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BOOK  I.— PART  III.— Continued. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ITALY. 

iTAtY  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  sontli  of  Europe,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  as  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  noted  an  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  f;reatc8t  ovcntH  in  liintory.  It  is 
now  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  decline,  but  is  tilled  with  {(rand  monuments,  and  eccnea 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lufly  recollections. 

Sect.  l.^Oencral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  west,  by  the  vast  and  continuous  range 
of  the  highest  Alps,  which  separate  her  from  what  she  disdainfully  terms  the  ultramontane 
regions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is  enclosed  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  great  gulfs,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east,  separates  her  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  Illyria.  On  the  west  she  borders  on  the  broadest  basin  of  tho 
Mediterranean,  beyond  which  are  tho  shores  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  extreme  south 
she  almost  approaches  tho  African  coast.  The  greatest  length  is  north  and  south  from  about 
36°  40'  to  47°,  or  700  English  miles ;  tho  extreme  breadth,  between  the  Rhone  in  Savoy 
and  the  Isonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  13°  east  longitude,  and  may  comprehend  3<'30  English 
miles.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy,  aa  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
stretches  obliquely  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  boot,  the  average  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  bo  reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia, 

The  surface  of  Italy  is  tho  most  finely  diversified  of  perhops  any  country  in  the  globe.  It 
has  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  most  beautifiil  plains  in  Europe.  All  the  chains  of  tho 
Alps,  the  Cottian,  the  Pennine,  the  Le))ontinc,  the  Rhoitian,  tlie  Julian,  which  belong  only 
in  part  to  other  kingdoms,  range  along  her  frontier.  Some  of  their  proudest  pinnacles,  Mont 
Blanc,  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Rosa,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their  white  summits  are 
seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur  along  the  whole  extent  of  tlio  plains  of  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.    The  Apennine  is  a  cliam  purely  Italian.    It  branches  on  first  from  tho 
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Apenninei  in  Calabria. 

Maritime  Alps  on  the  western  frontier,  and  runs  for  a  long  space  eastward,  leaving  on  the 
south  only  a  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean ;  while  on  the  north  it  forms 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Ijombardy.  On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bends  round 
to  the  south  and  south-east,  following,  or  rather  prescribing  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  centre,  in  one  unbroken  line.  It  does  not  aspire  to  the  awful  height, 
or  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  snows,  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pmnacle  in  the  Abruzzo, 
called  the  great  rock  of  Itoly,  does  not  rise  much  above  O.'jOO  feet.  These  mountains  are 
consequently,  in  this  climate,  throughout,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage;  on  the  lower 
slopes  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  higher  up,  the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  the 
cliestnut  affonls  copious  footl  to  the  inhabitant-?.    They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and 
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are  fUll  of  deep,  intricate,  and  wooded  ilofilet.  Ai  their  branchoi,  dividini;  inU)  low  hilli  of 
varied  form,  toiicli  ujwn  the  fine  plain*  «lonj(  the  Mediterranean,  they  pruliice  a  variety  of 
briffht  and  miilinir  sconei,  which  entitle  Itoly  to  be  conaiderod  as  the  peculiar  region  of 
lanaMapo.  In  the  inuthom  quarter  they  aaaume  a  very  formidable  and  volcanic  character, 
pouring  delugea  of  b<irnintf  lava  fVoin  the  cone  of  Veiuviua,  and  convuliing  Calabria  with 
the  inoHt  terrible  earthquakoa.  Their  aipect  in  that  country  ia  peculiarly  fortnidablo  and 
rugged  {Hg.  JJJtt.).  Beyond  the  atraiu  of  Memina,  where  they  prewnt  to  the  mariner  the 
periloua  forma  nf  Scylla  and  Charybdia,  Uiey  cover  Hicily  with  mountaina,  among  which  the 
celebrated  peak  of  Etna  (Jg,  333.)  riaei  to  a  height  which  only  the  Alpa  can  aurpaaa,  while 

It  throwa  out,  amid  the  anowa,  volcanic 
eruptiona  aa  renuurkable  as  thoae  of  Ve- 
suvma. 

The  plaina  of  Italy  are  aa  remarkable  fbr 
their  extreme  beauty  aa  the  mountaina  for 
their  grandeur.  The  most  extensive  ia  that 
of  the  Pok  or  of  Lombardy,  between  the 
Alps  and  Apenninea,  which,  being  proAiaely 
watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under  a 
genial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  and 
most  productive  reg^ion  in  Europe.  Thu 
Apennines,  in  their  course  southward 
through  the  centre  at  Italy,  divide  it  into 
two  plains,  of  which  that  on  the  east  is 
narrow,  and  often  crossed  by  branches  firom 
the  main  rUge,  which  present  their  bold  cliffii  to  the  Adriatic.  On  reachinjjf  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  the  plain  becomes  wider  and  more  fbrtile,  being  covered  with  rich  pastures  and 
vast  plantations  of  olives.  But  it  is  on  the  western  side  that  Nature  roost  proi\isely  displava 
lier  beauties,  and  that  the  grand  scats  of  civilisation  and  power  have  been  eatablished.  The 
Tuscan  champaign  is  scarcely  considered  aa  composed  of  more  than  two  broad  vallejra,  those 
of  Florence  and  of  Pisa ;  but  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples,  the  voluptuous  environs  of 
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ITALY. 


Capua,  appear  to  unite  all  the  richneaa  of  Ixxnbardjr  with  lapecU  much  more  varied  and 
piuturPMiun,  and  are  uiually  coiiaidorml  the  moat  dellghtltal  country  in  Europe.  All  thii  aide 
of  Italy,  howovnr,  in  lubiect  to  a  drooiltbl  scourgn,  the  malaria  or  peatilential  influence 
ariiiinir  tVom  a  mamhv  and  Mwanipy  iurtkco,  The  Pontine  Marahea  are  in  this  rvapoct  ao 
duiifforoui,  that  in  the  hot  aeamn  thny  can  acarcciv  be  crowed,  even  haitily,  without  the 
peril  of  death.  But  it  ia  round  the  imperial  city  itaelt,  and  at  ita  very  K*tea,  that  the  malaria 
appeara  peculiarly  deaolatinf.  The  campavna  of  Rome,  which  cultivation  and  draining 
rendered  formerly  one  of  the  Aneat  apota  of  Ital^,  haa,  under  the  preaent  proud  and  indolent 
rule,  boun  mo  far  neglected,  that  the  pemicioua  mfluencee  of  iti  low  and  awampy  aoil  have 
gained  a  feartiil  aacendencv.  Thev  nave  rendfrinl  it  uninhabitable  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year ;  and  thia  "  atoried  plain"  ia  become  a  deiert,  corered  with  a  few  acanty  herda ;  and  a 
deep  aolitudo  now  encirclea  the  fallen  metropolia  of  the  world. 

The  rivcra  of  Italy  Hcarcely  correapond  to  their  Dune,  or  to  the  lofty  and  claaaic  recollee- 
tiona  attached  to  thuir  namua.  Tho  Po,  which  watera  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  draina  all 
the  wat'TB  of  the  Alpii  and  northern  Apennine,  can  alone  be  ranked  among  the  great  rivera 
of  Eurupo.  It  risen  on  the  frontier  of  Pmnce,  amid  the  kAieat  receaaea  ofthe  Cottian  Alpi^ 
and  rolls  due  east  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  a  courae  of  about  400  miles. 
Its  tributariea  on  both  aides  are  very  nunieroua,  though  none  have  apace  to  expand  into  great 
rivera.  The  alpine  atreama  of  the  Tcsino,  the  Adda,  and  the  O^lio,  are  absorbed  soon  after 
they  have  left  their  deep  mountain  valleys  or  lakea.  The  Adigo  makes  its  way  entirely 
over  (Vom  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rhntian  and  Julian  Alpa,  and  fiills  into  th« 
Adriatic  not  fkr  tVom  the  Po.  These  rivers  being  alwaya  ftill,  and  crossing  the  main  line  of 
communication,  form  important  military  barriers  They  preaerve  also  the  plain  in  a  atato 
of  perpetual  fertility,  though  they  oft«n  cause  conaidemble  calamity  by  their  inundations. 
The  tributaries  tVom  the  south  are  also  numeroua,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tanaro  and 
the  river  of  Genoa,  of  no  remarkable  magnitude.  The  rivers  of  Lower  Italy  would  scarcely 
deserve  mention,  but  for  the  hi|;h  associations  of  history  and  poetry.  The  far-famed  Tiber 
itself,  which  on  this  ground,  "  with  scorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys,"  is  described  by 
Addison  as  deriving  its  scanty  stores  from  an  unfVuitfVil  source.  It  drains,  however,  a  con> 
aidorable  extent  of  the  Apennine,  and  its  entire  course  may  bo  ISO  miles.  The  Amo  of 
Florence  and  the  Lirio  of  Campagna  are  only  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  the  valea 
through  which  they  meander. 

Lakes  are  not  a  feature  very  characteristic  of  Italy,  Nevertheless,  the  waters  which  de- 
scend tVom  the  southern  face  ofthe  Alps,  spread  into  the  long  and  winding  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  and  Gnrda,  which  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  The  acenery  of  these  lakea 
has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  character  ot  those  of  Switzerland,  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
depth  of  the  highest  Alps ;  but  thev  are  beautiibl  in  the  extreme.  The  lower  banks  are 
bordered  by  gentle  hills  covered  with  vines  and  luxuriant  verdure ;  while  their  heads  are 
crowned  by  Uie  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps.  The  Apennine  is  not  a  lake-producing  chain ; 
it  only  forma  on  its  eastern  border  a  few  that  are  small,  and  very  beautifUl,  Perugia,  Celano, 
Bolsena,  die. :  Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 
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Part  III. 


SvBBKcrt.  l.—Ge}logff. 

The  geognosy  of  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  engaged  the  particular  attention  of  na- 
turalists ;  consequently,  numerous  new  facts  and  views  have  been  added  to  those  formerly 
known.  The  writings  of  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spallanzani,  Brocchi,  Breislac, 
Brongniart,  Hausmann,  Daubeny,  Monticelli,  Covelli,  &c.  are  among  the  most  interesting 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  of  Italy  and  iU  islands ; 
and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The  following  observations  will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  geognostical  structure  and  composition  of  this  interesting  country. 

The  geognostical  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ;  the 
mountains  of  that  division  of  tlie  range  being  composed  of  a  white  limestone  which  rarely 
contains  foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  fossil  or^ic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range 
is  loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue 
throughout  the  whole  Apennine  range ;  for,  from  the  point  where  it  rises  from  the  Alps  to 
the  country  of  Florence,  it  is  comporod  of  strata  and  beds  of  slate,  limestone,  and  a  magne- 
sian  rock,  named  in  Tuscany  gabbro  and  ffranitello.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the 
country  of  Genoa,  which  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  this  latter 
substance,  which  is  the  euphotide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  this  part  of  the 
range  as  of  primitive  formation ;  while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belonging 
to  the  transition  class  of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  with  the  rocks 
just  mentioned,  extensive  deposits  of  greywacke.  A  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Jura, 
forms  all  the  mountains  extending  from  Florence  to  Abmzzo,  and  from  Abruzzo  to  Calabria. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks ;  resting  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  deposits  of  tertiary  rocks. 

The  sub-Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  marls,  slate 
clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglonaerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less  frequently, 
gypsum,  caicareous  tuf^,  and  volcanic  tulias.  A  limestone  of  modem  formation  abounds  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  under  the  name  travertino,  and  of  which  the 
principal  monuments  of  that  city  are  built. 

The  Apennines  are  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  iron, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a  tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocks.  The  coal  mines  in  this  cham  are  of  but  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  de- 
posits of  salt  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Carrara,  Seravezza,  and 
Sienna. 

Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines ;  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  the  town  nf  Melfi,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
are  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  chain.  They  form  an  interrupted  chain, 
which  is  passed  over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome.  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this 
district,  such  as  the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear  composed  of 
trach'-te.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  and  tufia,  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitition,  owing  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  a  little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus  Ci- 
mini, which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  The  I^ke  of  Bolscna,  between  Viterbo 
and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded  by  vokanic 
rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opinion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertiary  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed  with  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tuffas.  The  marls  and  sandstones 
are  partly  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  such  as  those  of  Al- 
bano  and  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Modena 
there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes,  called  aalses,  which  throw  out  salt  water.  These  vol- 
canoes give  out  carbonated  hydrogen,  which,  sometimes  catching  fire,  gives  rise  to  the 
natural  fires  mentioned  by  travellers,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  Velleja,  Pietra  Mala, 
and  Barigazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indication  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, after  passing  the  Pontine  Marshes,  occurs  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Mola  de  Gaeta. 
We  there  find  ourselves  between  two  chains  of  hills, — that  to  our  right,  the  Monte  Massico, 
composed  of  Jura  limestone ;  the  other,  on  the  left,  of  volcanic  marls.  The  town  of  Sessa 
stands  on  volcanic  tuffa.  Several  coulees,  or  streams  of  lava,  which  seem  connected  with 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Rocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa.  Rocca  Monfina  retains  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mola 
de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands,  four  of  which  are  composed  of  trachyte ;  in  the  fifth, 
Giannone,  the  trachyte  overlies  limestone. 

Vetuviut. — The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  shoots  up  in  a  country 
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where  the  surrounding  Neptunian  strata  belong  to  the  tertiary  class.  It  is  composed  of  an 
older  part,  named  Monte  Somma,  and  the  more  modem  Veauvms  properly  so  called.  Somma 
is  composed  of  alternating  coules,  or  streams  of  lava,  and  beds  of  volcanic  tuf&s,  which  are 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modern  part  of  the  mountain  is  Vesuvius,  ex- 
hibiting rocks  of  the  same  general  description.  The  earliest  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  that  of  79,  during  which  so  vast  a  shower  of  ashes  and  scoria)  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
cities  of  Stable,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  were  covered  up,  indeed  fairly  buried,  by  it 
Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  and  they  still  continue.  In  the  country 
around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  is  proved  by  the  submergence  and  emer- 
gence of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  the  town  of  Puzzuoli ;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  moun- 
tain, on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Vesuvius  had  at  that  time 
been  for  a  long  interval  tranquil,  but  a  succession  of  earthquakes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  for  two  years  previously :  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  of  the  year  1538, 
flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avernus,  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  Solfatara, 
followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth,  from  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea  receded  200 
feet  from  the  sliore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  S^th,  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
there  opened  near  the  sea,  a  gulf,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
mud,  were  thrown  up  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses 
formed  a  hill  413  feet  high,  and  8000  feet  in  circumference.  The  eruption  finally  ceased  on 
the  3d  of  October.  On  tliis  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who  ascended  it  reported 
that  they  found  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit — a  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  cir- 
cumference. This  hill,  named  Monte  Nuovo,  is  composed  of  fragments  of  scoriform  matter, 
or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  other 
times  approaching  to  porphyry  and  calx.* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a  hill  between  Monte 
Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  called  the  Solfatara,  which,  though  considered  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
continually  giving  off  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases  are  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A  vast  coulee  of 
trachytic  lava  appears  extending  from  the  Solfatara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory  called 
the  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  The  whole  of  this  stream 
rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  CumtB,  and  appears  to  be 
continuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  This,  which 
has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Pmzuolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tufla.  The 
height  of  the  tufla,  in  many  places  near  Naples,  is  very  considerable ;  the  pile  of  the  Ca- 
maldulo,  the  loftiest  eminence  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of  it,  and 
to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature 
of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than  to  make  a  road  over  it  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  of  Posilippo ;  a  cavern  2178  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  height  and  11  in 
breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  The  famous  Grotto  del 
Cane,  situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  in  com- 
bination much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  external  air ;  thus 
proving  the  higher  temperature  of  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  rather  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  con- 
stantly accumulating  at  the  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  flows  like 
so  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  free  from  any  noxious 
vapour ;  but  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves  speedily  fatal  to  any 
annual  that  is  immersed  in  it  as  is  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the  experiment  with  the  dog. 
The  Lake  of  Avernus  may  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  Monte  Bar- 
baro is  prolmbly  the  most  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of  Naples :  it  has  a  crater  on  its 
summit  and  its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  verdure.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  destined  for  the 
chase :  it  is  a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a 
congeries  of  scoriee,  pumice,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According  to  Breislac,  the  number 
of  craters  of  which  indications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  27 ;  but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

The  middle  and  lower  jMrts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  the  following  places : — in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  Ronca, 
Montecch'o  Moggiorc,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca.  South  of  Padua  lie  the  Euganean 
hills,  an  ittbiated  tract  of  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  tertiary  country ;  consisting 
of  a  trachyte  tbrniation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  structure  in 
some  cases,  and  its  semivitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a  volcanic 
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jtioduct  The  tertiary  deposits  contain  remains  of  whales  o(  extinct  species,  also  of  the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &c. ;  and  fossil  animal  remains  of  the  same  description 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  from 
Ancona  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Italian  bland*. — Ulandt  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  These  islands  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  of  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  beds  of  tui&  and  of  skggy  lava.  Ischia  is  composed  (or  the  most  jpart  of  a  rock 
which  seems  to  consist  of  finely  comminuted  pumice,  re4ggregated  so  as  to  form  a  tufia. 

lApari  Island*.  The  Liiwn  Islands,  between  Naples  awl  Sicily,  are  also  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  Stromboli  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain,  havmg  on 
one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  rest  extmct. 
This  volcano  is  remarkable,  not  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose,  no  cessation  in  its  operations  havmg  been  observed  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consists  in  ejections,  repeated  at  very 
short  intervals,  of  stones,  scoria:,  and  ashes,  which  either  Ml  back  within  the  crater,  or  are 
carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drill  of  the  wind.  The  island  abounds  in  vol- 
canic tufla,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  slaggy  lava.  The  island  of  Lipari  is  remarkable 
for  its  splendid  displays  of  the  beautiful  volcanic  glass  name  1  obsidian;  and  for  a  profiision 
of  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  principally  obtained  in  that  island.  Another  isle 
of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano,  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Cliristian  era,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations 
from  the  interior,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  a  crater  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they  penetrate,  de- 
compose it,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alum,  and  other  sulphuric  salts. 
This  island  also  affords  a  very  rare  substance,  viz.  the  boracic  acid,  which  lines  the  sides 
ojf  the  cavities  in  beautiful  white  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia.  Sal 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot ;  and  in  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur  the 
substance  named  selenium  has  been  detected.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated  rock  called 
Yolcanello,  which,  though  without  a  crater,  emits  fVom  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours. 

Corsica.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  principally  primitive  and  transition,  the  rocka 
being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ranging  nearly  from  S.  to  N.,  passes  near  to,  anii 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  £e  west  of  this  line  is  in  general  granitic, 
with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble.  To  tiie 
east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.  E.  of  the  island  is  principally  formed  of  talc  slate,  contain- 
ing numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slatJe,  &c.  Jura  limestone  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  tlie  east  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Porto  Vecchio.  No  volcanoes  occur  in  this  island ;  and  the  ancient  lavas  mentioned  by  some 
authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  springs,  however,  occur  in  Corsica ;  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Orezza,  St  Antonio  di  Guagno,  and  Fium'  Orbo.  The  only  mines  are  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  antimony ;  and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  with,  but  in  small 
quantity.  Considerable  deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island;  and  these, 
like  other  formations,  are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  witli  alluvium. 

Sardinia.  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition ;  the 
rocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  tlierc  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions in  the  southern  division.  Trachyte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connection  with 
the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various  points, 
and  principally  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of  Marghine 
from  Milis  to  Bollntana.  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origm,  exhale  pestilential  vapours, 
which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unlioalthiness  of  this  island.  Caves  occur 
in  the  limestone ;  and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  generally  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  but  the 
greater  number  of  these  animals  appear  to  he  extinct  Metals  are  rare ;  there  are  but 
feeble  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.     Many  mines,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 

SicUy.  In  this  remarkable  island  the  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ;  the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant  The  primi- 
tive rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  the  pre- 
vailing ki.nd  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  extending 
obliquely  from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east  They  consist  chiefly 
of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  greywacke,  sandstone,  and 
limestone.  Nearer  than  these  is  a  great  deposit  of  sandstone,  with  a  few  subordinate  beids 
of  marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  central  chain  of  the  island,  and 
extends  along  part  of  the  northern  coast  It  first  occurs  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  near  the 
river  Pilato,  a  few  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone. 
Resting  apparently  upon  this  sandstone  is  a  formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  composing 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  which  appears  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Jura  c- 
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Apennine  limestone.  Caves  containing  bones  occur  in  it  Resting'  upon  this  formation  is  a 
deposit  of  marls  and  limestones,  contaming  nummulites  and  hippurites,  which  appear  to  be- 
long to  the  ciialk  and  grecnsand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a  series  of  creta- 
ceous limestones  and  marls  of  the  older  tertiary  epoch.  The  fiflh  formation  is  an  extensive 
tertiary  limestone,  found  both  north  and  south  of  the  grand  central  range.  Above  this  rests 
a  still  newer  deposit  of  a  conglomerate,  containing  shells  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean :  it  is  well  seen  on  the  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse,  Of  the 
same  age  with  this  deposit  is  a  bone  breccia  which  forms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and 
also  occurs  in  caves ;  and  in  both  situations  contains  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
and  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  this 
bone  conglomerate  is  a  diluvial  deposit ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  the  oldest  occupies 
considerable  heights,  the  newest  covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  island,  contain  beds  of  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  alum,  along  with  beau- 
tifully crystallised  sulphate  of  strontites.  Volcanic  action  appears  to  have  been  in  operation 
from  a  very  remote  period  in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  Etna  aflbrds.  The  oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  are  those  in  the  Val  di  Bove,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  tuffit:  the  next  in  point  of  age  are 
the  basaltic  rocks ;  and  the  newest  of  all  are  the  coulees  or  streams  of  modern  lava,  with 
their  tuffas,  ashes,  sands,  and  scorie.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  coulees,  &c.  are  the  matters 
which  have  flown  within  the  period  of  human  history,  and  which  still  continue.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  mountain  was  burning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  uf  Homer.  At  Ma- 
caluba,  a  hill  near  Girgenti,  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a  continual  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonat^  hydrogen,  from  small  cavities,  shaped  like  crater3, 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  with  mineral  oil.  When  the  quantity  of  gas 
emitted  is  great,  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  2(X)  feet :  these  are  called  air  volcanoes. 

Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals  :  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  of  Taormina  present  traces  of  a 
gold  mme,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay ; 
and  though  Sicily  has  long  supplied  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  &r  from 
being  exhausted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt :  the  most  considerable  are  at 
Alimina,  where  this  substance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallised, 

Malta  and  Gozo.  These  isles  consist  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily,  The  most  common  rock  is  a  fine-grained  straw-coloured 
limestone,  which  is  often  so  sofl  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  by  the  weather ;  but  in  other 
instances,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  circumstance 
these  islands  iiave  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  fbr  the  elegance  of  the  numerous  churches 
and  palaces  which  are  seen  in  every  town  and  village,  Hanler  and  more  crystalline  lime- 
stones are  also  met  with,  but  all  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  Both  these  islands 
are  of  trifling  elevation;  the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  one  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
Givit&  Vecchia,  being  only  590  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

SvBSECT,  2. — Botany. 

"  The  garden  of  the  world,  fliir  Italy !  * 

Thy  very  weedn  are  beautiful,  thy  wa«te 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility." 

Italtj  and  Sicily. — ^These  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general  character 
and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants  is  well  depicted  by  M,  Mirbel. 

The  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Custard-applp,  the 
Date,  &c.  The  diflferent  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  Agave  americana,  which  forms 
aQ  impenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  grow  the  Cactus 
Tuna,  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the  Myrtle  {fig.  336,),  Laurel, 
Carob-troe,  and  Pomegranate  (Jig.  337.) ;  while  Arbutus  and  Tamarisk  abound  upon  the 
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coasts.  The  Dates  of  the  environs  of  Girgenti,  situated  on  the  southern  coiut,  are  said  by 
Mirbel  to  be  excellent;  not  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  where  the  Date  Palm  is  unknown 
except  in  wardens. 

Or  all  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Etna,  whose  enormous  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the  heigfht 
of  10,870  feet,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Its  base,  whose  circuit  exceeds  80  miles,  exhibits  all 
the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone :  higher  up  is  the  forest  region.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  very  summit :  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  now  ceases  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it  The  most  remarkable  trees  there  are 
the  Oak  (^Querrus  Robur),  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  Horse-chestnuts  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  Plum-trees :  higher  up  are  woods  of  Birch.  These  last,  which  form  the  upper  zone,  are 
scanty  on  the  southern  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that  exposure  of  the  mountain  which 
looks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  region  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only 
shrub  is  Spartium  etnense  Bivona.  Mount  Etna  has  no  perpetual  snow,  unless  we  so  con- 
sider those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there  resist  the  heat  of  summer,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  ieet 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  geological  facts,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a  single 
continent,  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  so  large  a  portion  of  the  former,  are  but  a 
continuatnn  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  re-appears  in  Calabria,  and  lifts  its  loftiest  summits  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Though  some  of  these  rise  to  8000  feet,  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  is  only  in  the  southern  {wtrt  of  Italy  that  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  a  rich  vegetation ; 
everywhere  else,  this  chain  is  of  an  arid  and  sterile  character. 

The  temperature  of  Calabria  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily :  its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot,  and  frost  is  scarcely  known  during  the  winter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  which  gush  from  the  hills,  abundant  dews,  and  an  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
during  almost  all  the  year,  in  these  fevoured  countries,  a  fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plains,  the  slopes,  ond  eminences,  produce  Olives,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube,  Pis- 
tachios of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  torrents),  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  Carob, 
the  Palmetto,  Rhamnus,  and  Phillyrea;  tliePinus  Pinea  or  Stone  Pine  (fig.  338.)— the  tree, 
whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  so  much  to  the  artist,  that  it 
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forms  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorraine's  and  Gaspar  Poussin's  celebrated 
Italian  landscapes;  Manna  Ash,  Chestnut,  Mulberry  (Jig^  339.),  Plane,  Willow,  Poplars, 
&c.  In  the  warmer  spots,  there  are  large  groves  of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees;  those  of  the 
vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium  :  now 
the  red  and  white  mulberry,  which  are  grown  for  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks  are 
covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  ond  Capers. 

The  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  intersects  Calabria  is  clothed  from  the  base  to  the 
very  summit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees;  especially  consisting  of 
the  Common  Oak,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horse-chestnut,  and  Yew,  the  Larch 
and  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaster,  &c 

Most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Calabria  follow  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  adorn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Gaeta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  but  the  climate  refuses  to  perfect  the  Sugar-cane.  The  French  tried  in  vain 
to  naturalise  it,  during  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy.  Snow  rarely  falls  in  Naples;  still 
instances  of  its  having  been  seen  for  a  few  days  are  not  unknown.    Judging  by  the  state  of' 
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vegetation,  the  average  heat  at  Naples  is  about  one  degree  higher  than  at  Romo.  Winter 
begins  in  December ;  the  first  spring  flowers  are  expanded  by  February  ;  and  in  May  Uio 
summer  heats  are  already  felt. 

"'"  Throughout  tlie  country  in  general,  r 

besides  Maize,  and  Millet  (^^.  340.), 
here,  as  in  all  the  warmer  parla  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Rice  (.,  ^.  341.) 
is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in 
low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields  can  be 
temporarily  inundated.  This  operation, 
as  may  be  supposed,  occasions  mucli 
pestilential  fever ;  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  laws  are  enactecl  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  large  towns. 
Arundo  Donax  0^^.  342.)  is  a  gigantic 
grass,  frequently  in  Italy,  which  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Common  Reed 
(A.  Phragmites).  Of  the  A.  Donax, 
fences  are  made,  also  walking-canes, 
fishing-rods,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  require  strength  combined  with 
lightness.  The  Caper  {Jig.  343.)  of 
commerce,  too,  is  an  object  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  the  Capparis  spinosa 
of  LinneuB,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of 
the  Arabians.  It  grows  upon  old  walls, 
and  in  dry  rocky  situations.  The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  gathered  befbre  expansion,  put 
into  vinegar,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  extensively  employed  in  seasoning  for  varioua 
dishes. 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  Italy ;  owing  as  much  to  the  increased  height  of  the  Apennines  and  their 
broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude.  Beyond  Samnium,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate.  The  plains  of  Abruzzo  sometimes  experience  cold 
winters ;  and  though  the  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  no  longer  reach 
their  tops,  and  tiie  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abundant  in  Calabria. 
The  Pinus  Pumilio,  which  of  all  the  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  height, 
stops  at  4800  feet ;  beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs,  plants,  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  Tegularly  falls  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  Olive  tree,  and  i  .s  common  accompaniments,  reach  to  Rimini  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  salt-marshee,  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  progress  equally  with  the  colder  tempera* 
ture ;  on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  bases  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  near  Padua,  in  lati- 
tude 45°,  and  in  sheltered  spots  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  At 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen :  but  the  Pistachio,  Pomegranate,  Zizyphua  vulgarii, 
Dioepyroe  Lotos,  Celtia  australis,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris,  are  in  abundance. 
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SuMBCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Italy,  the  garden  of  Europe,  is  peculiarly  intererting  both  to  the  clawie 
traveller  and  the  scientific  naturalist :  its  rich  and  sunny  plains,  intersected  by  wooded  hills, 
and  backed  by  the  noble  chain  of  the  Apennines,  terminated  only  by  the  sea,  present  that 
diversity  of  temperature  and  situation  so  well  suited  to  display  a  rich  and  varied  assemblage 
of  native  animals.  Hitherto  this  zoological  field  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored :  hence 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  more  than  a  slight  and  very  general 
sketch  of  its  leading  peculiarities. 

The  native  quadrupeds  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ;  but  wolves  are  still 
found  among  the  Apennines,  and  the  wild  boar  is  not  unknown  in  the  forests  of  Calabria. 
The  buflklo  was  once  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  but  is  now  rarely  if  ever  seen;  nor  can 
it  be  numbered  among  the  native  animals. 

The  ornithology  of  central  Italy  has  very  recently  been  ably  illustrated  by  the  Prince  of 
Musignano  (Ch.  L.  Bonaparte).  Information  from  such  a  source  is  so  highly  valuable,  as 
throwing  so  much  light  on  the  general  distribution  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  shall  hero 
introduce  the  results  furnished  by  this  eminent  ornithologist. 

The  number  of  species  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  probably  includes 
nearly  all  those  found  in  »he  States  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  247 :  of  these,  60  are  also 
found  in  America ;  leaving  187  aa  exclusively  belonging  to  the  European  fauna.  The 
whole  247  species  are  arranged  under  the  following  heads: — stationary  near  Rome  43;  per- 
manent residents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  stotion,  37;  summer  visiters,  40;  winter 
visiters,  57 ;  transitory  visiters,  26 ;  accidental  visiters,  or  stragglers,  44. 

The  following  list  of  Roman  birds,  unknown  as  natives  of  Britain,  will  materially  illus- 
trate  the  geographic  ornithology  of  the  two  countries ;  those  marked  *  have  occasionally  been 
found,  as  stragglers  only,  in  the  islands : — 


Csthart«a  pcrciioptcruB,...  Slender-billed  Vulture. 

Falco  nicviUB Rnugh-footed  Tingle  Ltlh. 

Fiico-hncliydictylua Short-clawed  Falcon. 

CcnciiriB  Bmap Little  Kestrel. 

ruflpcs  Tern Rufoua-thiihed  Falcon. 

Striz  Alucn, 

Paatur  roseua,* Roae-cnimired  Ouael. 

Oriolua  Galbula,* Golden  Oriole. 

Coraciasgarrula,* European  Roller. 

Cypaelua  melba Alpine  Bnin. 

Muacicapa  albicollia, Whitccollared  Flycatcher. 

Laniua  meridionalia, Southern  Shrike. 

minor Italian  Shrike. 

rutilua,* Woodchat. 

Merula  cyanea, Blue  Thrush. 

aazatilia, Rock  Thruah. 

Curruca  turdoidea  S« Thrush  Sedgebird. 

Sylvia  ignicapilla Fire-created  Warbler. 

Sylvia  Otti  Ten Cettl'a  Warbler. 

Sylvia  nielanoccphala  Lath.  Black-headed  Warbler. 
Sylvia  cisticola  TVai 

Svjviu  pasaerina  7>ai 

Tithya*  Ttm 

sibillatrix, 

nifa 

Saxicola  atrapazina, 

aurita, Rnlden  Slonechat. 

Anthus  aquaticuB, Water  Titlark. 


Anthua  rufeacen Rufoui  Titlark. 

arboreuB  Bech Wood  Titlark. 

TiclKMlromu   Muraria, ....  Wall  Creejier. 

Upupa  Epopa,* European  Hoopoe. 

Farua  pcndulinua Penduloua  Titniouie. 

Alauda  Calandra 

criatata, Created  Lark. 

bracliydactyla, 8hort.clawed  Lark, 

Emheriia  ria, 

Fringilla  cisalpina, 

—  Serinua, 

— ^  petronia 

Perdiz  BBzatilia  Ttm Rock  rarlridge. 

Charadriua  minor Little  Plover. 

Ciconia  alba White  Stork. 

niger Black  Stork. 

Ardca  purpurea,* Purple  Heron. 

ralloidca  Sc4i}i Rail  Heron. 

Ibis  falcinellu European  Ihia. 

NumciiiuB  tenuiroatrii,. .. .  Slender-billed  Curlew. 

Tringa  subarquata 

Totanua  atagnatilie, Pond  Sandpiper. 

Platalea  leucorodia, Spoonbill. 

Fhdtnicopterua  antiquorum.  Flamingo. 

Sterna  Ivucuptera, Whito-winged  Tern. 

Anaa  leucocephala  Lath.  . . 

leucophihalmos  Tern. 

Pclecanua  Onocrotalua White  Pelican. 


It  must  nevertheless  be  remembered,  that  this  list,  numerous  as  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  partial 

statement  of  Italian  ornithology ;  as  the  birds  of  the  western  and  southern  provinces,  as 

Naples,  Calabria,  and  Taranto,  still  remain  to  be  investigated. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  most  remarkable  birds  will  satisfy  the  general  reader :  these  appear 

to  be  the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  the  Rose-coloured  Starling,  the  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe, 

and  the  Wall  Creeper. 
The  Slender-bille<I  Vulture  (Catharteg  percnoptenu)  is  near  two  feel  and  a  quarter  long : 

its  principal  food  is  carrion :  hence  the  bill  is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  offence  against  living 
animals :  the  face  is  bare  of  feathers,  while  those  on  the  neck 
are  pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  In  Europe,  this  vulture  is  con- 
fined to  the  soutliern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  where 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  devouring  all  putrid  substances,  which 
might  otherwise  infect  the  air.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling 
(Pastor  roseus)  (Jiff.  344.)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  The  general  plumage 
is  rosy ;  the  wings,  and  a  pendnnt  crest  on  the  head,  ore  glossy 
black.  This  bird  has  occasionally  been  seen  in  Britain,  and, 
although  widely  dispersed  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  it  ia 
nowhere  so  plentiful  as  in  Asiatic  Russia,  The  Blue  and  Rock 
Thrushes  are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much 
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prized,  when  in  captivity,  by  the  Italians.  The  Hoopoe  is  one  of  the  oomnion  iril^rMtnry 
birds ;  it  usually  arrives  from  the  African  coast  very  fat,  and  we  can,  from  ex|Miri«<iie«i,  ntntv 
it  to  be  delicious  eating  when  cooked  in  the  Italian  mode.  The  Little  WttlUerflfl|Htr  (,'lHi'ht)' 
droma  miiraria),with  its  crimson  wings,  is  one  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  ocofttiiuimlly  soon 
on  the  lofty  walls  of  St  Peter's  Church. 

Among  the  insects  of  Italy,  the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  eaually  enlotirntod. 
So  much  of  fable  and  exaggeration  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  tno  flmt,  thut  It  Ih 
difficult  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood :  it  is  even  doubtfiil  whether  any  spitlar  of  n  dooi* 
dedly  venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country.  During  a  reiidenoa  of  itiniiy  yoitn 
in  diifcrent  states  of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a  deioriptlQii )  mid  It  Is 
well  known  that  the  common  people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every  hirg*t  i*l)ldor 
they  happen  to  meet  with.  Much  more  real  danger  may  be  apprehended  fViiin  a  s|Htt<li)ii  or  truo 
Scorpion,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  damp  houses ;  and  our  own  stxidltnon  {jig; 
^  345.)  we  actually  found  one  evening  withlit  tmr  l»od  {  ItK 

r^\     "*^        >^f^^       ^''"^  '^  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  danBrtrtiiiN,  May 

iLiSv'      ^  j^'.J^^''       -    '*°*  '''^  qualities  of  this  insect  have  been  uxnirtforntoil, 

and  transferred  to  a  spider]  The  Silkworm  In  Itio  wolj 
known  to  require  description.  In  some  provloeoM,  hn 
Lower  Calabria,  &c.,  the  insect  is  fed  more  iiiniii  the 
leaves  of  the  red  than  on  the  white  mulberry,  It  Ik  not 
generally  known  that  a  species  of  Iriio  'n<rmilfiit  or 
White  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ;  it  is  found  only  In  old  hounes  i 
upon  one  occasion  we  discovered  a  nest  ONtnbllii|i(<d  lit  it 
portmanteau  of  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  pertbrated  iftliyrlntliM  of 
these  destructive  creatures. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  remarkable ;  the  climate,  from  its  heat,  lielng  III  lultiptod 
for  grazing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  Hm  lliritifiliod 
with  horns  of  an  immense  size;  but  the  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  iisoil  tbr  ilrnii|flit! 
there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  much  smaller  and  estoiiiiioil  ttir  Itt 
fine  form  and  pure  white  colour;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  iluiiiftifln,  Tim 
insufficiency  of  pasture  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  sheep;  and  this  is  so  remitrkitltlii,  timt 
in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesomo,  and  In  ninety,  If 
ever,  brought  to  market.  During  many  years'  residence  in  southern  Italy,  wo  niwor  Mitw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  sheep  are  nearly  unknown,  In  tho 
southern  provinces  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  derived  from  goats,  which  are  kapt  in  t\neki 
of  100  or  150:  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  by  the  goatherd,  and  condilUtiMl  (o  ilieir 
pens  towards  sunset.  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged,  unimproved  breed,  nnd  no  euro 
is  taken  in  their  ftittening. 

Sicily.  The  zoolojry  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  wo  simll  tnke  thin 
opportunity  of  briefly  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The  following  remarks  Imvo  Imon  tlin 
result  of  personal  observations,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  this  celebrated  lulitnil, 

Tlie  native  quadrupeds,  in  former  times,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  niinioroiiN  timii 
they  are  at  present:  this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the  increase  of  pnpiiliition  or  of 
ngriciilture,  for  both  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enu;mously  retrograded  slnoo  (ho  npjon* 
did  epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two  ciiiinon  ; 
first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  (tir  KlitMttliitf. 
The  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game,  have  been  tfritdiinirv 
diminishing;  and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  total  disa|)pearniicp,  Tlii>  only 
fuel  burnt  tiiroughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal.  Now,  a  Sicilian  landoil  proiirlt'tor 
never  thinks  of  planting  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives;  to  benoflt  his  entiito  ilir  tlin 
sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  imagination,  With  nii(;Ii  it 
constant  and  universal  demand  tbr  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  proviilo  ii  tilturn 
supply,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce,  I'lio  viiNt  tSirottn 
of  Etna,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stiipondoim  nidun* 
tain;  have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  times,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  in  niiiili',  In  tiiono 
regions  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  tho  inlitlii),  Troug 
are  felled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  over  planted;  in  short,  even  in  1815,  odor  llifi  Ilritlall 
troops  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  tliolr  rntlunN  of 
fuel  were  principally  brought  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 

The  scarcity  of  wild  animals  originates  also  in  another  cause:  every  Sioiliiiii  pimniutt 
carries  his  gun  as  constantly  upon  his  shoulder,  as  he  does  his  cap  upon  his  liond ;  anil  Im 
shoots  at  every  thing.  With  but  little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeding,  ond  iwrptttimlly 
oxposed  to  destruction  by  the  gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sicily  in  general  »i|imild  iii'  itH 
remorkable  for  its  paucity  of  resident  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its  naked  iinsViMiiled 
appearance.  Its  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent;  but  everywhere  it  is  doHciont  In  WikhI 
nnd  water. 

In  former  times,  it  appears  that  several  wild  animals,  now  seldom  if  ever  seen,  wpro  liiet 
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witn  w  abundance.    Authoritiea  cited  by  Monffitore  (SiciKfl  Ricercata,  Sic,  1742)  show 
ijiat  the  Wolf  waa  always  a  scarce  animal,  ana  is  now  probably  extinct.    The  Wild  Boar 

was  formerly  common,  and  much  hunted :  and  tlie  earliest 
historians  mention  Porcupines  (^g.  346.)  or  Spincd  Pigfl 
(porci  tpinoai,  amiatidifpine),  as  being-  wild  in  the  forests 
of  Etna :  that  this  animal  should  not  have  been  originally  u 
native  of  Europe  appears,  therefore,  highly  improbable. 
Fazello,  one  ol  the  earliest  Sicilian  writers,  asserts  that 
Fallow  Deer  {Duma)  wore  found  wild  in  abundance  on  the 
lofty  mountainous  chain  of  the  Madonia  (Nebrodcs),  and  on 
that  of  Dinamare  (Neptuni).  From  the  latter,  owing  to  its 
vicinity  to  Messina,  both  deer  and  forests  have  long  since 
disappeared.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  this  noble 
animal  is  any  longer  wild  in  this  island ;  but  large  herds  are 
stated  to  exist  in  the  woods  of  Mimiano,  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Paterno  and  the  Duke 
de  Montalto,  where  they  are  preserved.  The  same  authors  mention  the  Stag  as  being  par- 
ticularly numerous,  both  on  the  sides  of  Etna  and  in  the  forests  of  the  Nebrodes.  Upon  these 
latter  mountains  were  also  found  numbers  of  Wild  Goats,  whose  teeth  were  tinged  with  a 
eolden  hue,  probably  originating  from  the  nature  of  some  particular  plant  there  abundant. 
Hares  and  Rabbits  are  now  almost  the  only  native  quadrupeds  to  be  met  witli :  the  latter  arc 
not  common ;  and  the  former  are  stated  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  island  by  Anassila, 
tyrant  of  Reggio.     (Mong.,  Sic.  Ric,  vol.  i.  p.  283.) 

Among  the  birds  of  Sicily  must  be  reckoned  many  species  common  to  the  opposite  shores 
of  Africa ;  these  are  principally  of  the  wading  tribe.  The  swampy  lakes  and  inaccessible 
morasses  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse  afford  shelter  to  vast  flocks  of  waterfowl,  which  arrive 
during  the  spring  and  autumnal  migration.  The  malaria,  a  most  virulent  and  fatal  species 
of  ague,  engendered  by  these  low  lands,  renders  them  almost  iminhabitable  during  the 

greater  part  of  the  year,  and  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  birds 
themselves.  The  immense  flocks  of  quails  (Jig.  347.)  which 
pass  by  the  way  of  Sicily  to  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  during 
the  month  of  April,  is  almost  incredible :  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  good  sportsman,  with  one  dog,  to  bag  from  fifty  to 
sixty  brace  the  first  day  after  their  arrival.  Bee-eaters,  orioles, 
rollers,  hoopoes  are  then  common  over  every  part  of  the 
island,  and  are  pursued  by  numerous  hawks  and  owls ;  but  the 
whole  disappear  towards  the  beginning  of  May.  The  African 
Flamingo  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  solitary  marshes  of 
Syracuse ;  where  the  Pelican  also  is  an  occasional  visiter. 
The  beautiful  Purple  Heron,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little  Bit- 
tern, the  Long-legged  Plover,  the  Glossy  Ibis,  the  Pranticole,  and  several  other  rare  European 
species,  are  among  the  common  migratory  visiters,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  an 
interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

The  insects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  from  the  bare  and 
unsheltered  nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology  is  decidedly  more  allied 
to  that  of  northern  Afi-ica  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a  hot, 
sandy  soil  are  particularly  numerous :  as  Scarabaeus  (Mac  Leay)  Trox,  Pimelia,  Scarites, 
Gryllus,  Sphex,  Amphicoma,  Bembex,  Chrysis,  Osmia,  &c.  Sicily  is  very  rich  in  hymenop- 
terous  insects ;  and  of  the  genus  Antlirax,  or  Sand  Flies,  we  discovered  near  thirty  species 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Messina  alone. 
The  Butterflies  (Papilionidte)  are  numerous,  ond  comprise  the  most  elegant  species  known 

in  Europe.  Podalirius  europteus  Sw.,  Gonepteryx  Cleo- 
patro,  Eurymus  hyale  Sw.  (fig.  348.),  P.  Daplidice,  A, 
Lathonia,  &,c.  are  common.  Africa  imparts  to  Sicily  one 
of  her  most  superb  and  imposing  butterflies  in  the  rare 
P.  Jasius,  Jasia  europaa  Sw.,  which  we  have  occa- 
sionally captured  near  Messina. 

Flights  of  devastating  Locusts,  unknown  to  the  other 
parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afflicted  this  fruitful 
island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is  mentioned  by  Fazello, 
Eurymu.  Hraio.  ^^ho  says  that  (about  the  15th  of  May,  1355)  the  heavens 

were  darkened  by  vast  clouds  of  locusts  coming  from  Afi-ica ;  that  they  spread  over  the 
island,  and  began  to  make  all  verdure  disappear;  but  that  a  sudden  chnng-e  of  wind  taking 
place,  as  if  by  miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  squadrons,  and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  where  their  bodies  being  cast  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putrefaction,  that  a  grievous 
plague  ensued. 

More  recent  flighU  of  locusts  appeared  in  1637,  and  in  the  four  years  following  1056; 
also  in  1687,  1688,  and  1689.    But  the  most  destructive  appears  to  have  been  that  of  1708 
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ThoBO  terrific  insect*,  aa  Mongitore  relates,  first  landed  at  Sicli ;  fVom  whence,  spreadjng 
themselves  in  vost  armies  over  the  whole  island,  they  caused  devastation  and  ruin,  durinff 
the  five  following  years.  In  modern  times  tlie  island  has  happily  been  spared  from  this 
Bcoiirf;e. 

Malta  and  Goto.    The  animals  of  Malta  and  Gozo,  as  may  bo  expected,  are  few ;  yet, 
as  we  can  write  from  personal  knowledge,  a  few  notes  on  the  zoology  of  these  detached 
islands,  should  not  be  neglected.    Of  native  wild  quadrupeds,  we  believe,  there  are  none 
oig  larger  than  a  rabbit     During  the  spring  and  autumnal  mi- 

gration.  Quails,  for  a  short  time,  are  m  great  abundance, 
and  the  beautiful  Merops,  the  Golden  Oriole  (^g.  340.),  and 
the  elegant  crested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  the  market.  The  large  bird  called  the  Maltese  Vulture 
must  be  expunged  ffom  our  systems,  being  no  other  than 
the  Alpine  Vulture  (Cathartet  percnopteru$  Tern.)  in  a 
young  state :  it  wos  probably  a  straggler  from  Africa,  or 
the  lofly  mountains  of  Sicily ;  for  these  birds  could  find  no 
permanent  habitation  or  shelter  in  the  flat  cultivated  table- 
OoMen  Oriole.  [^„j  ^j.  jyj^jj^    ^he  little  island  of  Lampidosa  is  remarka- 

ble for  being  the  habitual  residence  of  the  most  elegant  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such :  this  is  the  Coronated  Crane,  or  L'Oiseau  Royal  of 
the  French  {Ardea  pauonia  Lin.) :  several  of  these  were  captured  in  1812,  at  Lampidosa, 
and  brought  to  Malta  alive.  To  this  solitary  and  nearly  uninhabited  island  the  Flamingo 
and  many  other  wading  birds  of  Africa  occasionally  resort 

The  fish  are  in  great  variety,  and  at  all  times  afford  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  table :  yet 
the  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants,  being  Catno- 
lics,  consume  great  quantities  of  shell-fish.  The  oyster  is,  indeed,  unknown ;  but  the  har- 
bour and  coasts  round  La  Valetta  supply  abundance  of  Mxirex  truncalus  {Jig.  350.  a),  M, 

brandanus  (6),  both  much  better  tasted  than  our  whelks. 
Immense  quantities  of  the  lAthodomus  dactylus,  or  Bor- 
ing Muscle  (c),  are  annually  consumed.  Indeed,  the 
whole  island,  fVom  its  geological  nature,  is  but  a  vast 
nidus  for  this  singular  shell-fish,  which  perforates  the 
soft  rock,  below  the  water,  with  the  smoothness  and  re- 
gularity of  an  auger.  In  the  still  inlets  and  recesses  of 
the  creeks  and  harbours,  may  be  found  a  great  variety  of 
radiated  Mollusca,  which,  from  the  pellucid  nature  of  the 
water,  may  be  clearly  discerned  at  a  depth  of  eight  or 
even  ten  feet 

The  domesticated  animals,  and  the  uses  they  are  applied  to,  excite  the  attention  of  trav- 
ellers, on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  are  large,  and  have  enormous  horns,  being 
the  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily :  all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  them,  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  horses  are  mostly  imported  from  Barbary ;  and  the  breed  of  asses 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Spa.in.  The  mule  is  universally  employed  for  lighter  purposes ;  and 
the  old  Maltese  families  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  using  them  in  carriages,  in 
preference  to  horses.  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  being  too  valuable  for  agri- 
culture ;  but  goats  abound,  as  they  thrive  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rocks,  and  supply 
all  the  milk  and  fresh  butter  which  are  required.  Sheep  may  be  considered  a  curiosity  both 
in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  for  mutton  is  rarely  seen,  even  at  tlie  highest  tables.  The  Maltese 
dog  is  nearly  extinct,  the  common  breed  being  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spaniel.  Rats 
arc  so  large  and  numerous,  that,  during  the  famous  siege  of  Valetta,  they  became  delicious 
food  to  the  starving  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

■  The  history  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  events,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  general  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  early  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  known.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of  art 
handed  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a  civilised 
as  well  as  a  powerful  and  free  people.  The  south,  colonised  from  Greece,  and  even  deno- 
minated Magna  Grtecia,  was  the  scat  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  schools  of  science : 
Pythagoras  taught  at  Crotona ;  and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Romans,  established  their  name  as  a  military  nation. 

Rome  sprung  up  amid  these  nations  rather  as  a  band  of  refugees  than  as  a  regular  state. 
The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  after  another,  first  the  neighbouring  tribes,  then  the  whole 
of  Italy ;  and  afterwords  crossed  the  seas,  to  conquer  all  the  known  world.  Among  their 
high  and  energetic  virtues,  and  daring  exploits,  they  retained  still  a  character  of  rudeness : 
and  the  first  influence  of  their  conquests  was  to  extinguish  in  the  subject  nations  the  degree 
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of  civilisation  they  already  powcmed.  Etniria  lost  her  early  arta,  and  Carthago  that  im* 
menao  commerce  which  embraced  all  the  known  aeaa  of  the  fflobe.  But  as  the  hardy  ca|>- 
taiiiB  of  Ronio  penntratud  to  the  citioi  of  Greece,  and  mw  tlio  matchlciis  works  uf  archi- 
tecture un<l  Hculpturo  with  which  they  were  embellished,  their  ruff|^cd  pride  was  soflencd, 
and  they  wcro  siiiitton  with  the  love  of  these  bcautitlil  arts.  The  orators  of  the  Forum 
8oiit(ht  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  liad  ffiven  dignity  and 
splendour  to  Athens.  At  last,  Cicero  undertook  to  transplant  the  Grecian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately,  at  the  samo  time,  the  chiefs  who  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  so  many 
nations,  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  empire  of  Rome,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  ever  established,  was,  after  dreadful 
convulsions,  erected  on  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  senate  and  the  republic ;  and  the  world  be- 
came, as  it  were,  the  inheritance  of  a  single  man.  On  such  a  trying  and  perilous  emi- 
nence, examples  were  presented  of  the  most  unbounded  cruelty  and  dissoluteness ;  yet  also 
of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened  humanity.  During  the  Augustan  ago,  poetry  and  all  tho 
fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour,  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  carried 
almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  sway,  however,  of  successive 
tyrants,  and  the  brutal  license  of  the  pta<torian  guards,  soon  lett  little  more  tlian  that  bor- 
baroiis  voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a  purely  despotic  government 

The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  ottended  with  calamities  to  Italy  and  to  mankind, 
still  more  dreadful  than  those  with  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  Tho  barbarians  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
pruHHcd  coiitiimully  closer  on  its  frontier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remaining  strength  of  tho  legions.  At  length  they  burst 
all  these  barriers,  and  ravaged  the  beautiful  pkiins  of  Italy.  The  transference  to  the  EJast 
of  the  seat  of  empire  left  this  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common  defence.  Rome 
itself,  tho  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  became  the  prev  of  barbarians ;  it  was  successively 
sacked  by  tho  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genscric.  , 

The  sceptre  was  snatched  from,  the  feeble  hand  of  Augustulus,  and  the  western  empire 
wns  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a  gleam  of  reviving  prosperity  under  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  and  Theodosius  the  Great,  but  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  fVesh  swarms  of  bar- 
barians, among  whom  tho  Lombards  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  have  given  their  name 
to  the  northern  plain  watered  by  the  Po. 

The  empire  ot  Charlemagne  suspended  tho  troubles  of  Italy,  but  formed  the  commencement 
of  that  long  series  of  ultramontane  dominion  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  When  the 
members  of  that  empire,  France  and  Germany,  separated  from  each  other,  Italy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Germany,  which  retained  tho  imperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards  found 
this  country  a  turbulent  and  precarious  appanage. 

The  spiritual  authority  of  tho  Popes  formed  a  new  species  of  empire,  which  seemed  to 
invest  Ilome  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Caesars.  After  a  gradual  progress,  it  rose  under  Gregory  VII.,  to  such  a  height  that 
Henry  IV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  wos  fain  to  present  himself  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  time  these  proud  pontiffs  not  only  claimed  the  right  of 
disposing  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  all  the  officers  and  ministers  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  from  it  the  regular  tribute  of  "Peter's  pence,"  but  oven  of  ex- 
communicntiug  and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  tlicse  usurpations  from  a  power  which  they  considered  in  a  temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a  series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church,  and  distracted 
Europe. 

The  ri.se  of  the  commercial  republics,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  formed  a  brilliant  era 
for  Italy,  enabling  her  almost  to  equal  tlie  most  splendid  uges  of  antiquity.  Their  navies, 
both  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  the  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of 
the  Ottoman,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By  degrees,  also, 
the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  ages  only  a  dim  light  over  Europe,  broke  forth  heie 
into  full  eflulgence.  The  remains  of  Greek  literature  were  conveyed  over  by  the  learned 
men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  tho  Turks;  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  drawn  from 
the  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated.  What  was  of  more  consequence, 
B  race  of  onlighteiiod  princes  and  nobles  arose,  who  sought  glory  in  patronising  knowledge, 
while  a  general  taste  for  it  was  diffused  among  a  wealthy  and  refined  community.  The  arts 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  the  wealth  of  the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly 
expended,  rose  to  ar.  eminence  equalling,  pcrhap^j,  that  of  the  ancients,  and  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  modern  nation. 

The  decline  anu  degradation  of  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilliant  era.  Her  great 
republics  lost  the  liberty  which  had  rendered  them  so  flourishing;  their  arts  and  commerce 
were  transferred  to  tiie  northern  maritime  states.  The  great  monarchial  powers,  uftor  long 
struggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a  state  either  of  subjection  or  vassalage ;  while  they  con- 
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tinned  at  t)ie  mmo  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  the  (ifroat  theatres  of  contention.  Italy  had 
reason  more  and  morn  to  deplore  "  her  futnl  jrift  of  beouty,"  which  became  no  fViiitfiil  a  "aourco 
of  present  woes  and  post;"  nho  was  branded  even  with  the  appellation  of  "slave  ofeloves." 
Homo  herself  lust  her  spiritual  ffrcatncss,  which  woa  withered  even  in  Catholic  countries  by 
the  progress  of  reformation.  Ijio  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  thuup:h  they  prcxhiced  in  Italy 
mony  eventful  scenes,  can  scarcely  bo  considered  as  forniiiiff  an  era  in  her  destiny.  They 
had  only  Iho  ollcct  of  sealing  her  degradation  by  extinguishing  what  remained  of  the  inde- 
pcndcncu  of  her  once  ^rcat  republics,  Venice  and  Uenoa.  The  Italians  are  eaid  to  regret 
the  lost  name  of  the  kmgdom  of  Ital^  given  bv  Bonaparte  to  the  northern  districts,  though 
accompanied  not  with  any  portion  ot  political  fteednni,  but  with  sumo  beneficial  regulations 
of  law  and  police.  In  general  a  great  body  of  the  Italian  pcoplo  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  the 
fallen  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eager  desire  to  seize  any  favourable  occasion  to  revive 
its  ancient  glories ;  but  as  yet  the  iron  hand  of  Austrian  military  power  hoa  crushed  in  the 
bud  every  tendency  of  this  nature. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography , 

The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  tho  well-wishers  of  that  country 
can  luok  with  much  Hutisfuction.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates:  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  IMoeentia, 
tho  appanage  of  Maria-I«uisa.;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Gcnai; 
tho  Grand  I)uke  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  tho  States  of  tho  Church ;  tho 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Mudena  and  Lucca,  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  and  tho  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  8e|>arate,  though  they  hardly  dcHfrvo 
tho  numo  of  independent,  stale  .  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereigntios  possoxs  an 
unhappy  simplicity ;  the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legal  or  couHtitiitioiial 
limit.  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  tho  commercial  states,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of 
Iho  country,  have  any  eft'cctivc  influence  in  the  administration.  They  only  e-verciKC,  by 
their  immense  tbrtuncs,  a  pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of  police,  throw- 
ing the  public  burdens  on  tlio  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  tho  just  protection 
of  the  laws.  Tho  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  is  in  the  most  imperfect  state.  Bands  of 
almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  iVequent  inroads  into  the 
plain ;  thus  rendering  a  great  part  of  their  territory  unfit  fbr  the  residence  of  the  cultivator. 

The  only  tic  between  tho  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in  tho 
paramount  influence  of  Austria ;  tlic  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most  fixed 
opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, his  father-in-law  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  daughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placcntia, 
and  tho  fiimily  of  Sardinia  bound  to  him  by  close  ties  of  consangunity.  What  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, his  troops  also  are  in  a  position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which  should  adopt 
measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  high  potentate.  JUeing  otherwise  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  first  rank,  they  present  no  political  features 
which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  describing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Tho  productive  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  greatly  in  tho  decline  of  her  other  soarces 
of  prosperity.  Yet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  considerable  are  tho 
remains  of  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  land  and  labour  is  still  ample  and 
valuable. 

Agriculture,  as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  take  such  deep  root,  that 
only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  those,  can  eradicate  them.  Italy  is 
now  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  superb  fabrics  with  which  she  formerly  supplied 
them ;  her  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ;  her  merchants,  who  were  once  her 
nobles  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
tlic  Ariio,  and  the  Garigliano  arc  still  cultivated  like  gardens;  and  the  agricultural  produce, 
after  supplying  a  very  dense  population,  affords  a  large  surplus  for  export. 

Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  by  the  landlord,  and  half  by  the  tenant ; 
and  the  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  from  year  to  year ;  but 
a  tenant  who  psiys  his  rent,  and  does  not  give  any  serious  oflfence,  is  nover  removed ;  Mr. 
Forsyth  considers  the  productiveness  as  being  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  smallncss  of  the 
property ;  the  cause  of  which  probably  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  management  where  the 
landlord  co-operates,  the  part  of  those  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  sub- 
stitutes is  commonly  very  ill  done,  and  their  avidity  for  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortion. 
Tho  property  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Rome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  pes- 
tilential desert.  In  Iximbardy  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  the 
opulent  owners  has  been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements ;  the  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  chiefly  duo  to  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.    Several  of  them  were  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic 
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record ;  otiiori  in  tho  twelfth,  thirtcontli,  and  Courtpon  conliiriM.  Tho  aquoiluctn,  iliiiee*, 
and  other  workii  ponnnctml  with  thrm,  ore  utili  tho  ndmiration  of  onKinporn.  Thpy  nro  now 
M)  divided  and  Nublividud,  m  to  convny  tho  nicanii  of  irri|ration  nhnoat  into  ovrry  ticid ;  iind 
in  thia  louthom  clinip,  whcro  nothing  alnioat  but  water  ii  wanted,  the  increaio  of  liirtiilty  ia 
BJMioat  incredible.  Tho  produco  ii  aomotimoa  more  than  tripled ;  and  ifrara  inny  Ix;  nK)wn 
three,  tinir,  and  five  timea  in  tlio  year.  Tho  property  of  water,  thua  the  ((rami  iiwtriiimmt 
of  cultivation,  ia  flxod  and  diatributed  by  tho  tninuteat  reffulationa.  Kvcry  aprinj^  newly 
diacovorod  bolonga  to  thr  proprietor  of  thn  ground,  and  ia  by  nim  imniediulolv  converted  into 
a  littlo  canal.  The  encloaurea  are  aniull,  ami  aurroundcd,  for  the  wko  of  hIiikIo,  by  pnplura 
and  mulliorry  trcca,  which  ((ivo  thn  country  a  rich  wooded  appearance.  Thn  lhiin-Ntenilinf;[a 
are  kept  very  noat  ami  clean.  In  tho  I'uncan  vale  of  tho  A  mo,  tho  irri(;atin((  ayiteni  it 
practiae<l  on  a  ditl'erent  and  xtill  more  eliihoroto  method.  Tho  itcepa  of  the  Apennine, 
IVom  which  tho  water*  (loured  down  only  in  irrejfiilar  torrenta,  recmetl  inconipatiblo  with 
aucli  a  prncew*.  Rt'cuurm;  wna  had  to  tho  terrace  hyHteni,  which,  thoiiffh  not  iincomninn  in 
Aaia,  ia  in  Europe  nimiwt  excluHivoly  Italian.  Tho  procriweH  by  which  level  H|iotH  have  been 
formotl  on  the  nidea  of  tho  HtoepoHt  moiintaina,  naked  rocka  covered  with  earth,  torrenta 
confined  within  walla,  and  f;nidcd  in  littlo  canala  alonff  alnioat  every  field,  could  only  havo 
been  effected  by  the  Florentine  merclmnta  in  their  (^reatoat  proaperity.  The  people  of  tho 
proaent  affo  with  ditiirulty  xiipport  tho  heavy  cxpenaca  of  repairinp;  and  kccpinff  up  theno 
moat  iiBonil  works.  Tho  cultivation  of  Naplea  doea  not  rei)uiro  mich  elalxirato  proceaaea. 
All  that  ia  there  wanted  ia  ahade,  which  ia  procured  by  dividinf(  tho  country  into  very  amall 
ficlda  Icaa  than  an  acre,  and  planting  each  lidn  with  high  trees,  round  which  vinea  aro 
trained.  Tho  land  ia  alnioat  entirely  tilled  with  tho  apadn;  but  the  poor  cultivator  ia 
obliged  to  g^ivc  two-tliirda,  inatead  of  one-half,  to  tho  proprietor.  Tho  Neapolitan  Apennino 
ia  not  cultivated  with  tho  aamo  elaborate  care  oa  tho  TiiBcan ;  but  nature  profliaely  covera 
it  with  the  clieatnut  and  tho  olivo.  An  entirely  different  ayatem  prevaila  in  the  f^rcat  ma- 
rrmmat  or  plaina  along  tho  aoa-conRt,  which,  from  aomc  cause  not  t\illy  aacertamed,  are 
filled  at  a  certain  aeaaon  with  air  «o  peatilential,  that  human  hoinga  cannot  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  loaa  of  henlth,  and  even  of  life.  Theac  wide  plains,  surrounding 
the  greatest  citica  of  Itoly,  present  a  scene  of  tho  most  dreary  desolation,  and  aro  covered 
merely  with  wandering  herda,  walchetl  by  a  few  mounted  ahephcnia,  who,  however  habitu- 
atc<l  to  the  climate,  laiiour  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  six  yeora  each  spot  is 
brought  under  tho  plough,  for  which  purpose  numerous  baliea  of  labourers  are  brought  from 
Rome  and  Sienna ;  andsometimca  a  hundred  plouglis  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get 
over  as  soon  aa  possible  this  dungoroua  operation.  The  farmers  are  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  eighty  in  the  whole  Roman  state.  They  reside  constantly  in  tho  cities,  havo  large 
capitals,  and  long  lenses;  and  some  of  them  havo  live  stock  worth  lif7r>,flOO. 

The  objects  of  ogriciilture  in  Italy  ore  numerous  ond  important.    They  include  grain  of 
oil  tho  most  valunbic  descriptions.    Tho  wheat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinio,  is 
reckoned  the  finest  in  Europe.    Maize  ia  a  prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  tho  food  of  the  lower 
orders;  and  oven  rice  is  raised  with  success,  and  to  a  considcrnblc  extent,  in  the  inundated 
tracts  of  I/)nil)ar(Iy.     Silk  ia  an  universal  staple,  and  of  very  fine  quality.    The  export  of  it, 
in  a  rawer  thrown  stote,  since  the  rleclinc  of  internal  manufactures,  has  been  the  main  basis 
of  Italian  commerce :  it  is  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares  with  that  of 
China  and  Bengal  tho  market  of  Britain.     The  vine  finds  almost  everywhere  a  favourable 
situation,  nnd  is  cultivoted  :  but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  famo  of  the  ancient  Faler- 
nian.     It  is  in  gcncrni  too  aweet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Mr.  Eiii-tiice  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
concrivinj,'  that  the  sober  Italian,  who  drinks  to  quench  thirst,  has  no  motive  to  study  the 
prejwrntion  of  a  delicate  wine.     The  wines  of  Naples  and  Sicily  nro  the  best,  nnd  are  some- 
times seen  at  tho  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.     Tho  Muscatel  nnd  other  Sicilian 
wines  nro  so  extremely  luscious,  that  only  one  or  two  glnsses  cnn  bo  taken  at  n  time.    That 
island,  however,  has  another  kind,  the  Marsaln,  often  sent  to  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  passes  for  Mndeim.     Tho  olivo  grows  in  very  great  luxuriance  in  Naples,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines;  and  the  oil  made  from  it  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  any 
other,  at  least  for  use  in  the  finer  woollen  manufactures,  whence  it  finds  in  f'nn^land  a  steady 
demand,  under  the  name  of  Gnllipoli.     Cattle  are  not  particularly  numerous;  but  many  of 
thern,  from  their  qualities,  arc  singularly  valuable.     Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  cows 
led  in  the  pastures  of  the  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around  Lodi,  which  produco  the  cheese 
considered  superior  in  ricliness  and  flavour  to  any  other  in  the  world.     The  cattle  nro  of  the 
Humrarian  breed,  crossed  with  the  Swiss;  they  are  fed  in  the  atnll  upon  mown  grass;  and 
numbers  of  tho  small  proprietors  keep  n  dairy  in  common,  that  they  may  conduct  the  pro- 
cess on  n  large  scale.     Tho  cattle  on  the  Apennines  arc  of  a  small  gray  kind,  wliich  Mrs. 
Grah:im  praises  as  the  most  beautiful  of  their  species;  but  they  give  little  milk,  and  after 
being  employed  in  labour  arc  driven  down  to  the  Morenima  to  be  fattened  for  the  city  mar- 
kets.    The   sheep  obound   in   all   the   mountainous  districts,  and  their  wool  is  generally 
esteemed.    That  of  the  Venetian  hills  has,  by  crossing  with  the  merino,  been  rendered 
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•Ininat  prrftTt ;  anil  that  of  the  rnniintninii  of  Roino  anil  Nnploii,  thoiijrh  not  H)  Due,  in  valiird 
for  Ihi)  (M|nality  of  itM  toxtiiit).  A  uti'nt  (Nirt  Im  lilm-k,  nn<l  wuvimi  iiiuIvpiI,  tor  tlin  rlnlliJnif 
of  tliii  ((■'llny-Mlnvcii  nnd  of  the  tVlll^^<.  (iootx  ant  rnnrwl  in  (rr<>iit  niiinlM>rM  aniiil  tin*  Aprn- 
nini)  clltrN;  mill  tliclr  tloMh  nnd  milk  i^  the  'linial  fixid  cliii'lly  iimi'iI  liy  tlio  riiltlvitturH,  with 
thn  nililition,  howcvi'r,  of  ftpuli  [xirk.  Iloj;*  aic  r'^ircd  alio  in  jfri'ut  |M'rli>i'tiiiii ;  llii-y  arc  not 
p«'nt  up,  ami  li'd  on  rcfliio,  but  wnndfr  M  l>ir);)<  thrt<f)t;h  Iho  minnIh,  wlii.'rtt  tlii'v  li'i'd  on  riulu, 
niAMt,  and  rimtM;  and  lioconin  nvon  Nonicwhat  intt-llif(rril  nnd  N{>riir||tly  animulN.  'I'lin  linnm 
and  Imcon  tliiiH  iiruliicod  aro  ciinNidnrril  at  Huni''  >(»  a  ^retii  l<!.<<'  ry-  Thn  fVuitM  uf  Italy  nro 
vnriiMiH  and  di'liciou*,  but  nonn  ar>'  of  Muoh  vaiiM''  na  tho  clies{itii'<>i  which  in  th«  upper 
rpf^iunii  ronntitutn  thit  IImxI  of  n  niiuit  "'-'  \xiij  of  inniif'UinrerH,  who  ••vcn  dry  and  convert 
tlicni  into  broad.  Tho  A|M-nnino  tindM<r,  i  <  iHistinf;  chielty  i>f  '>ok  and  chestnut,  iM  little  uHod 
except  for  ImrrelH.  Tho  italino  plantH  of  vS.iiiy  yield  a'  liarillu  wliirli  rivniH  that  of  Hpoin. 
Ainonif  partial  olijectM  wo  may  mention  cotton  ill  >lie  Noiithern  proviiittx  nf  Naple«,  which 
wan  imxlucod  in  iHl'i,  to  thn  amount  of  (M),(NM)  balm,  mid  the  hemp  of  Bologna,  tAliich  iirof 
pt'culiar  excellence.  Tho  Neapolitan  manna,  which  exiidcR  from  a  iip<.'cica  of  axh,  is  nmdn 
a  rovol  monopoly. 

1  he  manufncturcN  in  Italy,  onco  remarkable  for  their  clojfonco  and  variety,  arn  now  every- 
whoro  in  n  atate  of  decay,  and  preHont  oidy  npecimeuM  on  e  aniall  Bcale  of  *lmt  formerly 
exiiited.  Tho  ^ront  and  opulent  citizenK,  atler  thn  military  revolutions  which  deprived  them 
of  influence  and  Heciirity,  Moeni  everywhere  to  have  retired  to  the  country,  and  invested  their 
cnpitalM  in  land,  Hilk  waa  formerly  thn  (^rond  Ntaple,  particularly  in  the  form  of  velveto  and 
damaHkn,  richly  adorned  with  (rold  and  adver  embroidery.  Thin  manufacture  hIiII  cxiHta  in 
moHt  of  tho  great  cities,  though  on  a  reduced  scale.  Tho  Vem^tian  Htates,  in  nOTi,  had  only 
8701  silk  weaversi,  and  1163  (.'old  nnd  silver  spinners.  In  IWCJ,  thn  nund)er  of  weavers  in 
Turin  had  been  reduced  from  M(H)  to  5()0.  The  I^mdmrd  |N<asantry,  however,  atill  carry  on 
tho  throwing^  of  silk  u|)on  their  (iirms,  and  it  Im  exported  in  the  shape  of  or^ifnnzino  for  the  iiso 
of  tho  foreign  miinufacturer.  The  wtKdlen  manufactures  of  Florenrn  were  onco  immense, 
Kivinf;  employment  to  !M),(KK)  persons ;  but  they  are  now  both  few  nnd  conrsc.  Linen  is  con- 
aidcrable,  anil  is  often  combined  with  cotton,  which  flourishes  tolerably  in  the  southern  pro- 
vincea  of  Naples,  where  tho  nuislins  of  Toronto  enjoy  a  pofxl  deal  of  reputotion.  Glass,  in 
brilliant  and  curious  forms,  was  once  n  celebrated  and  admired  article ;  and  there  arc  still 
made  at  Venice,  on  tho  island  of  Murano,  mirrors,  ({lass  beads,  and  tubes;  at  Florence,  tho 
flasks  bearini;  the  nnrno  of  that  city.  It  seems  doubttbl  if  tho  art  fhnt  produced  tho  ancient 
earthenware  of  Etrnria  still  exist.  In  tho  Florentine  and  Roman  states  are  made,  without 
the  uso  of  tho  wheel,  numerous  jnrs  of  red  enrlhenwaro  for  holdinff  oil;  probably  on  a  very 
antique  model.  Tho  works  of  l)occia,  near  Florence,  produce  proods  resendilitiff  those  of 
Stamirdehire.  Thn  only  flno  porcelain  of  Italy  is  that  made  at  Naples,  which  may  vie  with 
any  in  Europe.  Tho  potteries  at  Terramo,  in  the  Abrn/.zn,  nro  niso  very  extensive.  Home 
curious  'vorks,  inlaid  npnte  tables,  cameos,  mo.-inicH,  &r.,  which  elsewhere  rank  with  the  fine 
arts,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  nt  Florence  nnd  Rome,  as  to  be  nrticlea  of  trade.  The 
paper  of  Italy  had  formerly  a  h\pU  reputation  ;  and  that  of  Belluno,  and  some  parts  of  Tus- 
cany, is  still  in  repute.  lixtremely  fine  soap  is  made  generally  throuf^hout  Italy,  but  more 
particularly  in  Sicily.  Wo  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  which 
afllirds  a  most  vnliinbln  employment  to  the  country  (rirls  in  that  nei^rhbourhtxxl,  and  yields  a 
produce  of  al)out  $025,000  a  year.  In  general,  Italian  statistics  are  in  st)  low  a  state,  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  possible  even  to  conjecture  the  amount  of  these  various  articles. 

Minerals,  especially  metnls,  nre  deficient  to  a  degree  remnrkable  for  a  country  so  very 
mountainous.  The  Alps,  which  nre  so  rich  on  tho  side  of  Germany,  produce  on  that  of 
Italy  only  iron  in  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  copper  in  that  of  Belluno.  The 
Brescian  iron  has  been  worked  with  considerable  diligence,  being  formed  into  the  steel  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Brescian,  and  into  various  descriptions  of  hardware,  which,  how- 
ever, hove  shared  tho  general  decline  of  Italian  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  boasts  of 
some  native  writers,  no  mines  of  importance  seem  to  exist  in  any  part  of  tho  Apennines,  or 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  islnnd  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  its  fine  iron.  The  cliffs 
of  this  great  calcareous  chain,  however,  produce  vntuablc  stone,  nnd  particulnrly  several 
species  of  beautiful  marble,  among  which  that  of  Carrnrn  is  conspicuous;  nor  are  there 
M-anting  ngatcs  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  nn  article  of  im- 
portance. 

The  mercantile  transactions  of  Itoly  have  declined  in  n.  still  more  remarkable  degree. 
Tho  discovery  of  America,  ond  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  transferred 
tho  most  valuable  trade  of  the  world  into  channels  fVom  which  she  was  excluded.  The  re- 
strictive, and,  in  many  respects,  oppressive  system,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  nnd  German 
princes,  chilled  tho  spirit  of  enterprise ;  nnd  tho  great  capitalists  of  Venice  and  Genoa  pre- 
ferred investing  their  money  nt  high  interest  in  foreign  finids.  Tho  only  great  commercial 
activity  now  existing  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not  only  the  commerce  of  Tuscany, 
but  that  of  Naples  nnd  Sicily,  and  keeps  even  a  regular  dep6t  of  all  tho  commodities  of  the 
Levant.    Mr.  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  and  in- 
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terest  in  receiving  these  goods  at  third  or  fourth  liand,  and  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent., 
from  traders  who  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  cheat  the  infidels;  but  the  merchants  find,  pro* 
iiably,  an  extreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a  complete 
a.ssortment  of  Mediterranean  goods.  The  exports  from  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  produce  already  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  olive  oil ;  to  which  may  be  added  Parmesan  cheese ;  marble ;  almonds,  and 
raisins,  from  Sicily  and  Lipari;  Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw  hats, 
and  tt  great  quantity  of  rags.  The  staple  import  is  salt-lish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
.luring  the  fusts  of  the  church.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  from  Newfoundland,  called  hero 
bacallo,  and  pilchards  from  Cornwall.  All  kinds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a  mor- 
ket ;  also  iron,  lead,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  cottons  from  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  from  Odessa,  beans  from  Egypt;  the  fruits,  cotton,  and 
drugs  of  the  Levant ;  but  more  for  the  accommodation  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  a  pursuit  for  which  the  extensive  coa;5ts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
furnish  nmple  scope,  as  they  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sufticlent  diligence  for  iintnodiate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  either  to  fiirnish  objects 
of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a  large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  are  shipped  in  large 
quantities  from  Sicily  (or  Leghorn;  and  it  seems  to  be  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  they  do  not  equal  tlie  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  tlio  western  coast  of  the  same  island  is 
a  considerable!  coral  fishery.  Amber,  as  a  marine  production,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
found  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  than  on  any  other  coast.  Tne  tunny  fishery  of  Sar- 
dinia is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  canals,  constructed  during  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy,  are  very  numerous  and 
\'aluable.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a  large  scale,  connected  by 
innumerable  minor  channels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  has  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  unrivalled  fer- 
tility. This  is  still  more  decidedly  the  case  in  the  Florentine  canals,  which  are  merely 
broad  ditches  cut  along  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  diflerent  times  with  a  view  to  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes.  Commercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

The  roads  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire and  republic.  From  Rome,  as  a  centre,  five  great  ways  branched  off  to  the  different 
frontiers.  All  obstacles  were  removed,  rocks  levelled,  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to  form 
routes  the  most  direct,  level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedged  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  flat  surface  of 
rock ;  and  such  is  the  durability  thus  produced,  that  several  large  portions  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  in  as  entire  a  state  as  at  their  first  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  great  roads  still  continue,  and  are  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ;  so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  the  occasional  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  of  the  Apennine 
recesses. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  are  marked  by  prominent  and 
striking  features.  The  jjeople,  in  some  respects,  arc  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  the  world.  While  the  German  and  many  English  nobles  placed  their  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  assemblies  for  con- 
versation, formed  the  delight  of  tlie  Italians.  The  one  spends  much  of  his  fortune  in  keep- 
ing a  splendid  toble,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds ;  the  other  in  building  palaces,  and  adorning 
them  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  French  are,  perhaps,  still  more  gay 
and  social ;  but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a  nois)',  empty,  and  nnimal  kind ;  while  the  Italian 
derives  his  delight  from  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensibility.  The  nobles 
of  this  country  were  from  the  first  civic  ;  and  all  their  habits  have  continued  to  be  those  of 
a  city.  What  ihey  call  the  chase,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  liold  adventurous  field-sports 
of  England,  but  consists  merely  in  driving  a  number  of  animals  into  an  enclosed  place,  and 
shooting  tliom  at  their  ease.  No  pains,  are  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
which  are  managed  according  to  a  mechanical  routine,  under  the  care  of  stewards,  who 
ofl;cn  embezzle  a  great  part  of  the  produce.  Being  excluded  also  from  all  concern  in  public 
afliiiis,  and  from  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become  estranged  from  habits  of 
manly  ond  energetic  exertion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  a  li.stless  and  lounging  apathy, 
inakiu'j'  it  tlioir  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  iiin.4  easy  and  agreeable  manner. 
Their  diiy  is  spnnt  in  n  regular  routine  of  attenduncc  on  mass,  on  their  lady,  on  the  theatre, 
the  Casino,  and  the  Corso.  As  tiie  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
the  great  increase  in  their  number,  by  reducing  tliem  to  a  miserable  and  proud  poverty, 
tends  still  more  to  degrade  them  in  tlic  public  eye.     Ostentatious  magnificence  is  combined 
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with  sordid  economy ;  the  raoet  superb  equipages  and  apartments  are  let  out  to  foreigners, 
who  are  not  even  quite  sure  of  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  the  Florentine  palaces 
is  a  little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantities.  But  the  deepest  reproach 
of  Italian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by  which  every  mar- 
ried lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  servente,  who  imposes  on  himself  the  duty, 
wherever  she  is  or  goes,  to  dangle  afler  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  connection  is  said 
to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
but  rather  to  form  an  Hat  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
fashionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a  routine  of  almost  mechanical  ob- 
servance ;  the  gallant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but  of  her  whom  he 
serves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  is  with  an  anathema  against  the  mar- 
ried pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard  for  each  other.  Still, 
charity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles.  The  misericordia,  an  in- 
stitution diflused  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  four  hundred  persons,  many 
of  higli  rank,  who  devote  themselves  to  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  superintending  the 
hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  they  perform  under  the  disguise  of  long  black  vestments, 
which  cover  and  conceal  the  &ce.  There  is  another  society  for  searching  out  and  relieving 
the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg :  but  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  time 
their  zeal  had  so  far  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams considers  their  original  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  of  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  be- 
stowed, especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness 
and  mendicity  which  prevail  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted  as  another 
virtue  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine,  intoxication 
is  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks.  English  visiters  complain  that,  amid  the 
profusion  of  otlier  forms  of  courtesy,  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  the 
most  opulent.  A  dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment  whatever.  The  ac- 
companiment of  real  politeness  and  civility,  however,  shows  that  this  proceeds  not  from 
want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to  good  cheer  by  the 
English  nation. 

The  lower  ranks  form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  scarcely  any  intervening 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  shopkeepers  of  Florence  and  Rome  possess  a 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetry,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  pecu- 
liar animation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  of  any  European 
peoplo.  The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ;  spending, 
not  very  wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the 
populace  of  the  great  towns  display  a  character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed. 
They  seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  citizens,  beggars,  and  bandits.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  in  particular,  form  a  numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
regular  society.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses, — almost  without  clothes, 
and  with  only  a  daily  handful  of  maccaroni.  Having  obtained  this  by  theft,  by  begging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  wayward  humours.  Tliey  are  a  set  of  wild  merry  rogues,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  full  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  and  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions tiiey  have  mode  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
family,  to  whom  they  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assassination,  whether  for  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  passion,  which  was  long  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  French.  They  deprived  the  sanctuaries  of  their  right  to  protect  the 
assassin ;  and  that  right  has  not  since  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numerous  class 
ure  tlie  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a  sort  of  separate 
))eople,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a  great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of  their  line 
of  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through  Italy, 
afl^ords  them  opportunities  of  which  they  know  well  how  to  profit.  The  road  from  Rome  to 
Nn])les  is  their  favourite  haunt,  and  even  when  guarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at  the  distance 
(if  every  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  travelled  with  safety.  They  carry  on  their  trade  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  not  without  some  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honour  when  it  has 
once  been  pledged.  Their  grand  aim  is  to  carry  off  some  person  of  distinction,  and  then  to 
exact  a  ransom  proportioned  to  his  means  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even  the  German 
trtxjps  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti ;  but,  under  tlie  supine 
indolence  of  the  Ncajwlitan  government,  they  nre  again  recruiting  their  strength. 

Religion  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  that  great  spiritual  domi- 
nion which  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded  sway  over  Euroiw.    The  pope,  as  spiritual 
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head  of  the  Catholic  church,  maintains  an  establishment  rather  suited  to  his  former  supre- 
macy, than  to  the  limited  and  almost  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises.  The 
great  council  of  the  church  consisUof  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  according  to  the  regu- 
lar establishment,  amount  to  seventy :  they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  their  part  they 
elect  him  out  of  their  body.  Every  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a  consistory,  to  deliber- 
ate on  the  general  afiairs  of  the  church.  Particular  departments  are  also  administered  by 
congregations,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify  public 
boards.  There  is  a  congregation  de  propagandd  fide,  for  missions  to  foreign  parts  and  tlie 
conversion  of  heretics ;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  for  making  up  tlie  list  of  prohibited 
books.  The  Jesuits,  since  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  their  head-quarters  at 
Rome,  where  their  general  resides.  The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its  rigour, 
forms  one  of  these  congregations.  There  are  thirty-eight  archbishops  in  Italy ;  and  the 
number  of  suffragans  varies  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  jjope.  The  clergy,  both  secu- 
lar and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous ;  and  their  possessions  wore 
immense,  consisting  chiefly  in  land.  The  tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  Tuscany 
had  been  altogether  abolished.  During  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was  an  exten- 
sive confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property ;  and  though  this 
has  been  partly  restored,  much  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  purchasers.  It  is  said 
that  not  much  benefit  has  thence  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  merely  found  a  new 
and  often  more  rigid  landlord.  Another  means  of  support  to  the  church  is  from  alms ;  and 
the  two  most  powerful  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  have  expressly 
announced  themselves  as  mendicant ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  renders  this  source  of  wealth 
much  less  productive  than  formerly. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Cfatholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  imposing 
splendour.  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at  St.  Peter's,  and  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  All  the  parade  of  dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are  united  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  to  produce 
the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  eflect:  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said  to  be  in  St. 
Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  burn  over  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome :  in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a  show  of  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  while  in  anotlier  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. These  great  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fasting,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
nival, or  interval  of  almost  unbounded  license.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period  is  described 
by  I^dy  Morgan  as  enlivened  by  busy  preparation  in  draping  the  churches,  clothing  altars, 
and  forming  festoons;  also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  ond  cradles  for  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  cliurches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes  in  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  sometimes  she  can  only  get  a  tin  crown,  set  off  with  gilt  paper  and  glass  beads. 
Mary,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham,  is  the  goddess  of  Italy;  even  tlie  robbers,  who  are  gene- 
rally devout,  never  go  forth  on  a  marauding  expedition,  without  her  image  carefully  tied 
round  Ihe  neck. 

In  literature  and  science,  tlie  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy ;  first  for  the  classical 
works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age ;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival  of 
literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  nigiit  of  ignorance.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  as  standing 
in  the  first  class  of  poets;  Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Machiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  histo- 
rians of  their  own  and  several  succeeding  ages ;  and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy, 
her  literary  greatness  has  suffered  decay ;  the  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Estes  was  no  longer  extended  to  it ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed, 
was  depressed  by  slavery  and  adversity,  Itiily,  however,  has  not  ceased  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  distinguished  works.  The  lyrics  if  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Fillcaja,  have  attracted 
admiration ;  and  the  drama,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  very  imposing  mnnnor  by  Alfieri  and  Monti.  At  the  same  time  the  political  works 
of  Filangieri,  Bcccaria,  and  Vcrri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views;  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Fontana,  and  others  have  acquired  distinction  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

The  literary  collections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value:  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
the  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  in  Europe ;  the  number  of  volumes  (a  sim- 
ple fact,  which  migiit  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  left  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,(X)0:  he  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
whieli  makes  a  very  vngue  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valu- 
able [Mirt,  are  reckoned  by  him  at  .W.OfX),  but  by  Mr.  Cadell  only  at  30,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  ago.  The  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  .500,  to  he  selected  by  themselves ;  but  if  (as  ro|K)rted  by  Lady 
Morgan)  the  choice  was  capriciously  made  by  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.    The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  libraries,  at  Florence, 
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and  that  of  tlie  Institute  of  Bologna,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  contain,  however,  a  rich 
store  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  riches  of  that  of  Milan  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Angclo  Mai,  who  has  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
other  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkish  legends  that  have  been  writ* 
ten  above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modena,  notwithstanding 
severe  and  repeated  losses,  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples,  the  papyri,  dug 
out  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modem  literary  curi- 
osities. 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country, 
and  have  even  flourislied  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An  aristocracy 
living  in  cities,  and  estranged  from  rural  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion m  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellishment.  The  houses  of  the  Me- 
dici and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  such 
monuments. 

Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qualities  of 
form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art^  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  A  school  nearly  contemporaneous  was 
formed  at  Venice,  which,  as  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
of  Bologna,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  great  excellence,  just 
below  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a  century,  though  Italy  has  had  some 
showy  and  popular  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  any  classic  reputation : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  by  tliose  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  of  the  ancient 
works.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and  often 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  sale,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Roman  and  Plorentine  painters. 

The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  ages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the  ancient 
schools ;  though  Michael  Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  produced  some 
very  splendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  burst  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modern  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity.  Thorwald- 
sen,  also,  though  a  Dane,  having  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rome,  has  generally 
been  considered  as  Italian. 

Engraving  is  an  art  subsidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in  their 
train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable  etchings 
by  the  Bolognese  painters,  Italy  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained  behind 
Franie  and  Flanders.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when  the 
patronage  afforded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpato,  Bettelini,  Gandolfi,  and 
above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever  existed. 
The  talent  of  these  artists  also  having  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces  of  the  early 
masters,  has  rendered  their  engravings  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

Architecture  is  another  art  in  which  Italy  has  no  modern  rival.  Though  some  of  the 
northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  structures,  none  of  them  dis- 
play the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who  hold  the 
foremost  place  am  }ng  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in  designing 
several  great  ediflies,  wiiich  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  a.«tonishing  magnificence  of  the  arciiitcctural  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
they  are  completely  matched  by  St.  Peter's,  tlie  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other 
modern  churches. 

The  collections  of  art  in  Italy  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might  be 
inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients 
which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  Eastern  empire,  or  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought 
into  it ;  and  that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  nK. 
Even  at  the  time  when  French  rapacity  had  stripped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  the 
grand  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Caracci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  remained  immutably  fi.xed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest 
ornament  of  all  the  collections  beyond  the  Alps ;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  Italy,  seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  profusion  of  those  which  remain.  Rome 
continues  still  the  great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe :  no  pain'er  is  considered  fully 
accomplished  until  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  capital ;  and  many  from  the  most 
remote  countries,  enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

In  music,  Italy  has  bonstod  a  similar  pre-eminence ;  and  for  a  long  time  all  the  great  com- 
posers in  the  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Salieri,  were  exclusively  Italian. 
Of  late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerful  rival ;  Vienna  especially  ha.s 
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produced  aeveral  composers  of  the  first  class.  Yet  Italy  seems  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art;  thither  all  the  students  repair;  and  its  vocal  performers  are 
considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country.      .  , 

The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  m  estimating  the  character  of 
a  people,  of  whom  so  large  a  proportion  live  only  for  amusement  The  arts  now  enume- 
rated,  as  brought  to  such  perfection,  furnish  a  great  part  of  their  daily  recreation;  to  which 
they  add  a  still  more  refined  one,  improvisatory  poetry.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy,  there 
are  bards  who  are  ready  to  recite  a  crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the  spot ; 
and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
any  of  the  productions  of  these  improvisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  m  gene 
raf ;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a  process  for  the  display  of  quicknesa  of  fancy, 
than  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced.  , .    ,  .     .    •   » 

The  mansions  of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  splendour  and  art  displayed  both  m  their  form 
and  interior  decoration.  Those  built  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
are  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces;  and  their  classic  exterior,  spacious  apart- 
ments, and  the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned,  render  them 

often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  They 
are  maintained,  however,  rather  for  show  than  use ; 
all  the  finest  apartments  being  employed  as  galle- 
ries of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  ftmily 
reside  are  of  small  dimension,  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  which,  to 
an  English  gentleman,  appear  indispensable :  in 
short,  to  him  they  appear  little  better  thun  garrets. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even 
to  the  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  little  farm- 
ers in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
porticoes  and  colonnades,  and  oflen  display  a  classic  aspect  {fig.  351.). 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  or  strictly  national. 
Among  the  upper  ranks,  French  fashions  prevail ;  many  of  those  in  the  country,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  hilly  districts,  display  a  picturesque  variety,  which,  being  not  unaccompanied 
with  taste,  produces  ollon  a  very  pleasing  effect  (Jig.  3,52.) 


Tutcan  Collage. 


Ildltan  CoBlume. 

In  the  food  of  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  very  temperate,  we  know  not  any  very 
characteristic  article,  except  maccaroni.  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  generally 
adopted  08  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  presented  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

Setrr.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  local  (li\isions  of  Italy  are  more  than  usually  prominent;  for  though  tlio  country  ia 
united  l>y  name,  by  a  common  inngungo,  and  by  a  strong  national  ffeeling,  it  has  yet  been  par- 
titioned into  a  number  of  states,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The  numerous  little 
rrpublics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  brilliant  a  figure,  and  disputed  for  supremacy,  hove, 
in  the  late  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  existence,  and  merged  into  the  great 
states.  Italy  is  thus  divided  into  five  great  portions:  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  States;  2.  Tus- 
cany ;  3.  Lombardy,  or  the  Austrian  States ;  4.  The  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  5.  Naplei 
and  Sicily :  to  which  must  be  added  the  smaller  states  of  6.  San  Marino ;  7.  Modena ;  8. 
Lucca;  9.  Parma;  10.  Monaco. 
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SvBSECT.  1. — Eccleiiiulical  States. 

The  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once  poHgoiwod 
and  are  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  all  tlic  divisions  of  Italy.  Nevortnolosa,  a* 
Ihey  contain  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monuments,  and  were  tlie  central  theatre  of  all 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  any  other  of 
these  celebrated  regions.  They  form  a  central  band,  extending  entirely  across  the  country, 
and  separating  tlie  north  from  the  south  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferraru,  thoir 
eastern  portion  shoots  a  large  branch  northwards  as  far  as  the  Po.  They  are  thus  in  contact 
on  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Anenninos  pnsM 
entirely  through  them,  producing  on  their  borders  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  scenory  ii< 
Europe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  falls  of  Terni,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and  Frascati, 
These  mountains  divide  the  states  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  western  is  the  iiioNt 
extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  waste  and  pestilential. 
The  eastern,  comprising  the  Bilognese  and  the  March  of  Ancona,  is  more  fertile  and  bottt.T 
cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic, 
The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  though  not 
equal  in  quality  to  tiiose  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories.  There  is  very  little 
manufacturing  industry  of  any  description.  The  annats,  contributions,  and  indulgences, 
which  anciently  maintained  the  pontifical  sovereign  in  such  pomp,  have  diHop|)enre(l  with 
the  decaying  faith  of  the  Catholic  world,  lie  maintains  about  6U0()  or  7(K)0  troops,  which 
are  little  better  than  a  species  of  militia. 

The  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  is  nearly  2,600,000.  Principal  towns  ;— 
Rome,  150,000;  Bologna,  70,000;  Ancona,  30,000;  Perugia,  30,000;  Ferrara,  24,(K)0;  Ra- 
venna, 16,000 ;  Forli,  16(000 ;  Rimini,  15,000 ;  Pesaro,  14,000 :  Benevento  (in  Naples),  14,000 ; 
Ascoli,  12,000;  Viterbo,  12,000;  Macerata,  12,000;  Urbino,  11,000;  Lorctto,  H(KH»;  Civita 
Vecchia,  7000. 

The  revenue  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  from  the  want  of  any  official  statements, 
M.  Balbi,  in  a  communication  to  tlie  Bulletin  Universel,  states  it  to  have  amoimted,  in  1818, 
to  1,720,000/. ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  land-tax,  400,00<M. ;  from  customs,  300,(HM)/. ; 
monopolies,  190,000/. ;  registers,  &c.  200,000/. ;  lottery,  133,000/.  At  present,  the  same 
writer  estimates  it  only  at  1,237,000/.  burdened  with  a  debt  of  24,700,000/. 

Rome  iJig.  353.)i8  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,    This  ancient  city,  still  great 
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in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  more  interesting  spectacle  ihnn  the  proudest 
capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  wore,  nil  the  sublimest  monumenfn 
of  history  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  is  rendered  sacred  by  awful  names  and  heroic  actions. 
The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  niiil  of  thosn 
whose  nod  fixed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seems  to  hover  nroun<l  the  "cterniil  city." 
Gibbon,  while  lie  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a  part  of  his  character,  admits  that  it  never  left 
him  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wandering  through  the  streets  and  niDiiiinients  of 
Rome.  Indcpcpdent  even  of  these  higli  associations,  Rome  contains  the  most  perli'ct  workH 
in  architecture,  p-.iiiifing  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the  nges  botli  ancient  and  modtirn,  wlioii 
those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height.  Even  now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  tnntn  or 
perfect  skill  in  those  refined  and  beautiful  arts,  flock  to  Rome  as  their  school.  Tocelebroto 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been  written ;  but  we  can  merely  mention  thoNO 
grand  features  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  outlines  of  ancient  Rome,  and  its  relation  to  the  modern  city,  tnay  bo  distinctly  traced. 
Forsyth  distinguishes  three  cities  called  Rome;  that  which  the  Gnuls  destroyed,  timt  which 
Nero  burned,  and  that  wiiich  Nero  rebuilt.  The  walls  begun  by  Servius  TuUius,  and  com- 
pleted by  Aurelian,  present  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forms  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  Rome.    The  modern  city  is  still  enclosed  by  them ;  but  it  covers  only  a  portioji 
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of  tho  vast  site  occupied  by  the  mistress  of  tlic  world.  It  extends  chiefly  over  the  Campus 
Martius  and  along  the  Tiber,  forming  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  The  spectator 
must  turn  to  the  other  side  of  that  hill  before  he  is  mot  bv  the  genius  of  ancient  Rome. 
There,  scattered  in  vast  and  shapeless  masses  over  the  seven  hills,  appear  its  ruins.  They 
stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  funeral  cypress  waving  over  them.  Its  palaces,  its 
tombs,  its  baths,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  obelisks,  stand  majestic  but  solitary  moim- 
ments  amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The  Palatine,  which  originally 
contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and  most  populous  quarter,  and 
is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the  orders,  and  with  all  Italy,  presents 
a  mere  landscape,  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a  convent  The  temples,  palaces,  and  por- 
ticoes lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  that  the  utmost  learning  of  the  modern  architect  and 
antiquary  have  been  wasted  in  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  their  plan  and  their  site.  Of 
the  imperial  palace  only  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of  one  wing  remain.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grand  objects,  the  details  of 
ancient  Rome  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  researches  of  the  learned.  We  cannot  tell  tho 
site  of  many  of  the  objects  even  most  famous  in  antiquity.  We  cannot  say,  "Here  stood 
the  house  of  Mccenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace."  However,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills, 
aro  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot  be  mistaken:  "a  walk  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  history  of  ages."  The  leading  features  in  Romp 
are  the  ancient  edifices ;  the  modern  edifices ;  tho  works  of  painting ;  and  the  works  o< 
sculpture. 

Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  retain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others  have 
been  so  shattered,  that  their  original  form  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  r^ains  to  in 
spire  the  most  solemn  emotions,  and  to  give  a  full  idea  of  tho  perfection  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  are  divided  by  Forsyth  into  tho  works  of  tho 
kings,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  the  solid  and  rude  Tuscan  order, 
with  large  uncemented  blocks;  but  only  a  few  detached  specimens  of  them  can  now  be 
traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  objects  of  utility  and 
power, — aqueducts,  bridges,  roads.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  Rome,  undermined  by  the  vast  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  falling,  that  the  arts  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture.  The  orders  were  Grecian ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Doric  and  Ionic  predominate  in  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  orna- 
mented Corinthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a  variety,  was  employed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal edifices.  Of  these,  the  Pantheon  and  Co. 
liseum  remain  nearly  entire,  or  with  only  such 
touches  of  ruin  as  render  them  more  awfiil 
and  picturesque.  The  Pantheon  (,Jig.  354.),  whose 
portico,  it  is  said,  "shines  inimitable  on  earth," 
preserves  uninjured  this  feature,  its  graceful  dome 
and  its  pavement,  and  the  rich  fluted  marble  pil- 
lars that  line  its  walls;  while  the  deep  tints  of 
age  only  serve  to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet 
Mr.  Eustace  laments  it  as  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  disastrous  twilight  of  eighteen  centuries ;  he 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the  statues  that  graced 
its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  dome, 
the  silver  that  lined  the  compartments  of  its 
roof  within :  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  of  eqjol  antiquity  to 
be  so  well  preserved;  which  seems  owing  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.   The  amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum  (Jiff.  355.),  that  spacious  structure 

"  Which,  in  its  piililic  dnys,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  nncrowded  natinna  in  its  wonih," 

presents  still  the  most  gigantic  monument  of  the  Roman  world.    Fifty  thousand  people 

could  find  scats  in  it ;  yet  this  huge 
s|)ace  was,  it  appears,  sometimes  in- 
sufficient for  the  multitude^:  who 
thronged  to  witness  the  cruel  specta- 
cles there  exhibited.  This  edifice,  by 
its  circular  form,  and  the  solidity  of 
its  materials,  was  enabled  to  defv  'he 
eflbcts  of  Ixirbnrism ;  but  it  fr !!  ii  v  ir 
tim  to  tho  hand  oftnstc.  Tim  niwiern 
nobles,  in  pneking  to  adorn  Rome  with 
palncoH,  used  the  Coliseum  as  a  ([uar- 
ry  out  of  which  the  materials  miwht 
be  drawn.  Tho  Farnese  palace,  one 
of  its  most  boasted  structures,  is  en- 
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tirely  built  out  of  it.  The  work  of  spoliation  was  arreeted  before  it  lm*l  Ntri|i|ifil  t'ff  imt« 
than  half  of  this  august  edifice;  and  Irom  the  frequent  repetition  of  itx  pnrtu  tiiuiiiifli  rfiimin* 
to  enable  the  architect  to  design  a  complete  restoration.  Somo  criticiduiN  liitvn  hiu'ii  iiiiuto 
on  its  details;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  bo  the  most  magiiilicoiit,  uiul  to  mu\U<  tlia 
most  solemn  emotions,  of  any  existing'  monument  of  anti(iuity.  Dittliti  tiiriii  iitiiithfr  iniwit 
superb  class  of  Roman  monuments.  Those  of  Caracalla  rcscniblo  the  ruin*  iif  ii  tjily  riilhcr 
than  of  any  single  structure.  They  aflbrded,  in  fact,  every  variety  uf  rooroutlon  |  t'linlnlliltig 
temples,  porticoes,  libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  l)n  nocuininttiltttion 
for  three  thousand  persons  to  bathe  at  a  time.  The  numerous  columns,  |)uintlntfii,  hihI  Mtiittitic, 
have  been  obliterated ;  though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  Fiirntrntt  wflr«  dutf 
up  from  beneath.  But  the  walls  and  many  spacious  apartments  remain,  nnd  tht*  ((minriil 
outline  may  still  be  distinguished.  There  are  traces  of  a  mosaic  pavomuiit,  whioh  nppcitrM 
to  have  extended  over  the  whole.  The  baths  of  Diocletian  are  almoHt  eniiiilly  VHitt,  but 
show  a  decline  of  the  art ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  now  convortud  iiitti  n  ctinvpiit 
of  Carthusians.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either;  but  tliny  appPHf  to  hitvo  been 
constructed  in  a  purer  taste,  and  beneath  them  was  found  the  Laocoon,  and  thti  lliitiNt  rpinnini 
of  ancient  paintmg.    The  column  of  Trajan  (Jg.  356.)  and  tiiat  of  AntonlllUK  (Jg,  807.) 
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survive  as  magnificent  examples  of  this  description  of  edifice.  They  are  of  the  f\m»i  whito 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  a  goripn  of  neiil|iliiro, 
which  winds  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital  of  oncli,  rppriti^ontiiiu  their 
respective  wars  and  triumphs.  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  containa  flflOO  ll|iiirtiNj  tbriiilnu 
a  complete  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mine  from  which  all  moilorn  piiiiilorKi  Imvn 
drawn  materials.  The  two  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  thoir  lolly  tilirinim,  nnd  In 
their  room  have  been  elevated,  with  very  bad  taste,  representations  of  Ht.  I'etPr  itlltl  Ht,  I'mii. 
Triumphal  arches  formed  witli  the  ancients  a  favourite  mode  of  coinmoinoratiii(f  (frciil  iii'tiutiH 
and  signal  achievements.    Of  these,  Rome  still  exhibits  some  splumlid  romuInN,     Tlit)  Arch 

„-£,  - ^_ .  of  Constantino  (y/^r,  !lft8,)  jx  tilt*  loitit-Mt, 

*""       -   '  ■  ""«*  ■-i«*TiHregfc.w_  the  noblest,  and   in   the   pur*>i>t  ulyh,'  of 

architecture.  Tliiit  of  TituM  \n  riolii'r,  but 
is  considered  by  Mr.  J'^ofsytli  nu  ttHi  much 
crowded  with  sciilpturo,  Tlin«)  of  Suvt-run 
and  Gallienus  are  decidedly  iul'iiflop,  Tlio 
tombs  are  lastly  to  bo  mniitioiUMJ,  iin  tin 
object  onwhicli  art  luid  poiiij)  wttrti  iiivlKlind 
by  the  ancientH.  Thosn  of  Autfimtim  luiti 
of  Adrian  are  on  tlio  ntoNt  (jlpnlit)  n'liir, 
resembling  subturranoouiic'itltiK,  Tho  lower 
vaults  of  the  former  are  liifue  •nuiuti'h  to 
servo  for  ;i  inoilern  nniphillieiHrfi  j  hut  tiiey 
were  tombs  on  a  lioaiiitublo  fiyMtinu  dnwtlut'd 
to  contain  not  himself  and  his  relations  only,  but  his  freodmen  and  nil  their  lIuiiilii'N,  TImt 
of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  its  dimensions,  still  forms  the  Castle  of  St.  Ang(i|o,  (lit*  ii|«ip|iiu« 
citadel  of  Rome.    Greater  elegance  appears  in  the  tomb  of  Caiua  Cestiiiii|  iv  lully  tiyratnld, 
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which  rises  in  lonely  pomp,  lookinfr  upon  a  hundred  humbler  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  grovei 
and  Hupportcd  on  either  side  by  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  venerable  in  decay. 

Of  tiie  modern  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  are  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous ;  tur,  tiiough  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  splendour  of  palaces, 
m  churches  no  other  city  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  Catliolic  world.  They 
present  also  specimens  of  successive  styles  of  architecture ;  many  of  them  having  been 
begun  in  tiie  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a  long  lino  of  pontifls,  till  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  wealtli  and  art.  Some  of  tiiese  serins  were  not  in  the 
very  purest  taste ;  but  as,  even  in  tlic  dark  a^es,  they  were  often  modelled  after  ancient 
structures  whicli  were  always  present  to  inspire  ideas  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  total  degeneracy  and  deformity.  "  lie,  therefore,"  says  Eustace,  "  who  delights  in 
halls  of  an  immense  size  uiul  exact  proiwrtion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  pillars  of 
one  solid  block  of  ptirphyry,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble ;  in  pavements  that 
glow  with  all  tlie  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold;  in  canvas 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  statues  ready  to  start  from  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  range 
round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  tind  in  tlicin  an  inexhaustible  source  of  instructive  and 
rational  amusement,"  Foremost  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the 
majestic  front  and  sublime  dome  of  St.  Peter's  (Jiff.  350.)    On  its  site  has  always  been  the 


principal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  rendered  sacred  by  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  apostle  from  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  their  descent  and  authority. 
After  being  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  to  threaten  its  fall,  when  Nicholas 
V.  and  Julius  II.  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  nobler  structure. 
It  was  carried  on  for  a  hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontiffs,  all  devoting  to  it  a  large  portion 
of  their  treasure,  and  employing  upon  it  the  talents  of  Uramnnte,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini, 
and  other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  mo.st  Iv  lllinnt  age.     It  is  surprising  with  what  unity 
the  successive  artists  worked  over  each  other's  plans.     The  first,  indeed,  is  liable  to  criti- 
cism ;  but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  render  it  the  most  mag- 
nificent structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  hands.    The  Basilica  of  St.  Paul's  is  still 
more  ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theojlosiiis,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence, consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  of  marble  and  porphyry  columns. 
Though  several  times  repaired,  it  has  still,  however,  a  forlorn,  unfinishecl,  and  almost  ruin- 
ous appearance;  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  dofolato  and  melancholy  monument.  The  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  claims  a  still  higher  dignity ;  being,  in  preference  to  St.  Peter's,  the 
regular  catliedral  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  lofty  title  of  mother  and 
head  of  the  churciies  of  the  city  and  the  world.     It  was,  in  fact,  adorned  with  three  hun- 
dred antique  pillars,  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  the  finest  pillared  scenery  in 
existence ;  but,  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  modern  architect  who  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  an  antipiilliy  to  pillars,  and  wlio  walled  up  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The 
S.  Maria  Maggioro  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubts  if  any  architectural  exhibi- 
tion surpasses  or  even  equals  it.     The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
form  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beautie.s.     Besides  these  four  principal  churches, 
Rome  coiiUiins  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embellishments,  espe- 
cially of  painting  and  sculpture.     The  other  leading  ornament  of  modern  Rome  consists  in 
its  iwlaces.     A  tondnos.«,  and  almost  a  rage,  for  creeling  iiiagnifieeiit  stnietiires  generally 
possesses  the  lu.liiin  noliles,  and  displays  itself  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
are  hence  usually  dignified  with  llio  appellation  of  palace.    So  vast  are  those  of  Rome,  that, 
with  their  appendages,  tliey  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.     They  do  not 
in  general  display  the  same  lofty  style  of  architecture  as  the  churches  or  temples.    Their 
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place  in  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  spacious  colonnade ;  and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  most  splendid,  consist  chiefly  in  pilasters.  Their  chief 
attraction  is  in  the  spacious  courts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  and  lofty  apartments, 
witit  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and  the  paintings  that  furnish  and  adorn  them  in 
such  profusion.  Indeed,  they  are  maintained  in  a  great  measure  as  galleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  These  superb  mansions  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay :  two  of  the  most  splendid, 
the  Fameso  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the  care  of  stew- 
ards ;  while  many  of  the  great  nobles,  suffering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times,  can  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contents.  The  Barberini  palace,  erected  by  the 
cardinal  of  that  name,  with  a  noble  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Fameso  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its  arciii- 
tectural  beauties,  plundered,  however,  from  the  Coliseum:  on  its  walls  are  painted  the  Gal- 
lery of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ;  but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have  been 
carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the  family 
whose  name  it  bears,  is  distinguished  also  by  a  gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  pillars  and  giallo  antieo ;  but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  which 
formed  its  chief  ornament,  have  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  same  fate  has 
befallen  the  Claudes  of  Altieri.  The  Borghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  profusion  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons, 
remain  at  Paris.  The  Giustiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  baths,  contains  a  vast  profu- 
sion of  statues  dug  up  from  beneath  them.  The  Corsini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  4()0,(X)0  volumes.  The  Doria  has  a  magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings  by  the  first 
masters;  the  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guido  painted  in  firesco  on  its  walls;  and  the 
Spada  has  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey.  The  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse  them  all. 
The  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and  not  very 
uniform,  but  by  its  vast  extent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000;  by  the  number  of  its  apartments, 
which  have  been  estimated  at  11,000;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents,  which  aro 
more  precious  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
and  a  vast  collection  of  ancient  sculpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens.  The 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Europe,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized  only  as 
the  great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte  Cavallo, 
the  ancient  Quirinsl,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious  and  fine 
gardens.  The  Lateran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  service  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

The  works  of  pamting  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modem 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  art ; 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontiffs  enabled  them  to  attract  the  great  masters  from  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo, though  a  Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence ;  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  school 
of  Bologna,  the  Farnese  Gallery  by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  the 
Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guido,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those  respective  artists.  The 
series  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in  the  world ;  for  his 
Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  design,  are  comparatively  unfinished. 
The  choicest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed  to  adorn  the  Roman  temples 
and  palaces,  were  dug  up  from  beneath  them  to  adorn  the  modern  city :  these,  however, 
being  all  moveable,  suffered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by  the  French  system  of  spoliation, 
and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  away,  that  the  Louvre  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  art.  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  several  have  been  withdrawn.  The 
Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and  Gladiator,  remain,  as  already  stated,  at 
Paris ;  the  Venus  has  been  taken  to  Florence,  and  the  Hercules  to  Naples.  Rome,  how- 
ever, retains  the  Laccoon,  the  Gladiator,  and  o.  profusion  of  other  works,  still  much  superior 
to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

Modern  Rome,  taken  altogether,  and  indepi  indent  of  the  many  single  majestic  objects, 
cannot  be  called  a  fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  London,  though  wider 
tiian  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a  reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  carriages,  but 
annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a  species  of 
stucco,  which  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  ideas  of 
ricimess  un<l  solidity.  But  the  heaviest  charge  brought  against  Rome  is  its  excessive  dirt, 
in  wliicli  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  itself.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence  of  the  most 
majestic  piles,  to  sucli  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a  nation  so  punctilious 
in  this  particular  as  the  English.  The  whole  pavement  around  the  Pantheon  is  revolting  to 
every  sense,  sprinkled  with  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs,  or  piles  of  stale  fish.    Pew  ves- 
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•.igos  remain  of  the  144  cloacnj,  which  were  go  iwlutary  to  tho  ancinnt  city.  The  Roman 
Forum,  which  especially  recalls  such  hijfh  associations,  and  is  adorned  with  the  most  ma- 
jestic ruins,  boinff  now  converted  into  a  cow-market,  makes  a  proAiso  display  of  every 
description  of  filth.  Tho  population,  however,  has  increased,  in  conseriuenco  of  tho  resort 
of  stranprrs,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly  150,000. 

The  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  form  an  additional  ornament  to  tho  city,  especially  tho 
extensive  franlcns  which  surround  them.  The  ffardens  of  Lucullus,  of  Mccenas,  of  Sallust, 
were  peciiliarly  spacious  and  mnpniftcent;  and  those  of  tho  modern  palaces,  thoujfh  on  a 
scale  lens  vast,  partake  of  tho  same  character.  Sovernl  command  extensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  with  those  stupendous  edifices  which  were  the  wonder  of  the  world, 

but  now,  perhaps,  more  interesting 
'^  when  tho  same  edifices  are  lying 

on  the  groimd,  and  overgrown  with 
cypress.  No  spot  commands  so  fine 
a  view  over  these  awful  and  immor- 
tal remains  as  the  Fnrncse  gardens 
/'<;'^paHH^^H|^^^^gn|i|MM^HH^H^^  *'"  ^''^  Palatine  Moimt.  Of  these 
-.^'.td^HH^KSHBI^DlSBi^Hi^      vlllas,  the  Villa  Borghesc  (Jg.  860.) 

is  tho  finest  and  most  ornamented, 
and  its  walks,  which,  however,  are 
too  much  in  the  old  furmiil  style, 
are  open  for  tho  recreation  of  tho 
Villa  iiunhce.  py^ijg      qijip  Yi,,^  Ludovisi   con- 

tains the  Aurora  of  Guercino;  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the  representation  of  a  Mar- 
riage, which  is  viewed  as  tho  finest  relic  of  anciont  painting. 

The  more  distant  environs  of  Rome  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  that  wide  campn/fna 
or  plain,  which  its  peRtilcntial  air  has  devoted  to  almost  total  desolation.  In  approtinliing, 
however,  to  the  branches  of  the  Apenniiie,  a  singular  variety  of  picturesque  scenery  1  <'\  \\\\a 
to  open.  Gentle  hills,  with  little  lakes  embosomed  in  them,  and  swelling  into  bold  and  lotly 
mountains,  crowned  with  extensive  tbrcsts ;  cascades  dashing  down  their  steeps,  and  shiii.ng 
plains  intervening ; — these,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  arc  common  to  this  region 
with  many  others;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  edifices,  noble  in  ruin,  which 
adorn  the  brow  of  olinost  every  hill,  and  from  tho  recollection  of  the  many  illustrious 
ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  tho  Muses,  and  sought  recreation  from  the  toils  of  war 
and  of  empire.  These  features  render  this  the  peculiar  region  of  the  grand  landscape,  the 
scenes  in  which  Poussin  and  Claude  found  tho  materials  of  their  sublime  compositions.  An 
ingenious  lady  observes,  that  when  she  viewed  tliese  in  England,  she  only  exclaimed,  "  How 
grand  !"  but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  "  How  natural !"  Tivoli,  {fig.  361.)  the  ancient 
Tibur,  the  residence  of  Ma!cenas,  and  Horace's  favourite  haunt,  is  celebrated  over  all 
Italy  for  its  natural  beauties.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  windings  or'd  falls  of  the  Anio,  now 
Teverone,  particularly  tlie  jrii'iit  full,  whose  summit  is  crowned  by  tl: ;  ''^emple  of  the  Sibyl,  a 
small  edifice,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  finely  propor- 
tioned, whicli  has  been  transmitted  from  antiquity.  The 
river  pouring  down  in  two  broad  sheets,  the  rocks  fringed 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  with  this 
beautiful  ruin,  produce  a  combination  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.    The  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  in 


Tivoli. 


Caicade  at  Tivoli. 


the  court-yard  of  the  inn,  and  the  late  Ixird  Bristol  had  made  arrangements  for  purchasing 
and  conveying  it  to  England,  when  the  Roman  government  prohibited  the  removal.  The 
range  of  smaller  falls,  {fig.  302.)  called  Cascatelle  are  ecjually  beautiful,  and  adorned  with  the 
ruins  of  Mat'cenas's  villa,  which  still  presents  traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  country 
round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile  as  beautifiil,  and  still  supports  in  the  town  a  populiition  of  about  10,000 
souls.  Tiiere  arc  several  fine  villas  round  it;  but  the  Italians  in  general  have  little  taste  for 
rural  scenery.  I  brace's  villa  stands  higher  up  the  river,  amid  the  recesses  of  Mount  Lucretilia, 
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which  Mr.  Euitace  conaidera  m  bcAutiAil  a  combination  of  grovet,  rocki,  hills,  flock*  aud 
hcrdg,  01  Arcadia  itself  could  scarcely  rival.  Only  part  of  a  wall  and  some  mosaic  pave- 
ment indicate  the  spot.  In  a  different  direction  is  Fruscoti,  on  a  hill  near  which  Cicero  had 
erected  that  bcautinjl  villa,  which  was  boasted  m  one  of  the  eyes  of  Italy :  it  commanrlcd  a 
noble  view  of  the  plain  of  Rome,  with  the  congpiciioua  and  majestic  feature  of  the  Alban 
Mount  rininff  behind.  Not  a  vestige  remains,  except  some  pillars,  which  have  been  em- 
}loyt)d  to  adorn  a  monastery  built  on  its  site.  The  ruins  of  Tusculum  appear  scattered  in 
bnt;  lines  of  wall,  and  of  shattered  arches  intermin({led  with  shrubs  and  bushes  over  the 
Burniiiit  and  alonif  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  which  stands  the 
modern  town  of  (Vascati.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  liako  of  Albano,  with  waters  clear  as  crys- 
tal, finely  surrounded  with  steep  and  richly  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  the  noble  cdinco 
of  Castel  Onndolfo.  Farther  on  is  a  solemn  scene,  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemua  Di- 
anic,  from  the  f^rove  sacred  to  that  ((oddoss:  it  is  small,  seated  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  it  partly  tills;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  but  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  Trajan  hod  moored  a  floating  palace  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  may  also  class  with  Roman  pic- 
ture8<]ue  scenery,  though  at  a  oreator  distance,  tno  fall  of  Terni  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Ap  'nniiios.  Here,  as  generally  m  Apennino  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  are  finely  com- 
bined with  the  soil  and  the  beautiful ;  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  acacia,  the  laburnum,  ond  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Nar,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Clitumnus,  presents  the  Apennino  in  its  mildest  form, 
adorned  with  rich  vegetation  and  beauty.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  col6ny  of  Narni  stand 
most  romantically  bownied  in  groves  on  the  top  of  a  very  hi^h  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  some  fragments  of  the  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  by  Augustus. 

Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  places  in  Italy :  its  university,  once  said 
to  have  contained  10,000  students,  and  its  school  of  painting,  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art.  Atlcr  passing 
in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  state ;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preservation  of 
many  of  its  privileges.  It  had  still  a  senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by  a  gon- 
faloniere,  besides  a  popular  bo<ly,  which  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police.  A 
republican  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna;  and  in  1706,  it  gave  to  the  French 
army  a  welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return ;  the  city  being  deprived  of  oil  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  assimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies ;  but,  to  tno 
just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued  the 
some  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon.  However,  though  oppressed 
and  ftillen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  territory  forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  reaching  to  the 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  ami  the  peasantry  are  apparently  in  a  more 
joyous  and  happy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns, 
affording  beneath,  a  paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ;  an  accommodation  rare  in  Italy,  and  an 
object  of  envy.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St.  Petronius,  a  spncious,  though  not  a 
beautiful,  Gothic  edifice.  That  of  St.  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which  occupied 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo ;  and  for  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  have  since, 
however,  been  transferred  to  the  Institute.  There  is  also  a  highly  ornamented  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  palaces  arc  spacious,  xnd 
distinguished  both  for  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain ; 
but  those  of  the  Zampieri,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Brera  collection 
at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  500  students ;  yet  its  pro- 
fessors are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy  centres  at  Bo- 
logna. But  the  great  modem  boast  of  this  city  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens.  Count  Morsigli,  a  general 
in  the  imperial  service,  ond  Count  Manfredi.  At  their  instance,  the  city  purchased  the 
palace  Cellesi,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  are  now  accommodated  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  Manfredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation ; 
tt  library  of  150,000  volumes ;  various  scientific  collections ;  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  ore  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great  Bolognese 
masters ;  the  three  Caraccis,  Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Albano.  Here  instructions  are  also 
given  to  young  artists. 

Ferrara,  the  celebrated  seat  of  the  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  so  prominent  as 
the  patrons  and  persecutors  of  the  learned,  is  large,  dark,  and  antique.  "  The  long  and  spa- 
cious streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  grass-grown,  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a  deserted  city." 
The  castle  of  the  duke,  that  grand  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a  vast  structure,  with  lolly 
towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  which  recall  interesting  but  painful  recollections :  the  cell  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne. 
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b  which  TasM  wu  to  bftrbaroiiily  immurmi ;  thn  d(inff«onii  in  which  lovcral  votArira  of  tho 
Reformation  poriihwl ;  tho  tomb  of  tho  opproKuml  antrinjurral  Ario«to. 

titlior  cun«i(li<riibla  ami  inlomtinir  citipn  diitinfruiRh  thi«  coaHt.  Ancnna,  tho  principal 
naval  itation  of  tho  Romana  on  tlio  Moditormnean,  retain*  ita  admirahin  port,  cannblo  of 
accommodiitInK  commerce  of  any  oxtont,  and  in  fact  cnrryinjy  on  moat  of  tlio  litllo  which 
bciongfa  to  tho  patrimony  of  St.  Potor.  Tho  nmjpiiflcont  molo  erected  by  Trajan  to  covor 
the  port  still  remains,  and  ia  considered  the  flnoMt  woric  of  tho  kind  extant.  Rimini  is  a 
place  of  hi((h  historical  memory.  It  was  connuercd  by  Bclisarius,  and  in  tho  middle  affca 
was  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  tho  pre<latory  bunds.  I'ho  city  is  still  standinff.  ('ondot- 
tieri,  with  ita  castle,  converted  into  a  Roman  barmrk,  proscnta  still  a  romantic  aspect. 
Fano,  tho  sceno  of  Asdrubal'a  defeat,  Pesaro.and  Hinijrafflia,  are  affreeablo  coimtry  towna, 
rendered  Kay  by  tho  residence  of  numerous  nobles.  [Ravenna,  once  tho  residence  of  tho 
Roman  exarchs,  even  in  ita  flillen  state,  contains  many  remarkable  edifices.  Its  port,  in 
which  tho  fleets  of  Pompey  and  Augustus  wintered,  is  now  entirely  tilled  up.]  liOretto  has 
long  excited  the  admiration,  and  Iwen  the  resort  of  the  wholo  Catholic  world,  fVom  a  legend 
recKoned  amonfr  tho  surest  in  the  Roman  calonilar.  The  house  of  tlio  Saviour's  nativity, 
allcr  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  infldels,  was,  it  seems,  carried  miraculously  through 
the  air  by  angels,  and  cstablisheil  in  this  favourite  city ;  princes,  prelates,  anil  princely 
dames,  undistiirl)ed  by  any  profkne  doubt,  flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  to  contemplate 
and  pay  their  adoration  to  so  holy  an  object ;  the  sacristy  was  hcaiMMl  with  treasures  ;  the 
mean  hovel  was  encased  in  sculptured  marble,  and  the  black  wooaen  Madonna  was  loaded 
with  (fold  anil  jewels.  Her  crown  of  diamonds,  however,  and  all  her  accumulated  treasures, 
were  plundered  by  tho  impious  hands  of  tho  French  rej)ublican»,  and  appropriateil  to  the 
militnry  chest.  She  was  reinstattnl  after  tho  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Pope  and  tho 
kinir  nt  France  pfave  her  o  new  velvet  gown,  and  a  considerable  number  of  diamonds.  Lo> 
retto  is  no  longer  enriched  by  pilgrims,  most  of  those  who  now  resort  thither  be^;  their  way 
and  must  bo  supported  at  tho  cxptmso  of  tho  church.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is,  however 
driven  in  beads,  rosaries,  cruciflxcs,  and  relics.  Tho  town  is  otherwiao  poor,  and  swarming 
with  beggars. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Republic  qf  San  UTarino. 

Wo  must  not  quit  the  papal  territory,  without  noticing  what  haa  been  called  tho  fVeest 
and  most  virtuous  of  all  commonwealths,  that  frrmed  on  tho  insulated  rock  of  San  Marino. 
Founded  by  a  man  of  low  rank,  and  having  beco;ne  a  reftige  for  those  who  sought  peace 
amid  the  turbulence  of  tho  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries, 
either  respected  or  overlookeil  by  the  proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  hoa 
still  "  Liberty"  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  sim- 
plicity, and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  fVeo  institutions.  [Tho  go- 
vernment is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses,  and  20  peasants,  chosen  for 
life,  and  two  gonfaloniers  chosen  for  three  months.  The  arringo  or  general  assembly 
of  citizens  is  held  once  every  six  months.  The  revenue  of  tho  state  amounts  to  I|I15,000 ; 
the  army  consists  of  60  men.  The  population  of  the  capital  is  about  5000 ;  four  villages 
constitute  the  rest  of  tho  territory  of  the  republic. — Am.  Ed.] 

SvaaECT.  3. — Tuscany. 

The  duchv  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  tho  theatre  of  greot  historical 
events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modern  learning.  Its  first  glories  even 
preceded  those  of  the  metropolis.  Tlie  Etruscans,  the  earliest  masters  of  Italy,  were  found 
by  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerful,  brave,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilized  common- 
wealths. They  were  vanquished,  however,  nnd  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  to  fix  tho  site  of  Veil,  Fidenoj,  and  of  the  other  large  and  strong  cities,  on 
which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2(KK)  years.  Under  Rome,  Etruria,  though  held  in 
some  veneration  as  a  seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any  political  impor- 
tance. Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  ages,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a  cluster  of  proud 
republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their  wealth,  their  va- 
lour, their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  thoy  performed  achievements  and  erected  monuments  on  a 
Bcale  mursh  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population.  By  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, internal  and  external,  these  stotes  have  been  stripped  of  oil  their  greatness  and  glory, 
and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under  Ix!opold,  was  sin- 
gularly beneficent.  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry  by  which  Flo- 
rence was  fiirmerly  so  distinguished  ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  the 
environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  as  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
arts  of  painting  ond  architecture  are  fallen  from  their  ancient  eminence,  but  the  monuments 
of  them  remain,  ond  ore  rendered  more  inforcfting  by  the  tints  which  time  has  thrown  over 
them.    Tuscany  contains  about  8,760  square  railos :  and  in  1826  had  1.275,000  inhabitants. 
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Priiicipol   townit ;— riorefUT,  80,000;    I/<uhorn,  06,000;   Pi»n,  20,000;   Bionn*.  l«,000j 
I'ralo,  10,000  ;  1'ii.toin,  \%IWO  ;  An^tt.n,  7000  ;  Cortoim.  XMIO. 
Florrnco  (Jlf{.  JMKt.),  wliitli  nttnincd  mi  (fn-nt  a  iwnic  under  tin-  hiinmnf  iinil  pnliirhtcnml 

•wny  of  thf  M«)iri,  Ih  utiU  re  ii»' 
303  li){litt)il  city.      It!*  HJtiiBtinil  Ik  prcii- 

liiirly  Imjipy,  in  tlii'  \n\>'  .>(' fhr  Ariii>, 
wliii'li  fiiimM  one  nintiniicil   intrr- 
chnn(rr  dI'  jfnrclf'n  iind  jfrovc,  rn- 
•'l"ll'flf LililllH^BM'^^^VC^^l^i^lRSi^^^^H  (^'"•H-'u  l>y  liill'*  "'^'1  diHlant  imniri- 

tninn.  IIh  piihlir  hiiildiii);^  nro  tlnn, 
th()ii);li  nil  in(Kl<>rri.  Ilcinj;  KiirpiiNN- 
ed  by  tli'pno  of  Rome,  tliry  no  lontfnr 
rxcitn  any  priMilinr  intrrcHt,  TIib 
riitlifdml,  howovor,  wliil''  St.  IVtrr'n 
wan  not  yet  conHtriirtrd,  mnko*!  nit 
thf  mont  ?niij<'Htic'  I'dificn  in  llnly; 
and  tho  form  of  it*  dnmo  iii  mippofted  to  hnvo  at  Irnst  nni;i^PKtp<l  tlint  of  tlio  othtT  more 
majoiilifi  one.  Tho  pnlucoa,  nlHo,  with  tho  wimo  rhiirnrtrr,  hnvo  n  »iniiliir  uniformity;  nnd 
many  of  them,  (>TPctp<l  ihirinf^  tho  axes  of  dirr»  nnd  dondly  fi'ud,  fxhihit,  in  (heir  npnroiirhc* 
at  leoiit,  nn  attention  to  Mtrcnifth  rather  thnn  to  beniity.  Tho  (iiillery  is  the  chief  pride  of 
Florence,  both  att  to  it*  Btnicturo  nnd  contentn.  It  linn  twenty  npnrtments  bmnchin(f  off  from 
it,  in  each  of  which  tho  prothictionfi  of  n  pnrlicubir  nchocd  or  clafu  of  nrt  nrt}  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sciilpturo  thin  collection  han  nerlmpn  no  rival,  Hince  it  contninM  the  Ventiit  hrouffht 
from  the  Medici  palace,  the  gnmi>  of  Niobe,  the  Fnun,  nr»d  mnny  other  miiaterpieceo.  Tho 
paintinjfH  arc  Boarrnnjred  as  to  form  a  complete  history  of  Italian  art,  from  the  era  in  which 
Jt  was  B  mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  was  dinplnyed  m  its  full  Jip'endour.  It  com* 
prides  also  nomo  of  the  jjreateBt  masterpiecoH  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  Snrto;  anil  ia 
ndoniwl  with  sotne  of  thone  beloM(;iii)f  to  the  princi|>al  schools  beyond  the  Alpn.  The  French, 
hnviuff  Bclected  and  carried  otl'  Hixty-lhree,  letl  it  completely  whom  of  its  ornaments;  but 
those  have  now  all  rosiuneil  their  places.  There  ore  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
Bculpturcs  by  Michael  Angolo,  espt^ciolly  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  Meilici. 

Tho  environs  of  Florence  are  nearly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Rome,  nnd  not  sepomtwl  by 
any  intervening  desert,  but  rising  in  its  close  vicinity.  Vallombrosn,  n  grand  unil  solemn 
scene,  wlioro  "Etrurian  shades  high  over-arched  emlmwer,"  has  been  rendered  clas.<iical  by 
tho  immortal  verso  of  Milton,  wlu>  ia  8U|)poscd  to  have  drawn  from  it  his  picture  of  Parodiie, 
when  ho  describes  it — 

"  fltiadfl  iihovr  fthndr, 

A  woody  Ihi-ntri'  cif  mntcllcm  vlnw." 

Fiesolo,  on  an  oniinonce,  commands  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  ond  tho  valo  of  Amo. 
Once  tho  rival  of  thot  city,  it  is  now  a  lonely  and  delightful  village,  ond  was  the  favourite 
spot  to  which  the  greatest  men  of  Florence  retired  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  contemplation. 
Milton  refers  to  tho  top  of  Fiesole  ns  n  happy  point  tor  observing  tho  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  opproaclimg  to  the  greotest  lieight  of  tho  Apennine, 
tho  sacred  hermitage  of  Camoldoli  stands  in  a  valley ;  but  on  the  hill  above  are  fwenty- 
Bovcn  little  monsions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  from  the  abbey,  spends 
two  yeors  in  austere  ond  lonely  retirement.  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  most  soli- 
tary and  savage  recesses  of  tho  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  o(  Ijavernin,  containing 
eighty  friars.  It  is  seated  on  o  lofty  rock,  broken  into  ninnberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
groves,  rising  to  the  summit,  and  nodding  over  the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  shade  upon 
the  whole  scone. 

Pisa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  ond  most  pros- 
perous of  the  comniereiol  republics  of  Italy.  Subjected  by  Florence,  after  a  long  contest, 
ond  now  involved  in  the  .same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  has  disiippoared,  nnd  her  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  100,000  to  20,000.  A  solemn  character  of  fallen  grandeur  still 
invests  her.  Her  four  edifices,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  tho  leaning  tower,  and  the 
Cainpo  Hiinlo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of  the  finest 
marble.  Tlie  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Moresco  (Jotliic;  but 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  (Jrcok  model,  retaining, 
however,  nuich  beauty.  The  catheilrol  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  of  these  eilifices ; 
but  the  campanile,  or  belfry,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  tower  of  six  successive  storicj 
of  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  pecidiarity  is,  that  it  has  actually  deviated 
fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  hos  thus  stood  for  300  years,  without  »lie  sli/rjitost 
tendency  towanls  n  fall.  Tho  deviation  appears  to  Imve  been  in  consequence  of  tli(>  soft- 
ness of  the  ground,  but  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  skilful  nnd  solid  construction,  that  this  lofty 
edifice  has  not  only  remained  firm  for  so  long  a  period,  but  does  not  even  now  give  the  least 
menace  of  ruin. 

Siennn,  after  acquiring  n  great  name  among  the  Italian  republics,  sustained  a  fate  similar 
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to  that  of  Pisa,  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  and  even  mountainous  country ;  which,  however, 
yields  abundantly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  grain.  The  Monte  Pulciano  and 
Chianti  grapes  yield  a  wine  superior  to  what  is  usually  found  in  Italy,  The  southern  dis- 
trict, however,  consists  of  maremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one.  The  nobles 
reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent.  It  has  some  remains  of  the  once 
extensive  silk  manufactory.  Sienna  had  a  respectable  secondary  school  of  painting,  of 
which  Vanni  and  Peruzzi  were  the  heads ;  but  its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  pave- 
ment of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere  combination 
of  white  and  gray  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  effect  of  the  finest  mosaic, 

Leghorn  is  almost  the  only  modern  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  of  the  Tuscan 
territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a  petty  village ;  but  the  able  arrange- 
ments of  the  Medici  raised  it  to  tiie  rank  it  has  since  held  as  the  first  commercial  city 
of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  airy  and  well  built,  with 
broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian  and  two  Greek  chapels,  and  even  a  mag- 
nificent synagogue ;  the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even  Italian  bigotry. 
There  are,  however,  no  edifices  whicli  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity,  or  can  compare 
with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  we  may  remark  Cortona,  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remain  as  the  substruction  of 
the  modern  ones ;  and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  for  ages,  mark  the 
solidity  of  Etruscan  masonry.  Cortona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inhabitants ;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Etruria. 
Perugia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a  clean  pretty  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Arczzo  is  a  name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch,  of  Redi, 
and  of  Pignotti.  Bibbiena  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  Casertine,  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  peasantry,  who  arc  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs  and  the  best  chestnuts 
of  all  Italy. 

Si'BSECT.  4. — Duchy  of  Lucca. 

Lucca,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  maintained  its  independence. 
The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior  education  and  more  decent  deport- 
ment of  her  nobles ;  in  that  agricultural  industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many 
natural  advantages,  into  a  complete  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  which  consists  of  mountain  and  defile,  reckons 
a  population  of  145,000,  being  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no  parallel,  even 
in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  [On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will  be  annexed  to  Tuscany.  The 
capital  is  Luce? .  with  22,000  inhabitants. — Am.  Ed.] 

SvBSECT.  5. — Duchy  of  Parma. 

Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  a  state  for  the  ex- 
empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and  a  continuation 
of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound  in  the  richest  pastures,  from 
which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The 
dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Farnese,  have  ranked  dmong  the 
first  gnnernis  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  large, 
populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features, except 
the  theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now  m 
a  state  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  "chool  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting that  ever  existed ;  in  which  grace  was  the  predominant  feature.  The  chief  masters 
were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whase  works  in  fresco  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the 
churches  in  Parma ;  and  the  oil  pictures,  which  the  French  carried  ofl"",  have  now  been 
restored.  Population,  30,000.  Placentia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
built  city ;  but  its  celebrated  amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
in  its  vicinity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  history;  one 
gained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sempronius ;  the  other  by  Suwarrow  over  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  which  decided  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 

SuBSECT.  6. — Duchy  of  Modena. 

Moden..  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  fomily,  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  city 
of  Modena,  the  iincinnt  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without  any  objects  peculiarly 
striking.     It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.     It  was  enriched  by  the  ramily  of  Este  with 
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splendid  collections  of  books  and  paintings;  but  the  luttcr  have  been  now  removed,  by  pur- 
chase, to  adorn  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  territory  of  Massa-Carrara,  held  by  tiie  Aich- 
duchess  Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  on  her  death  in  1832,  to  Modcna. 

SuBSECT.  7. — The  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom. 
Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  of  tlic  Po, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Apen> 
nines.  It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples ;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  globe  a  territory  of  the  same  extent  equally 
fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  vast  plain ;  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  pre- 
sented by  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spreeS  at  their  feet ;  the 
fine  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  Europe. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  distinct.  The  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  and  under  a  dependence  on  the  Ger- 
man empire ;  but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  tegan  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  long  the  equal  and 
rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  gradually  departed  with  the 
energies  by  which  it  hod  been  supported ;  and  Venice,  as  a  republic,  was  little  more  than  a 
phantom,  when  the  French  revolutionary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards  basely,  but 
m  just  reward  of  its  pusillanimity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  absorbed  in  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  tlic  capital  seat.  Subsequent  and  well-known  events  reversed  all 
these  arrangements ;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria.  That  power,  in 
1815,  erected  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  granted 
to  it  a  certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  are  chosen  partly  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  nineteen  royal  cities :  they  form  two  central  congrega- 
tions, meeting  one  at  Milf-i,  and  the  other  at  Venice.  The  election,  however,  is  limitcid,  the 
government  choosing  out  of  a  list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and  even  claiming  the  right  of 
expunging  from  the  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  unworthy  to  exercise  it.  This  body 
has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military  levies  over  the  different  districts ; 
though  the  general  amount  of  both  is  determined,  without  any  reference  to  them,  by  the 
court  of  Vienna.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  charitable  establishments,  and 
other  local  objects ;  and  may  propose  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  their  support.  These 
privileges,  such  as  tbey  are,  no  doubt  produce  great  benefits  to  the  country ;  though,  as  the 
congregation  has  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it 
can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the  representative  functions.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  all  offices,  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by  Germans,  a  nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and 
despises  as  barbarian.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Lombardy,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  describing  those  of  Italy  in  general, 
in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  o  part. 

Government  of  Milan.  Population,  2,280,063.  Principal  towns: — Milan,  151,000;  Bres- 
cia, 31,000 ;  Cremona,  26,000 ;  Mantua,  25,000;  Pavia,  21,000 ;  Lodi,  18,000;  Como,7600. 
Oovernment  of  Venice :  1,957,229.  Principal  towns : — Venice,  101,000 ;  Verona,  55,000 ; 
Padua, 50,000;  Vicenza, 30,000;  Udina,  18,000; Tre vise,  15,000;  Belluno, 8000;  Rovigo,7000. 
Milan  is  a  noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  as  the  modem  capital  of  Italy.  Its  situation  in 
the  middle  of  a  superlatively  ricli  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a  point  where 
all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Germany  by  the  lakes  Maggiore  and 
Como,  render  it  a  sort  of  key  to  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  modern  greatness 
preceded  that  of  most  of  the  other  cities  ;  and  under  the  Sfbrzas  and  Viscontis  it  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria.  Its  greatest  splendour,  however, 
was  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  the  capital,  first  of  the  Italian 
republic,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  spared  no  expense  in  erecting  edifices 
which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  new  vassals.  The  Duomo,  (^fig.  364.)  begun  in  the 
364  I  fifteenth  century,    under  the  Viscontis,    and 

slowly  carried  on  by  successive  benefactions, 
had  been  left  more  than  half  unfinished ;  so 
that  the  French  had  the  greater  part  of  its 
magnificent  front  to  execute.  It  is  the  only 
very  superb  edifice  of  this  description  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  present  age.  In 
extent  and  pomp  it  ranks  second  to  St.  Peter's; 
though  the  «losign  has  been  criticised,  espe 
cially  as  to  the  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  ftwjade.  It  is  454  feet  long, 
270  wide :  tlie  height  of  the  cupola  is  232,  and 
that  of  the  tower  335  feet.  The  French  have 
also  erected  a  very  magnificent  amphitheatre, 
Miiui  CtUiodni.  Completely  on  the  antique  model,  in  which 
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from  30,000  to  40,000  spectators  can  be  accommodated.  Chariot  races  and  national  games 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  within  its  precincts.  A  superb  triumphal  arch  was  com- 
menced on  the  Simplon  road,  in  commemoration  of  the  stupendous  labours  by  which  that 
passage  over  the  Alps  was  formed  ;  but  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  no  ftirtlier  progress  has 
been  "made.  The  theatre  Delia  Scala  is  the  only  very  fine  one  in  Italy,  as  it  was  only  in 
Milan,  and  during  the  last  century,  that  the  Italian  drama  acquired  any  degree  of  splendour. 
The  opera  of  this  city  is  accounted  inferior  to  that  of  Naples  ;  but  the  ballet  is  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  A  more  interesting  and  classical  scene  is  presented 
by  tiie  Brera,  or  palace,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliati.  Here  the 
French  deposited  the  finest  paintings  which  could  be  procured  by  purchase  or  otherwise 
from  every  part  of  Italy,  including  those  brilliant  productions  of  the  Bolognese  schools, 
which  had  adorned  the  Zampieri  palace.  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modern  art,  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely 
faded,  and  scarcely  known  but  by  engravings,  and  by  a  very  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  by 
the  French.  The  Ambrosian  library,  formed  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Benedictine  collection,  consists  of  90,000  volumes  and  15,000  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  world  by  the  learned  researches  and  discoveries  of  .\ngelo  Mai.  Milan 
has  a!i  infirmary  for  3600  sick,  and  a  foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  has  some  very  spacious  stjuares  ;  but  the  streets  in  general,  like  those 
of  other  old  cities,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  far  from  handsome.  Several  of  those  called 
corsos,  however,  which  form  the  entrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 

Venice  {jfiff.  36.5.),  though  now  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  compared  with  Milan,  is  a 

^^^^^      more  celebrated  and  still  a  much  more 
365  ^^^^^      beautifiil  city.    This  once  great  repub- 

lic, into  which  flowed  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  East,  which  ruled 
the  Mediterranean,  sacked  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  set  bounds  to  the  Otto- 
man power  at  a  moment  when  it 
seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  all  Eu- 
rope, is  now,  after  o  duration  of  thir- 
teen centuries,  for  ever  extinguished. 
Its  fall  without  a  struggle  was,  doubt- 
less, prepared  by  a  decay  of  its  moral 
energies.  The  nobles  who  once  swayed 
the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded 
her  fleets,  had  no  longer  any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  their 
lady,  to  while  away  the  evening  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  license  of  the  car- 
nival. The  people,  enslaved,  had  lost  all  national  spirit.  The  republic,  with  all  its  bright 
series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name ;  but  Venice  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Italian  cities.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  any  classic  monuments,  nor 
are  its  churches  built  in  so  lofty  a  style ;  but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio, 
present  a  .ange  of  the  finest  private  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  effect  is  greatly 
heightened  by  its  situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  the  rock,  partly  on 
piles  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  a  marine  channel,  instead  of  a  pavement,  perforating  every 
street.  Scarcely  is  there  room  left  for  a  foot-passenger ;  the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the 
gay  gondola  from  palace  to  palace.  Thus  Venice  appears  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its 
numbcrl(?ss  domes  and  towers  ;  and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presents  the  apiwaranco  of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  Tlie  row  of  magnificent  but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal, 
with  their  lig-lit  urabcstpie  balconies  and  casements,  their  marble  porticoes,  and  peculiar 
chinmeys,  prns;ent  one  of  the  mast  superb  and  singular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in 
niujpsty  cif  ruin,  and  exhibit  the  most  affecting  combinations  of  former  splendour  and  present 
decay.  The  most  commanding  objects  are  those  round  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  the  most 
magnificent  public  place  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice 
in  that  country,  or  in  Europe.  But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric  :  the  five  domes  which 
swell  from  its  roof,  the  crowded  decorations  which  cover  its  porticoes,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eastern  pago<la.  Its  mixed  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  beautifully  but 
barbarously  blended,  and  glitter  with  incrustations  of  gold,  gems,  and  marbles.  The  inte- 
rior is  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  the  monuments  of  long  ages 
of  glory.  Tlie  most  classic  plunder  is  that  of  the  four  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which 
stand  on  the  |)ortico  fucing  the  piazzii.  After  remaining  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were 
removcrl  to  tlio  Tiii'erios,  but  arc  now  replaced.  The  figure  of  a  lion,  emblematical  of  the 
evangelist  St.  Mnrk,  stands  on  the  second  iirrli.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  the 
ducul  pulaco,  a  fiibric  of  vast  extent  and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style. 
The  stranger  beholds  with  emotion  the  holls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadftil  Council  of 
Ten,  formerly  sat ;  and  which,  as  well  as  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  the  finest 
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works  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  Rialto,  a  bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  the  most  mag- 
nificent part  of  the  great  canal,  excites  universal  admiration.  The  arsenal  occupiea  an 
island  by  itself,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  spacious,  and  commodious,  wanting  nothing  but 
sliipping  and  naval  stores.  The  churches,  the  palaces,  and  the  scuole  or  halls  of  the  dif- 
ferent corporations,  are  embellished  with  the  finest  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  of  the 
great  Venetian  painters,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmos.  This  school, 
as  is  well  known,  surpassed  all  others  in  colouring,  though  it  did  not  reach  the  grand  design 
and  expression  of  the  Roman.  Venice  is  the  birth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  modem 
sculptors,  and  contains  some  of  his  works. 

The  Venetian  territory  can  boast  several  renowned  cities.  Padua,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  magnitude  before  the  existence 
of  Rome,  gained  celebrity  in  modern  times  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  university  was  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students ;  yet,  though  it  has  still  forty-five 
professors,  and  affords  ample  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  scholars  were  in  Eustace's 
time  reduced  to  600  ;  and,  according  to  Hassel,  in  1817  they  did  not  exceed  300.  Galileo, 
Vesalius,  and  Morgagni,  were  among  its  professors ;  Livy,  and  the  modern  historian  Davila, 
were  born  tiiere  ;  and  Petrarch  is  buried  at  Arqua,  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  old  palaces  ;  and  the  modern, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  Palladio.  The  university,  and  the  church  of  Jus- 
tina,  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edifices.  Vicenza,  the  birth-place  of  Palladio,  has 
been  adorned  by  iiim  witli  about  twenty  jmlaces,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Italy,  besides 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  tor  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  deserves  particular  mention.  Verona,  an  ancient  and  still  a  large  city,  the  close 
ally  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
largest  remaining  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  only.  In  recent  times 
Verona  has  attrocted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a  congress,  which  disposed  of  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  are  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  Alpine  districts,  but  more  remark- 
able for  industry  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a  considerable  share,  than  for 
splendour  or  embellishment. 

Among  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Mantua  takes  the  lead :  it  is  still  large,  and  forms 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminently  classical  as  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 
it  made  a  considerable  figure  in  modern  times,  both  as  a  republic  and  under  its  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Gonzaga.  Cremona,  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university,  supported  and 
attended'by  600  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  French  and  Germans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  Lodi  is  n  large  fortified  town,  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  one  of  Bona- 
parte's most  splendid  victories. 

SuDSECT.  8. — States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  but  united  by  political  circum- 
stances under  one  government.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  Sardinian  fkmily, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  European  history,  especially  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  In  return  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recompensed 
with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afterwards,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of  a 
very  bad  bargain,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  from  which  the  house  assumed  the  royal  title. 
Under  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  expelled  from  all  his  Italian  territories,  and 
owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  After  the  triumph  of  the 
allies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  in  all  his  former  possessions  in  Italy,  but  the  state  of  Genoa, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  The  kingdom 
of  Sardinia  consists,  therefore,  of  four  distinct  parts, — Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 

^  ropuklion  in  1825.  Priocipal  Towns,  with  their  population. 

t'nVoy .501,10.5.  Chanibcrry,  12,000 ;  Aiinecy,  5500;  Morienne,  2.500. 

PiO(lniont,.501,(«!l.  Turin,   114,000;   Alrssandria,  35,000;   Asti,  22,000;    Mondovi,  17,000 ;  Vcrcelli,  16,000; 

Nirc,  25,(H)0;  Colli,  ICOOO;  Niivarn,  15,000;  Vogliera,  10,000 

Onnna,. .  2,.5f3,2;i3  Gtiioa,  HO.OOO ;  Savniia,  10,000 ;  Novi,  8000. 
Panliiiin..  .4110,030.        Cagliari,  27,000;  Saseari,  19,000. 
4;n;5,377. 

Piedmont,  or  the  "  foot  of  the  mountains,"  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this  crown.  It 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more  closely  bounded 
by  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  the  former  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
iiittor  on  the  south.  The  Po,  running  through  its  centre,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
pnrtp,  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries ;  which,  being  so  near  their  mountain  sources, 
nr(!  liable  to  sudden  mid  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  the  agriculturist  and  dangerous 
to  the  traveller.  The  chief  produce  is  silk,  which  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Europe;  and  in  Turin  and  some  other  cities  remains  exist  of  very  exten- 
sive silk  manufactures:  but  the  greater  part  of  tiio  produce  is  exported  raw.  The  govern- 
ment is  absolute,  but  tolerably  mild ;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional  form 
wns  speedily  crushed  by  Austrian  interference. 
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Turin  maiiitaiiia  its  place  among  tlio  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  Its  situation  is  as  fine  as 
possible,  amid  the  rich  valleyof  the  Po,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hills; 
while  lofly  mountains,  with  their  summits  clad  in  perpetual  snow,  tower  in  the  distance. 
The  streets  are  long  and  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  onening  at  tlicir 
terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country :  it  is  a  little  city  of  palaces.  The 
churches  and  mansions  ore  spacious,  and  of  rich  materials:  but  few  display  that  classic  taste 
in  wliich  real  beauty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetian  structures ;  the 
;ases  of  pure  gold,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  converted  by  French 
avidity  into  current  coin.  The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  the  Superga,  built  on 
the  steepest  hill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  resembling  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  Turin  has  a  considerable  number 
of  paintings,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  composed  of  Flemish  and  other  ultramontane  productions.  The  university 
is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  among  which  tliose  of  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  medals,  and  antiques,  are  particularly  noticed.  The  library  is 
also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms  a  very 
strong  fortress. 

The  other  cities  of  Piedmont  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  having  been 
erected  when  tliis  country  was  a  seat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessandria, 
built  in  the  twelftli  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro.  It  is  large  and 
very  stiong;  beside  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fairs.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
field  of  Marengo.  The  once  strong  fortifications  of  Tortona  have  been  demolished.  Ver- 
celli,  the  former  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  by  some  fine  structures, 
is  now  thinly  inhabited  and  dreary.  Novara  is  a  gloomy  antique  fi-onticr  town  towards 
Lombardy.  Coni,  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  tiie  side 
of  France.  Susa,  once  the  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marqiiites,  is  a  retired  pleasant 
little  town,  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  tVance.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a  little  country 
scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  built,  it  is 
agreeable ;  and,  as  the  environs  are  beautiful,  and  the  air  mild,  it  is  a  frequent  resort  of 
English  invalids. 

The  territory  of  Gcnoi  is  situated  on  the  sloping  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  where  it  separates 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastwards;  notseprated  from  the  sea  by  a  broad  plain, 
as  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  declivities  facing 
the  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a  few  points,  and  the  Bochetta,  a  very 
Bleep  and  lofly  defile,  forms  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  from  tlie  interior. 
This  district,  the  coiuitry  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  is  not  favourable  for  the  operations  of  the 
plough ;  but  olives  in  abundance,  silk,  and  tolerable  wine,  are  advantageously  produced 
from  it. 

Genoa  {fig.  366.),  sumained  the  Superb,  the  great  naval  republic  which,  in  the  annals 

of  Italian  wealth,  commerce,  and 
splendour,  ranked  only,  and  .scarce- 
ly second  to  Venice,  presents  but 
a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 
Her  navigators  were  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bold  and  adventurous  cha- 
racter ;  and  she  was  the  native 
city  of  Ciirintoplier  Columbus. 
Her  settlements  in  the  remote 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  enabled 
her  to  bring  into  Enrojje,  by  a  po- 
Kcmm-  culiar  and  circuitous   route,   the 

commodilius  of  India.  Depressed 
by  a  once  haughty,  and  now  indolent  aristocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  Genoa  had  lost,  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  was 
crushed  by  the  rovolulionary  arms  of  France.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  the  con- 
duct of  the  Allies,  in  annexing  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  pemiis.-iion  to  preserve  her 
senate  and  outward  forms  of  administration.  Genoa  ranks  now  ImjIow  Legiiorn  as  a  port; 
yet  her  industry  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  She  still  manufactures  rich  vx^hets,  diimasks, 
and  satins,  to  the  value  of  from  20(t,()00?.  to  ;30<),()()()/. ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  lilly  vessels 
are  employed  in  exporting  tiies(!,  witli  the  jjroduce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont. 
The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of  Genoa  was  as  usual  embodied  in  palaces.  These  are 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street,  exti'iiding  under  three  difl'ercnt  names  through 
the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dark  and  dirty  lanes.  Tli(>se  palaces  a're 
Iwttsted  as  being,  for  richness  of  materials  and  profii:-o  ornament,  the  most  splendid  in  Italy, 
and  many  of  them  arc  every  way  fit  to  bo  the  residence  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  They 
have  one  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  consists  in  fresco  paintings  on  the  exterior 
of  tlie  walls,  many  by  masters  of  some  eminence ;  and,  in  this  fine  climate,  these  remain 
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unimpaired  for  centuries.  The  design,  however,  both  hero  and  in  tho  churclioB,  wants  that 
elegance  and  purity  of  taste  by  which  the  structures  of  Venice  have  been  rondorcil  so  ad- 
niirablo.  Oniament  and  glare  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Gonoeso.  IJor 
nobles,  though  all  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to  jwverty,  would  spend  their  last  farthing  in 
supporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansions.  Hence  those  have  now  a  silent  and  deNolutu 
aspect,  i<iid  have  been  compared  to  the  ruined  monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  They 
are  tilled  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques,  frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirt;  exhibiting  a 
combmati(m  of  ancient  splendour  and  present  decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  tho  ma|;ical 
effect  produced  by  tho  long  lines  of  canal  which  intersect  Venice ;  but  her  |)OHition, 
occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  spreading 
her  streets  and  churciics,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
of  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  seo,  a  highly  magnificent  and 
imposing  as|)ect.  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  Ixiuiidcd  by  rocks, 
that  no  level  spot  is  left  on  which  a  carriage  can  drive;  and  tho  neighbouring  villas  can 
be  reached  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a  species  of  porters,  endowed  with  singular  agility  and 
alertness. 

Savoy  is  a  province  of  considerable  extent,  wliich  in  its  surface  and  aspect  is  mnch  more 
analogous  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy :  it  consists  of  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains  rising 
into  regions  of  perpetual  snow;  interspersed,  however,  with  a  number  of  fertile  and  ogreo- 
able  valleys.  Some  of  the  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  are  tlirough  Savoy, 
which  till  lately  was  tlic  only  one  from  Prance  or  Switzerland  tiiat  was  passable  for  car- 
riages.  The  Little  St.  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  supposed  to  liavo 
passed,  is  also  situated  in  Savoy.  It  was  much  improved  by  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  rocks, 
composed  of  loose  limestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crumbling.  In  1248  a  great  part  of 
Mont  Grenier,  near  Chaniberry,  fell,  burying  a  village  and  church,  and  overspreading  tho 
surface  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  fragments  piled  in  small  conical 
hillocks.  Mont  Dlnnc,  the  lotliest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  within  tho  limits  of  Savoy  ;  but 
as  it  is  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  ond  forms  part  of  tho  most  elevated  range  of  tho 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  we  prefer  including  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.  Tho  Savoy- 
ards are  brave,  industrious,  poor,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  though  less  noted  for  cleanli- 
ness. The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  arc  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  fertile 
and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  imiwrtancc.  Chamberry,  on  thy 
high  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town,  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  ugly,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
variegated  and  beautiful  cotmtry.  Moutiers,  capitJil  of  tho  high  district  of  Tarontaiso,  and 
Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  pleasantly  situated, 
though  not  well  built  places. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom,  though  (ws- 
sessed  of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse :  few  regions  oxcood  it 
in  natural  fertility ;  tho  surface  is  finely  variegated  with  gentle  hills,  which  only  along  tho 
western  coast  assume  tho  character  of  mountains.  Grain,  notwithstanding  tho  most  wretchnd 
cultivation,  affords  a  surplus  for  export.  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain, 
and  the  olives  to  those  of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are 
very  important  objects;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerijn. 
Vet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  in  Kuropi', 
The  peasantry  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  shaggy  gont  or  sheep  skins 
they  subsist  chiefly  by  tho  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  by  hunting ;  and  go  constontly  armed, 
for  their  own  defence,  against  tho  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  niountaina 
arc  infested.  The  Sardinian  governiiiont  appears  really  to  have  made  very  extraordinary 
exertions  for  this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  tho  extensive  commons,  were 
considered  the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A  plan  was,  tiiprefore,  traced 
to  form  one  great  road  across  tiie  kingdom  from  north  to  south,  between  tiio  two  limding 
points  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  from  which  eight  cross-roads  might  branch  off  so  as  to  ombraco 
tho  most  important  points  in  the  east  and  west.  The  principal  road  was  begun  in  November, 
1922,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  December,  1820.  Laws  were  also  passed  to 
authorise  and  encourage  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  eflects  of  these  measures,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  tho  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstances.  In  1810,  it 
amounted  to  17,rm  fish ;  in  1822,  to  only  3.500 ;  in  1823,  to  11,(M)0 ;  and  in  1824,  to  Mm. 
Sea  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagliari,  Paliuiis,  anil 
Oristano,  is  employed  in  salting  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  an  object  of  direct  exportation, 
(train,  produced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels,  was  formerly  the  principal  olijcnt 
of  export;  but  its  value  has  been  of  lute  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  of  Odessa.  Tho 
horses  are  of  a  good  breed  :  Jiccordiug  to  M.  Cibrario,  32,(K)0  only  are  tame,  and  20,0(M)  wild. 
lln  gives  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  rudo  state  of  the  country  when  he  adils,  tlint  of 
the  cattle,  120,000  are  tamo,'  and  3.^,000  wild ;  and  that,  of  840,fHM»  sheej),  tlit<  whole  belong 
to  the  latter  class.     There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  s:iltcd  ineiit  and  (.''ico.se 
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About  a  third  of  the  surface  consists  of  forest,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  oak,  and 
well  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  both  considerable  cities;  tlio  former 
having  a  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  built,  and  ill  paved;  the  latter  smaller,  but 
more  ele^nt :  both  have  universities,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neighbourhood. 

SvBSEOT.  9. — Principality  nf  Monaco. 
This  little  state,  comprising  ti5(M)  inhabitants,  on  5U  square  miles,  is  situated  within  the 
Sardinian  territory.    The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  village  with  1000  inhabitants.     The  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  is  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

SuDSECT.  10. — Kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Two  Sicilirs,  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Italy  fur  e.xtcnt  and  population;  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to  the  rank  of  the  great 
monarchies ;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents  it 
from  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system.  Ncapolis,  though  a  place  of  some  con- 
sequence under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  repub- 
lican spirit,  so  active  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  early  subdued.  Naples  was  successively 
gove.ncd  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which  lost  ia 
now  .,n  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  army  in  1795,  Naples 
yielded  without  any  resistance,  except  that  spontaneously  made  by  the  despised  lazzaroni. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  supported  in  Sicily  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  ot  the  allied  cause,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  ter- 
ritories. Willi  the  exception  of  a  short  and  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
system,  the  government  has  always  been  absolute ;  yet  the  people  suffer  less  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  crown,  than  from  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accession  of 
Sicily,  in  exchange  tor  Sardinia,  effected  in  1720  through  Austrian  influence,  rendered  the 
kingdom  much  more  valuable  and  compact.  These  two  members  are,  however,  so  very 
distinct,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

Naples,  the  sonthcrn  extremity  of  Italy,  after  formin"  tor  some  spoce  a  continuation  of 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  most  part  that  country,  branches  finally  into 
the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  .  iie  Apennines  fill  its  interior,  shoot- 
ing out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories;  they  in  mony  places  spread  wider,  and 
assume  still  more  rugged  and  awful  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of  their  line ;  and  they 
harbour  the  most  formidable  troops  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  however, 
along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  also, 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a  very  numerous 
and  very  dense  jxipulation. 

[ProvincM.  Population,  IS25,  rniKiFnl  Towni, 

Naples Caii.nm  Nnpli-a,  :)«4,(K)0 ;  Caxtcllainnro,  15,000 ;  Torre  del  Greco,  13,000. 

Abriizzn  Ulteiiorc  Priinn. . .  174, ;I7'.'.  'I'c'riiiuo,  II.OOO. 

Abriiz/.(i  Ultoriiire  Sc'coiiilo    !U9.114.  Aqiiila,  H,flOO. 

Alinizxii  Cirerinre 2liO.>J.5().  Cliieti,  13,(nO. 

Terra  cli  Lavoni <i02,ii!Ml.  Casirta,  .1,(100 ;  Aversa,  1(1,000 ;  Nola,  0,000. 

PrincipntoCitcrinre 478,450.  Salvrnn,  11,000;  Niicora,  7,000;  Cava,  19,000 

Principnti)  tJltcriore 34»,()37.  Avnllini),  1,1.000. 

Capitaiiala 3fi5,(i34.  Foggia,  31,000. 

Mdlise 317.00'i.  (.'aiiipn.|laH«i,  H,000. 

Terra  di  Ruri 384,4!I7.  llari,  lO.OOO;  Barletia,  lfl,00O:  Trani,  14,000. 

Terra  il'Olraiilo   341,510.  Lecre,  14,000;  Tareiilo,  14,000. 

nasilir.ila 421,Sfi7.  Poteiiza,  0,000. 

Cnlahria  Citcrinrc 3^,010.  Cnseiiita,  H.OOO. 

(,'alahria  niterinrc  Secondo    384,027.  rataiizaro.  11,000. 

Calaliria  Ultorinrc  Priiiio  . .  340,(i(i'.).  Keggio,  17,000. 

Am.  Ed.] 

Naples  (./S^,  367,)  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy,  and  fully  maintains  its  place  among  the  most 
beautiful  European  capitals ;  this  is  not  owing  to  its  architecture;  for  though  the  edifices 
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are  lofty  and  solid,  the  streets  tolerably  wide,  poiticularly  the  Stradu  di  Tdltnln,  wliit'll  in  H 
mile  in  length,  yet  all  the  jmrticular  buildings  arc  cluiraclnriHed  by  that  bad  tiiNli<  wlili'li  hnri 
always  ruled  at  Naplns,  and  to  compensate  for  which,  miirbloH,  gilding,  and  diM'nntlliiii,  liiivo 
been  vainly  lavished  on  its  churches  and  palaces.  Taken  colloctivoly,  liowtH'tM',  Niiltii'w  pro* 
sents  to  the  sea  un  immense  line  of  lolly  edifices,  producing  a  goiiuriil  |Miiiip  of  t<llt<i<l,  niid 
forming  a  commanding  feature  in  the  matchless  landscape.  Its  liay,  iii'tMipyiMyf  ii  wlili'  t'lr« 
cuit  of  sixteen  miles,  everywhere  bounded  with  vineyards,  hills,  wihxIb,  emivtiiilH,  vllli((/iin( 
the  golden  shores  of  Rain-,  the  beautifully  variegated  islands  of  Iscliia  and  I'mt'lilii,  with  the 
verdant  sides  and  lofty  cone  of  Vesuvius:  all  these,  viewed  under  u  briglitt'l"  NUll  iliiin  ever 
shines  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  have  been  considered  as  com|K)sing  tlin  mt*l  fplctldld 
picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.  Tiie  interior  of  Niipitin  «Klillilli4  a  iniiNt 
singular  living  scene;  every  trade  and  every  amusement  being  oiirrieil  i»\  in  Ihii  npiMi  air, 
"  The  crowd  of  Ix)ndon,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  a  double  line  in  quick  nuition  i  il  Im  tlit<  t'Cimti 
of  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  niid  ddWii,  Mild  in 
the  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.  You  are  stopiKid  by  a  rarpniilcr'N  bj^nch, 
you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  maeearoiii  nIiiII,  Rvrry 
bargain  sounds  like  a  battle:  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  grotesque;  limy  t'lMiMint  of 
Punch  held  as  the  icpresentative  of  the  nation;  of  preaching;  soiling  AgniiN  Dtiii*;  dntluluK 
to  the  guitar;  or  lintening  to  old  tales."  The  higher  clusses  are  gonuriilly  udcuwd  nl'liiH'ii- 
tiousness,  though  Kustace  thinks  the  charge  somewhat  exaggeratud,  A  vory  lllwrury  Nplrit 
prevails;  the  Neapolitans  boast  that  as  many  books  are  published  at  NiipliiM  iiN  (It  I'lifis; 
and  that,  if  the  woild  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one  na  giHHl  Hit  llii<  ntlinri 
but  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  in  other  countries.  Most  ample  opiKirluililii'M  of  uliidy  nra 
certainly  aflbrded,  by  four  libraries  open  to  the  public ;  one  of  wliieli,  cunipiiuiidtiil  of  tlio 
Farnese  and  other  libraries  transported  from  Rome,  comprises  many  euiioUH  iiiid  vitlunblo 
works.  With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  anoiunt  MMiiiilUff,  iitid 
some  fine  specimens  have  been  appended  from  the  greatest  Italian  hcIiooIm;  hul  NtipU'N  I'oiitd 
boast  no  great  painters  of  its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  frescoes  of  any  iMi|i<)rtHnfn.  Oim 
bright  redeeming  quality  in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity :  their  hospitals  aro  nuiiH<r(Mi>i|  rich!) 
endowed,  and  supported  by  ample  benefactions;  and  persons  of  tlio  firMt  ranld  iiKMlUiiltlK  llio 
dress  of  religious  fraternities,  not  only  superintend  these  establishinentH,  but  wnlcli  flit'  olck- 
bed  of  the  patient.  The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  soeina  worthy  of  Itnlliilloii,  in 
having  a  rural  hospital  for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.  They  have  n\m  vitiiHvnmlDrii 
or  schools,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  ranks  are  initiated  in  trades,  by  wWwU  lliey  iiiiiy 
gain  their  subsistence.  A  great  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  iiiilNIi'  i  luid  is 
unfortunately  combined  with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  c.xcoUonco  in  it  wliicli  Iw  |H'('tiliat' 
to  Italy,  and  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  government,  continues  still  to  lii'  priit'tipnd. 
Naples  may  be  considered  as  the  musical  capital  of  Italy :  the  greatest  eoni|HiiiOffi  Imve  bi-eli 
its  citizens;  and  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

The  environs  of  Napl'-s  present  a  combination  ofall  that  is  most  lieautiftil  niiil  nil  llilit  In  liumt 
terrible  in  nature;  they  extend  along  the  western  shore  from  Naples  to  MiNi'iKi,  wliiidl  lliniis 
the  termination  of  the  bay.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments  is  the  mountain  of  l^gHilipiH:!  {flgt  HiiS.) 
368 
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which  spreads  its  varied  outline  for  several  miles  along  these  enchanting  shnrt'^,  Its  pro- 
montory is  variously  broken  into  bays,  islands,  and  caverns;  but  the  olijoet  wliicli  iilinvn  nil 
attmcts  the  traveller,  is  the  Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  must  piotiirt'sqiit'  I'mi'i'^^wo  of 
its  romantic  defiles  opens  this  famous  artificial  excavation,  whicii  iienetnili'N  tlii'iMiuli  tlio 
mountain  for  tiiroo  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  way  to  Puzzuoli.  Biiia',  viowod  by  tlic  lUiliiuiiS 
as  the  most  enchanting  spot  on  the  earth,  was  absolutely  crowded  with  llip  villus  iit'  their 
great  men.    Here  was  the  academy  of  Cicero,  the  favourite  haunt  of  Virgil,  tlifl  piilaee  of 
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Luculliis,  ami  afterwards,  iinlbrliiiiatcly,  tlio  t-cono  of  the  brutal  voliiptiionsnosa  of  Tibcriu.i 
oml  Noro.  Tlio  lake  of  Avcriius  and  tlip  Elys-iiiii  fudds,  uro  lu'ltlic^r  so  (Iri'adfid  nor  so  bcau- 
tifnl  ns  their  nHinca  woulil  iin|)ort.  Tlic  tomb  of  Vir;fil  {Jifi:  Ji'i!).),  on  ono  of  the  most 
beautiful  lieiglils  of  I'o.'iiiipiK),  excitoe,  perhaps,  stroiijjcr  cmotiunn  than  iiny  otiicr  of  tliesc 
objects.  Thin,  however,  is  the  subject  of  a  serious  controversy  :  Addison,  Forsytii,  nnd  ftlat- 
thews  reject  it  as  wludly  ai)ochryplial ;  but  Eustnco  eontonils  that  the  ionj;  iinil  constant 
chain  of  tradition  cannot  ho  disproved  by  the  doubtful  authority  which  places  it  on  the  op|io- 
sitc  side  of  the  bay.  Farther  on,  the  village  of  Puzzuoli  occupies  tiie  celebrated  site  ot  the 
ancient  Puteoli,  where  the  remains  of  an  oniphitheatre  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  almost  vie 
with  the  monuments  of  Rome.  The  beauty  of  this  region,  however,  is  gloomily  mingled 
with  the  terrible  indications  of  ancient  conflagration.  The  SoUiitara,  a  naked  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  of  shattered  hills,  is  evidently  lieuted  by  a  subterraneous  fire,  sensible 
to  those  who  l)ll^*  over  it,  by  whom  the  workings  ot  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heard. 
When  struck,  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmurs;  sul|>hureuus  exhalations  rise  from  tho 
crevices;  and  a  pale  blue  flame  is  seen  issuing  by  night  from  an  orifice  in  this  ever-burninjf 
plain  (Jig.  370.).     The  ipiarriea  of  the  peculiar  stone  called  I'uzzolano,  which  is  used  in 
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several  manufactures,  present  a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect  (Jifr.  371.).  The  Grotto  del 
Cane  is  a  small  aperture,  whence  issues  a  vopour  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carlxmic 
ncid  as  to  bo  deadly  to  all  who  breathe  in  it.  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths,  used 
with  success  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  Tho  Lucrine  Lake,  on  which  the  ancients  ha  J  erected 
several  miignilicent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  in  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  black 
mass  of  Scoriae  and  ashes,  which  ros(>  suddenly  irom  the  Iwsoni  of  the  waters.  The  city  of 
Cuma;  is  now  a  miserahle  village ;  but  tlie  celebrated  grotto  of  the  Sibyl  may  still  bo  dis- 
covered, with  some  remains  of  those  subterraneous  galleries,  by  which  she  was  enobled  to 
form  tlie  awful  sounds  which  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  issued  from  tlio  depths  of  the 


Sorrento. 

cavern.     Sorrento  (/«-.  372.),  a  little  port  on  the  e.xtrcmity  of  the  bay,  is  odmircd  for  its 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  striking  aspect  of  its  volcanic  rocks. 

Vesuvius,  al)out  eight  miles  from  Naples,  with  an  arm  of  the  bay  interposed,  rears  bet 
majestic  cone,  tiip  only  volcanic  mountain  on  the  continent  of  Euro|K?,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  world.  From  tlio  earliest  ages  on  record,  its  eruptions  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  ye.irs;  and  those  of  1794  and  IS^'i  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
li<>iglit,  larire  portions  from  the  siles  of  the  crater  having  tiiUcn  in.  On  these  occasions  the 
lava  issues  I'orth  in  vast  streams,  overspreading  the  country  for  miles,  an<l  burying  even 
cities,     'i'.'io  fnwii  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhelmed  in  1794;  but  the  most  menTorable 
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catastrophe  of  this  nature  was  that  which,  in  the  Hrst  century,  befell  tlio  two  cities  of  ller- 
culaneum  and  Poni|)eii,  which  were  completely  buried  bi-iioath  torrents  ol  '.iivii.  I  hoy 
remained  entombed  for  aires,  till  the  bcfriiUKnjr  of  the  In^t  century,  when  a  p.'asaiit,  m  dig- 
jfinir  a  well,  discovered  some  fragments  of  marble,  and  by  dcjrrees  a  Fiiiull  temple,  and  some 
statues;  but  this  observation  was  nojflcctcd  till  the  kinfr,  m  1T:«J,  desijrniiiK  to  erect  a 

palace  at  Portici,  purchased  the  ground, 
and  bejran  to  make  larifo  excavations,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  entire  subter- 
terunean  city  appeared  beneath  (Jiff.  373.). 
Numerous  paintinifs,  in  jjorfect  preserva- 
tion, and  manuscripts  written  on  papyrus, 
have  been  found  amid  the  ruins.  Tiic 
operations  have  been  limited  by  the  depth 
of  the  lava,  and  by  the  city  of  Portici 
being  built  above.  About  175(),  Pompeii 
was  discovered;  and  boinif  found  much 
more  accessible,  very  extensive  excavations  liave  been  efl'eoted,  particularly  by  the  French ; 
and  travellers  may  now  walk  throii^'li  a  great  extent  of  the  ancient  Pompon  {fiff.  374.).  It 
exhibits  the  full  picture  of  what  a  Roman  city  was:  habitations,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  the 
shops  of  the  diH'erent  trades,  the  implements  they  used,  and  even  the  materials  on  which 
they  were  employed.  ■       .        c  t 

Salerno  (^Jitf.  375.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  m  a  beautiful 
,,-,  and    fertile    territory,    enclosed   by 

"  _„.  ranges  of  lolly  mountains.     Consid- 

erably to  the  south,  on  a  plain  near 
tlie  sea,  appear  the  remains  of  Ph's- 
tum,  the  ancient  cajjital  of  Lucania. 
They  consist  of  three  temples,  which 
form  perhaps  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  specimen  extant  of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric  order.  They  stand  soli- 
tary near  the  sea-shore,  without  the 
least  remains  of  Posidonium,  the 
city  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  nortliem  part  of  Naples  is  divided  between  the  Campagna  Felice  of  the  ancients, 
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Sahnio. 

now  Terra  di  Lavoro,  anil  the  rough  moiint.ain  territory  of  the  Abriizzo,  tlu'  ancient  Sain- 
nium.  Campania  is  still  both  fruiti'iil  and  highly  cultivated,  though  it  no  longer  produces 
the  Falernian  winv;,  so  boasted  of  by  the,  voluptuous  poets  of  Rome.  Capua,  which  almost 
disputed  the  titli;  of  capital  of  Itily,  and  wiiosc  voluptuous  pleasures  ruined  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  atlnr  it  had  vanquished  all  tlio  armies  of  Rome,  is  now  only  a  considerable  but 
dirty  town,  with  a  .^^trong  castle,  (iaeta  has  derived  great  iin])ortance  from  its  position  on  aii 
almost  i)eninsiilar  nock  of  land,  the  approaches  to  which  arc  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impregnable,  llenovoiito,  a  town  of  ancient  celebrity,  afterwards  the  .seat  of  u 
Ijombard  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almost  all  Napli  s,  is  tilled  with  monuments  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary.  The  people  of  the  Abruzzi,  tli  <  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nitcs,  who  made  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent  her  armies  under 
the  yoke,  are  still  a  bravo  and  laborious  race.  The  capitals,  Aqtiila  and  Chieti,  are  consider- 
able country  towns,  without  any  thing  remarkable.  Foggia,  in  Capitanata,  is  a  coiisidcrablo 
market  for  wool  and  com,  which  are  exported  at  Manfredonia.  In  the  southern  provinces, 
llie  mountains  take  an  easterly  direi'tion  towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the 
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Adriatic  tlio  plains  boaring  tho  classic  appellation  of  Mngna  Gnccin.    This  region,  once  tho 

combined  svni  of  Icnriiing,  (rreatnoef, 
"™  "'^i^.v!  ""''   volnptuoiis   efll'Miiniicy,  is   now 

almost  unknown  to  tlio  rest  of  Europe. 
Yet  liio  scenery  ixwbpsscs  a  sollncHS 
and  beauty,  niinfrled  with  Kramleur, 
that  is  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere ; 
and  the  towns,  though  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  tlic  great  capitals 
of  Italy,  present  striking  and  interest- 
ing nionuiiicnts.  Tarcnto  (./f/r-  370.), 
once  rival  to  Rome,  is  ntill  a  eonsidorobln  soa-jwrt.  Brindisi  retains  only  a  small  remnant  of 
the  importance  which  it  derived  from  being  the  port  of  possoge  from  Italy  into  Greece.    Bnri 

and  Itarletta  are  nuxlern  and  rather  hnndsomo  and 
llouri.sliing  8ea-|H)rtM.  I'olignano,  to  tlie  south  of 
Bari,  Is  hIk)  considerable,  and  its  vicinity  is  marked 
by  sonK^  very  KJngular  and  beautiful  grottoes  (,Jiif. 
;)77.)  GalliiH)li  is  the  chief  mart  of  tho  oil  pro- 
duced in  tills  region,  which  is  ecteemed  alxive  every 
other  for  the  uiaiiufacture  of  fine  wcxdlen  cloth.  Co- 
rigliaiio  (Jifi-  JtTH.),  nearly  on  tho  sile  of  Sylmris, 
presents  an  aspect  strikingly  picturesque.  The  plain 
of  Sybnri::,  beiiind  it,  the  abode  of  a  people  noted  for 
voluptuous  nululgence,  appears,  by  the  description 
and  delineation  of  St.  Non,  to  be  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.     It  is  diversified  with  rich 

groves  of  orange  and  citron,  obove 
which  rise  finely  cultiviitod  hills;  wliilo 
tho  distance  is  formed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with  almost 
perpetual  snow  (/fir.  370.) 

Otranto  (,fiff.  JJSO.),  the  ancient  Ily- 
druntum,  is  a  small  town,  distinguished 
only  by  its  sjiacious  castle,  which  h&a 
been  celebrated  even  in  romance. 

Calabria,  on  the  oppofitc  side  of  this 
southern  extremity  of  Italy,  is  a  striking 
and  singular  region.  The  Apennines 
here  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  and 
leave  between  them  and  tho  sea  only  a  narrow  but  extremely  fertile  plain.  The  inhabitants 
bear  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  mountaineers :  they  ore  poor,  brave,  rude,  ond 
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almost  bandit.     Tbey  are  often  in  ojiposition  to  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  maintain 
order  ond  peace ;  yet,  when  they  saw  it  invaded,  and  even  conquered,  by  a  foreign  enemv, 
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they  opposed  a  ff)rrnidable  resistance,  after  all  the  regular  troops  ond  ordinary  resources  had 
failed.    Calabria  possesses  a  fatal  distinction,  in  having  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  eartli 
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quake  on  a  more  terrible  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  old  world. 
During  successivo  weeks  tho  whole  ground  heaved  with  a  per|)etual  agitation :  hills  were 

levelled,  and  plains  raised  into 

^^^     '•^  381  ■  ^  hills;  lakes  were  filled  up, and 

'rH^Bkl'^^"  ^^-^^^     r^Sfflt'  "l',  new  ones  formed.     An  unfor- 

Vl^^BjBfc.  ^iffflBP^B^i^B&^'J  tunatc  party,  which  sought  ro- 

rjm  1^     "wS^^M  MKKSu^^^KISKvw^ ^''  ■        ^ff^  ""   ^''"    sea-shore,  were 

'^"'  overwhelmed,  in  consecuienco 
. ,— ■  ^^M||n  Tff^"- " '  HHMaTvJ^  of  the  sudden  partial  full  of  a 
j^^^^mpBg^^^f^^P^^g^^^m^       high   mountain,     lleggio,   tlio 

^"      ancient  capital  of  the  Kliugians, 

situated  almost  directly  oppu- 

»    ,,     site  to  Messina,  presents  into- 

«*'-■';     resting  remains  of  antiquity, 

and  derives  also  a  considerable 

animation  from  modern  com- 

*^"'""-  mcrco.     Squillace   (Jig.  881.) 

is  antique  and  picturesque ;  but  Catanzaro  ia  the  largust  town  in  Calabria,  and  possesses 

some  manufacturing  industry. 

Sicily,  the  finest  and  most  benutifiil  island  in  Europe,  forma  a  valuable  appanage  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Naples.  From  tho  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  this  island  extends  west- 
ward in  on  irregular  triangle,  obout  180  miles  long  and  150  broad.  Immediately  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  the  surface  begins  to  rise  into  tho 
lotly  heights  of  Etna,  a  mountain  higher  than  atiy  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  ad- 
miration and  terror  by  the  streams  of  volcanic  fire  which  issue  from  it.  Its  branches  over- 
spread nearly  tho  whole  island,  but  on  tho  northern  and  southern  coasts  they  descend  into 
gentle  and  cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid 
streams,  which  profusely  water  every  ]xirt  of  the  territory.  Sicily  possesses  thus  all  the  beau- 
ties nnd  lionefits  of  a  warm  climate,  without  even  the  partial  aridity  to  which  it  ia  exposed. 
Its  soil  yields  abundantly  oil  the  products  of  tho  finest  temperote  and  even  tropical  climates. 
Its  most  uncultiv  'ed  siwts  are  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beautiful 
flowers,  such  os  el  ^ewhcre  ore  corofully  reored  in  gardens. 

In  its  historical  character,  Sicily  possessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction ;  and  perhapa 
no  country  in  the  world  lios  suflbred  a  greater  reverse.  Greece  early  established  here  tho 
most  flourishing  of  her  colonics  ;  Syrocusc  and  Agrigcntum  vied  in  power,  learning,  and 
wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  (hen  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her  own  indepen- 
dencp,  she  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Corthoginian  and  Romon  contended.  Ke- 
duced  finally  under  the  Roman  empire,  Sic-'y  became  one  of  its  most  voluablo  provinces, 
and  the  grnnnry  of  the  capital.  In  the  early  port  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Saracens  founded 
here  a  flourishing  state.  After  the  establishment,  however,  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscord,  by  a  series  of  gallant  exploits,  drove 
out  that  powerful  people.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples,  to  which  it  has  generally 
continued  nttaclied,  tliough  held  occasionally  by  Spain  and  Savoy.  It  was  also  separated 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  French  became  mosters  of  Noplea,  while  the  old  family 
were  mointaincd  in  Sicily  by  British  protection  ;  but  on  tho  fall  of  Murat,  in  1815,  the  Two 
Sicilies  became  ogoiii  one  kingdom. 

Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  its  fertility  and  varied  natural  advantages,  has  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  Tho  eupinencss  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varied  and  often  rugged  surface  of  the  country  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents,  would  require  considerable  efforts  to  form  communication  by 
roads;  but  this  has  been  entirely  neglected,  and  a  line  of  twenty  miles  into  the  interior  from 
Palermo  is  the  only  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  Agrigcntum,  once  the  mart  of  all 
the  commodities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Kephalides  could  not  procure  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
and  in  Modica,  a  town  of  11,(K)0  people,  a  bit  of  soap  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Sicily,  how- 
ev(>r,  produces  some  wines  that  are  esteemed ;  her  raw  silk  is  also  fine,  and  with  olive-oil, 
fruits,  and  salt,  aflbrds  some  materials  for  exportation.  In  return,  she  receives  manufactured 
goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quantity,  their  consumption  being  much  limited  by  tho 
poverty  which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Sicily  is  divided  into  the  following  intendancies : — 

PniHiIalinn.  iTiKijul  Toiviu. 

Pnlirmo 400,000 Pnlcrinn,  ](i8,(H10. 

Trnpnni  147.000 Trapniii,  '24,000 ;  Marnala,  2),0OC 

GirifFiiti 301,000 nir^cnli.  15,000. 

Cilmiiisetln l.W.OOO Cnltaiiincttn,  17,000. 

Svraciifie 104..''>00 Syraciitc,  15,000. 

rmuiiia 303,500 Catania,  4.5,000. 

MuKsina 3'I0,000 Mctsina,  40,000. 
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I'url  <>r  M<  aitiDii. 


Palornii),  thniiKh  it  cnii  bnuit  luMthcr  inoniininnU  of  niiti(|iiity  nor  rliti*Mir  mixlcrii  cilincpp, 
siicli  u!>  iidorn  tlio  citins  of  Italy,  Irt  yet  ii  Hpacioim  iinil  lmri(l>'iiiii(<  city.  It  in  tmv<<rMc<l  \>y 
bnwil  Btri'cts  unwMiiiK  ciicli  otlu-r,  iiml  prixluciiifr  nt  their  imiiit  of  jimctimi  ii  »trikin;|  I'lli'rt. 
Miitiy  nt'  tlic  (lUiirttTn,  liowovor,  iin'  U({lv  iiml  uirty.  Tim  ciitlifilml  in  u  larj,')'  iincu-iit  fili 
fico,  witli  Hoinii  HtrikiliK  loiitiiroH ;  but  tlio  ditli<ront  HtylcH  nf  iircliitcrliirp  iin-  inj^idiciouHly 
bloiulnd.  TIk!  pnliicu  of  the  viceroy  In  a  Hplciuliil  biiil)liri)(,  but  iii)t  in  m»H\  (iiHti>;  itH  iikmI 
intoroHtiriK  objt-ct  is  the  iincient  clmpul  of  kiriK  Kojjor.  Himio  of  tin-  coimtry-Hi'iils  in  tlm 
vicinity  cunnnanil  dulifflittlil  viowM.  Thn  tiivourito  rosortof  tlio  I'lilcrinitium  Ih  ii  public  jfiir- 
don  ciillod  tbo  Florii,  whicli  it*  not  well  arrnnjfud,  but  Ih  rich  in  (lowcrn  luid  fruit. 

MciMina  (Jig.  UH'i.)  tlioii(;h  mnallcr,  in  ulnicwt  equal  in  importimcc,  Hincc  from  it  in  cnrritMl 

on  almoxt  tho  whole  conunorceof  Hicily. 
'M'i  Uh  wincH,  Milk,  tVuit.<i,  nnd  other  iirticlc!) 

produced    for  exportation,  ure    mostly 
tihippi'd  (it  MeHHiim.     It  hiiH  i\\tm  a  i-on- 
■ideniblu   tiilk   nmnuKictory.    Tho  city 
ia  beRutit\i>ly  nituiited  on  ii  bay,  fonniul 
by  tho  oppowite  conxta  of  Hicily  nnd 
Calabria,  and  endoMcd  by  lotly  hillH  nn 
ench   Hiile.      A   century   ajfo,   MetiHina 
wa8  much  (rreiiter,  nnd  inoiu  llourihhinjf ; 
but  it  huH  piiHsed  HJncc  throu)rh  calami- 
ties almoKt  unpurnlleled.     In  174:i,  the 
plrL'uo  Bwept  off  half  its  |N)pulation; 
ami    in   nSS,    tho    great   carth(|uake, 
which  waH  de^iolatinpf  Calabria,  croHKcd 
tlie  Htniit,  and  in  a  few  minutn.s  con- 
verted Mcsmna  into  a  lieup  of  ruins.     Most  of  tho  inlmbitantri  efl'ccted  their  escape;  but  tho 
finest  streets  were  overt iirown  ;  jirecious  conmiodities,  libraries,  works  of  art,  were  (lestroyed 
in  vast  niunbers.     From  this  fatal  blow  Messina  has  only  imperfectly  recovered. 
Southward  trum  McMiua,  the  coast  bcgina  to  display  tho  remains  of  );reat  ancient  cities, 

which  were  built  chiefly  on  the  eastern 
nnd  southern  cousts.  Taormina,  tho 
ancient  Tauromenum,  now  a  small 
place,  contains,  anionj>;  other  ruins,  a 
theatre,  considered  one  of  tho  most 
perfect  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  most  commanding  site,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  soa.  Catania 
{fff.  U8H.),  at  tho  foot  of  Ktna,  is 
tho  finest  city  in  tho  island.  It  is 
filled  with  Greek,  Saracenic,  nnd 
motlein  structures,  nil  handsome.  Yet 
it  has  passed  through  fearful  vicissi- 
tudes. Overwhelmed  by  the  volcano 
*^''"""'"-  of  IflOO,  almost  destroyo(l  by  the  enrth- 

quake  of  1693,  it  has  risen  from  these  disasters  with  undiminished  beauty. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  const  of  the  Val  do  Noto,  we  rench  Siragusa  (Syrocuse). 
This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  for  power,  learning,  nnd  splendour,  presents  now  a  striking 
example  of  the  clinngelul  chnrncter  of  human  things.   Of  its  vast  ruins  only  some  imperfect 

^^  fragments  can  with  difficulty  be  traced,  scattcr- 

384  SBMk         ed  amid  vineyards,  orchards,  nnd  cornfields. 

The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  re- 
markable, occupies  only  a  very  smnll  iwrtion 
of  tho  ancient  site.  Ncnr  tho  south-eastern 
cape  of  Passaro  arc  Noto  and  Modicn,  two  large 
towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  inuimir- 
ently. 

On  tho  southern  const,  Girgenti  (fisf.  38^1.), 
now  a  largo  poor  village,  presents  monuments 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  when  it 
Envirom  of  uimciKi.  ^^o"  tl'G  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  nnd  lit  to  con- 

tend with  (Jarthage.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  (Jifr.  385.),  nn  immense  structure,  3(38  feet  long  by  188  broad,  is  almost  (piite  in 
rnins.  It  lias  been  called  the  Temple  of  Giants,  from  huge  forms  of  this  description  that 
are  ;_'ing  either  entire  or  in  fragments.  Tho  Temple  of  Concord  (Jig.  386.),  with  its  thirty- 
four  columns,  is  considered  one  of  tho  most  perfect  specimens  extant  of  the  Doric  order. 
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Ti^iiilili!  cir  lliiinli.  'IVmiilo  111'  foiiiMird. 

Furlhf  r  to  tho  cast  iit  Selinunti,  thu  ruiiiH  of  Melinus  preccni  a  scriie  still  more  htrikinj;  and 

awful.     lliMi!  may  bo  distinetly  iraced 
three  noble  temples,  of  which  tho  nia- 
terials  still  remain,  but  only  n  few  sidi- 
tnry  columns  are  stanilin^;  all  the  rest 
lie  on  the  ground,  in  hii^e  and  shape- 
loHs  lilocks,  toriiiin)r  the  most  stupendous 
iiiasH  of  ruin  to  be  found  in  Kuropo.     It 
is  (rcncrally  Hup|K)sed  that   an   earth- 
(piake  has  been  the  cause  of  this  ox- 
Iruordinary  destruction,  —  that,  as  Mr. 
Hwiiiburne   expresses   himself,    nature 
has  been  chiofly  concerned  in  this  triumph  over  tho  pride  of  art  (,Jif(.  ;jw7.). 
Trapani,  tho  ancient  Drepiinnin,  jwetically  distinguished  as  thi;  place  where  Anchiscs 
oaa  ^  'lic'i  ""'I  where  Apneas  celebrated  his  oh- 

'^*" '  se(|uies,  is  still  a  consideralil;' town,  near 

the  western  promontory  of  Hieily,  tho  an- 
cient liilyba'iun,  It  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  f;oo<l  harlnur,  where  tlu^ro  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  tho  e.v|K)rt  of  salt  iiiado 
in  its  virinity,  and  of  barilla.  It  carries  on 
briskly  tlu;  tishcries  of  tunny  and  of  coral, 
which  last  is  obtained  both  t'rom  tho  coast 
of  the  island  and  that  of  Africa.  Not  far 
from  Trapani  is  Segoste ;  a  simple,  grand, 
and  almost  entire  edifice,  standing  on  a 
solitary  hill  (fifr.  WHH.).  Marsala,  almost 
on  the  very  site  of  Lilybirum,  is  a  consider- 
able town,  exporting  wino  that  is  much 
esteemed,  Near  it  the  quarries  of  Mniszara  appear  to  have  furnished  tho  stone  of  which  tho 
edifices  in  this  part  of  Sicily  have  been  constructed. 

Tho  ascent  of  Etna  is  a  general  object  with  Sicilian  travellers.    In  proceeding  from  Cata- 

Ilia,  they  pass  through  three  successive 
zones;  first  that  of  rich  cultivated  fields, 
then  that  of  plants  and  aromatic  shrubs; 
nnd,  lastly,  tho  region  of  scoria-,  ashes,  and 
perpetual  snow.  On  reaching  the  summit 
(Jiff.  389.),  they  view  the  crater  filled  with 
vast  volumes  of  snioko,  and  obtain  a  fine 
panoramic  view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  ad- 
joining shores  of  Italy. 

The  Lipari  Islands,  twelve  in  number 
and  situated  from  twelve  to  thirty-five 
miles  northward  from  the  Sicilian  coast, 
are  entirely  volcanic,  and  appear  to  have 
been  thrown  up  from  tho  sea  liy  the  action 
of  fire.  I.ipari  itself  contains  a  hill  of  white  pumice,  which  forms  an  article  of  trade,  and 
its  crater  displays  various  specimens  of  beautifully  crystallised  dulphiir.  Stromboli  has  n 
volcano,  remarkable  for  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day,  at  short  intervals,  the 
eruptions  issue  forth  like  great  discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountain  are 
covered  with  the  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  nnd  rush  down  info  the  sea.  Tho  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  n  bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity  of  submarine 
fires  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  the  recent  rise  of  Graham's  Island . 
onlv,  indeed,  n  volcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  water. 
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Malta. 


Malta  (Jig  .390.),  an  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
though  imperfectly  connected  with  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to  anv  other  country.    It 

obtained  little  notice  in  antiquity;  and,  when 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  is  described 
as  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people.  Its  im- 
portance began  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  tht 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Rhodes.  Its  forti- 
fications were  then  greatly  strengthened,  and 
it  was  considered  the  last  maritime  bulwark 
against  the  Turks.  In  1565,  Solyman  sent 
against  Malta  a  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army;  and  the  siege  which  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigious 
eflbrts,  the  Ottoman  armament  was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  island,  till  1798.  Napoleon  then,  with  the  expedition  destined 
for  Egypt,  suddenly  appeared  before  La  Valetta,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
Britain  afterwards  reduced  it  by  blockade ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  has  since  retained  possession  of  it.  In  18*25,  the  native  population  of  Malta 
amounted  to  99,600;  the  garrison  and  strangers  to  3200.  On  the  neighbouring  smaller 
island  of  Gozo  there  were  16,800.  The  people  are  industrious ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
barrenness  of  their  soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges. 

IjO.  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving  great  importance 
from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  durmg  war, 
as  a  commercial  depdt,  whence  goods  may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Levant. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


8WITZERLAMIX 


Switzerland  forms  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  occupying  the  west 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides  France  and  Germany  from  Italy.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and  scenery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  its  political 
institutions. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  by  the  great  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whose 
frontiers  enclose  it  on  all  sides;  France  on  the  west;  Germany,  and  more  particularly 
Swabia  and  tiie  Tyrol,  on  the  nortli  and  east;  the  Italian  states,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
on  the  south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope 
down  to  the  vast  plains  which  extend  over  the  surrounding  regions ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Tyrol  on  the  east,  and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west,  the  line  is  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  tliemselves,  which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite 
seas.  Its  position  is  nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude ;  and  6°  and  10°  30'  east 
longitude.  It  may  he  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  l.'j.OOO  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Switzerland,  Iwunded  and  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  highest  ranges  in 
Europe,  consi.'Jts  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpine  chains,  however,  do 
not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-lands;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bed 
of  extensive  lakes :  hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect ;  for  while  the 
valleys  beneath  are  scorched  by  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigns  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  is  found  in  the  snows  of  the  Alpine 
summits. 

Of  tiiu  mountninh  of  Switzerland,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  head ;  being  the  loftiest  in 
Eiiropo,  and  supposed,  before  the  late  observations  on  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the  heights 
of  tlie  old  continent. 

Mont  Blanc  is  within  tho  limits  of  Savoy ;  but  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  gr°at 
Alpine  chain,  and  all  its  apprnaohcs  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  always  been 
regarded  by  Europeans  as  ilncidedly  Swis.s.  Tho  scenery  to  tho  west  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  tl  e 
approach  from  Geneva.  ])rcsonts  tiic  most  striking  display  that  is  to  1k>  found  in  Euro|)e,  of 
whatever  is  wild,  wonderful,  and  sublime  in  Aljjine  scenery.  The  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the 
Glacier  of  Bossons,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  present,  in  particular,  scenes  of  the  most  aston' 
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ishing  grandeur.  The  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  were  long  considered  aa  inaccesBiblo 
to  the  foot  of  mortals;  but  Saussure  first,  and  several  English  and  American  travellers  since, 
have,  by  fearless  enterprise  and  adventure,  succeeded  in  penetraliing  across  the  steepR 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  the  perilous  chasms,  the  narrow  and  slippery  paths  along  preci- 

Sices,  and  all  the  other  dangers  which  besot  this  daring  ascent.  North-east  from  Mont 
ilanc  extends  the  line  of  those  amazing  Alps  which  form  the  Italian  boundary :  tlie  Great 
St.  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Simplon,  across 
which  sucit  an  astonishing  military  road  has  been  excavated ;  Mount  St.  Gothard,  the  route 
over  which,  however  rugged  and  dreary,  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Sim^ 
plon,  tiie  most  frequented  of  any  from  Switzerl'ind  into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extends 
tiie  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  ti'om  the  northern  side  of  which  again  shoots  up  another  scries 
of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  though  they  nowhere  attain  the  unrivalled 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a  more  continuous  elevation,  and  a  more  imposing  mass  than 
even  those  which  border  on  Italy.  Among  these  peaks,  the  most  memorable  are  the  Shreck- 
horn  or  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Wetterhom,  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Glctscherhorn  or  Glacier 
Peak :  and,  peering  above  all,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  which  reaches  a  height  of  14,111  feet. 
Down  the  prodigious  steeps  which  these  present  to  the  plain  of  Berne,  descend  the  glaciers, 
or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which,  sliduigdown  from  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains, 
reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmelted,  and  even  accumulate  in  successive 
seasons,  and  are  oflen  seen  bordering  on  the  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The  whole  of 
southern  Switzerland  is  covered  by  these  great  ranges ;  but  the  northern  part  presents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect.  In  the  east,  tho  territory  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  diversified, 
indeed,  by  several  very  high  and  picturcs(|ue  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Righi  and  Mount 
Pilate  ;  but  the  general  ranges  which  enclose  its  lake  vary  from  2000  to  4000  feet.  The 
north-west  district,  consisting  of  the  canton  of  Friburg,  with  great  part  of  those  of  Berne 
and  Soleure,  composes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  Switzerland,  and 
from  which  the  mountains  are  only  seen  in  white  and  distant  lines ;  but  the  whole  irontier 
of  this  side  towards  France  is  barred  by  the  steep  though  not  very  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura. 
The  great  rivers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in  Switzer- 
land, or  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have  both 
a  long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streams  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  they  pass  its  frontier. 
These,  with  tho  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  rise  from  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  where 
the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhom,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  and 
St.  Gotlianl,  tower  above  the  wild  valleys  of  Urseren  and  the  Upper  Valais. 

The  Rhone  flows  through  the  deep  valley  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  cen- 
tral peaks,  and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At 
length,  emerging  from  this  mountain  region,  it  diffuses  the  huge  mass  of  waters  tlms 
collected  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  near 
tiie  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts  out,  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  becomes  finally  a 
French  river.  The  Riiine  lias  its  first  course  along  the  most  obscure  Grison  and  Tyrolcse 
frontiers,  but  on  toucliing  tiie  Gernion  plain  it  spreads  into  tiie  wide  and  beautiful  Ijiko  of 
Constance.  Thence  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  west,  forming  the  almost  continuous 
northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of  Germany  ;  till  at  Basle,  coming  into  con- 
tact witii  France,  it  strikes  suduenly  to  tho  north,  and  bids  a  final  adieu  to  its  parent  country. 
The  Aar,  the  only  large  river,  exclusively  Swi.ss,  descends  from  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  rolls 
along  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  collecting  all  their  waters,  which  it  distributes  among  the 

lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz ;  after  which  it  passes  by  a 
circuitous  course  along  the  level  tracts  of  Switzerland, 
till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  tiie  German  frontier.  Almost 
immediately  before  this  junction,  it  hns  received  the 
Reuss,  {jiff.  391.),  from  a  source  in  the  hcnrt  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  St.  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  north- 
ern course  has  formed  the  great  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  Tho  Linimat,  also,  after  fijrming  the  I,ake 
of  Zurich,  enters  nearly  at  the  same  point.  To  the 
Danube  Switzerland  also  contribiitos  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Engndine,  while  it  gives  to  the  Po  the 
Adda  from  the  Vnlteline,  and  the  Ticino  from  the 
heights  of  St.  Gothnrd. 

Lakes  fonn  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physical 
structure  and  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Its  ri\rrs, 
after  rolling  for  a  cnnsidorable  space  thrniigli  nii^rlity 
mountain  valleys, accumnlatu  a  massof  waters  wliiili, 
when  they  reach  the  plains,  no  longer  find  ii  chiiiincl 
capable  of  contiiiniiig  tiiem,  but  spread  into  wide 
watery  expanses.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  large. 
Source  or  iheRruaa  though  none  of  them  have  that  vast  extent,  which 
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could  entitle  them  to  be  classed  as  inland  seas.  The  smiling  valleys  and  cullivatnd  liilln 
which  form  their  immediate  border,  with  the  mighty  mountains  wliicli  tower  behind  in 
successive  ranges,  till  tiiey  terminate  in  icy  pinnacles  rising  above  the  clouds,  produce  u. 
union  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  no  otiier  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  tlic  world, 
can  rival. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Leman  Laki,  is  the  most  extensive,  being  about  fifty  miles  in 
lengtli,  and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  varied  beauties  of  its  northern  bunk,  the 
opposite  heights  of  Meillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  the  distance,  render  it  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons,  has,  from  its  winding  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenery,  sometimes  been 
considered  as  superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  does  not  oflfer  the  same  sublime  beauties ;  but 
the  gentle  elevations  by  which  i-t  is  diversified  form  many  scenes  of  extreme  beauty.  That 
of  Constance  has  none  of  the  mountain  grandeur  of  interior  Switzerland,  but  its  extended 
banks  present  many  pleasing  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  Lugano,  which  half  belong  to  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combining  the  gay 
sjilendour  of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  grandeur  of  its  mountain  boundary ;  yet  they  do  not 
possess  that  deep  stillness  and  solemnity  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lakes  that  are 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier. 


NORTH  PART. 

Canton  ofJippcn- 

icll. 
1.  Hcrisuu 
9.  UniuKchcn 
%  Appenzell 

4.  Trugen. 

Canton  of  St.  OM. 

5.  Allslntlcn 

6.  DirbiiliUau 

7.  Kobclwie« 
P.  8«le« 

it.  VVildonhaua 
10.  Werdenberff 
ll.Sargans 
IS.  VHltii 

13,  Weiu'.enne ' 

14.  Mnb 

l.'S.  Wullent:-. 
1«.  Hrarken'  i. 

17.  Qulnion 

18.  Knimenau 

19.  Uznach 

30.  RnpporBchwyl 
SI.  Hildhaui 

23.  l.ichlcnitcg 
9A.  nietruil 
a4.  Wyl 
S.5.  <io9fiaii 
se.Si.Gall. 

Canton  of  Con- 
stance or  'rkuTgau. 
27.  Arbon 
SW.  tJiwyl 
2iK  Hiscnorazell 
.10.  rfinitnnce 

31.  VVRinfeldon 
33.  Hchonhulzer- 

schwyl 

33.  Dusglingon 

34.  Ptauenreld 
3.5.  Schreckhorn 

36.  Dieswnhofer . 

Canton  of  Schaff- 
hausen. 

37.  Stein 

:tf).  HchaRliauaen 
31t.  nargpn 

40.  \t-unkirch 

41.  Uatcrfingen. 

Canton  of  Zurich. 
43.  Rglinau 

43.  'Prullikon 

44.  I'lacb 
4.1.  Ilulach 

4{i.  Winterlljur 
47.  Fchr  Alliirf 
4H.  BABpprfldorf 
40.  Ziiriuh 
.V).  Alilplien 
51.  Oreiffen 
5'i.  I'Infflknn 
!i.\.  rJHChoillhal 
.M.  (iruningen 
M.  Mf  yieti 
5(i.  Adliichwirl 
57.  Oltenbacfi 
K.  Iluscn 

Canton  of  Zug. 
SU.  7.UI 
60.  Egaii 


Canton  of  Schtcciti.  133.  Ilagendotr 
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61.  Einfticduln 

63.  t^chwcltz 
(a.  Muiilta 

64.  Rulli 

65.  Waggilhal. 

Canton  of  Glarut. 

66.  Bad 

67.  Mullia 
6H.  Glarua 

60.  Schwanden 

70.  Elm 

71.  Wichlcn 

78.  Matt. 

Canton  of  Uri. 
■^  TTnieracIiQchen 
;.   .  torf 

illbid 
•).   '  nataa 
f  ^    .  :rtncllen 
.  Liiiichcnen 

79.  Andennatt 
R8.  Reulp 
81.  Fcrnigcn. 


IXI.  ili'inwHil 
134.  l.aubcredorfl 
va.  Unlearn 

126.  Schiiijttwjrl 

127.  SolZ3Cb. 

Canton  of  Berne. 
I'm!.  Bicnne 
120.  Col  ibeil 

130.  Neiialalt 

131.  Si.Iinicr 
1^2.  tioimtr 
r.rX  Vcllior 
KM.  Ctjrnlpre 
LIS.  St.  Ursanne 

136.  Porciitrui 

137.  MiecDure 
lt)8.  Moniavon 

139.  Kassocour 

140.  Bt'prann 

141.  Dclomont 
143.  Ilofl'slottin. 


Canton  of  Ba»le. 

143.  Banln 

144.  I.icchBlall 
Cavtm  of  Unter-    '«•  T;ninaen 


valden. 
82.  Holz 
H3.  Rmntlen 

84.  Buucha 

85.  Stani 

86.  Sarnen 
W.  Midk 

88.  Giswyl 

89.  I.unso<nu 

90.  Obctwyl. 


Canton  of  Lucerne.    Canton  of  Vaud. 
!)1.  Gliushutle  7.  Nynn 

92.  Meiachacben        8.  Pi.  Soriue 
U3.  Hcbupfon  9.  Kiille 

94.  RomuB  lu.  Aubonno 

95.  Malti.Ti  ll.Hmssu 
90.  I.ucarno  12.  Abbaye 
97.  Serapach  13.  Valiorbe 
!I8.  Surteo  ]4.  Orbe 

.K!-  K;'.',!'">''  IS-  vugciio 

100.  Wilbiau  16.  Yvcrdun 

101.  Antifofen  |7.  Molondin 
lOS.Roidcn  18.  PBtorlingeii 
10.1.  TrlPngcn  19.  Moudoii 
1(H.  Hallwylcr.  20.  ("arrouge 
^  ^  .31.  Fjaenine 
Canton  nfJIreovia  22. 1,n  Surta 

or  ./bureau.  23.  CIranson 

m\  Sina  24.  Morgei 

106.  Wiord  25.  I.auaalino 

107.  BrcmBarten  ?fi.  Vevay 


1118.  Mellingun 
109.  Rndini 
no.  Knisorslubl 
111.  Klingiiau 
IIS.  Mnndak 

113.  Briigi 

114.  I.nuflhnburg 

115.  Ilerznach 
no.  Anrau 
117.  Li^nzbiirg 
im.Liilwyl 
119.  Aarbtirg 
130.  Zofingon. 


36.  St.  Martin 

37.  CSreyerz 
„    ,        ,  „  ,          38.  Tour  lu  Jogno 
Canton  of  Sokure.  •m,  Cty,a\, 

121.  Ollen  40.  Bulla 


41.  Riimunt 
43.  Autigny 

43.  Pont 

44.  Giflera 

45.  Friburg 

46.  Wunowyl 

47.  Murat. 

Can(oii  nfjfenf- 

ehatct. 
4S.  Cudrclin 

49.  Fstavayer 

50.  Roudry 
Sl.Travnra 

53.  St.  Sulpico 
53  Rrevino 

54.  Le  Liich 
.5.5.  l.ea  l.ogea 
SU.  Neufchatel. 

Canton  of  Berne. 
57.  AncH 
.58.  Nydau 
so.  Buroii 

60.  Buctincn 

61.  Riichseu 
63.  Buredorf 
ai.  Snibi-tg 
tU.  Wanuun 

65.  VViilli«puch 

66.  Arwnngen 

67.  Ilntwyl 

68.  Wynigcn 

69.  StimG8wald 

70.  I.angau 

71.  Signnu 
7i.  B<>1ligcn 
Tl.  Bromgarten 

74.  Arborg 

75.  t.'apnelcn 

76.  Hicdcrcii 

77.  Berno 

78.  Gerzen 
Til.  Di<-Hbncti 

80.  Tsrhanrnau 

81.  Schwnrzenegg 
83.  Thiin 

83.  GitggiBherg 

84.  nliptwyl 
R5.  Hpiitigcn 
86.  Kallii-rn 
87. 1'ntiTSfcn 
88.  Biionz 
8<l.  Muhlilhal 
go.  Gailmrn 
OI.Bodnr 
VI  IJnali 
03.  Icrltwald 
94.  Gtindclwnid 
9.5.  Wildiirschwyl 

96.  Kienihal 

97.  Knndrrateg 

98.  Fruttgcn 
ffll.  Pienitigon 

100.  Wt'iRsenbach 
161.  Scbwnndt'n 

103.  GolndK 
10.3.  Im  Griing 

104.  Aiidor  l.enk 
Canton  of  Friburg.  1(15. 1.nunni'n 
.34.  Allmuvo               "*•  <JI>Ptreid. 
35.  Cbnlpl  S.  Donia 


140.  Wallenburg. 

SOUTH  PART. 

Ccnton  ofdeneva. 

1.  Arcamp 

2.  S.  Julicn 

3.  Geneva 

4.  Motrin 

5.  Comi 
0.  Veraoy. 


111.  Nisoyo 

1 12.  Grndeta 

113.  I.eni 
ll4.SI<ion 

115.  Heremence 

116.  Ardon 

117.  Riddes 

118.  Martinach 

119.  Coloene 

120.  St.  Matirice 

131.  Murat 

132.  Finio 

123.  TrienI 

124.  St.  Branchicr 

125.  Ferret 

126.  St.  Pierre 
137.  Morann 

128.  Bartholemi 

129.  F.volona 

130.  Zinutt 

131.  Matt 

133.  Ayer 

133.  Gruben 

134.  Stnlden 

135.  Ilollelbual 

136.  Atmengal 
i:t7.  Simplon 
i;W,  ViHpnch 

139.  Rrigg 

140.  Natera 

141.  Las 
143.  Aernoii 

143.  Biel 

144.  Im  Loch. 


27.  Montreux 

28.  Rovillo 

29.  Bex 
.30.  Sepey 

31.  Veral'F.gliiO 

.'t3.  F.iivaz 

33.  Ruugemutit. 


Canton  of  Valais. 

107.  Ferden 

108.  Tnrtia 

109.  I.euk 

110.  Salgetch 


Canton  of  Tetino. 

145.  Rimno 

146.  Airolo 

147.  Amiili 

148.  Foido 

149.  Olivone 
130.  I.oligna 
151.  c?hlggiogna 
153.  Lavorgu 
1,5.1.  FuBio 

1.54.  Pcvio 

1.55.  Comfdogno 
1,50.  Bnrgnone 

1.57.  BriRBUgo 

1.58.  Locurno 

159.  Brione 

160.  Tragna 

161.  BiaarH 

163.  (^aBtialinne 
Itvt.  Bellinzona 

164.  radenazzo 
lft5.  St.  Nazaro 

I6fi.  SeEBU 

167.  Riva 

168,  Capo  Lago 
1li9.  Lugano 

170.  Tavarne 

171.  ValColla 
\7i.  St.  Antonio, 

C(tnlon  of  Grisoni 

173.  (^atna 

174.  Roveredo 

175.  St.  Pninettica 

176.  St.  Ginromu 

177.  flinlcrbeitn 

178.  Snvera 

179.  Faricra 

180.  Bergala 

181.  Caitaiegna 
183.  Vicuioptanu 


183.  PuBchlau 

184.  Sainaden 

185.  Scant 

186.  Btalla  Bivit 

187.  Borgun 

188.  Wieien 
180.  Lent 

190.  Zillii 

191.  Tuiii 

192.  PIaz 

193.  St.  .Martin 

194.  /avreila 

195.  Buzaich 

litO.  MompeniedeH 

197.  8.  Maria 

198.  Sedrun 

199.  Ditentia 

200.  Sumvix 

201.  Ruvii 
302.  Banz 
S03,  Sagena 
204,  Bnnaduz 
30,5.  Tamina 

206.  Coire 

207.  Pnrpau 
308.  7.iz<!ra 

209.  Mayenfeld 

210.  Sehiera 

211.  Fideria 

213.  Peial 
SI3.  norrfli 

214.  Unter 
21.5.  Glarua 

316.  Cinuvnl 

317.  SuRa 
218,  Ardetz 
319.  Sirada 
320. 1'arasp 
321.  /crnetz 
233.  Cierf 
23,3.  Munater. 

H>«ers  and  Laktt. 
a  Rhone,  R. 
b  Lake  nf  Geneva 
c  Lake  Joux 
d  Orbe.  R. 

0  Lake  of  Neuf- 

chatel 
f  DuubB.  R. 

f[  Lake  Bienne 
I  Lake  Murat 
i   Haone,  R. 

tStmmen 
LnkeofThun 

1  Lake  of  Brientz 
m  F.mmen.  R. 

n  Aar,  R, 
o  LakeSempach 
p  Lake  Lucerne 
q  Lake  7ug 
r  Reitn,  R. 
a  Lake  Baldegge 
t  Lake  Hallwyle; 
u  Rhine,  R. 
V  Lake  ofCon- 

Rtanoe 
w  Thun,  R. 
X  Lake  nrZuricli 
y  Lake  Wallenstadl 
z  tapper  Rhine,  R. 
a*  Albulpi,  R. 
b*  Inn,  R. 
c*  Lake  Lugano 
d*  Ticinn,  R. 
e*  Maggia,  R. 
r*  Lake  Mageiort. 
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IM  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY  Part  IIL 

^    ■  Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SumECT.  1. — Geolofry. 

Tlic  geognosy  of  this  magnificent  country,  although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists from  the  time  of  Saussure  up  to  the  present  period,  is  far  from  being  well  understood 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  discussions  connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and  distribu 
tions  of  its  formations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  many  distinguished  observers ; 
but  refer  our  readers  to  tiie  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebel,  Eschcr,  Von  Buch,  Necker,  Boue, 
Keflerstein,  Brongniart,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochunt,  Hugi,  Studcr,  and  others. 
Switzerland  is  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  deposits ;  the  Plutonian  rocks  occupying 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  tiie  coimtry. 

I.  Primilive  and  transition  rocks.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  form  the  more  central  part 
of  the  country,  and  consist  of  the  following  rocks : — 1.  Gneiss.  2.  Mica  slate.  Where 
the  mica  disappears,  quartz  rock  is  formed,  whicii  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable 
magnitude.  When  the  quartz  of  the  mica  slate  disappears,  there  is  formed  a  slaty  rock 
entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  clay  slate  of  authors.  3, 
Talc  sluip.  This  rock,  which  is  a  slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc,  was  long 
confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a  talcy  rock  with  slaty 
structure  is  formed,  known  under  the  name  slaty  talc ;  which  passes  into  the  rock  named 
potstono,  and  also  into  another  well-known  nmgnosian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite  slate. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  this  deposit  is  that  named  protogine,  whicli 
is  a  slaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granular  varieties  have 
been  described  as  granite ;  t!ie  slaty  as  gneiss*,  or  under  the  name  veined  granite.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  far  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of  protogine.  4.  Limestone. 
Beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in  the  talc  slate.  The  lime- 
stones in  the  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones,  and  afford  mar- 
bles valued  by  the  statuary.  Gypsum  and  Karstenite  also  occur  in  the  talc  slate  districts. 
6.  Hornblende  rock.  Of  this  rock,  the  principal  varieties,  namely,  hornblende  rock  proper- 
ly so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate,  occur  in  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  talc  slate  moun- 
tains. (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenous  primitive  and  transition  rocks, 
are  not  very  abundant  anywhere  in  Switzerland.  The  following  are  particularly  noticed  by 
authors :  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry ;  which  latter  contains  quartz,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  modification  of  granite.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the  Neptunian  strata  not 
only  their  inclined  position,  but  also  to  have  fractured,  contorted,  and  variously  altered  their 
individual  characters. 

II.  Secondary  deposits.  (1.)  Neptunian.  Tiiese  are  disposed  in  the  following  order :  the 
lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl,  sandstone,  /rypsum.  Sic,  containing  occasionally  large  sub- 
ordinate masses  of  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
red  marl  and  keuiier.  2.  Inferior  or  older  Alpine  limestone.  Tliis,  from  its  organic  remains, 
is  considered  as  representing  in  Switzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  3.  Alpine  lime- 
stone, with  subordinate  saliferous  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  oolite 
limestone,  not  far  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridire  clay.  4.  Newer  Alpine  limestone. 
Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  the  oolite  series  higher  in  the  order  than  that 
just  mentioned,  and  which  therefore  rests  uiKin  it.  5.  Green  sand  and  chalk.  Resting 
upon  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  tiicre  are  '.'eds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a  rock  which  con- 
tains fossils  identical  with  tliose  found  in  ciiulk :  hence  it  is  by  geologists  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  formation.  (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  The  principal  Plutonian  rock  is  a  por- 
phyry without  quartz,  named  mnlaphire;  al.so  augito  porphyry  and  black  porpliyry.  It  is 
observed  rising  among  the  secondary  deposits,  and  is  viewed  as  the  agent  to  which  the  strata 
owe  their  hijjfhly  inclined  jxisitioti,  and  tiie  mountain  ranges  tiioir  present  situation.  Serpen- 
tine and  doleritc,  also  ignigenous  rociss,  occur  among  the  secondary  strata. 

III.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  tiio  great  valley  cm  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  which  separatea 
them  from  tiie  Jura  chain,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  wiiich  one  of  the  most 
prominent  kinds  is  tlic  conglomerate  named  molasse. 

IV^.  Alluvial  deposits.  The  older  diluvium,  which  contains  remains  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, as  the  clopliant,  &c.,  is  abundant.  Tiie  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock  scattered 
over  the  country,  far  distant  from  their  native  places,  and  which  appear  to  owe  thcr  distri- 
bution to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  are  well  known  to  travellers  and  geologists. 
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This  may  well  be  called  a  land  of  mountains ;  conio< 
quently,  its  vegetation  partakes  very  much  of  the  alpine 
or  arctic  character ;  but  as  a  great  portion  of  its  valloyi 
resembles  the  climate  of  Italy,  on  tlio  one  hand,  (ovon 
producing,  in  the  warmer  valleys,  and  in  a  state  Uiat  may 
be  reckoned  completely  naturalized,  the  Cactus  Opuntia 
(Jig.  303.),  or  Small  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig,)  and  the  cli- 
mate of  France  and  Germany,  on  the  other ;  so  does  the 
nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  in  consequence,  and  the  flora 
is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  To  afford  any  thing  like 
a  correct  idea  of  this,  is  far  from  our  object ;  we  muHt 
content  ourselves,  in  this  place,  with  givmg  an  account 
of  the  cultivated  and  most  striking  of  the  spontaneous 
vegetation,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sev ;  and  this  we  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  interesting 
statement,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  BlucK 
and  Young's  Foreign  Review,  "upon  the  state  of  culti- 
vated and  spontaneous  vegetation  m  the  higher  parts  of 
Switzerland."  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  tlie  soa  is 
cuctu.  Opuntia.  giyg^  -^  YtBnc\i  feet :— 

Elevation. 

-  -  2200.  Buckwheat  {fig.  394.),  sown  after  the  Rye  is  reaped,  ripens ;  at  Ilanz 
it  does  not  come  to  maturity ;  and  a  little  higher  the  forty-days 
Maize  {qttarantino),  a  variety  of  the  Zea  Mays,  is  very  precarious : 
at  the  same  height,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  this  plant  ceases  altogether. 

At  this  place,  near  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Mulberry ;  at  a  greater  elevation,  neitlier  this 
tree  nor  silkworms  arc  seen. 

The  last  Walnut  trees  {fig.  395.)  are  seen :  it  is  remarked  that  tliis 
tree  thrives  better  in  valleys  with  an  east  exposure,  than  in  those 
with  a  north,  even  though  elevation  and  other  circumstancca  are  the 
same. 
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Buckwheat  Walnut. 

The  growth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  this  place. 

The  limit  between  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts is  geneniUy  fixed  heri>:  a  little  higher,  towards  Bcrgonovo,  u 
few  straggling  and  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  whereon  the  ancient  and  lofty  town  of  Porta  is  built, 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fruitfulncss ;  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  Porta,  the  Fig  adorns  and  enriches  the  gardens, 
and  the  flanks  of  the  mountains  are  clothud  with  the  Cytisus  and 
Broom. 

Here  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Barley  are  grown  with  success ;  Winter-Rye 
is  not  so  certain  a  crop.  Cherries  ripen,  but  fruit  with  pips  {Apjieg, 
Pears,  &c.)  is  not  grown     At  Parpau,  a  village  COO  or  700  foet 
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higher  than  Churwalden,  the  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  species 
of  grain :  many  kinds  of  trees,  aa  the  Italian  Poplar  (Jig.  396.),  Ash, 
ana  Wild  Cherry,  which  grow  at  Churwalden,  will  not  vegetate  at 
Parpau ;  the  only  cultivated  herb  at  this  latter  place  is  a  variety  of 
the  Rumex  alpinus,  or  Sorrel. 
Different  kinds  of  Firs  compose  the  entire  and  exclusive  vegetation. 
A  little  lower,  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  the  Pinus  Cembra 
(Jig.  397.),  or  Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  are  seen :  all 
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Italian  Popltr.  Siberian  Pine. 

the  more  common  species  of  grain  are  sown,  ond  Potatoes  generally 
diffused.  Maize,  which  succeeds  perfectly  a  little  lower,  ripens  here 
also  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  another  part,  however,  our  author 
seems  to  fix  an  elevation  of  2000  or  2500  feet  as  the  boundary  of 
the  productive  cultivation  of  Maize.  He  also  remarks,  that  a  height 
of  3000  feet,  with  a  soutiiern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cultivation  of 
Buckwheat  (Me  sarrasin),  even  after  the  Winter-Rye  has  been 
reaped.  It  will  bo  curious,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  compare  the 
limit,  in  point  of  elevation,  tiiat  bounds  the  profitable  growth  of 
maize  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, that  arrests  its  profitable  culture  in  France.  According  to  A. 
Young,  the  line  of  separation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from  the  Angou- 
mois,  and  entering  Poitou  at  Veruc,  near  Ruttec :  in  crossing  Lor- 
raine, it  is  first  met  witli  between  Nancy  and  Luneville:  in  passing 
from  Alsace  to  Auvergnc,  the  limit  is  at  Dijon.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  boundary  of  the  maize  culture  is  two  degrees  and  a  half 
ferther  north  on  the  eastern  tiian  on  the  western  side  of  France ; 
the  northern  boundary  on  tiie  west  side  being  about  46J  degrees,  and 
on  the  east  side  about  49  degrees.  From  this  fact,  connected  with 
the  two  other  facts,  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  vine  and  olive 
culture  in  France  are  pnrailcl  to  tiin  northorn  limit  of  the  maize 
culture,  Mr.  Young  inferred  that  tiio  eastern  districts  of  France  are 
2i  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter,  more  friendly  to  vege- 
tation) than  the  western. 
-  -  3900.  Potatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  i)o  reaped,  hero,  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  Oberland,  where  the  elevation  is  only  3400  feet, 
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but  where  there  is  a  northern  expoBure.  Flax  and  Ilmnp  Hii(i<ittml 
here;  and  in  the  small  sheltered  enclosureB  the  8unf)()W«ir  oxiMiidit 
in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in  the  meadows  the  Mnpln  Kiid  Anil 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  vogottttlnn.  ( )ur 
author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  the  eeeoH  of  ttwn  In  h 
surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  diftbrunt  HltUHtlotti 
and  climates,  than  the  maturing  of  grain  or  ciiltivntod  vfltftitnlilnN ; 
since  the  perfection  of  these  must  oilen  depend  on  thrluituux  «tlri)UUi> 
stances ;  as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  &.c.  bestowed  tii)  thtiiiii 

Near  this  village,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  Ikoliig  noiiIIi,  liyfl 
sometimes  urrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  immotliitlttly  ntlcr 
harvest,  and  Hemp  not  unfreauently  succeeds. 

The  inhabitants  obtain  a  crop  or  Rye ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  It  Itiiiit 
be  sown  in  a  particular  manner;  viz.,  in  the  spring,  aI«)II((  with 
March  Barley :  ailer  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  anil  at  ttie  imxt 
harvest  of  the  barley  it  also  has  reached  maturity :  the  ryn  In  tK)t)«» 
sionally  sown  with  peas  instead  of  barley.  Potatoes  wore  not  triod 
till  after  the  scarcity  in  1817 :  they  grow  well :  Hemp  nlw)  tlirlv«i8 ) 
but  Flax,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold,  li  tint  nultl* 
vated  at  Zernetz. 

On  tiie  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  tree  prevails,  the  Larch  being  seldom  seen,  though  tliin  itDil  the 
Siberian  pine  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  lllglior 
Engadinc.  At  a  lower  elevation,  tiio  Service  tree  flouriialieii )  nnd 
lower  still,  near  Casaccia,  the  Alder  (Belula  Almti  vMiH$)  eovofs 
the  side  of  tiie  mou'''  In.  No  description  of  Corn  iw  grown.  Our 
author  observed  a  siuall  patch  of  Potatoes,  which  soomod  nlnnted 
solely  as  an  experiment,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  they  woiiVl  ever 
come  to  perfection. 

The  stalk  as  well  as  need  of  Flax  attains  perfection  hero,  Hemp,  nlwt) 
has  occasionally  succeeded.  Between  100  and  160  fbot  hl^lier  Up, 
that  is,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  foot,  Barley  ripeiiH  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow 
at  Selva,  and  occasionally  ripen  their  fruit. 

In  the  inn  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a.  kind  of  Tur- 
nip with  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor ;  and  the  White  ('itlilmge | 
the  last,  however,  not  well  hearted.    Potatoes  are  not  grown, 

Radishes  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnips.  Potatoes  do  noti  At  100 
feet  higher,  towards  Celerina,  Barley  ond  Oats  ripen.  Thl*  fliet  ex- 
cite.?  the  author's  surprise ;  but  he  does  not  account  (br  it,  lie  In- 
forms us  that,  in  the  upper  district  of  Berne,  neither  one  nor  other 
of  these  grains  will  grow  at  a  higher  situation  than  4(KI0  ftigt  |  and 
that  in  a  Bernese  valley,  with  only  3400  feet  of  elevation,  the  Tur- 
nips sown  in  spring  perish  with  cold ;  whereas  the  Nftvetn  d'hiver 
(a  species  of  Rape  f)  do  not  suffer,  and  yield  abundance  of  oil. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  grow  the  Turnip-rooted  Cabbage,  Cftrrotf,  Rad- 
ishes, Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indifferently  hearted  I  tlie  I'eilHQ 
were  in  flower. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  height,  a  considerable  quantity  of  eorn  Is 
cultivated :  barley  alone  proves  very  successtlil ;  ond  olton  the  pre- 
mature frosts  of  August  and  September  destroy  it, 

Barley  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  (llntrlet.  Our 
author  regards  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefbll  will 
not  grow  'ligher  than  at  Lutz,  5300  feet ;  and  in  1833,  tliere  WBi  no 
barley  harvest  higher  than  Celerina. 

Near  the  church  of  this  place  a  few  Raves  were  growing  j  Imt  no  Po- 
i  ..oes  nor  Grain.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a  sheltered  wltuittlon,  Id 
a  forest  of  Firs.  Potatoes  and  barley  oflen  attoin  maturity  liere.  In 
consequence  of  the  northerly  exposure  of  the  grounil  nimr  the 
church.  Carrots  will  not  grow,  though  they  thrive  in  a  loHler  (<llurt- 
tion  than  where  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen,  At  the  Nttnio 
height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Melilot  (a  specioN  ot'  Tffjhit) 
flourishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libya,  and  yet  thriven  In 
tlie  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  it  suggests  the  idoii  thut  It  might  ho 
practicable  to  enr'ch  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native 
productions  of  warmer  climes,  especially  nmong  the  Pnpilionfleeoug 
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tribes.  The  plont  in  question  {lAbtfan  Trffoil  or  Melilot)  grovimg 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of  Scalitta,  and  the  Apricot  tree  accli- 
mated in  the  Grindcnwald,  an  elevation  of  3180  feet,  would  seem  to 
justify  these  suf^gestiona  and  hopes. 

No  Grain,  Flax,  or  pot-herbe,  will  grow  here. 

The  duration  of  the  hospice  on  this  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
hospice  on  the  Grimsel  in  Oberland ;  but  vegetation  is  here  far  more 
varied  and  luxuriant. 

At  this  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivoted  is  the  Rumex  alpinus, 
a  species  of  Sorrel  much  grown  in  these  mountain  districts,  for  faU 
tening  swine  in  winter.  The  roots  are  prepared  by  twisting  them 
till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached  :  then  they  are  put,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  lined  and  covered  with  planks,  over 
which  stones  arc  placed.  About  300  feet  lower,  the  Siberian  Pine 
and  Larch  present  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  ;  the  seed  of 
the  former  ripening  early  in  October.  This  tree,  the  Pinus  Cembra, 
or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland,  though 
its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  them,  about  19  inches  in  diameter, 
presented,  when  cut  down,  353  concentric  circles.  Its  usual  in- 
crease of  height  is  a  span  in  six  years.  The  timber  of  this  tree  has 
a  most  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms.  When  our  author  visited 
the  ch&teau  of  Tarasp,  he  was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment, 
with  the  scent  of  this  wood ;  and  he  remarks  it  as  n  singular  and  in- 
explicable circumstance,  that  it  should  have  thus  exhaled  its  fra- 
grance for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  the 
wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease  of  weight.  This  timber 
posse8.scs  the  additional  recommendation  that  its  perfume  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  against  bugs  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Pine  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities 
during  the  winter  festivals :  yet  this  use  of  them  is  considered  per- 
nicious to  health,  and  the  ^vriter  rather  recommends  applying  them 
to  the  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  where,  according  to  Pallas,  a 
valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  them,  which  is  eaten  at  table,  and 
might  be  employed  in  manufacturing  soap.  This  species  of  pine  is 
unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended.  In  order  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth, 
and  thus  remove  the  principal  objection  to  its  culture,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  a  compost  made  of  earth 
and  the  clippings  and  leaves  of  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this 
compost  be  laid  round  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  Larch  ia 
also  a  valuable  tree  to  Switzerland;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber.  This  lasts  four 
times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  ot  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained, 
and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and 
several  other  trees,  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Swiss  peasantry  on 
the  mountains,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  winter  fodder,  and  then 
hurled  downwards  into  the  valleys  below.  Near  Scldun,  the  leaves 
of  Nut  and  Elm  are  used  in  a  particular  manner :  being  gathered  in 
their  prime,  they  are  dried,  and  ground  to  powder,  and  in  this  state 
given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary  drink  in  winter;  and 
our  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fattened  the  animals  as  well  as 
barleymeal ;  an  assertion  that  sounds  almost  incredible  to  British 
ears.  In  the  Oberland,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  off  in 
the  spring,  dried  and  ground,  is  found  to  be  equally  healthy  and 
nourishing  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may 
prove  useful,  as  aflbrding  hints  for  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland.  For  the  same  reason,  we  relate 
ihe  following  application  of  Sage  (^Salvia  glutinosa)  in  the  Ober- 
land :  they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  under  the  beds,  or  draw  a 
broom,  made  of  them,  gently  and  slowly  along  the  floor :  by  this 
means  the  unpleasant  insects  tliat  sometimes  harbour  in  such  situa- 
tions are  destroyed,  as  they  get  fastened  to  the  glutinous  surface  o*" 
tlie  plant. 
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Though  neither  the  soil  nor  exposure  were  fhvourable.  Inarches,  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixt^  feet  high,  grew  here ;  the  Siberian 
Pine  and  common  Fir  also  flourished ;  6<K)  feet  higher,  some  of  these 
trees  were  seen  growing  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  probably  the  lofliest 
spot  at  which  they  will  vegetate.  Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor 
Aquatic  Alder  were  to  be  found  here;  only  some  wild  Medlar  trees. 
None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  lorch,  appeared  degene- 
rated ;  while  on  the  mountains  of  Demo,  forest  trees  grow  stunted ; 
and  perish  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  they  are 
found. 
7400.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluellu,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 
Abundance  of  Poa  alpina,  however,  was  growing ;  and  this  is  invalu- 
able in  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
pastures,  the  crop  of  fodder  is  always  small  and  precarious,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  hns  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  com- 
mon to  plant  those  kinds  of  trees,  whose  foliage  ond  young  branchea 
oflbrd  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places  inaccessible  to  cattle,  the 
Swis"  peasants  may  be  sometimes  seen  making  hay  with  crampons 
(hooks  to  prevent  them  from  falling)  on  their  feet. 

The  grass  is  cut,  not  three  inches  high,  in  some  places  three  times  a  year,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  fields  are  as  close  shaven  as  a  bowling-grsen,  all  the 
inequalities  being  cut  with  a  poir  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland,  as 
in  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  '.taking  hay  seems  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  in  Iceland,  the  poor  people 
are  often  seen  on  their  knees  scoo])ing  out  the  grass  with  a  clasp-knife, 
from  between  the  interstices  of  the  rocks.  A  litt'e  "  "Iriw  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Pass  of  Pluelln,  in  a  southern  aspect,  ti.~  first  Firs, 
mixed  with  Juniper  plants,  were  to  be  seen;  where  is  on  tlit,  'lorth- 
em  side,  only  Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  '.bliage  indicatcu 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  the  Alps  between  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  is>  2700  feet ;  the 
tree  that  is  found  nearest  the  snow  being  the  Pinus  Abies,  or  Spruce 
Fir.  Ericinete  and  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  (Jiff.  398),  commonly 
called  the  Alp  Rose,  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  thun  7020  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  the  snow  and  the  culture  of  corn  is  4200 
feet.  Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldom  supceed  at  a 
Alp  Rom.  greater  elevation  than  1200  feet. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Switzerland  participates  in  the  singularity  of  its  geographic  feotures,  and 
exhibits  several  native  animals  designed  by  Providence  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
mountainous  districts.    Among  these,  the  Ibex  (Capra  Ibex)  {fig.  399.)  is  the  most  singular, 

and  deserves  particular  notice.  Altiiough  not  much  larger 
than  a  domestic  goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  measuring 
sometimes  two  feet  and  a  Imlf  long ;  and  are  so  formidably 
robust,  that  tiie  observer  wonders  how  an  animal  apparently 
so  heavily  encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  be  possessed 
of  such  surprising  activity.  Around  these  horns  are  cross 
ridges,  or  knots,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  Swiss  hunters  assert  that  the 
horns  do  not  reach  their  full  size  until  the  twelllh  yr;ar. 
The  Ibex  dwells  only  among  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
sible precipices  of  the  Alps,  particularly  those  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  appears  to  delight  in  frequenting  the  frightful  regions 
of  eternal  snow ;  yet  even  here  they  are  pursued  by  their 
adventurous  hunters ;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  are  much  diminishing,  while  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  chamois,  somewhat  less  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  tor 
more  activity,  inhabits  the  same  mountainous  ridges.  The  descent  of  the  domestic  goat 
from  the  Ibex  has  been  assorted  with  too  much  confidence :  it  rests,  like  many  other  similar 
questions,  on  mere  supposition. 

The  Alpine  Marmot  (ArctomyS  marmotta)  is  another  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
quadrupeds.    Although  thick  and  ungraceful  in  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprusing 
Vol.  II.  « 
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instinct  Tliceo  aiiimnls  live  amonj;  tiio  inoiintnlnH  in  fiiinilieB,  nmi  form  iindcr-jfround 
burrows ;  wlion  they  quit  those  rotreatH  for  procuring  tiKxl,  one  of  tho  number,  os  ii  ^uard, 
ascnnds  an  elevated  .•<|iot  near  their  common  habitation.  If  this  sentinel  olwcrvps  an  enemy, 
or  any  unui-ual  object,  he  utters  a  shrill  cry,  upon  which  tho  whole  com|wny  run  to  their 
retreat;  or,  if  too  far,  instantly  seek  a  hidinjf-placo  in  nn  adjacent  clell  or  hole.  Such  and 
so  various  are  the  ukkIos  by  which  Almighty  Providence  enables  its  wenkost  creatures  to 
guard  against  dungors  they  uro  otherwise  unable  to  escape  from.  TIichc  marmots  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  a  deep  lothiirgy,  during  which  time  tlioy  take  no  nourishment.  Tho  fur  is 
thick,  warm,  and  well  known  as  a  valuable  article  of  ilrcss.  Tho  wolves  of  the  Alps  ore 
both  numerous  and  formidable,  and  tho  foxes  live  unilisturbcd  by  tho  huntsman. 

The  ornithology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attention  ftom  tho  naturalists  of 
Geneva;  among  whom  Professor  Bonclli  is  most  celebrated.  TIk-  large  vultures  of  Germany 
are  occasionally  seen ;  but  there  is  another,  called  the  Beanlcd  Vulture,  or  Vulture  of  the 
Alps  {Jg.  400.),  more  peculiar  to  this  country.     It  is  a  noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the 

courage  and  sanguinary  nature  of  tho  irue  falcons,  than 
of  the  vultures,  to  which  group,  from  the  structure  of  tho 
bill,  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs.  Its  length  is 
above  lour  feet  seven  inchew;  tho  neck  is  covered  with 
pointed  feathers,  and  under  the  bill  there  is  a  tuft  of  stiff 
setaceous  fciithcrs,  not  imlikc  a  brusii.  Its  strength  is  so 
grcut,  that  it  attacks  sheep,  lambs,  and  young  sta(js,  and 
even  the  chamois  and  ibex  fall  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It 
builds  in  such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very 
rarely  ucen,  A  smaller  s|)ecio8  of  the  same  family,  the 
Vultnr  percnoptcnis,  although  more  properly  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to  Geneva,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon. 

Tho  insects  of  Switzerland  arc  more  numerous  than  tho  face  of  tho  country,  so  thinly 
clothed  with  wooil,  might  load  us  to  supiwso ;  and  many  peculiar  species  of  trout  and  salmon 
abound  in  the  lakes. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  a  good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  being  not  unfit  for 
the  carriage.  They  arc  generally  compactly  made,  vigorous,  and  sober;  while,  to  fit  them 
for  enduring  the  severe  cold  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  to,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  feet  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  long  hair.  The  cattlo  are  said  to  be  of  a  largo 
size,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  alpine  Spaniel  (Jig.  401.)  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  preserved 

with  much  care  by  the  humane  monastics  on 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  These  beautiful  dogs 
are  generally  two  feet  high,  and  full  six  feet 
long;  tha  eyt  ;  have  a  peculiar  appearance, 
attributed  by  some  to  the  snow,  and  the  high 
?0^\JI^BH^H^^^HR||£U^^S?y~\  windy  regions  they  inhabit.  They  are  kept 
V^-Mt™HiiWK^i''^aKMiiai^S/  }      for  the   preservation    of  those    unfortunate 

travellers  who  are  so  often  lost  in  crossing 
the  pathless  snows  of  these  dangerous  moun- 
tains. Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent  out  in 
severe  weather,  to  Fcour  the  mountains,  one 
with  a  warm  cloak  fastened  to  its  back,  the 
other  with  a  basket  holding  a  cordial  and 
provisions.  Their  instinct  and  sagacity  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  said  they  will  discover  persona  perishing  with  cold  and  fatigiie;  and  if  too 
exhausted  to  proceed,  they  will  lie  close  to  these  unfortunate  travellers,  to  afford  them 
warmth  from  their  own  bodies,  ond  assist  their  resuscitation. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Orography. 

Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  fully  made  known  by  the  grand 
expedition  undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaid,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  which  flirmed  the  first  military  exploit  of  Cesar.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  peojde,  when,  like  the  rest  of  their  neighbours,  they 
found  conqiensation  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a  culture  and  civilisation  which 
had  before  been  unknown  to  thetn. 

Durinnr  the  middle  ages,  Switzerland  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  beiuff  over-nin 
by  the  Ifnns,  Bur<;iiiidiaii8,  I'ratiks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it  was  tiirmed  into 
a  mniiber  ot'feii'l.il  possessions,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Charlemagne,  then  of  the  house 
ot'  Burginiily,  luiii  liifitly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  having  seated  itself  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  rendered  Switzerland  an  appendage  of  the  German  empire.    These  invasions, 
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ami  this  dcprco  of  oubjoction,  were,  Imwcvor,  eliinfly  confined  to  the  piuin  oust  of  tlin  Aar, 
on  which  nro  Hitimtcd  the  cities  of  Borne  iind  Friburjr;  while  tlio  regions  of  thn  Kororifun- 
tons  itiul  the  iii}(hcr  mountain  vnlloyH  ronitiinod  in  a  8tutc  of  rudo  and  |iitMtorul  indupciuleiici', 
and  their  vasHuiiit^c  to  the  empire  \V(i»)  little  morn  than  nominal. 

The  era  of  Swiss  indciMjndeiice  li:id  been  preiwred  by  tlio  riMC  of  the  fr>'n  cities,  Berne, 
Friburjf,  and  (jilarus,  which,  snrrouiidi'd  by  walls,  began  to  defy  thu  jKiwor  of  their  liege  lord. 
While  the  cniperors,  however,  proceeded  with  dibcretion,  their  rights  of  feudal  siiprrmacy 
*cre  not  contested;  but  the  violence  of  Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  his  family,  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  most  heroic  re.tist- 
ance  was  made  by  the  Forest  Cantons,  imdor  the  impulse  received  from  the  daring  courage 
of  Tell.  A  long  struggle  ensued;  but  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Austrian  forces 
were  completely  routed  by  the  mountaineore,  scoured  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
though  an  hunilred  years  elapsed  before  a  full  recognition  of  it  could  be  extorted.  A  cen- 
federacy  of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ;  and  the  Swiss,  engtiged  in  wars  among  themselves, 
and  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acquired  a  high  military  reputation.  Their  infantry, 
an  arm  hitherto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duko  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throughout  Europe.  When  they  came  into  col'i.-.ion,  however,  with  the  great 
powers,  and  especially  France,  united  and  organising  its  force  into  regular  armies,  they 
could  not  maintain  their  ground ;  and  in  the  battle  with  Francis  I.  at  Marignano,  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  completely  broken.  Their  reputation  for  valour,  however,  and  the  jealousy 
of  powerful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any  foreign  invasion,  till  that  great  convulsion 
which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitated  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  ond 
entire  opposition ;  but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  presented  to  Europe  a  model  of  the 
purest  forms  of  liberty,  had  seemingly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon  showed 
that  they  employed  tlio  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  subjection  of 
Europe.  They  presented  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called  unU 
(aire,  and  which  the  latter  were  required  to  adopt.  As  the  .Swiss  clung  to  their  old  and 
venerated  forms  of  freedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  wliif  h,  after  a  brave  and 
even  enthusiastic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  the 
whole  to  submit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a  new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were  finally  triiiinphant.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independence,  which  was 
repressed,  though  with  some  popular  concessions ;  but  the  country  was  held  as  a  vassal  state ; 
and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  Franco.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division  into  twenty- 
two  cantons  has  been  retained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  states,  certainly 
an  odious  feature  of  the  old  system,  has  not  been  resumed. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

That  free  constitution,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berno,  Friburg,  and 
some  others,  modified  by  a  hirge  and  somowlmt  severe  nii.xture  of  aristocracy.  Admission  to 
public  offices  was  limited  to  n  few  privileged  families;  and  the  sway  over  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 
the  Giisons,  and  other  subject  state.",  was  somewhat  rigorous.  This  distinction  of  sovereign 
and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterated,  and  even  the  interior  predominance 
of  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up;  but  cucii  of  the  states  has  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  its  own,  though  all  aro  united  by  tiie  common  tie  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Helvetic  diet  consi.sts  of  deputies  from  the  dill'orent  cantons,  which  meet  oncea  year. 
Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  bo  called,  on  the  requisition  of  any  five  cantons.  This 
assembly  takes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  been  much  occupied  by  ihe  unwelcome  remonstrances 
made  by  the  grei't  sovereigns  re.specting  the  liberties  taken  by  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who  have  become  obnoxious 
through  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  On  these  points,  the  diet,  conscious  of  their  own 
inferior  power,  have  been  generally  obliged  fo  yield. 

The  army  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents  which  each  canton,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  obliged  to  fui'^ish.  From  these  arc  made  out  an  entire 
amount  of  33,(I0()  men,  which,  if  judiciously  posted  in  the  strong  approaches  to  the  country, 
mife'ht,  it  is  supiwsod,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  But  this,  though  seconded  by 
the  levee  rn  masse  of  a  bravo  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail  Switzerland  in  an  unsup- 
ported contest  witli  any  of  tho  great  (lowers.  In  conscupicnce,  also,  of  the  modern  princi- 
ples of  war,  whicii  require  the  equal  support  of  every  point  of  an  immense  line  of  opera- 
tions, it  is  supposed  that  a  country  holding  this  limitary  position  with  regard  to  so  mauy  of 
the  groat  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by  one  or  other  o(  them.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  also  the  employment  of  its 
citizens  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipendiary  Ibrco.    Tliis  system  has  long  pre- 
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vailrd,  and  U  rcuulnrly  niithoriwd  hy  tlui  jfoviTiinn'iit.  TIk;  iiiiinbcr  in  IHKJ  wnn  piitiin«tiHl 
at  ;J((,(KH).  Till)  Biiijfiilttr  ioiih«'i|ui'iii'<'  IoIIdwh,  llmt  thnmi  »iilijpctii  uf  tlio  iimHt  ili'iiiocralio 
utiiti)  in  Kuriiiw,  torin,  in  nmiiy  ctuiv*,  tJiu  main  iimtruiiifiit  in  nupportiiia  the  orbitrary  power 
uf  furoif^'ii  priiicoH. 

Hkct.  V. — Productive  Jniltitlry, 

III  tlio  rconomy  of  Swit/.crliiiid,  (wviTty  iiiiiKt  of  iiPct'HHity  Ik>  u  prominont  fi-nturo.  Mon^ 
portioiiH  of  its  Hiirfiico  iin-  iiliuihituiy  iimci-<>iuiililts  ii  coimiilcriililo  |Mirtion  of  tlio  r('iniiiiidt>r  m 
mcii|Hilil<!  of  yii'lilinu  imv  ililiit;  tliiit  nin  coniliicc  tu  tho  mipiMirt  of  nmii ;  whilo  i-vcii  it* 
iiKwt  tinourod  sixitH  iiro  liir  iiili'rior  in  prodiictivciieM  to  tlir  (inti  plainM  of  tlio  ni'i(flilio«riiig 
rof(ionH.  Iliinmti  iiuliiNtry,  liowovpr,  ih  eiiiployoil  with  lauilablu  /uul  in  uxtructin^  fruiii  an 
unjfriiti'fiil  Hoil  llio  iitiiioHt  |)()fiHihlo  uinoiiiit  of  prodiico. 

Ajfrirullure  liorc  in  lU'ccxKiirily  anil  birictly  liiiiiti'd  by  nntiiro.  Wlirnt  ciiii  lio  prodiicnd 
only  in  tin'  fiin'st  pliiiiiH  uf  llio  low  country ;  nini/.c  rcaurn  to  jfrow  iit  tlio  lii'iclit  of '^'i()U 
feet;  |)ol:it(U'H,  biirlcy,  niid  ryo  cnn  only  in  tiivouriiblo  oxixwurcH  bo  riiiHcd  ho  liij^h  us  't4(MI, 
Uioiiijli  llnTO  iiro  fmv  iiiHtiiMCCH  of  tlioir  nvicliin;;  iiliovo  fMMKl  feet.  Tlio  country  ih  thim  in  a 
((ri'ut  iiiciiHurp  (Icpi'iidcnt  on  iln  nfijfliboiirs  for  llio  mipply  of  (;niin;  niid  itM  chief  wealth 
cunHixtd  in  its  p:o<lure.>i.  Tho  nicmloWN  urn  iiunvii  with  |)eculiiir  cnro  niid  (lili|;eiicu.  In 
utiiriiiy  iiiKiitH,  niiiiil  tlio  rii^rfed  liei^rhiH  of  tho  Alps  lirrdhiiioii  wiitcli  in  tho  rliitli'tx  or  rude 
lo)f-liiinsfH,  mill  cull  out  riiiilimmlly  to  the  ciittlo,  otherwine  they  would  tnko  fright,  und  full 
doun  the  prccipiee.-i,  The  produce  of  tho  dniry  hiiH  been  curried  to  great  perfection  in 
many  districln,  particularly  tliowo  of  Uhirim,  tin-  UpjK'r  Eii(;adine,  and  the  iilaiii  of  Fribur(f ; 
Hiiil  tlicir  (irtiycro  and  other  eheeHen  approach  to  the  excellence  of  tlio»ie  ot  Loinbardy.  The 
Swiss  coWH  jrivo  more  milk  than  tho  Ituliaii;  nine  cows  proiliiring  daily  a  clieejio  of  twenty- 
Hve  pounds'  v.i'i);lit.  The  people  of  lier);aino  are  celebrated  for  their  iiiana);einent  of  sheep 
fed  on  the  fine  piistures  of  Mount  Hplu(;en.  Generally,  in  these  upper  districts,  tho  owner 
|mstures  his  own  little  field ;  and  a  village  in  many  cases  holds  one  in  cominon.  But  tho 
increased  population,  and  the  conseipient  sulidivision  of  propi'rty,  has  reduced  them  in  many 
instances  to  severe  distres's,  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  imule  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  hills,  particularly  in  tho  I'ays  du  Vuud ;  and  tlicrc  ih  nn  uniplo  growth  of 
timber,  chieHy  of  fir  and  |iine. 

JMunutiicturcs  in  Hwit/erlund  were  long  confined  to  rude  products  lor  domestic  supply;  but 
alMmt  the  end  of  the  last  century,  tho  cotton  iiiaiiufacturo,  in  some  even  of  its  liner  forms, 
was  iiitrcNluced  into  St.  Gall  and  several  of  the  southern  cantons ;  and  the  looms,  dispersed 
through  tho  hills  and  up|)er  valleys,  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  in  plenty,  and  caused  an 
increase  of  population.  In  St.  dall  alono,  there  are  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  from 
:)0,INM)  to  4(MKM(  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  tlie  peace,  however,  tho 
general  ami  remarkable  decline  in  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  has  thrown  many  out 
of  employment,  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  pro<luced  great  individual  distress.  Geneva 
lins  a  long  established  and  Ktitl  extensive  tiianufiicture  of  watches.  The  number  of  workmen, 
indeed,  which  in  17i^'i  was  .'jiMK*,  is  now  reckoned  at  IWH;  but  tho  value  of  watches  ex- 
ported is  U,(WK),(K)0  francs,  while  in  \mi  it  was  only  2,;n.'J,(HK).  The  improvement  of  skill 
and  machinery  seems  to  have  increased  the  pro<luco,  while  the  number  of  workmen  has 
diminished.  I'liore  is  also  an  extensive  uiunufacturo  of  this  commodity  in  Locle,  ond  other 
districts  of  the  principality  of  NeutcliAlel, 

Tho  commerce  of  Switzerland,  from  its  inland  situation,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 

consists  chiefly  in  the  e.xchnngo  of 

,,   i/*i        i  its  cattle  lor  corn,  colonial  pntduco, 

'^■\kn''.Mk'l!^ii--\    •   M.    it  •""'  '""^  mamiliictures.    Its  central 

position  occasions  some  inland  tran- 
sit trade  l>etween  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy.  The  great  rood  over 
the  Simplon,  though  constructed 
by  Na])oloon  for  military  purposes, 
prroluceH  very  important  commer- 
cial advantages.  A  wonderful  com- 
bhiution  of  industry  and  boldness 
has  been  displayed  in  carrying 
roads  across  tlic'  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  Such 
are  the  Devil's  Bridge  (J/r.  402.), 
spanning  a  fearful  chasm,  through 
which  the  Reuss  thumlers;  the 
bridge  over  the  Tosino;  the  road 
cut  along  the  ]irecipitous  side  ot 
the  Gemmi,  about  1000  feet  high. 
Across  the  great  and  rapid  rivers 
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llooK  1.  RVVITZERLANC  «» 

devi-ml  hiriffi  wooden  brid(fei  have  In^en  conutructcd ;  but  tlm  InrKcit,  (hst  at  SchafrimuMiii, 
wuH  ileNtroyi'd  liy  the  French.  The  road*  are  K«nenilly  ^^^»>^l,  eii|)ecially  in  the  loiiton  of 
ilerne,  where  they  are  carried  to  the  tops  of  the  liiuhi'Ht  iiiiiiintainH.  (  aliaU  are  scarcely 
known,  or  indeed  coinpBtible  with  the  »trui  lure  of  the  country.  The  one  b»'({un  near  a  cen- 
lury  am>,  to  connect  tho  hikes  of  NeufchutuI  and  (lenova,  remaiiw  uiiHniMhed.  The  two 
caiitoim  of  Uri  ond  Tesino  completed  in  \XH)  a  very  flue  rotid  over  the  St.  (lotlmrd,  tht?  [xm- 
sajje  of  which  wos  lietiire  only  practicable  for  muleo  ami  horiie*.  In  traversinjj  tho  Hchellenen, 
it  lias  opened  a  wiiidin(f  paiiHU((u  through  onorinous  niasHes  of  |;ninitc,  *o  as  nowhere  to 
priHiuce  any  lalioriouii  ascent.  A  new  bridffo  ia  substitiitod  for  tho  thmous  Dcvil'a  Uridine, 
and  tho  gallery  of  the  Underloch  is  widened.  Tho  ompcrur  of  Austria  haa  opened  a  superb 
route  over  the  HpluKcn,  with  a  view  of  (iicilitatini;  the  communication  between  Lonibardy 
und  the  Tyrol,  fVum  which  Switzerland  di-rives  (^reut  advantagea. 

Hcirr.  \l— Civil  aud  Social  Stale. 

Tho  pojjulation  of  Switzerland  haa  not  been  oscertainod  by  any  very  accurate  cenaua. 
riio  numlM'r  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  caiitouH  haa  liien  calculoted  is  1,()H7,000; 
but  tliia  is  now  uudouhtodly  t(x)  small.  The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckoned  bv  Ber- 
noulli at  l,y78,(M)();  hut,  by  a  careful  ostimato,  in  the  learned  Prussian  work  entitled  lleriha, 
it  is  raised  to  2,0i:),UM). 

AS  to  national  character,  tho  Swiss  enjoy  tho  reputation  of  being  a  ploin,  honest,  brave, 
and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  the  last  remnants  of  antiipie  and  primitive  mannera. 
Tlieir  fond  attachment  to  their  nativu  country  is  conspicuous,  oven  amid  the  nc-nssity  which 
compels  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  tho  service  of  the  neighbouring  p. 'vers,  Ii  ia 
observed  that  no  s(siiier  is  the  Hum  de»  Vachr»,  a  simple  mountnin  air,  played  i  ;  their  i  >ar- 
ing,  than  the  hardy  soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  if  liberty,  ever  sine?  the  grnnd 
epoch  of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.  Now,  indeed,  tl  u  influx  of 
strangers,  and  tho  general  mixture  of  nations,  is  said  to  have  broken  down  much  of  wlmt 
was  antiipie  and  |X!culiar  in  Swiss  manners;  and  travellers  have  complained  that  every  uiivue 
of  turning  to  account  their  temporary  passage  is  as  well  understood  as  in  tho  most ''.  <.'(|ucnted 
mutes  of  France  and  Italy.  The  manulhctiiring  districts  also  have  undergone  a  great  change; 
hut  in  the  higher  pastoral  valleys  there  may  still  bo  traced  much  of  tho  original  Swiss  sun- 
plicity. 

Tho  religion  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  tho  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Hchwci'z, 
Uri,  IJnterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesiiio,  are  Catholic:  St. 
Gall,  Appcnzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons  arc  mixed.  The  others  may  be  ranked  as  Protestant, 
though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  15,(HMI  Catholics.  Tho  Piotestant  churches  were  at  fin  t 
strictly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrino  and  discipline  ;  but  tho  Genevan  church  has  in  a  grcL. 
mea.«urc  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  school  of  theology.  Tho  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  tho  most  purely  democratic  of  the  Swiss  repub- 
lics. Tho  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly  the  most  flourishing 
and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  generally  diflliscd  throughout  Switzerland,  has  been  cultivatet; 
with  great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  character  more  decidedly 
intellectual  than  most  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  liivater,  Rousseau,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Sismondi  throw  lustre  on  Swiss  literature.  The  great  printing  and  book- 
selling trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  tho  French  press  laboured  under  severe  restric- 
tions, has  been  dimished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  throughout  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  systems  of  education  established  by  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.  The  habits  and  general  forma  of  life  are  su^ 
stantially  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  ond  especially  in  Geneva,  by  a  some- 
what intimate  communication  with  France. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography 

The  following  table  exhibits  tho  extent  of  tho  diiTerent  cantons,  and  their  population, 
according  to  an  estimate  formed  in  1827 : — 
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Geneva. 


Geneva  {Jig,  403.),  though  a  small  canton,  is  the  most  intcrestinir  of  any,  from  the  Intel- 
.__  Icctual  culture  of  its  citizens,  and 

**"  the  moral  influence  which  they 

have  exercised  over  Europe.  It 
is  situated  nt  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  bearingr  its 
name,  where  tiie  Rhone,  which 
has  entered  as  u  turbulent  moun- 
tain torrent,  issues  a  broad  and 
pellucid  stream,  Geneva  is  not 
a  handsome  or  well-built  town: 
the  lower  streets  are  shabby,  dirty, 
and  ill-paved ;  and  the  houses,  four 
or  five  stories  high,  are  overshadowed  by  awkward  projections  supported  by  wooden  props. 
In  the  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  houses ;  but  the  Genevans  bestow  their 
chief  study  on  tiieir  country  residences,  which,  commanding  the  most  magnificent  views  of 
the  lake  and  the  Alps,  are  their  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
government  of  Geneva  is  less  democratic  than  formerly,  the  elections  being  no  longer  direct, 
but  taking  place  by  two  stages :  the  aristocratic  party  also  maintain  their  point  of  keeping 
up  a  small  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city  nigiitly,  though  tlie  last  is  attended 
with  considerable  inconvenience.  Geneva  is  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  not  only  of  Switzer- 
land, but  of  tiiis  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  arts  are  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour. 
Even  tiie  ladies  attend  lectures,  read,  and  draw,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  The 
names  of  Calvin,  De  Luc,  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Tissot,  and  other  eminent  men,  adorn  its  literary 
annals.     Population,  26,000. 

The  approaches  to  Mont  Blanc,  through  the  districts  of  Cablais  and  tlie  Faucigny,  belong 
politically  to  Savoy ;  but  as  they  arc  usually  made  from  tlie  side  of  Geneva,  the  idea  of 
Switzerland  is  invariably  excited  by  this  mountain  and  its  mighty  appendages.  A  journey 
of  eighteen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  the  Vale  of  Cimmouni,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able spots  in  Europe,  and  where  the  fullest  display  is  made  of  all  the  features  of  anvage 
and  Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was  only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke  and  Windham, 
but  has  since  been  visited  by  numerous  admirers  of  the  sublime  in  nature.  It  forms  a  long 
and  narrow  dell,  through  which  the  Aveyron  (Jig.  404.)  dashes  its  impetuous  waves,  and 

above  which  rises,  like  a  stupendous  wall, 
Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train  of  attend- 
ant mountains.  Numberless  glaciers, 
which  have  descended  in  successive  ages 
hang  from  its  sides  in  tiie  most  varied 
and  irregular  forms.  The  valley  being 
nearly  3400  feet  above  the  sea,  Mont 
Blanc  towers  more  than  12,000  feet  per- 
pendicularly above  it,  nnd  with  its  at- 
tendants of  D6rne  du  Goute,  Col  do  Gcant, 
and  La  C6te,  shoots  numberless  pinnacles 
or  needles  into  the  region  of  clouds,  wliicli 
alternately  hide  and  disclose  this  awful 
range.  By  these  gigantic  objects  Cha- 
Soutco  of  ihe  Aveyron.  ^^y,,;  jg  ^,  jj  ^^,^j^  enclosed  from  the  rest 

of  the  world.  The  first  object  of  the  traveller  is  to  ascend  Monlunvert,  where  he  enjoys  a 
comprehensive  view  oftlie.se  extraordinary  scenes,  and  i.s  on  the  borders  of  the  "  sea  of  ice," 
which  spreads  from  this  point  for  many  leagues,  witli  its  surface  broken  like  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  ocean.  The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  feet,  traverses  those  rugged 
masses,  and  in  so  doing,  enjoys  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenery.  To  bcliold,  however, 
Mont  Blanc  in  all  its  glory,  it  is  necessary,  by  a  rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route, 
to  ascend  the  Brevon ;  from  wliicli  this  lotlicst  of  the  European  summits  apjiears  in  full  view, 
and  its  snows  shine  with  a  lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure.  The  neighbouring 
summits  of  the  Col  de  Baime  and  the  Buet  afford  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a  few 
daring  adventurers,  a  mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  the  sides  of  this  king  of  moun- 
tains, and  reaching  its  long  unapproached  pinnacle.  It  was  not  till  about  1700  that  Saus- 
sure, having  his  attention  strongly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  formed  tiie  daring 
conception  of  passing  those  walls  of  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  unfathomable  snows, 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  lie  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  trace  before  hiui  this 
arduous  path,  or  should  even  make  an  attempt,  though  aliortive.  Repeated  efforts  were 
made,  but  in  vain,  till  1786,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  Biilmat,  having  lefl  Chaniouni  on 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  and  si»nt  tlio  night  on  the  mountain  of  La  Cote,  happily 
reached  the  summit  at  half  past  six  on  the  following  evening.  At  eight  on  the  ensuing 
oiorning  they  reached  Cliamouni,  with  tlieir  faces  and  eyes  swelled,  and  overwhelmed  with 
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fatigue.  Saussure  then  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  Balmat,  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition in  person.  On  the  tirst  of  August,  1787,  he  formed  a  caravan  of  eighteen,  furnished 
with  provisions,  poles,  ropes,  ladders,  and  scientific  instruments  (fg.  405.).  They  left  Cha- 
405  ,  mouni  at  seven  in  the  morning,  spent 

their  first  night  on  the  mountain  of  La 
C6te,  and  the  second  on  the  D6me  du 
Goute,  11,970  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Next  day  the  declivity  was 
found  so  steep,  and  the  snow  so  hard, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  in 
it  with  hatchets;  but  at  eleven  they 
had  reached  the  summit  in  view  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  among 
whom  Madame  Saussure  and  her  two 
sisters  were  observing  them  through  a 
telescope ;  at  which  moment  all  the 
bells  of  the  village  were  rung.  The 
trovellers  near  this  highest  point  felt 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  burning 
AwoniofMontBlunc.  thirst,  extreme  debility,  and  difficulty 

of  respiration.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  were  obliged  to  pause  for  breath,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  going  over  the  last  150  paces.  These  unpleasant  symptoms  hove  always 
been  experienced  by  those  who  encounter  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere. 
The  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Bc?ufoy,  and  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Mr.  Auldjo, 
who  has  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  route. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  formed  originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  from  which,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne;  but  that  state,  imbued  with  aristo- 
cratic ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  acquisition  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  acquired 
for  itself.  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  Waadtland,  as  a  sulyect  state,  and  with  some 
degree  of  severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtained 
its  emancipation,  and  exists  now  as  a  separate  and  independent  canton.  It  occupies  the 
whole  northern  liorder  of  the  I/nke  of  Geneva,  which  does  not,  like  the  southern,  consist  of 
Alps  piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  gradually  sloping  upward  to  the 
moderate  elevation  of  the  Jura.  The  vines  of  this  region  arc  considered  equal  to  any  in 
Europe ;  and  the  wine  made  from  them  has  a  very  considerable  reputation.  Lausanne,  the 
capital,  enjoys  perhaps  tlic  finest  site  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Leman  Iiake,  it  commands  a  full  view  over  that  noble  expanse,  and  those  ranges  of 
mightiest  Alps,  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  the  awful  and  snow-clad  pin- 
nacles of  Mont  Blanc.  These  attractions,  heightened  by  those  derived  from  the  adventures 
of  Rousseau,  and  his  celebrated  romance,  have  drawn  a  nmltitude  of  visiters  and  residents 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  agreeable  and  beautiful  retirement.  The  town, 
however,  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  having  only  10,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  a  fine 
Gothic  cathedral.  The  house  of  Gibbon,  and  tlie  cabinet  where  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
his  history,  are  visited  by  travellers.  Vcvay,  farther  up  the  lake,  is  a  somewhat  thriving 
little  village,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  Lausanne,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  and  died,  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  the  Clarcns  of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  place  a  classic  character. 

The  canton  of  the  Valais  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Luke  of  Geneva  along  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  almost  wholly  conijxjscs  it.  The  Valais  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  picturesque,  and  romantic  regions  that  are  to  be  found  on  tlic  g'obc.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  valley,  1(K)  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  shut  in  c^n  both  sides  by 
the  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  bo  found  in  Europe ;  on  the  south  by  the  Italian 
chain,  St.  Bernard  {fg.  400.),  Monte  Rosa,  the  Simplon,  and  St.  Gothard ;  on  the  north 

400  ^. «,^  /^        by  the  Schrcckliorn,  the  VVetterhorn,  the 

Grimsel,  the  Gemini.  The  lower  districts, 
extending  along  tiio  Rhone,  are  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  and  sometimes  exposed 
to  a  scorching  hont,  like  tliat  of  the  centre 
of  Africa.  Their  plains  produce  grain, 
rich  pastures,  and  even  luxuriant  vinos; 
but  these  gitls  of  nature  arc  not  imjirovcd 
with  the  simie  diligence  as  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons  of  Borne  and  Vaud.  Till 
'ately  there  was  no  road  by  which  a  car- 
riage or  wagon  could  pass,  except  one 
from  the  west,  which,  at  St.  Maurice,  is  so 
straitened,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  river ;  and  the  gate  of  the  Roman  bridge  there 
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might  shut  iu  tho  whole  Vnlais;  but  Napoleon  formed  a  magnificent  route  by  Meillerie,  to 
lead  to  his  great  military  line  over  tho  Simplon,  which  will  favour  indeed  the  commerce  of 
the  Valais,  but  will  expose  it  to  become  the  theatre  of  war.  This  territory  is  exposed  above 
all  others  in  Switzerland  to  the  goitre,  that  dreadful  and  disgusting  malady,  whicli  at  once 
deforms  the  body  and  destroys  tho  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Valais  is  quite  a  rural  district; 
yet  itis  little  capital,  Sion,  or  Sittenwilt,  with  3000  inhabitants,  aflbrds  a  market  where  its  pea- 
santry can  exchange  their  cattle  and  the  produce  of  their  fields.  This  place,  the  Scdunum 
of  tlie  Romans,  is  picturesque  and  intique;  its  castle  is  prched  on  a  pyramidal  rock  ;  and 
its  old-fashioned  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fortified  monastery.  The 
baths  of  Leuk  arc  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  the  Gemmi.  They  are  considered 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disorders,  and  are  therefore  frequented,  though  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  tlie  visiters ;  nor  do  they  find  any  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  watering-places ;  but  they  may  enjoy  the  extraordinary  grandeur 
of  the  views  from  the  neighbouring  summits,  extending  over  the  most  elevated  of  the  Alpine 
ranges. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  separated  fVom  tho  Valais  by  the  great  chain  of  the  central  horns 
or  peaks,  tiiough  sliorn  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  still  somewhat  the  most  prominent 
placo  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern, 
comprising  a  great  part  of  tiie  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a  laborious  pea- 
santry. The  southern  consists  of  the  Oberland,  or  tho  declivity  of  the  mountain  range,  a 
tract  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  $1500  to  l|2000  is  esteemed  a  fortune,  and  tiled 
dwellings  and  glass  windows  give  to  their  owners  a  reputation  of  wealth.  The  pressure, 
however,  of  a  redundant  population  has  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 
The  city  of  Berne  (Jig.  407.),  generally  considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is  situated 
AQm  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  in  a  com- 

manding position  above  the  Aar, 
which  nearly  encircles  it  on  all 
sides.  Fine  and  ancient  woods 
reach  almost  to  the  gates  of  tho 
city,  bearing  a  noble  and  even  ma- 
jestic aspect.  It  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  Roman  town;  yet  its  hand- 
somest houses  and  most  sumptuous 
B„„j  edifices  date  all  since  1760.    The 

Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  church  of  St.  Esprit,  the  mint,  and  the  hospital,  are  among  its  principal  public 
buildings;  while  tlio  private  mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  than  showy.  But  the 
magnificence  of  Borne  is  mainly  derived  from  its  wide  and  lofty  terraces,  commanding  the 
most  superb  views  over  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps  ;  from  the  spa- 
cious fountains  by  which  its  streets  are  supplied  and  refreshed,  and  fi"om  the  fine  avenues  of 
trees  wliich  penetrate  through  the  city.  The  constitution  of  Berne  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Switzerland ;  nnd  notwithstanding  ti.  'iminished  power  of  the  state,  this  spirit  is  still  in 
full  operation.  The  scramble  and  contest  for  office,  even  among  the  nearest  relations,  is 
said  in  this  small  sphere  tc  be  as  eager  os  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Berne  is  not,  nor  ev3r 
was,  a  literary  town ;  yet  it  has  a  public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collections  are 
attiirlierl.     Population  18,000. 

The  rcnfion  of  tlio  glaciers,  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is,  next  to 
Mont  Bliiiic,  that  where  Alpine  scenery  is  displayed  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  most 
awful  anil  picturesque  forms:  the  approach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  tho  lake  of  the  same 
naiiio.  This  little  city,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  and  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated 
on  n  rork,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of  nature,  which 
tho  valleys  of  i^auterbruim  and  (Jrindelwald  (Jig.  408.)  afford  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  viewing.  These  valleys  con- 
tain rich  pastures,  and  a  considerable 
population ;  good  roads,  carried  through 
every  part  of  tho  canton  of  Berne,  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  the  moun- 
tains. They  thus  aflxird  advantageous 
spots  for  viewing  those  vast  scenes  of 
ice,  snow,  and  desolation,  which  are  in 
their  inunediate  vicinity.  Here  woods 
and  m''iulo\vs  Iwrder  close  on  immense 
glaciers,  which,  depcending  from  the 
upper  regions,  cover  an  extent  of  about 
ci.ii-irr  (if  CrimlelwaW.  1200  s(|iinre  miles  of  ferrifoty.     From 

various  points  are  descried  those  gigantic  peaks  which  overlook  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  .Tungtrauiiorn  or  Virgin  Peak,  tho  two  Kighers,  the  Wetterhorn,  tlie  Schrcckliorn,  Ine 
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Fall  of  Staubbach 


Finster-Aar-liom,  and  many  others  almost  as  lofty.  Occasionally  only,  amid  the  clouds  and 
mists  which  float  continually  around  them,  these  mountains  show  the  grandeur  of  their 
forms,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  etenial  snows  with  which  tliey  are  covered.  The  sceup  is 
rendered  more  awful  by  the  sound  of  the  avalanche,  which,  in  the  higher  Alps,  is  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  like  peals  of  thunder.  Numerouj  and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually 
down  these  immexise  steeps;  of  which  the  mos*  celeLiated  is  the  Staubbach  (^^.  409.5, 

formed  by  .le  Luschine,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar :  the 
stream  falls  from  the  height  of  800  feet,  but  as  the 
mass  of  water  is  not  very  great,  it  spreads  out  in  its 
descent  into  a  species  of  white  vapour,  which,  when 
illumined  by  the  rising  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 
cfiects.  Other  falls  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
arc  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  Staubbach. 
Two  passages  from  this  canton  lead  into  the  Valais ; 
that  over  the  Gemmi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Alpine  passes.  A  great  part  of  the  road  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock  1600  feet  high,  and 
so  smooth,  that  from  below  no  vestige  of  a  track  can 
be  discovered.  Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a  litter, 
must  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing giddy  by  looking  down  upon  so  fearful  and  dizzy  a 
height.  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  so  perpen- 
dicular, but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally  rugged, 
through  a  wondrous  succession  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 
Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  hospice,  where  a  man 
is  stationed,  with  an  allowance  for  receiving  and  entertaining  travellers. 

The  Four  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of  Swiss 
liberty,  form  a  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Borne,  and  north  of  the  Valais.  Here  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awful  and  rugged  character  which  she  wears  in  the  southern 
chains,  and  in  tliose  enclosing  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  are  not  so  continuous,  or  so  lofty ; 
their  upper  regions  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descending  from 
their  sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights,  those  of  Pilate  and  the 
Righi,  rise  solitarily,  like  columnsj,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet, above  ranges  which  do 
not  exceed  half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons,  of  great  extent,  and  shooting  branches  in  every 
direction,  which  form  each  as  it  were  a  separate  lake.  Although  the  objects  are  not  so 
grand  as  in  the  valleys  of  Chaniouni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  the  great  variety  of  aspects,  the 
interchange  of  rural  and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villages  and  farm-houses  perched  on 
the  cliffs,  render  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  Swiss  landscape.  Some  of  the  mountains,  from  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a  constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking 
down;  a  dread  which  was  realised  about  twelve  yeais  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg, 
which  covered  eight  or  ten  leagues  of  territory  with  a  cliaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  several 
villages,  with  457  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  efTect  their  escape.  All  this  ter- 
ritory is  marked  with  Sjwts  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  and  patriotism;  tlie  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  Tell,  and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  little  cnntona  to  the  ovcr- 
wliolming  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Among  the  mountains,  the  most  lofty  and  re- 
markable is  Mount  Pilate,  about  7000  feet  high,  rising  in  seven  peaks  around  a  little  lake, 
in  which,  according  to  the  fanciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pilate  drowned  himself. 
It  contains  calcareous  substances,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifactions.  The  Riglii,  how- 
ever, though  little  more  than  5(X)0  feet  liigh,  is  the  smnmit  most  frequently  ascpiiilod  by 
travellor.s.  From  its  southern  position,  between  the  Laker  -if  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  outpost  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  chain  of  snowy 
peaks  is  seen  from  end  to  end,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  though 
those  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormo!!'=  n  t  >scs  in  front  of  them. 
To  the  south  appear  the  plains  and  lower  vales  of  Switzerland,  stretcliing  away  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and. Italy  ;  and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  from  a  cottage  recently  erected 
on  tills  summit,  tlie  sun  may  be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  sot  over  all  Switzerland. 

The  cities  in  this  pastoral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  magnitude.  Schweitz, 
the  cradle  of  tlio  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little  more  than  n 
hand^onio  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich  meadows  and 
verdnnt  knolls,  embosomed  amid  rugged  cliffs  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling  with  the  snimd  of 
innuinorablo  cnu-bcUs,  and  echoing  with  the  tune  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaclios.  Lucrrne,  on  the 
west,  witji  0000  inliabitnnts,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  considered  the  cnfiitiil  of  the 
Forest  (^aiitoiis.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  arm  of  tlip  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  Pilate,  nnd 
others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  city  itself  is  adorned  by  some 
ancient  and  venerable  structures,  and  its  different  parts,  separated  by  branches  of  the  lake. 
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are  connected  by  wooden  bridges  of  remarkable  length  and  peculiar  structure.  The  cabinets 
of  Lucerne  contain  some  interesting  Swiss  antiquities ;  but  tlie  object  which  especially  attracte 
the  aUention  of  strangers,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantons,  and  the  bordering  tracts 
of  Switzerland,  whicli  the  late  General  Pteffer  spent  a  laborious  life  in  framing.  On  a  scale 
of  fifteen  inches  to  the  square  league,  and  of  ten  inches  to  the  height  of  0700  feet,  ho  has 
modelled  in  relief  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,  every  valley,  every  mountain  and  mountain 
path  every  village,  steeple,  and  even  every  cottage.  The  traveller  here  sees  beneath  his  eye, 
ma  narrow  compass,  all  those  mysteries  of  the  Alps  which  it  has  cost  him  so  much  labour- 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  likewise  entirely  mountainous  and  pastoral,  enclosed  by  the 
high  chain  of  the  Surren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inaccessible  rampart.  They 
form  o  decided  contrast  to  tiic  soft  pastoral  valleys  of  the  interior,  particularly  that  which 
surrounds  the  little  lake  of  Sariien.  Hero  all  that  is  gloomy  and  rugged  in  Alpine  scenery, 
iU  peaks  of  naked  rock,  its  glaciers,  its  snowy  mountains,  and  roaring  torrents,  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  rounded  hills  of  tlie  most  graceful  term,  covered  with  wooils  and  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  rural  abodes,  which  soften  witliout  impairing  that 
character  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reigns  through  every  part  of  this  romantic  valley. 
Sarnen  is  the  capital  of  what  is  called  the  Obwald ;  but  Stantz,  in  the  Nedwald,  is  the  chief 
city  of  the  canton.  Uri,  liich  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  soutii-east  point  by  its  little 
capital  of  Altorf,  composes  the  fourth  democratic  canton.  It  extends  to  the  south  over  a 
wild  and  awful  range  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  including  that  mass  named  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
which  was  supposed,  till  within  this  half-century,  to  contoin  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Europe.     Altorf  has  2000  inhabitants.     At  Burglen,  near  Altorf,  is  the  chapel  of  Tell,  (Jig. 

410.)  on  the  spot  where  he  leaped  ashore, 
41Q  and  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  tyrants. 

^    ■<-  .  •  ,  Zug  is  a  little  lake,  with  an  encircling 

canton,  the  smallest  and  least  populous  in 
Switzerland.  The  lake,  whose  waters  are 
the  deepest  of  any  except  Constance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  but  of 
moderate  elevation ;  on  the  south,  however, 
the  colossal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  are 
reflected  in  its  waters,  and  tiie  dim  forms 
of  the  glaciers  appear  in  the  distance.  The 
town  is  seated  on  a  hill  so  immediately 
above  the  lake,  that  in  1435,  a  whole  street 
fell  in  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  sixty 
persons  perished.  The  place  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  distinguished 
themselves  both  in  the  native  and  foreign  service.  Morgarten  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
victory  of  1300  free  Switzors  over  20,0(M)  Austrians,  in  1315. 

Zurich,  to  tlie  nortli-nast  of  Zug,  and  approaching  to  tiie  German  border,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  tlio  cantons,  by  its  intelligence,  industry,  and  prosperity.  The  long 
lake  on  wliich  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awful  character  which  marks  the 
scenery  of  tiic  High  Alps.  Its  liills,  green  to  the  summit,  are  covered  with  villages,  culture, 
and  habitations ;  niiturc  appears  only  under  a  soft  and  pleasing  aspect;  though  still  to  the 
soulli,  a  dim  view  is  obtained  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Higii  Alps.  The  city  of  Zurich  is 
situated  on  l!ie  Limmat,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Zurich, 
with  11,(KM1  inhabitants,  is  the  literary  capital  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middle 
iigcs  it  war-  called  "  the  learncil ;"  and  the  exertions  of  Zuinglius  at  that  era  to  restore  the 
lost  rijjiits  of  religion,  reason,  iiiid  humanity,  tiirow  a  lustre  on  its  name.  In  modern  times 
its  fiiiiio  lias  been  ciiicfly  poptical  and  imaginative;  and  the  works  of  Bodiner,  Gessner, 
Zinnnerinann,  am!  Lavater  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europe.  Painting  and  music 
have  also  been  rultivatod  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer- 
land. Zurich  possesses  a  library  of  40,(X)0  volumes,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importance: 
it  lias  also  valuable  collections  in  the  different  brandies  of  natural  history. 

The  three  cunlons  of  Glarus,  St.  Gall,  and  Apponzell,  which  extend  along  the  eastern 
frontier  towards  Gprmany,  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  tiiose  of  the  west  and 
rentro.  Thoy  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  witli  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising  to  the 
iieight  of  7(H)0  or  SOOO  feet,  do  '-.ot  reach  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  or  jxiur  down 
avalanches  or  glaciers  into  the  pliins  beneatli ;  but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged,  and 
awful.  One  of  tlie  leading  fcatur's  is  the  Lake  of  Walienstadt,  twelve  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  wliero  the  naked  cliffs  rise  in  pictiimsipie  grandeur  to  an  amazing  height,  and  dip  so 
porpondicularly  into  the  water,  as  to  Icmvp  very  few  points  at  whicti  a  Ixmt  can  approach. 
T'liese  iiioiuitain  walls  elsowliero  enclose  luxuriant  valleys,  which  open  ns  they  proceed 
north  toward  tlio  Like  of  Constance;  and  a  great  part  of  St.  Gall  und  Appeiizell  presents  a 
level  suriiK:.'.  Into  these  cantons  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on  a  great 
scale,  and  has  converted  the  hardy  huntsmen  and  husbandmen  of  the  Alps  into  weavers  and 
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embroiderers.  For  some  time  a  groot  increiiBO  of  wealth  was  thus  prochicod,  On  the  rotiirn 
of  peace,  however,  the  stagnation  of  demand,  and  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Uritiiiii,  thruw  a, 
great  number  out  of  employment.  When  M.  Simond  passed  through  in  1817,  iio  wilmwod 
extreme  distress;  bcjigars  swarmed  everywhere,  and  many  wore  suspected  to  have  died  of 
iiimine,  or  at  least  of  deficient  nourislimcnt.  A  considerable  revival,  liowevor,  is  said  t<t  Imvo 
recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  Swins  uro 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit. 

Among  the  small  capitals  of  those  three  cantons,  St.  Gall  is  the  most  important  and  tlio 
most  ancient.  It  contains  9000  inhabitants.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  wnn 
considerecl  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  This  ray  of  liglit  emanated,  it  is  said, 
from  Icolmkill  in  Scotland,  of  whicii  tiie  patron  saint  of  this  place  was  a  native.  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  used  in  the  early  editions  of  the  classics  wore  drawn  from  the  archiv<'H  of 
its  monastery.  Its  abbots  were  princes  of  tiie  German  empire,  through  whom  and  its  nohleti 
the  city  was  involved  in  war  and  politics;  and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modern  schools,  lout 
its  fame  for  learning.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1708;  and  the  canton  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  former  being  99,000,  and  the  latter  .W.CMK).  Appon- 
zell  has  adopted  the  manufacturing  system  in  its  fullest  extent;  and  on  its  limited  territory 
maintains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  Higher  Alps,  it  has  several  steep  summits,  whicli  command  oxtensivo 
views  over  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  The  population  of  Appen/oU 
is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  portions:  the  rural,  which  is  almost  all  Catholic ;  tlie  manu- 
facturing and  commercial,  almost  wholly  Protestant.  Glarus  is  situated  among  the  most 
rugged  and  rocky  tracts  of  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  town  lies  deep  in  a  valley,  over- 
hung by  ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  the  sun  in  winter  is  seen  only  for  four  hours  of 
the  day.  This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  and  antiquated  honsos, 
with  low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  the  silence  and  Btiilnoss  which 
prevail,  unite  in  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Ilercu- 
laneum.  Near  the  place  is  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments,  which  fell  i"-  1593  from  the  top  of 
the  Glarnisk,  a  height  of  about  8000  feet. 

Thurgovia,  or  Thurgau,  which  stands  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  ^nd  on  tlio  Swabiaii 
border,  is  a  tract  in  which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  south,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2(KK)  or  3000  feet  high,  covered 
with  rich  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of  cxtromo 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  and  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  tlio  year,  and 
an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  plantations  of  pears  and  apples,  from  whicli 
excellent  cider  is  mado.  There  are  manufactures  of  very  fine  linen,  whicli  arc  still  carried 
on,  though  the  trade  is  injured  by  the  general  use  of  cotton  stitirs.  This  territory,  provin"H 
tc  the  late  revolution,  was  in  a  very  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons  had  posses- 
sions within  it,  which  they  ruled  by  bailifis  with  great  severity;  and  nunieroiis  lords  and 
convents  had  seigniorial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  to  them  little  hotter  than  slaves.  It  is 
now  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  city  of  Fr»nk<>nfbld, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  bailiffs,  is  the  capital. 

The  city  of  Constance,  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  locally 
attached  to  Thurgau  and  to  Switzerland.     Constance,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of 
the  great  imperial  cities,  possessing  a  population  of  30,000  souls,  extensive  linen  manufiic- 
tures,  and  a  great  inland  trude.     In  the  fitlcenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated  by  the 
great  council,  whicli  attracted  '^300  princes  and  nobles,  18,000  ecclesiastics,  80,000  laymen, 
and,  it  is  added,  1500  courtesans.     The  Romish  churcii  was  then  in  its  utmost  height  of 
power;  the  archduke  of  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  .lolm  IIiiss  and  Jeroiiio 
of  Prague,  the  early  movers  of  the  Roformalion,  aller  having  appeared  under  a  sale- conduct 
from  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  vf  the  council,  and  hurried  to  the  slako, 
This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  the  industry  by  which  it  had 
flourished ;  and  when,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline  became  still 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to  5000  souls :  tlu!  grass  grows  in  the  streets, 
and  the  great  hall,  1133  feet  long  and  60  broad,  in  which  the  council  met,  whose  iron  doors 
turn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  the  figures  of  warriors  carved  on  them,  is  now  employed  as 
a  yarn  market.     Constance  is,  however,  beautifully  situated  on  the  lake  of  tiie  name,  called 
by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See.     This  wide  expanse   appears  divested  of  all  the  awful 
grandeur  whicli  marks  the  interior  regions;  but  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated  slmres, 
swelling  into  gentle  hills,  bears  an  asoect  peculiarly  soil  and  pleasing.     Alllioiigh  this  luko 
be  everywhere  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  thedeopest  water  of  any  in  Switzerlaiul. 
Schafi'liausen  is  a  small  canton,  which,  situated  entirely  on  the  north  or  (icrman  side  of 
the  Rhine,  scarcely  belongs  to  Switzerland,  unless  through  political  ties  arising  out  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances.     The  capital,  with  6,000  inhabitants,  was  originally  an  impcriiil  town; 
its  liiirghers  extended  their  (wsscssions  till,  with  a  view  to  security,  tliey  sou;ilit  and  tiiuiid 
jiiliiiitlance  into  the  Helvetic  League.     The  terriuiry  of  ScliaH'liausen  is  diversified  by  liillii 
ui'  i/.odernto  elevation,  thickly  planted  witii  vine;!,  llio  |)roduco  of  wliicii  is  held  in  estima- 
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tion.  The  town  of  Schaffhnusen  was  distinguished  by  o  magnificent  wooden  bridge  over 
tlio  Rhine,  constructed  in  1758  by  an  artist  of  the  conton  of  Appenzell ;  but  tliis  celebrated 
erection  was  burned  down  by  the  French  in  April,  1799,  when  the  Austriiins  obtained  pos- 

.  session  of  Schati'hauscn.     It  is 

.'-'^^^s'i-.  ..-jV.     411  —  gjiii^  however,  distinguished  nnd 

visited  on  account  of  one  of  the 
grandest  phenomena  of  nature, 
the  great  fall  of  the  Rhine  (Jiff 
411.);  to  which  Europe  presents 
nothing  equal.  Its  height  does 
not  exceed  sixty  feet ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  violence  of  ita 
full,  the  sound  of  its  thunderinjr 
waves,  and  the  cloud  of  foam 
which  it  throws  into  the  air. 
The  human  voice  is  not  heard  in 
its  close  vicinity,  and  the  sound 
reaches  to  the  distance  of  six 

Pull  or  the  Rhine.  miles 

Basle,  or  Basel,  forms  another  frontier  canton,  anil  has  also  ctiaracters  which  Tiake  it  only 
imperfectly  Swiss.  A  steep  mountain  chain  shuts  it  completely  in  from  tlio  rest  of  Switzer- 
land. The  slopes  of  this  chain,  in  looking  towards  Basle,  and  descending  to  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  Rhine,  are  covered  with  rich  pastures.  Basle  was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and 
remained  always  a  city  of  consequence  during  the  middle  ages;  but  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  that  it  rose  to  its  greatest  splendour.  Advantageously  situated  on  the  Rhine,  which 
here  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  placed  ut  the  point  of  union  between  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany,  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  distinguished  itself 
likewise  by  a  zealous  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  That  of  painting  was  early  car- 
ried to  perfection ;  and  the  names  of  Erasmus  (as  a  resident),  Paracelsus,  (Ecolampadius,  to 
which  it  has  since  added  those  of  Euler  and  the  Bernoullis,  gave  it  a  distinguished  name  in 
the  world  of  letters.  Basle,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  the 
seat  of  a  great  transit  trade;  and  forms  an  important  military  position,  from  its  command  of 
the  first  stone  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  In  the  fine  arts,  this  city  could  boast  of  Holbein,  an 
eminent  painter,  many  of  whose  best  works  still  adorn  its  edifices.  It  contains  16,000 
inhabitants. 

The  three  cantons  of  Argovia,  Soleurc,  and  Fribiirg  stretch  from  Basle  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  along  the  course  of  the  Aar.  They  compose,  along  with  a  part  of  Berne,  the  great 
plain  of  Switzerland,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  ridge  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
great  range  of  the  central  glaciers.  Tliis  plain  presents  not  the  same  dead  level  as  those 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  Jura,  some  of 
which  rise  even  to  the  height  of  5000  or  6000  feet;  but  these  hills  are  green  to  the  summit, 
generate  no  glaciers,  and  in  summer  throw  off  altogether  their  covering  of  snow.  This 
district,  accordingly,  contains  the  richest  pastures  in  Switzerland,  whence  are  produced  the 
Gniyerc  and  other  cheeses,  which  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

The  cities  of  this  district  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  confederacy.  Friburg, 
with  7000  inhabitants,  picturesijuely  situatod,  partly  on  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  partly  on  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a  sort  of  capital  of  Catholic 
Switzerland.  The  aristocratic  spirit  was  carried  in  Friburg  to  an  extraordinary  height;  the 
magistrates  had  even,  as  at  Venice,  a  secret  council,  by  whoso  invisible  machinery  all  affairs 
of  state  were  conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  ."pirit  still  prevails,  which  shuts  the  door 
against  new  men  and  new  ideas,  and  o|)|)n.sos  those  modern  improvements  which  have  found 
a  place  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Some  steps,  however,  tliough  on  a  contracted  scale, 
have  been  taken  towards  the  instruction  of  tlio  lower  orders.  Morat,  in  this  canton,  a  small 
town  on  a  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  innnortaliscd  by  the  splendid  victory  gained  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476  over  the  great  army  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Rash;  a  vic- 
tory which,  after  their  long  struggle,  sealed  the  existence  nnd  independence  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy.  On  the  spot  was  erected  a  building,  containing  the  bones  of  the  15,000  fallen 
invaders  wiiich  was  destroyed  by  the  Frencii  in  1798,  but  nn  obelisk  has  since  been  raised 
to  commemorate  tiio  event.  Soleure  is  a  small  town  and  canton,  governed  by  the  same  aris- 
tocratic spirit  as  Friburg.  The  canton  includes  some  part  of  the  range  of  the  Jura;  and 
the  Wes.senstein,  a  summit  immediately  behind  the  city,  commands,  according  to  Ebel,  the 
finest  view  of  the  wliole  range  of  Swiss  mountains  that  can  anywhere  be  obtained.  Aaran 
is  a  small  town  in  the  plain  of  Argovia,  celebrated  for  its  rich  meadows,  and  the  skill  with 
which  tliey  are  irrigated.  Aarburg,  in  the  same  canton,  deserves  notice,  as  the  only  fortified 
town  in  Switzerland. 

The  canton  of  Neufchfttel,  including  Vallengin,  covers  a  long  line  of  the  summits  and 
valleys  of  the  Jura.     This  extciisivo  ridge,  which  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south- 
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west,  separates  Switzerland  trom  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  liei^ht,  nor  fMhibit 
those  rugged  and  broken  forms,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  w)  gnnA  un  niiiintit.  tt 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  from  a  distanou,  u  lolly  wnll,  Tha 
summit  commands  the  most  extensive  and  delightful  views  over  the  pUiii  ut'  Hwitxi^rlaiid, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  ocing  neither  covered  with  pt<r|i)ilMul  miow, 
nor  subject  to  the  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  largo  and  dense  tbrunti*  iil'  llr  ill  llio 
upper  regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees;  groves  of  which  onclotio  uiiiiiwl  tivory  vil- 
lage. The  political  constitution  of  NeufchAtel  presents  several  anomuliiiN ;  it  liitN  liin^  bpcii 
subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  sovereign  absolute  elsewhere,  but  horu  Hirlotly  liiniltul, 
exercising  the  executive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legiiilftlive  hiiKttiiillM  III  llio 
hands  of  the  people.  Neufch&tel  has  another  relation,  bv  which  it  foriiiH  one  iif  lliu  coiil'i'd' 
eratcd  cantons  of  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  this  dititrict  liitvii  Ioiik  oiijoyud 
civil  and  political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  oven  of  HwitxerlniMl )  niiil  tlioy 
accordingly  drew  numerous  emigrants  from  the  aristocratic  cantons,  ThtiH  (iii(Miurn|ftiil)  mid 
stimulated  by  the  difficulties  witli  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  huvo  iliNplttyiMl  uii  Indus* 
try  and  ingenuity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the  ground  is  careftilly  eultlVKtod,  but 
manufactures,  especially  watch-making,  have  been  carried  to  great  porfectiuii, 

The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  possess  considerable  interest.  The  Img  liiko  of  Neuf« 
chfttel,  twenty-seven  by  six  miles,  extends  along  its  base,  overhung  by  the  rticliM  mill  woods 
of  the  mountain  ranges  obove.  A  good  deal  of  timber,  floated  down  fVoni  thil  liniu'lilR,  i» 
conveyed  along  this  lake  and  the  smaller  one  of  Biennc,  which  is  prulungdd  ill  (liu  smtio 
direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  NeufchMel  is  a  small  well-built  town,  witli  6(HK) 
inhabitants,  finely  situated  above  the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  nnd  Ofiitiinuiidiiig 
delightful  views  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  A  Mr.  David  Piiry,  on«  (if  ItM  cill« 
zens,  who  made  a  fortune  of  6,000,000  livres,  left  the  whole  to  bo  omplnypd  ill  the  im- 
provement of  his  native  city.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  now  onoieiit  URntlii  IVtiiti  wlileii 
It  derives  its  name.  Yverdun,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  uiieiiint  itiul  ttirrco- 
able  town.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture,  and  tlinir  iilty  by  the 
residence  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  the  schools  formed  according  to  his  inguniniiH  nynttiiii,  Tlio 
iiigh  valleys  of  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fond  consist  almost  entirely  ofniekH  NfftKiirt'd  with 
tlie  wildest  and  rudest  irregularity ;  yet  they  arc  covered  with  a  thriving  mill  iiiiliintritiuM 
population,  employed  in  the  making  of  lace  and  watches.  The  natives  of  Uwm  vitlltiyM  iittvo 
distinguished  themselves  by  many  important  inventions  in  tho  latter  art,  A  riHiiitrkiililc 
object  near  Locle  consists  in  a  deep  hollow  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  iiiountiiiiii  lUMir  tlie 
dark  bottom  of  which  arc  three  mills,  placed  vertically  one  above  the  oth<<r.  In  llit<  vnllcy 
of  Travcrs  is  Metiers,  celebrated  by  the  temporary  residence  of  RiuisaiMtil,  wIlii  liiiN  iiIro 
given  distinction  to  the  little  lake  of  Bienne  and  its  island  of  St,  Pierre  j  tlmii|;li  it.  ilocs  not, 
in  M.  Sinnond's  opinion,  display  ony  picturesque  beauty  corresjiondiiig  to  tjio  f<tltliU8iUHm 
with  wliicii  he  describes  it. 

Tho  Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  mul  tim  Tyrol, 
They  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  conlbdtii'filliin,  bcitiff 
formed  into  a  league,  or  rather  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  League,  ond  tiio  l,oit|(iit!  of  tlio 
House  of  God,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  tint  Tii|i  jiirlmlic- 
tions.  They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland  under  tlio  pliiiritctur  of  n 
canton,  and  form  a  very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  moiintR'nuiiM  niid  imstornl, 
though  nowhere  rising  to  that  extroordinory  elevation  which  is  attained  by  the  more  wusterl y 
chains.  Mount  Splugen,  however,  almost  rivols  the  rugged  horrors  of  Iho  vftlliiy  ril'  NrlipU 
lenen:  the  Rhine  in  its  early  course  flows  along  its  northern  border.  A  roiwl,  piiNNiiltic  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with  great  labour,  constructed  over  tliP  Hplii^cn,  mui 
forms  one  of  the  principal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  are  rather  n  pociiUnr  riict',  t'oin* 
posed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rhoitians,  who  tipi<nlt  Niiiffdinr 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ladin :  being  compounded  of  the  Latin  with  that  of  tlltt  uri^iiml 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  interior  government  entirely  populor,  divided  liit(t 
twenty,  six  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  is  a  little  republic  in  itself:  the  lownN  are  Niimll,  NitimtDii 
along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  nnil  flin  tirlylimi 
seat  of  the  League  of  God's  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containinfif  xotitu  Hohinn 
monuments,  and  a  cathedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Population  U,(MIO,  l)iiiNtt|itl§  niid 
Truns,  at  which  latter  the  Grey  League  was  signed,  ore  only  agreeable  and  piuturcMiiio 
villages. 

The  new  canton  of  Tesino,  extending  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  tho  wiulliarti  »hna 
of  that  loftiest  range  of  the  Alps  by  which  Italy  is  separated  from  Swit'/urlanil,  U  In  com* 
posed  of  a  succession  of  about  thirty  Alpine  valleys,  among  which  tho  chief  tiro  li«Vttlitiii, 
.Riviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzone,  which,  though  of  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  C(inwM|m>iiee  of 
their  fine  southern  exposure,  a  much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  nitox  itiorti  p|n> 
vatcd  than  can  be  done  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the  mountains.  Their  pastiiros,  intlt<tiil,  lire  tegg 
rich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  thn  snowH  mid  ||it(cii<r8 
of  the  higher  Alps.    The  whole  country,  however,  and  particularly  tho  »]\otm  of  tli«  tffdnt 
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lakes  of  Maggioro  and  Lugano,  with  »heir  ornamented  islands,  present  almost  an  Eiysian 
aspect  Yet  this,  the  most  favoured  by  nature  of  oil  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a  poverty,  an 
indolence,  and  a  neglect  of  culture  unknown  in  ony  otiier  part  of  Switzerland.  Tiic  meanest 
races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district ;  it  has  even  been  snid  that 
not  a  hog  exists  in  the  former,  which  would  content  iUelf  with  the  liabitation.s  in  which  the 
peasantry  of  the  latter  reside.  The  people  aro  in  fact  of  Itolian  origin,  and  never  emoyed 
that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant.  Their  different 
valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Untcrwald  ond  the  other  cantons,  who  proved  oppressive 
masters.  Under  the  last  arrangement,  however,  this  yoke  was  broken ;  and  Tesino  being 
now  formed  into  an  independent  canton,  may  gradually  emerge  from  its  present  depression. 
The  local  features  of  this  canton  are  varied  and  singularly  beautiful.  The  three  lakes 
of  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Lugnno,  though  partly  belonging  to  Italy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
included  within  it,  and  they  combine  Alpine  sublimity  witn  all  that  is  soil  and  rich  in  Italian 
landscape.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a  winding  line  from  north 
to  soutli,  with  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enchanting  spots, 
among  which  the  Borromean  Islands  are  particularly  admired.  Originally  masses  of  naked 
rock,  they  were,  by  the  care  of  Prince  Borromeo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  ond  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  vegetation :  they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upon  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Locarno,  a  small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a  market  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu- 
merous Alpine  valleys  which  open  into  it.  Lugano,  or  Lovis,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  largest  town  m  the  canton,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  churches  and  convents, 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulfs,  all  of  which  dis- 
play the  most  picturesque  and  enchanting  scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which 
20,000  to  30,000  quintals  ore  sent  weekly  to  Milan.  This  territory  has  given  birth  to  many 
eminent  architects.  The  northern  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  enclosed  by  some  of  the 
rudest  mountoins  of  the  Orisons,  where  the  scene  passes  gradually  into  the  rich  and  orna- 
mented plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bel- 
linzone ;  a  pleasant  small  town,  commanding  the  Val  d'Airolo,  and  consequently  the  passage 
over  the  St.  Gothord.  By  this  road  there  is  a  constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  horses,  of 
which  an  extensive  autumnal  market  is  held  near  Bellinzone.  A  remarkable  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1432,  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
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GERMANY. 

Germany  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  political  affairs  of  that  continent.  There  is  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion in  its  geography ;  for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  varied  dimen- 
sion and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporoted  into  their  territory.  We  propose,  however,  in 
our  description,  to  preserve  that  of  Germany  as  much  as  possible  distinct  and  entire,  only 
exhibiting,  under  the  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of  the  great 
states,  from  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Germany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  tlie  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  the  south  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  west  by  Prance,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  nearly  between  4-5°  and  5.3°  north  latitude,  5°  and  20°  east  longitude; 
extending  about  700  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  .^SO  from  east  to  west.  Its  entire  dimen- 
sion is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,0<}4  German  square  miles,  equal  to  about  250,000  British. 

In  its  surface,  Germany,  in  different  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasts.  The  southern 
border  is  formed  b)  Jie  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  The  Oerteler  and 
the  Great  Glockner,  in  the  Rhietian  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400  and  12,000 
feet  high ;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switz(!rland.  From  this  main  southern  bar- 
rier, lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  country ;  the  Black 
Forest  (Schwartzwald)  in  Swabia ;  the  Seven  Mountains  (Siebengebirge)  on  the  Rhine ; 
the  metalliferous  chain  of  the  Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony ;  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia, 
Of  these,  however,  few  rise  higher  tlian  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  They  terminate  about  the 
middle  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  north  forms  a  portion  of  that  vast  continuous  plain  which 
reaches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  On  the  extreme  north  it  falls  so  low 
that  dikes  and  other  barriers  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean.  This  very  level  surface,  and  the  great  extent  of  sand  impregnated  with  marine 
exuvia;,  suggest  the  idea  that  this  region  had  emerged  from  the  sea  more  recently  than  the 
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southern  division.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  occasioned  by  rugged  mountains  in 
the  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the  west,  Germany  is  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  region, 
[ts  finest  soils  are  found  in  the  intcmicdiato  tracts,  between  the  steep  elevations  of  the  south 
and  the  dead  flats  of  the  north.  The  latter  are  best  fitted  for  corn;  while  vines  and  fruits 
cover  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  tlio  southern  territory. 

The  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  roll  through  Germany  in  various  directions.  The  sovereign 
Danube  rises  in  ite  furthest  western  border,  from  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  duchy 
of  Baden.  Formed  by  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  duo  east  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  southern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria;  and  then  continuing  through  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Its  course  through  Germany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.  It  becomes  navigable 
at  Ulm ;  but  the  current  being  aflerwards  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes  less  to 
internal  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.  From  the  grand  Alpine  boundary 
on  the  south  it  receives  important  streams,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,  the  Inn,  the  Ens ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their  waters  north- 
wards. The  great  Illyrian  tributaries,  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  partly  Gennan,  do 
not  enter  the  Danube  till  afler  passing  the  Hungarian  frontier.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  from  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St.  Gothard ;  and  in  approaching  Ger- 
many passes  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  for  some  further  space  it  divides  Ger- 
many from  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  from  France.  Nehr  I^andau  it  enters  Germany, 
within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Netherlands,  it  spreads  into 
several  broad  estuaries,  and  reaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  Gennan  tributary  is 
the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  From  the  same  side  come  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Neckar,  the  Lahn, 
the  Roer,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Mcusc,  which  pour  in  large  accessions  from 
the  west,  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  The  Rhino  is  navigable  firom  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal  commerce.  The  other 
great  rivers  ore  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  follows 
a  winding  course  through  Bohemia,  where,  by  its  tributaries  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it 
drains  all  the  waters  of  that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters  Saxony ;  and  after  pour- 
ing a  broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern  Germany,  flows,  by  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckoned  by  Hossel  at  523  miles.  It 
receives  fifty-three  tributaries  ;  of  which  the  principal,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstrut,  ond  the  Havel  bringing  those  of  the  Spree. 
The  Elbe  is  a  navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  commerce.  The  Oder,  a  Prussian 
river,  rises  in  Moravia,  flows  through  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  and  enters  the 
Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a  course  of  392  miles.  It  receives  the  Neisse  and  the  Bober. 
The  Weser,  the  river  of  Westphalia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Werra  and  tlie  Fulda. 
From  that  point,  under  the  name  of  Weser,  it  has  a  course  of  200  miles ;  the  previous 
course  of  the  Werra  had  been  126  miles.  The  navigation  is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and 
its  tributaries. 

Few  lakes  of  any  consequence  are  formed  by  the  German  waters.  The  Lake  of  Constance, 
indeed,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  circuit  in  Germany ; 
but  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Lake  of  Garda, 
though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  are  small  and  local 
features.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  there  are  some  hqffs,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  bays, 
being  coimected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

Sdbsect.  1. — Geology.  * 

I.  Primitive  and  transition  districts.  The  primitive  and  transition  districts  in  Germany 
are  the  following : — 1.  The  more  central  parts  of  the  Alps,  from  the  east  of  Switzerland  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  2.  The  western,  or  the  ranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwartzwald),  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart.  3. 
Rhenish  slate  mountains,  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.N.W  to  E.N.E. 
4.  Hartz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  5.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
transition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria ;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube ;  on  the  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Regcnsburg,  Amberg,  Bayreuth,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Berka;  on  the  north  by  the  plains 
of  Thuringia,  Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  Rudol- 
stadt,  Altenburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzen,  Grossenheim,  Gorlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  and  Brcslau; 
on  the  east  by  tlie  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lausitz ;  and  forming  a  great  con- 
nected system. 

Primitive  rocks.  The  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  arc  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
with  subordinate  clay  slate,  whitestone,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock ;  the  Plutonian  are 
granite,  syenite,  die. 
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Qneiit.  SometimM  tlio  fi'lupnr  in  tin)  gwi'^  in  i-i  tin-  »lnto  i)f  kmt-lin  or  porccOiiin  earth, 
M  at  llBftier/.cl!,  on  llio  DnniilM'.  < )ccn»i<)niiily  it  rimlninM  t^lc,  nr  rryntnlit  of  liornhlcTiilo ; 
more  riiroly  tlio  mien  i»  mipplnnti'il  liy  ffraphitr  or  I>Ih'  k  lead,  or  ilio  (fmpliilo  in  (liNiitwofl  in 
Vt<in»,  nil  ttt  liafnorzoll,  RiKlfnlinjf,  l«n(fi'iiwlorf,  l,i>il/<'rb'r(f,  mul  '/wiuzrl,  in  Ifcivuriii;  and 
in  (iitrtiront  parU  of  I»wnr  AuHtria.  In  thn  woRtcrn  lUilimcrwnlil,  the  mien  in  tlio  ^nnixa  in 
replnccd  by  inm  mica,  iimali  contomporanooiw  vinnn  of  tin-  Ncpliininn  )rrniiito  of  tlio  Schwartz* 
wald,  and  other  ran{;t'x>  '•!■  Mien  ulale.  Tlii*  riM'k  oxhiltits  ilt<  uHiial  chnrnL'tom  ;  m  olMorvcd 
pniwinK  into  irni'iwi,  and  nlMo  niturnntin;;  in  ImvIm  with  that  nH;k. 

Suhoritti. lite  primitive  rocki.  Clay  winto,  litncHtiinr,  and  liurnhlcndn  rock,  aro  tim  princi- 
pal NiilKirdinntL  primitive  rocka. 

1.  llay  fliitr.  This  rock,  which  in  ahnnxt  ontirrly  compound  of  niiniito  acalea  of  mica, 
rests  upon  the  mica  Hlatn,  and  alw)  nItprimloH  with  it.  Thcso  throe  rockH  occur  more  or  loaa 
distinctly  stratified;  and  in  many  jiiirt!*  inHermany,  the  direction  of  the  atratu  ia  from  N.E. 
to  8.W. 
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2.  iiiinfiiionr.  Tliix  nK'lc,  whidi  'i»  in  the  xtiito  of  marhlo,  occurK  not  only  in  rci^uliir, 
eontiniioiiH,  unii  nxtcnHivo  bodit,  but  iiIho  in  roinimmtivuly  Nlinrt  budx,  many  nl'  wlilrli  iirii 
wmiutunoit  ubtiorvcd  in  tliu  hquic  innniituin  fuiluwinj;  cacii  otlirr  in  uninterrupted  mici'i'i'Mun 
for  niili'M. 

a.  Ilurnlilfnde  rock*.  Fine  diHpliiyx  of  thogp  rocku  occur  in  tho  (fnnim  of  llio  n<tlirncr< 
wnid  ;  und  iticIimc,  ok  '\»  tbu  cam;  in  t4cnndinnviii,  ri'ixMitoricH  of  niavnctic  iron  ori'.  'I'lii'ro 
is  II  rnniirktililo  nwinbliincii  in  tho  priinitivu  Noptuninn  rixrkx  of  botii  countricfi.  In  the 
Didniifrwiiid  wo  find  not  oidy  tiio  hiuiio  variotiox  of  ((noiHri,  but  nU)  Ihn  Mino  Hubnrdinato 
bedn,  iiH  oci'ur  in  SiNindinavia ;  nl»o  Hiiiiiliir  vvinH  und  tniuiNOM  of  ^rnnlto,  contiiiiiin)f  ninny 
dillbrpnt  niini'ialu  uf  tho  niiiuo  HiM'cicH  uh  fhono  which  woro  turinorly  considered  ait  rhnrac- 
tcrimtic  of  tho  nortliorn  priniitivo  ro);ion.  ThiiH  wu  find  in  tho  woitcrn  |mrt  of  tho  liOhiiior 
wald,  in  tho  truo  nriinitivo  contru  of  (iornmny,  tho  albito,  triphnnc,  [H'tnlito,  tantalito;  and 
in  thu  oaMtcrn  half  of  that  chain,  on  Iho  Moravian  frontier,  thu  red  and  frrnon  Norwo^^ian 
garnet,  tiio  cpidoto  of  AriMidal,  and  the  M\nin  bhick  au^ito  and  coccohto  um  in  Scandinavia. 
Further,  tho  niahicolito  of  I'urKu.s  occnrH  in  tho  iiinontoneof /itesch,  and  thi'ro  alBo  tho  well- 
known  conibinution  of  ((arnet  und  idocrnMc.  l.iuitly,  the  hornblende  r(K:kg  of  WeiHHonibiirg 
contain  upidoto  and  prelniite,  those  of  Jumnliz  harniotoine,  anil  of  Marehimdorf  stilbite.  The 
Icpitlolito  of  Rozona  in  Moruviu  occurM  in  a  mum  of  jrruuito  cncloHcd  in  i^ncias;  and  it  is  said 
tho  same  locality  nllord!i  also  tin  ore  and  white  to^mz. 

4.  Whitritniip.  'J'his  rock  sonintimeM  encloses  niaHses  of  jjneiss,  and  is  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  f;neiHti,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slato.  It  ollen  contains  embedded  crystals  ot 
H^arnct  and  cyunite;  less  iVequently  of  hornblende,  mica,  (juartz,  and  copper  pyrites.  It 
ffcnorally  rests  upon  |;neisH,  and  is  observed  inssinK  into  that  r(x;k,  and  also  into'  a  kind  of 
Noptuniun  grunito.     It  is  a  moro  abundant  rock  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 


Pabt  in. 


Saxony,  the  southern  Bdhmerwald-gebirgc,  on  the  Austrian  and  Moravian  frontiers;  the 
Alps  of  Saltzburg,  of  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria,  contain  deposits  of  this  rock. 

5.  Serpentine.  Some  varieties  of  tliis  mck  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptunian 
Rtrata,  and  therefore  these  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

II.  Transition  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  are  clay-slate,  with  quartzo-talcy  or  micaceous 
rocks,  and  older  grey wacke  ;  newer  grey wacke,  with  newer  cley  slate ;  transition  limestone, 
flinty  slate  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  slate,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  greywacke  and  the  talcy 
rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  deposits  with  the  newer  greywacke  and  clay  slate, 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2.  The  newer  or  true  greywacke  and  its  clay  slate  some- 
times contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &c.  The  fossils 
from  the  animal  kingdom  are  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone  or  brown 
ironstone.  Tlie  most  frequent  are  trilobitcs,  or  fragments  of  encrinites  and  madreporites : 
fossil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulitns,  ammonites,  orthocerutites,  Slc.  Some 
plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  gcneril'y  calamites. 

The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupted  beds,  thus  exhibiting  the  same  mode  of  distribution 
as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

3.  Limestone  of  the  talcy  quartz  rocks.  Tliis  in  general  aspect  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
brecciuted  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part  of  the  geological  arrangement.  Lime- 
stone of  the  true  grnywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  tormer,  and  also  differs  from  it  in 
freq'iently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.  trilobites,  calymenites,  asaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites,  mad  re  [writes,  &c.  Many  of  these  limestones,  when  cut,  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  highly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves,  containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur 
in  the  limestone. 

4.  Flinty  .slate  ami  Lydian  stone.  These  minerals  occur  in  beds  in  tiie  greywacke  ond 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  greywacke  and  clay  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds 
of  flinty  slate  occur,  are  sometimes  highly  impregnated  with  silica,  a  fact  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  these  rocks. 

5.  Whet  slate  or  whetstone.  This  slate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds 
in  some  districts  in  the  clay  slate, 

6.  Anthracite  or  glance  coal.  Beds  of  tliis  coal  occur  in  the  Hartz,  Westphalia,  and 
Bohemia. 

Plutonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks. — Granite.  Those  great  bodies  of  granites, 
wliii.il  are  intermixed  with  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  which  also 
send  out  branches  or  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive  formation ; 
while  {he  granites,  which  are  confined  to  transition  rocks,  and  affect  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  primitive  does  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  transition 
class.  Tho  Alps,  Riesengebirge,  the  Erzgobirgc,  the  Bohmerwald-gebirge,  the  Ilartzgebirge, 
allbrd  examples  of  these  granites. 

ISyenite.  This  rock  in  general  is  said,  in  Germany,  to  be  newer  than  many  oven  of  the 
transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  The  trap  rocks 
connected  witii  the  syenite  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

III.  Secondary  rotks.  Neptunian.  Tho  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  frc<iuent  and  abundant  in  Ger- 
many than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  in  other  (piarters ;  but  in  insignificant  deposits,  when  contrasted  with 
its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Uritain.  Tho  most  extensive  coal-fields  are  those  in  Silesia. 
In  many  places,  as  Halle,  Zwickau,  Tiirandt,  Forest  of  Thuringia,  and  also  in  Silesia,  tlio 
coal  formation  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  that  rod  sandstone  known  under  tho 
name  rothliegende. 

The  secondary  f()rmations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  be  noticed. 

Maffnesian  limestone,  or  zechslrin.  Tiiis  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  great  limestone  range  of  the  Alps;  hence  was  named  Alpine  limestone: 
tlie  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  but  small  (piantity  in  the  Alps,  the  limestone  of  tliat 
range  belonging  to  a  newer  formntion.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  its  colours 
are  gray,  brown,  yellow,  and  black.  The  (bssil  organic  remains  which  most  particularly 
characterise  it  are  fishes  of  various  kinds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia.  Fossil  crabs  of 
the  trilobito  tribe,  and  the  pro<luctus  longispinus  of  Sowerby,  occur  in  it.  Terebratulites 
and  encrinites,  particularly  the  E.  ramosus  and  T,  alatus,  cristatus,  lacunosus,  and  sufflatus. 
Impressions  of  flustra  also  occur,  and  fossil  inytiti  and  tellino".  Fossil  fruits,  and  impressions 
of  sea  and  land  plants,  add  to  the  variety  of  organic  remains  in  the  formation.  It  occurs  m 
the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  Thuringerwald,  Schnialkalden,  Frankenborg,  die. 

New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  Germany  into  three  great  systemc; 
an  inferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abouiiiliiig  in  variegated  marls,  the  one  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  great  limestone  formation  called  the  shell  limestone,  or  muschel  kalk. 
The  lowest  system  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a  good  many  interesting  fossil  plants, 
chiefly  coniferie  and  ferns ;  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  approaching  very  nearly  in  char- 
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acter  to  those  of  the  shell  limestone  and  upper  formations,  but,  as  well  as  the  planU,  differing 
essentially  from  any  fossils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  and  lower  formations.  It  frequently 
contains  suit  and  gypsum. 

Shell  limrslone.  This  formation  is  seen  in  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Gotha,  and  Hanover, 
resting  upon  the  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  by  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg  occur  in  it.  Jiiger  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable  extinct 
amphibious  animals:  these  are  plesiosaurus,  ichthyosaurus,  and  an  unknown  reptile;  and 
the  jaws  and  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  plates  of  a  turtle,  many  parts  of  fishes  of  new  genera,  &c. 

Keuper.  This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  seen  on  a 
splendid  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  rests  uiwn  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  with  lias. 
Calumites,  and  equisetaceous  plants,  resembling  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England,  and 
also  two  new  species  of  saurians  (cylindricodon  and  cubicodon  of  Jiiger)  are  tbund  in  it. 

Lias.  The  lias,  marls  and  gryphite  limestone,  with  many  identical  English  fossils,  are 
seen  in  Wirtemberg,  the  north  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new  species  of 
ichthyosaurus,  five  of  which  are  known  in  England ;  six  or  seven  genera  of  fishes,  two 
species  of  Crustacea;  eleven  species  of  ammonites;  twelve  species  of  belomnites,  scaphites, 
nautili  and  numerous  other  shells  common  to  the  English  lias,  are  found  at  Banz  near 
Coburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn.  The  pentacrinites  briareus  of  the  English  lias  is 
common ;  besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  tlio  lias  of  England. 

Inferior  oolite.  This  is  a  great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferruginous.  In  the 
gorge  called  the  Porta  Westphalica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  plains  of  Minden, 
there  is  a  fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  &c.,  of  which  the  inferior 
oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  characteristic  British  fossils,  and  in  many  places  through- 
out Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  &c.,  it  caps  the  lias.  The  fer- 
ruginous sandstones  of  this  formation  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lias  both 
by  superposition  and  fossils. 

Middle  oolite.  Jura  limestone.  The  mineralogical  characters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover ;  so  that,  iijstead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c.  just  described,  they 
consist  in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In 
Franconia,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bears'  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  containing  the 
greater  number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  there  are  many  species 
of  ammonite,  and  about  sixty  species  of  scyphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone,  and  also 
many  corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  slaty  or  rather  tabular  compact 
limestone,  which  is  valued  as  a  lithographic  stone.  This  Solenhof  stone  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  the  Stonesfleld  slate  of  England,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  oolite  for- 
mation in  Germany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  the  green  sand.  The  higher 
members  of  the  oolite  group  of  England,  viz.  coral  nig,  Portland  stone,  &c.  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

Green  sand.  This  formation,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible,  as  in 
England,  into  lower  or  quartzy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone ;  the  former  known 
in  many  districts  as  the  quader  snndstein,  the  latter  as  the  planer  kalk.  Fine  displays  of 
these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz,  where  the 
lower  sandstone  is  sometimes  a  highly  ferruginous  rock ;  at  other  times,  a  white  sandstone, 
in  which  character  it  ranges  from  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  dejiosit  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in  characters  to  the 
English  group. 

Chalk.  This  dejKisit,  the  newest  of  the  secondary  series,  occurs  in  various  localities  in 
the  great  plain  of  noithern  Germany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
deposits  liigh  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
logists maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  alofl  during  the  upraising  of 
those  mountains. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  are  considered  ua  distributed  in  five  great 
basins,  the  limits  of  which  arc  thus  designated : — 

1.  Basin  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  in  some  measure  by  the  following  towns: — 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Magdeburg,  Ci^then,  Halle,  Merseburg,  Zeiz,  Gremma,  Grossen- 
hayn,  Bunzlau,  Strehlen,  Niesse,  Loislau,  and  Proskau ;  and  extends  further  into  Poland 
and  Russia.     Towards  the  north  it  terminates  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  Bohemian  Basin,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohemia,  as  a  great  circular 
valley. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

4.  Bavarian  iind  Upper  Austrian  basin,  including  the  tertiary  plain  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

.').  Basin  of  I^ower  Austria  and  Hungary,  including  the  flat  county  of  Lower  Austria,  and 
the  great  plains  of  Hungary. — These  five  basins  or  hollows,  now  filleil  witli  marine  and 
lurustrine  deposits,  were  formerly  great  inland  seas,  situated  at  different  heights. 
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Plutonian  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks.  These  nre  porphyries  and  traps  of  various  kinds, 
whicli  iiave  been  sent  from  below  at  difterent  periods  during  the  formation  of  the  secondary 
depc  its,  and  also  in  part  so  late  as  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks.  Fulda,  Saxon  Erz- 
gebirge,  Hessia,  and  Bohemia,  are  rich  in  trap  rocks.  Old  volcanic  rocks  also  occur  in 
difterent  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

V.  Alluvial  deposits.  These  occupy  great  tracts  of  country,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 

These  are  countries,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  afford  any  character 
so  peculiarly  striking  in  their  vegetation  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  uiwn  it  \\v.tc. 
As  may  be  cxpocted  from  their  situation,  the  soutiiern  plants  of  the  country,  bordering  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  tlie  Italian  productions  and  the  adjacent  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  Tlie  midland  parts  yield  a  flora  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  and  north 
of  Franco;  the  mountains  to  that  of  Switzerland ;  while  the  northern  parts  bear  a  consider- 
able aflinity  to  England.  Hungary  includes  mountains  exhibiting  a  highly  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  splendid  Flora  Hun/rarica  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel ; 
but  the  plants  are  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  tlian  to  the  general  reader,  and  partake 
of  an  alpine  character. 

SUBSECT.  3. — Zooloffv. 

The  zoology  of  Germany  is  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory generally  included  under  that  name,  and  to  the  diversified  natu  :•  of  its  surface.  The 
lofty  mountains  and  vast  tbrests  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  &c.,  give  shelter  to  a  much 
larger  ])roportion  of  tiie  native  European  quadrupeds,  than  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent.  Tlie  celebrated  wild  oxen  of  antiquity,  the  Bos  Urus,  if  we 
may  trust  the  zoological  knowledge  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  existed  in  tlie  Carpathian 
tbrests  within  the  last  century,  but  it  has  long  been  extinct  both  there  and  in  Lithuania. 
Bears,  in  former  times,  were  very  numerous,  and  arc  still  asserted  to  be  occasionally  met 
jjj  with.     The  Wild  Boar  is  not  uncommon,  and  Wolves  still  less 

so;  but  the  Chamois  (Jf^'■.  414.),  once  common  in  Carniola  and 
the  Carpathian  chain,  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  remarkable 
animal  inhabits  the  wildest  and  most  abrupt  precipices,  but  does 
not  ascend  to  those  elevated  heights  which  the  Ibex  alone 
delights  to  visit :  it  runs  with  rapidity  along  the  most  perpen- 
dicular ledges,  springing  across  precipices,  and  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock,  with  a  steadiness  and  security  truly  wonderful. 
If  pursued  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  is  said 
to  pitch  itself  headlong  downward  upon  its  oiicmy,  and  datili  liiin 
into  the  abyss  below.  Notwithstanding  the  wild  nature  of  the 
Chamois,  it  has  lieen  sometimes  known  to  mix  with  the  douiestic 
tattle  and  goats,  and  to  bo  partially  tameable. 

Some  of  the  most  toniiidablo  birds  of  prey  belong  to  this  part  of  Europe.  The  great 
cinereuus  Vulture  (^fitr.  41.5.)  (VullurcinereusLin.)  is  principally  found  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Hungary  :  it  measures  three  feet  six  in(  lies  in  lenglh,  and 
preys  only  u|kjii  dead  animals;  while  the  Imperial  or  Golden  Eagle, 
l)lentiful  in  the  forests,  will  devour  its  prey  only  when  captured  by 
itself.  The  Ringtail  Eagle  scarcely  inferior  in  size,  is  likewise 
met  with.  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  smaller  species, 
uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  The  great  Black  Wcxxlpocker 
should  not,  how  over,  bo  omitted,  as  being  the  largest  of  its  genus 
known  in  Europe;  nor  is  the  rare  Picas  raniis,  or  (Jrey  Wood- 
pecker, an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  German  forests. 

The  most  extraordinary  reptile  of  Europe  is  the  Proteus  nnffui- 
71US,  an  animal  resembling  a  water-lizard,  found  in  the  celebrated 
lake  Zirknitz,  in  Carniola.  Naturalists  were  long  divided  in  opin- 
ion, whether  to  consider  it  as  a  perfect  animal,  or  the  larva  (or  tad- 
pole) of  some  other;  but  this  latter  supposition  has  since  proved  to 
be  erroneous.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  a 
pale  flesh  colour,  and  somewhat  eel-shaped  ;  on  each  side  of  the  breast  are  three  bronchial 
fins,  or  breathing  organs,  of  a  bright  red  colour :  its  eyes  are  stated  to  he  remarkably  small, 
and  seated  beneath  the  skin. 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Germany  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention  in 
tlieir  iinprovemout  which  they  require.  The  horses  have  never  been  in  any  great  request, 
j'et  the  breeds  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  have  been  ameliorated  within  the  last  hundied 
years.  IMost  of  the  German  princes  havo  excellent  horses  in  their  studs ;  and  the'v  stal- 
lions are  sjenerally  cliosoii  from  those  of  Arabia,  Barhary,  and  Spain:  from  such  sources 
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greater  results  might  iiavc  been  expected.  Yet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  German 
horses  is  that  of  being  ratiier  short-winr'cd.  (Ham.  Smith.)  The  common  breed  of  oxen  have 
small  or  middlo-si/' II  horns;  but  the  difli^rent  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now  spread 
over  Europe  and  piii  l  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Germany.  The  breeds 
of  sheep  are  stated  to  be  improving;  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  particular,  now  fur- 
nish wool  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

Ancient,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Great,  Germany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  con- 
>iuered  by  them.  While  the  equally  distant  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  remote 
island  of  Britain,  were  regularly  incorporatec.  into  that  vast  empire,  the  ancient  Germans 
never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  their  proud  inlependence.  They  are  described  as  having 
been  the  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  bravest  ot'all  the  tribes  of  the  barbarians.  The  country 
was  almost  entirely  covered  witli  vast  forests,  of  which  tiiat  called  the  Hercynian  extended 
from  Hie  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Its  surface  is  described  by  Tacitus  and  Caesar  as  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  nations,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  despising  all  tiie  arts  of  civilized  life,  led  by  their  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
their  authority  in  peace,  and  determining  all  things  by  a  general  assembler  of  the  nation. 
Ca;sar,  Gcrumnicus,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains,  derived  glory  from  their  victories  over 
the  Germans,  and  penetrated  even  a  considerable  deptli  into  their  wilds;  but  the  Romans 
never  were  able  to  form  any  permanent  establishment,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  could  preserve  inviolate  the  boundary  of  tlio  Rliim.  and  the  Danube. 

In  the  firth  century,  the  nations  of  Germany  burst  these  barriers,  and  overwiielmed  the 
sinking  empire  of  the  West.  Tlie  Saxons  over-ran  Britain;  the  Franks,  Hcruli,  and  Bur- 
gundians  seized  different  parts  of  France ;  the  Iximbards  establisiied  themselves  in  Italy ; 
the  Vandals  and  Goths  penetrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  German  nations  thus 
swayed  all  the  western  kingdoms,  tney  owned  no  dependence  upon  their  original  country, 
which  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these  numerous  bands  of 
conquerors. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Gennany  first  felt  the  weight  of  conquest,  though  only 
by  the  arms  of  her  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  quell- 
ing the  continual  rebellions  of  the  Saxons;  but  he  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head  the 
imperial  crown,  which  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under  the 
weak  and  divided  sway  of  his  posterity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces ;  but  tiio 
name  and  character  of  an  empire  remained  uttjiched  to  Germany ;  and  the  German  emperors 
always  considered  themselves  as  success<irs  of  Charlemagne. 

Tlie  division  of  tiie  empire  into  feudal  states  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central  power 
became  weaker,  and  the  dukes,  landgraves,  and  otiier  nobles  were  emboldened  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  At  length  they  carried  tiie  spirit  of  independence  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any 
other  of  the  western  kingdoms,  rendering  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of  the  great 
princes  temporal  and  spiritual, — the  king  of  Bohemia;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hanover;  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine;  the  Bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne,— exercised  tliis  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  The  empire  thus  passed 
successively  into  the  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Ro<lolpli  of  Ilapsburg, 
forms  a  memorable  era ;  that  house  having  ever  since  (except  during  a  short  interval)  rc- 
Uiined  the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  with  a  form  of  election.  Its  power, 
however,  lias  rested  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its 
subjects,  than  iqxm  any  jurisdiction  which  its  sovereigns  have  possessed  as  emperors. 

The  Reformation  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Germany.  Originating  in  that 
empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  states,  and  w  as  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  with  bold  and  sometimes  republican  opinion  .  on  the  subject  of  government. 
Tiie  emperors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by  Ibrce  of  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  souj^ht  to  cstiiblisli  tlieir  paramount  dominion  over  al!  Germany.  Tlie 
perseverance  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Gustavus  Adojphus 
in  the  thirty  years'  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  but  emancipated  the 
smaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  and  rendered  his  supremacy  over  the  Ger- 
manic body  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 

The  rise  of  Prussia,  in  the  middle  of  the  eigliteenth  century,  caused  a  considerable  change 
in  the  political  aspect  of  Germany.  Amid  all  the  independent  states,  Austria  had  alone 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  had  thus  maintained  a  i)aramount  influence.  Prus- 
•iia,  however,  having  wrested  from  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  acc(!ssions  in  other  quarters,  was 
enabled  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms;  and  though  Austria  continueu  still  a  great  state, 
her  power  over  the  Germanic  kxly  was  almost  annihilated. 

Tlie  French  revolutionary  war  caused  a  mighty  movement.  The  whole  we.'^tern  part  of 
the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.    A  mighty  reaction,  however,  ensued 
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France  was  driven  completely  within  her  former  boundaries,  and  Germany,  with  some  modi- 
fications, w  as  replaced  in  the  same  situation  ns  at  the  commencement  of  this  terrible  contest. 
An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  revive  the  powers  of  the  German'-  '>et:  these  have  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  great  states  in  dictating,  to  those  of  inferi'  ,  measures  regard- 

ing tlie  defence  of  the  empire,  and  the  regulation  of  the  press  anu    .^  universities. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  political  system  of  Germany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  through  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  consists,  partly  also  through  the  common  bond 
of  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  among  them.  It  will  therefore  be  requisite 
to  consider,  first,  the  Germanic  body,  as  representod  in  the  Diet,  which  is  entitled  to  exer- 
cise certain  general  functions ;  and,  next,  the  political  form,  power,  and  relations  of  the  par- 
ticular states. 

SvBSECT.  I. — Germanic  Body. 

The  Diet  has  for  its  oflSce  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  independence  and  safety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  arise  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administration  of  any. 

The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  from  each  particular  stale.  The  number  of  votes  possessed 
by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  exact  or  uniform  pro- 
portion. In  the  full  meeting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bu\'aria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtembcig,  have  each  four  ; 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  each  three ;  Brunswick,  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ;  all  the  rest,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anhalt-Bernburg,  Anhalt- 
Cothen,  Schwartzenburg-Sondershausen,  Schwartzenburg-Rudolstadt,  HohenzoUern-II    ,iin- 

fen,  Liechtenstein,  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  Waldeck,  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Rcuss-Greitz, 
lippe-Schauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Lubeck,  Franklijrt,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
have  each  only  one.  Several  of  these  belong  to  foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a  vote  in  vir- 
tue of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany,  and  are  subject  to  the  Diet  in  matters  relating 
to  those  territories ;  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  Hanover,  the  king  of  Holland  for  Lux- 
emburg, the  king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein.  The  full  assembly  of  the  Diet  resolves  itself 
into  a  smaller  assembly  or  committee  of  seventeen,  in  which  only  the  great  powers  have 
each  a  vote,  and  the  other  votes  are  respectivley  assigned  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller 
powers  united.  This  committee  prepaios  all  the  business  of  the  full  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a  form 
to  be  voted  upon.  The  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  business 
is  disposed  of,  they  i.iy  allow  themselves  a  vacation  of  not  more  than  four  months. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogatives  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon ;  ho  professes  hii;  elf  only  'primus  inter  paren ; 
but  he  is  president  of  the  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  which  it  is  to  deliberate. 
He  cannot,  however,  withliold  propositions  made  by  any  other  members,  but  must  bring  them 
forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  a  casting  vote  in  the  committee.  There 
being  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  tiie  nine  electors  have  ceased. 

[The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  in  1833 : — 
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SuBSECT.  2. — The.  Austrian  Empire. 

The  <'>nipirR  of  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  power  in  Germany,  hut  by  its  possessions,  both 

within  aiid  without,  it  has  long  ranked  among  the  foremost  states  in  the  general  system  of 

Europe.     By  the  last  war,  indr-id,  it  loot  the  Netherlands,  a  rich  and  im|)ortant  territory. 
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though  too  much  detached  from  tlie  rest.  But  by  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  it  obtainod 
accessions  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent ;  and  its  possessions  are  now  formed  into  a  vuHt, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and  lx)W(^r 
Austria,  Boiicmia,  Moravia,  with  the  Alpine  regions  of  Styriu,  Carinthia,  and  the  'I'yrol ;  in 
Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wrested  by  successive  partitions,  ond  to  wliich  it 
gives  the  name  of  Gallicia;  the  entire  kingdom  of  Hungary;  and,  in  Italy,  Venice,  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  other  territories,  which  have  been  united  under  the  name  of  the  liOmburdo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary,  are  known  under  the  appolla> 
tion  of  "  the  Hereditary  States."  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tlioHC 
of  Turkey  and  Russia;  on  the  north  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  ;  on  the  west  chiefly 
by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  EcclosiuHtical 
States.     The  whole  territory  amounts  to  258,000  square  miles. 

Tiie  following  is  Professor  Bohrer's  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1830,  to 
which  we  add  the  population  in  1829,  according  to  Col.  Traux : — 
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According  to  Cannabich,  the  population  (182.'))  is  composed  of  Sclavoniiins  11,2()(),0(K); 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  4,900,000;  Germans  (),3{IO,000 ;  Italians  4,400,000 ;  WuliiicliiiiiiH 
1,300,000;  Jews  450,000,  with  Gipsies  (Zigouner),  Greeks  and  Armcniniis, — In  regard  to 
religion,  according  to  the  same  author,  tjiere  are  ubfiut  24,(K)0,(MM)  Romon  ('iitholicN: 
2,800,000  Greek  Catholics;  l,.5tH),00()  Greek  Clmrcii;  2,700,(K(0 Calvinists and  Liitlioraiis ; 
450,000  Jews;  .50,0(K)  Unitarians,  &c.  If  wo  e.xcopt  the  mountain  borders,  tiio  whiilii 
empire  enjoys  the  happiest  climate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  corn,  wine,  silk,  and  otlicr 
valuable  articles  in  the  highest  perfection.  Except,  however,  Loinbardy,  jmrt  of  Holinniiii 
and  Silesia,  and  the  Alpl/ir  tracts,  cultivation  is  nowhere  corritul  to  the  height  of  whicli  it 
is  susceptible.  This  seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian population ;  partly  to  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  ol"  foreign  comnierci' ; 
tor  there  is  no  sea-coast  unless  at  tlie  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  great  rivers  which 
roll  through  the  territory,  have  afterwards  a  long  course  tliroiigh  that  of  foreign  and  partly 
semi-barbarous  states,  before  they  reach  the  sea. 

For  the  same  reasons,  none  of  the  Austrian  dominions  nn>  manufacturing  couiitrioH, 
thougii  in  all  those  north  of  the  Alps  linen  is  fabricattid  to  a  great  extent.  But  the  mineral 
riclies  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equol  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Poland  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  the  others  rank 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  order:  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicksilver, 
lead,  tin. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hcreditory  monarchy,  almost  entirely  absolute,  Ori- 
ginally  the  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  the  Gur- 
manic  body;  and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Ilungary  and 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  compelled  Francis  II.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany,  he  assumed  in  its  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

There  are  assemblies  called  States  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except  Friuli 
and  the  Military  Frontiers.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  check  on  the  prerogativo  of  tho 
monarch ;  and  tlieir  assemblage  is  only  for  form's  sake,  or  for  giving  assistance  in  somo 
!-econdary  branches  of  odministration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  tho  Rtati'M 
have  a  share  in  the  making  of  laws,  and  possess  other  important  prerogatives;  and  in  tim 
Tyrol,  no  new  tax  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent.  Hungary  and  the  Tyrol,  accord- 
ingly, though  the  most  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  wiir  proved  always  the  hulwarkH  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Tho  Hungarian  governnuMit,  Imwever,  is  entirely  oristocraticiil, 
the  body  of  tho  peasants  being  in  a  state  approaching  to  personal  Iwndagp.  This  was  tlitj 
case  also  in  Austria  and  Gallicia  till  1781,  when  slavery  was  abolished  by  .Toseph  II,  Tlio 
states  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  kniglits,  anil  representatives  of  llio  Iree  citiei. 
In  tho  Tyrol  alone  there  is  a  house  of  peasants. 
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Justice  ia  administered  in  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  formed  by 
Joseph  II.  in  1786-7,  and  by  Francis  II.  in  1811-12.  The  tribunals  of  the  first  resort  are 
conducted,  not  by  salaried  judges,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  towns ;  a  id  in  tiie  country  by 
courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nobility  of  the  district.  From  them  an  appeal  lies  to  col- 
leges of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  finances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  no  official  statements 
on  the  subject  are  ever  made  public.  In  1810,  Ilassel  calculated  the  entire  income  at 
125,000,000  florins,  about  63,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  the  proportion  was  from  Upper  Aus- 
tria, 19,800,000  florins;  Lower  Austria,  6,200,000;  Saltzburg,  800,000;  Styria,  6,(K10,(M)0; 
Carinthia,  2,500,000;  Camiola,  2,2(X),(MX) ;  Littorale,2,0(H),lKk);  Tyrol,  4,500,(HK);  Bohemia, 
19,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  H,0(HMKX) ;  Gallicia,  10,(K)0,0(K);  Hungary,  20,(HH),000; 
Transylvania,  5,500,000;  the  military  limits,  500,000;  Dalmatia,  5(K),00();  Lombardy, 
9,0(Kt,000 ;  Venice,  9.(KX),000.  This  revenue  arises,  1.  from  land-tax,  which,  for  the  whole 
empire,  may  airuunt  to  about  41,000,000  florins.  2.  The  customs,  duties  on  commodities, 
stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  more  than  30,0()0,()00.  3.  The  royal  monopolies;  a 
copious  source,  wliicli  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,000,000.  4.  The  imperial  domains, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,0(X(,fl(M),  but  the  net  revenue  arising  from  them  at 
not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  also  particular  domains  in  Hungary  and 
Tr-ns}  'vania,  which  yield  about  2,000,(XH)  more.  The  expenditure  is  involved  in  still  greater 
uni-?)-taiiity.  The  military  disbursements  are  undoubtedly  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than 
til'-  revenue  can  well  support,  though  Hassel  rejects  as  extravagant  Lichtenstein'a  estimate 
of  140,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  civil  establishments  are  estimated  at 
S4,(K'''0,0'j(t,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch,  regulated  entirely 
acct- '.'  ?  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  270,000  men ;  185,400  infantry, 
'jt'.40fl  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers;  of  pioneers,  invalids,  the  transport  service, 
<S:.c.,  20,600.  These  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the  ?ant/(OflAr ;  which  in 
1311  weie,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770;  Austrian  circles,  10,000; 
a^y  ill  :  'i(i  Clagcnfurt,  6650:  and  Gallicia,  21,5(K):  making  in  all,  71,510;  but  the  amount  is 
now  jfujji.oscd  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called 
oilon  the  instirrection  levy,  led  by  the  nobles,  who  in  tlie  seven  years'  war  replaced  Maria 
Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  repeatedly  came  forward  in  great  force.  In 
1797  they  mustered  35,000  foot  and  18,000  horse.  Austria  has  an  excellent  tody  of  cavalry, 
Iwth  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in  the  field,  and  of  light  irregular  bands  of  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  and  other  tribes  from  the  military  frontier.  Her  iniimtry  is  also  respectable  :  there  is 
something  inert,  however,  both  in  her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her 
unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both  with  France  and  Prussia ;  yet  she  has  always  recruited  her 
strength  with  surprising  rapidity  from  the  resources  of  her  warlike  population. 

Though  a  maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed  a 
small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty-four 
sloops  ;  and  she  maintains  un  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 

StB«F.f?r.  3. — Kinf(dom  of  Prussia. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither  name 
nor  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of  wiiich 
ranked  as  elector,  and  v.'as  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire.  Atwut 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  fleeter  ac(iiiirt'ii  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
a  territory  held  for  some  time  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  being  unsuccessful 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  efforts  to  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the 
northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  :mited  state,  however,  did  not  make  any  great  figure  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick  I.  not  only  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  spent  his  life  in  forming  nn  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  army  devolved  on  the  great  1  rederi(  i^  whose  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not 
long  of  employing  it  in  the  extmsjon  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  house  of  Austria  he 
wre.sied  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provinces.  By  the  pc'tition  of  Poland,  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  loao,  he  not  only  extendcii,  hut  connected  together,  many 
of  his  scattered  possessions.  In  IS*  ti,  the  battle  of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  pros- 
trate the  monarchy  of  Prussia ;  but  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and 
subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of  the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usurp- 
ing power,  and  re-establislied  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarcliy  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difiiciilt  to  con- 
nect them  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  slie  has  the  entire  territory  of  Brandon- 
burg,  of  Silesia,  except  a  corner  left  to  Austria,  and  of  Pomerania,  of  wliicii  Sweden  is  now 
entirely  stripped.  Her  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Mvrsehurg,  and  Erfurt.  In 
Westphalia,  she  has  Minden,  Munster,  and  Arensburg ;  on  tiie  Rhine,  Diiaseldorf,  Cologne, 
Cleves,  Coblenf  z,  and  Treves.     Beyond  Germany,  she  has  the  original  duchies  of  East  and 
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West  Prussia,  from  which  she  takes  her  name.  In  Switzerland,  hIio  )mN  thp  pfllieitttillty  of 
Neufchfttel.  In  Poland,  she  has  only  the  province  of  Poaon  j  for  RuhhIr,  ill  rmviinl  of  lii'r  own 
services,  has  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw.  These  fiirui|fii  ikwhuhnIomn,  Willi  llio 
eastern  German  territories,  form  nearly  a  connected  kingdom,  which  iMiiiprlwn  llio  iiinin 
body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  Westplmlian  and  Rhenish  pruvliu'iin  liiriii  n  dnlncliod 
western  portion,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  IIoiioviu',  Uimmh,  itiid  Miixuiiy, 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  different  partuol'tlio  PniUNlftii  iiHiniirchy, 
with  its  population,  in  18'27 : — 


PmvlncM. 

a«rniAii  Stiuart 
Mela. 

IS,)itiUl|(il|. 

Prussia ' 

404.03 
S07.H7 
l.lO.riO 
315.00 
337.43 
811.07 
833.13 
SjW.40 

74  .HO 
377.37 
371..13 
173.73 
9:w.43 
130.40 
1RH.40 
804.70 
1W7.01 

00.33 
138.03 

04.73 
143.70 

0177 

703,  UNI 
40H,440 
:h|,1,Hlli4 
440,700 
7'«I,II3 
:KI  1,03.1 
400,004 
313,710 
147,340 
H.1.1,1170 

oni,3:i» 
o;i.i,iii4 

U70,(HI| 

1 

Poaen 

Marienwerder 

Poiiierania ' 

Rmnilcnburg  .  .. 

Silesia 

Saxony < 

Westphalia • 

Htcttin 

Borliii  and  Poladam-  ■• 

7.11,1.14 

fia»,Hor 

.Irt  1,0.10 
37.1,1174 
!IHH,N|M 
3H3,I0M 
4,10,7(HI 
.177,4.11 
07.1,3.14 
4011,304 

Krfiirt 

Cohloiiti 

13U.H7 
(ifi.M 
I3.!l.i 

4,034.H7 

R'""*' •!    Trt-vos 

1  Aix  III  l'hn|tel}e 

[   NculViintel 

301,730 

344,317 

,VJ,><iHI 

13,liO,1,07Ht 

The  productions  of  this  large  territory  are  as  various  as  its  constitmiiU  piiPlK,  Aci'nrding 
to  Hoffmann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acri'H.  Of  iIiono,  .l'J,*(l7.(l(Mt  ore 
arable;  432,000  garden  ground;  54,000  vineyard;  20,4aO,(KM»  pii.liiiHtfin  ViiVW.OOO 
woo<ls;  18,3'22,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revnnuo  dnrivod  (Voiii  It  Ih  t'olcii- 
latcd  as  follows:  arable,  .'>0,C.")fi,(KIO  rix-dollars ;  pasturage,  l!t,flrv2,(MHI ;  wiiuU,  (l.filMl.dOO  ; 
gardens,  2,7H2,0(I0 ;  wines,  300,000;  fishery,  749,000 ;  hunting,  ri.VMIO ;  ill  nil,  M|,:|(I4,(HKI 
ri.'c-dollars.  The  capital  value  is  estimated  at  2,032,6()0,(KH)  rix-doliurs,  Pi'iinnIh  if  iinl,  on 
flic  whole,  a  manufacturing  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  arc  higlily  illNtliijfuiF'licd  : 
its  woollen  manufacture  is  also  extensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  linn  lliliri'iM  iif  ifliipn  and 
ixircelain.  In  1805,  the  whole  manufactures  of  Prussia  wire  valued  iit  H|,7IHi,0((0  rix- 
dollars,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons, 

The  constitution  of  Prussia  has  been  long  that  of  a  pure  military  in.iimrohy,  'I'hn  old 
states  of  ducal  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  other  districts,  had  lioon  tMil'ii't'jy  discon- 
tinued ;  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  (front,  wci'i'  iiit'rgpil 
in  those  of  the  crown.  Wiien,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  lili^  Niiliint'ts  to 
take  arms  again.st  France,  he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  rowiird  IIiimii  with  ii  tVco 
constitution.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  his  people,  ho  wiiIII'I'imI  ii  nt'tU'n  of 
years  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  steps  towards  the  tulfihnoiil  of  tliJN  t'litfiiui'iiiniit. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a  certain  sliapu  I u  oxiicutnii. 

Separate  provincial  states  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  inoiiilmi'H  uf  lliti  Itiiigiloiii, 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  KliiMllaJi  pi'oviiici'w. 
Their  Jurisdiction,  however,  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  eiillliiil  origiimlo 
any  pmject  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  l|iii|ii  tiy  I  ho  king, 
Their  debates  are  secret.  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  he  iiiimIo  in  Ijin  liiw,  and 
no  new  tax  imposed,  without  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  tiio  king  Iiiin  /,iiii|imip1v  "'IP- 
p<irted  the  measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  the  suppression  of  |)opiiliii'  iiilhli'tiw,  and 
limiting  the  liberty  of  the  pre.s3. 

The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  )xipulation,  owing  in  ii  tfi'i'iil  itii'nmivo 
to  the  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  noijjfliliiiiuf  iiCnuiro 
extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  7fi,lMM),0<K1  tltii'iiiri  CJ.IlNii.diMU  ) 
Of  these.  East  Prus.=ia  produced  8,100,000;  West  Prussia,  3,750,(MM» ;  I'mhuii,  H.KKUMK)  " 
Brandenburg,  »),(M)0,0(K) ;  Pomerania,  3,000,000 ;  Silesia,  13,.'W0,0(H) ;  Nn.\oiiy,  lO,ll7.(KMl' 
Westphalin,  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  1.5,070,000.  In  1829,  the  rocniplH  wi'i'n  minted  at 
.50,7f»6,(K)0  ri.x-doll.TS  (alwut  8,889,000/.).  The  following  were  tho  i-hiot' N(iiif<.,.N  i^tlo- 
tTho  population  isosliinatcd  to  liave  risen,  in  If 32,  to  1,1,843,000.    'LaU'ly  mcriiBiliiiUilliiiiillii.r  Md,  ,|,,„|||p,,j|,,,' 
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mains  and  ibrests,  5,524,(MI0 ;  mines,  1,0(M),(M)0 ;  poeta,  1,100,000 ;  lottery,  084,000 ;  mono- 
poly of  salt,  4,783.(KK) ;  lund-tux,  0,«57,(KKI ;  income  tax,  6,368,000  ;  licenses,  1,736,000 ; 
customs  and  excise,  18,733,000. 

The  expenses  come  chiefly  under  the  head  of  public  debt,  10,937,000 ;  pensions,  3,1.'j8,000  j 
war,  22,ltt'),000 ;  foreign  affairs,  586,000;  the  interior,  4,883,000 ;  ecclesiastical  and  me- 
dical affairs,  2,347,000;  justice,  1,823,000;  provincial  administrations,  1,83(),(KK). 

Prussia  has  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modern  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  treasure ;  but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  60,000,000 
or  70,(K)0,000  of  rix-dollars.  This  burden,  Frederick-William  III.,  by  a  strict  economy,  had 
in  a  great  measure  paid  off,  before  the  battle  of  Jena ;  but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of 
the  monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  large  funded  debt,  which,  including  the 
tbreign  loans,  amounts  to  1(K),0(H),000  rix-dollars  (25,200,(H)0/.),  besides  a  floating  sum  of 
18,000,000  or  yO,tHK),0(K». 

The  Prussian  army,  its  high  discipline,  and  fine  condition,  have  been  always  the  pride  of 
the  monarchy :  and  notwithstanding  the  blow  it  received  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena,  its  glo- 
ries in  no  long  time,  under  Bliichcr,  were  completely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed  by 
Frederick  I.,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  discipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  officer.  This  system  became  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states ;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  that  greater 
things  miglit  be  done  by  a  more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
sists of  three  ports ;  the  standing  army,  the  landwehr,  and  the  landsturm.  The  former  ia 
composed  of  141,043  men,  of  which  17,908  are  fi'iaids;  82,938  infantry;  19,647  cavalry; 
13,500  artillery  and  engineers.  They  are  recruited  by  c'-)nscription  from  the  class  of  young 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  years' 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Shercr,  that  "  this  universal  soldiership  is  assuredly 
a  curse,"  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a  certain  number  devoted  for  lire 
to  the  army.  The  landwehr  consists  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  conscription,  of  those 
who  have  retired  from  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  years  of  age.  They  consist 
of  two  bans ;  the  first  comprises  all  who  have  not  served,  or  arc  under  thirty  ;  the  second, 
those  who  have  retired  from  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  con- 
stantly in  war ;  but  in  peace  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  called  out  to  be 
trained.  In  the  former  case,  only  the  first  ban  takes  the  field  with  the  regular  army ;  the 
second  remains  at  home  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The  landwehr  consists  of  227,000  of  the 
first  ban,  and  180,000  of  the  second  ban ;  making  the  whole  war  establishment  .'530,000, 
The  landtlurm,  consisting  of  all  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes,  serves  only  during 
war ;  yet  not  against  the  enemy,  being  occupied  solely  in  maintaining  mternal  peace  and 
security. 

A  maritime  force  has  never  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Prussia,  though  she  possesses  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea-coast. 

SvBSECT.  4. — S7naller  States. 

The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided,  have  all  internal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  leading  states  will  here  be 
delineated,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  the  minor  ones  to  be  noticod  in  a  succeeding  section. 

Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Germany ;  she  was  once  the  successful 
rival  of  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  princes  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.  Napoleon, 
in  the  view  of  employing  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapsburtj,  greatly  augmented  his 
dominions,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however,  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  confederacy  against  the 
French  emperor ;  in  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  to  restore  the  Tyrol  and  Saltzburg  to 
Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  poiisessesa  territory  of 
1437  German,  or  about  31,000  English,  square  miles,  which  in  1830  was  divided  and  peopled 
08  follows : — 


/•;„»-.                            i       German 

Population. 

Til,:  i«.T ;      iwi 

The  Rl'Bl'll 1            108 

41!i,!l|ll 
S()5,*!0 
4U7,.'-j4I 

5:«i,o;t9 

.W1.7«l 
J4.3.47.'i 
517,0«1 

(TpiHrr  Oniiuhe \l*i 

LinviT  Dujiubc 155 

The  Kt>-/.at !4ri 

1  TiiiH.r  Muvn KJH 

r,M\v,  r  Moyii 170 

Rhiiiu 100 

1437       1        4,037,017 

The  king,  in  1818,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a  government  moderately 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambers :  the  first  is  composed  of  the  princes,  the 
high  nobility,  and  the  heads  of  the  church ;  the  second,  of  deputies  from  the  smaller  land- 
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liolders,  the  cities,  the  minor  clergy,  and  even  the  universities.  They  meet  only  once  in 
three  years;  but  they  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  such  a  body;  since  no  new  law  can  be 
passed,  no  now  tax  im()osed,  witliout  having  first  been  voted  by  them.  The  revenue  of 
Bavariii  amounted  in  1H30,  to  Ss»j,2(K),000  llorins,  of  which  5,50(),tHX)  arose  from  land-tax ; 
3,.5tK).(MM)  from  lioiiso  ond  otiier  direct  taxes ;  customs,  2,000,(K)0;  excise,  4,.')00,(K)0;  2,000,000 
from  forests;  7,(t00,(KH)  from  royal  domains  and  rents;  2,000,000  from  mines  and  salt  mo- 
nopoly ;  aV^.lMK)  from  tiie  post-office ;  1,200,000  from  the  lottery.  The  expenditure  amounted 
to  2H,1{M),(KK>  Horins;  of  wliich  3,005,000  were  for  the  royal  house  and  court ;  8,0(K),000 
for  tlie  army;  1,2.")0,000  for  religion;  1,270,000  tor  roads  and  bridges;  750,(KK»  for  public 
instruction  ;  1,2-10,0<H)  for  ministry  of  the  interior;  1,708,0(K)  for  justice;  1.52,000  for  public 
healtii:  pensions,  4,5(K»,(KK);  public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  8,.%55,(K)0.  The  regular 
ormy  consist.':  of  40,341  men :  of  wliich  20,232  are  infantry  of  the  lino,  and  7334  light  infantry ; 
6408  cavalry,  33.57  artillery.  There  is  also  a  reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  landwehr  for  internal  defence. 

Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  electorates,  until  the 
ascendency  gained  by  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  from  Najioleon  not  only  the 
title  of  king,  but  an  addition  of  territory  doubling  tliat  which  lie  formerly  possessed.  He 
adiiered  to  the  last  to  that  once  powerful  beneliictor,  on  whose  fall  he  was  not  only  stripped 
of  all  the  newly  ac(iiiirod  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  former  possessions. 
The  extent  of  liis  jjrescnt  dominions  is  only  7200  squnro  miles ;  but  the  population,  being 
very  dense,  amounts  to  nearly  1,.5(K),000  inhabitants.  The  government  is  not  quite  abs<jlute, 
but  has  old  feudal  states,  which  must  concur  in  the  niaking  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  As  they  represent,  however,  only  the  privileged  orders  and  the  coriwrotions,  the 
peasantry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  thrown  out,  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal  share 
of  the  public  burdens.*  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  11,000,000  florins,  the  debt 
3fi,(KK),(KK).  The  army,  which  in  1813,  contained  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  10,000, 
with  a  reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men  between  the  oges  of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

VVirtemborg,  originally  a  secondary  German  state,  owed  its  aggrandisement  and  its  kingly 
rank  to  Nap<5loon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  7500  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  1,502,0(K).  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  constitutional  states 
of  Germany.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  the  king  granted  a  charter,  by  wliich  the  states, 
composed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  the  commons,  are  to  be  assembled  every  two  years, 
and  to  possess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated  limited  monarchies.  The 
king  litts  a  revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  expenditure,  but  is 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  27,000,000.  He  maintains  an  army  of  12,000,  infantry,  3600  cavalry, 
and  2500  artillery.  ' 

The  other  principal  states  belong  to  monarchies  out  of  Germany,  of  which  they  are  only 
appRndagcs'. 

Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  elector  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  saw  this 
title  and  that  of  Brunswick-Luiieburg  merged  in  the  greater  name  conveyed  by  this  inherit- 
ance. It  has  iihvays,  however,  been  held  as  politically  a  foreign  country.  The  Hanoverian 
lias  not  tlio  rightf  of  a  Briton,  nor  the  Briton  those  of  a  Hanoverian.  Britain  may  make 
war  with  all  the  world,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position has  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  frequently  drawn  England 
into  the  vortex  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Hanover  has  an  extent  of 
14,720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,.550,000.  There  are  provincial  states  in  its 
several  districts,  and  also  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  whicli  shares  with  the  sovereign 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  taxes.  The  elections  to  the  lower  chamber,  how- 
ever, are  made  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves  often  elected  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  citizens.  Tlie  revenue  is  10,800,000  florins,  with  a  debt  of  26,000,000,  which 
causes  on  annual  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,940  men,  of  whom  about 
a  third  are  cavalry  ;  besides  a  landwehr  of  18,000. 

Of  the  other  smaller  states,  Holstein  and  Luxemburg  are  so  incorporated,  the  one  with 
Denmark  and  the  other  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Those  smaller  states  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
local  geography 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  products  of  the  industry  of  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a  laborious 
people,  arc  of  large  amount.  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  somewhat  rough  articles;  in 
exchange  fur  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufactures  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
delicate  productions  of  southern  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertile  region,  is  carried  on  with  great  diligence,  though 
not  altogether  on  tiic  extensive  scale,  or  with  the  intelligence,  which  have  rendered  British 

*  fny  tlu'  coiistiiiitinii  of  1831,  the  representation  of  tho  small  proprietors  and  peasants  in  tUc  Lower  House  is 
provided  Inr  — Am.  Ed.  ) 
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flirminiir  ho  miccegiftil.  Tlio  cultivators  ore  iiKwtly  little  fiirnierH  or  littlo  proprietors,  who 
till  the  ground  with  their  own  hands,  and  wlio,  ni  nil  the  Ti'uloiiic  8tnt»'s,  constituto  a  class 
cnllod  banrr,  or  peasants.  The  improved  pumefHes  of  this  iin|)ortant  art,  however,  nro 
making  their  way,  though  slowly.  The  plough  Ih  the  iinivcrHal  inHtruiiu'iit  ol'  cultivation, 
except  in  some  of  the  mountain  tracts  of  Haltzhurg  and  the  Tyrol,  where  thr  specie  is  used. 
The  horse  in  the  north,  and  tho  ox  in  the  south,  are  chiefly  employed  in  liiini^c.  Field 
afier  field  spreads  usually  in  an  apparently  boundless  expanse,  except  in  wmo  purts  of 
Westphalia  and  Holstein,  where  hedges  arc  inter|)oBcd  to  divide  them. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  rye  is  the  most  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  tho  food 
of  the  great  Iwdy  of  the  people.  Wheat  is  also  raised  largely,  and  is  of  excellent  (|uality, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  buckwheat  is  pown  chiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern 
(iermany.  Barley  and  oais,  of  variius  kinds,  arc  also  general;  and  mni/e  abounds  in 
Moravia  and  the  extreme  southern  districts.  I'eas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulse  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abimdonce,  and  great  ipiantities  nro  sent  out  from  tho  northern  parts. 
Generally  speaking,  (Iermany  is  a  corn-exporting  country ;  for  though  Iiower  Austria 
receives  grain  from  Hungary,  and  Hilcsin  from  I'olnnd,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  etpuil  to  the 
quantity  conveyed  from  Swabia  and  Franeonia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  tho  northern  |)arts 
to  Sweden,  onil  also  to  (ireot  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it.  (larden  vegetables  are  reared 
most  8eduloo^ly,  and  in  great  perfection ;  the  cnbbnge  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  gauer 
kravt,  is  an  object  of  ex|)ortation.  Other  useful  articles  are  not  wanting.  Flux  is  raised 
in  such  iinniensc  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manu- 
facture, there  remains  a  surplus  to  be  exported.  Hops,  a  native  German  plant,  are  pro- 
duced, especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mnyn,  in  (pmntitics  more  than  sutticient  for 
internal  consumption.  Rope  is  also  a  production  peculiarly  (Jerman,  and  vast  mmntitics  of 
rape  oil  are  used  both  in  mnnufacturu  and  fur  lamps.  Much  oil  is  also  expressed  from  other 
vegetable  substances;  yet,  as  Germany  does  not  pnMluce  tho  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  import 
both  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  the  countries  which  participate  in  the  northern  whale- 
fishery. 

Germany  enumerates  wine  among  her  products,  though  not  in  the  first  class.  All  her 
southern  districts,  as  far  as  the  Gist  degree,  produce  it ;  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  agreeable 
wine,  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  iind  culled  Old  Hock,  is  in  mucli  request  abroad. 
Hassel  reckons,  however,  that  the  country  produces  12,000,000  eimcrs;  of  which  quantity 
4,500,000  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  This  amounts  to 
only  one  half  of  what  Hungary,  and  one  sixth  of  what  Prance  produces.  It  does  not 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  extensive  importation  from  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The 
wine  made  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  is  of  littlo  use,  except  for  vinegar. 

In  respect  to  live  stock,  the  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of  which 
Hasfcol  cotnputes  t'liit  8,000,0(K)  arc  annually  slnnghtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  the  most  favourite 
food  of  the  Gorinttua,  who,  n(itwithstanding  its  nbun<lnnce,  oven  import  quantities  from  Hun- 
gary and  Turkey.  On  the  oiher  hand,  Germany  has  a  large  cxiKirt  trade  to  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  both  of  live  liogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages;  nor  does  any  ship  touch  at  the 
northern  ports  without  taking  in  a  stock  of  thcs<!  German  supplies.  Horned  cattle  also  form 
the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  tho  south,  Bavaria,  Swabia, 
and  the  Tyrol.  In  the  great  northern  plain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  labour,  excoi)t  in  East 
Prieslnnd,  Holstein,  and  other  marshy  tracts,  where  they  yield  milk  more  abundantly  than 
the  hill-cows  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Tattle  are  imported  from  Poland  and 
Hungary,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as  the  salted  and  dried  meat  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Ilassel  estimates  the  collective  number  of  the  oxen,  cows,  and  calves  of  Germony  at 
from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000.  According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the 
proportions  arc.  Cor  Austria,  2,600,0(K) ;  Prussia  on  this  side  tlie  Elbe,  1,328,(KK) ;  Saxony, 
710,000;  Westphalia,  ,'i08,000;  Wirtemb«rg,  600,000;  Baden,  ;333,000;  besides  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  in  which  no  acv.ount  hss  been  taken.  Germany  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  2,(KK),()00  horses,  which  arc  not  handsoirie,  but  well-built,  strong  and  useful.  They 
are  particularly  adapted  for  heavy  dragoons,  and  for  that  purpose  are  sent  into  France  and 
the  Netherlands;  but  the  German  states  cannot  ke<-p  up  their  light  cavalry  without  impor- 
tation from  tho  eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  the  southern,  but  chiefly  in 
the  middle  states,  as  Silesia  and  Saxony.  Tde  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crossen 
with  merino  and  other  breeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  importation  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
even  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market.  There  are  sup[)osed 
to  be  20,000,000  sheep  in  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  after  a  war  which  had 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a  full  third.  Bees'-wax  and  honey  were  a  great  ancient  staple  com- 
modity of  Germany ;  but  since  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Reformation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this  staple 
has  greatly  fallen ;  yet  Imsatia,  Luneburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more  than  is 
wanted  for  Germany  itself. 

The  forests  of  Germany  are  very  noble,  and  are  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a  third  of 
its  surface.    Tlir.y  are  of  every  description,  and  for  every  use.    It  is  complained,  however, 
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that,  of  late  yean,  (froat  nejflect,  combined  with  profuse  consumption  of  wood,  cither  for 
luxury  or  manufncturo,  has  con«ideralily  diminished  the  abundance  of  this  article,  which  haa 
riw'ii  in  many  placcM  to  six,  oi)(ht,  or  nvon  ten  tiuifs  its  former  price.  Htill  a  (jrcat  <iiiantity 
is  carriiMl  dnwri  the  rivers  to  the  Netherlands  and  Britiiin,  and  pot  and  pearl  uhIich  are  made 
in  the  fofPHtH.  Itcccntly,  the  German  princes,  considering  that  the  niinen  and  many  of  the 
miiMufactorieH  depcnil  on  a  supply  of  wo<mI,  have  niiiilo  regulations  to  prevent  iln  wanton  con- 
Butn(>tion,  and  to  cusure  fresh  plantations.  They  liavo  even  fornu-d  institiitionH,  and  founded 
lectures  in  the  universities,  for  touching  the  management  and  promoting  the  growth  of  wikxI  ; 
BO  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  so  much  is  done  for  securing  to  posterity  a 
supply  of  this  valuable  article. 

In  manufactures,  Germany  does  not  retain  that  prominent  place  which  Bhe  once  held. 
Formerly  the  llanso  towns  clothed  all  the  north;  but  since  the  .ipirit  of  industry  has  been 
awakened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  Britain,  and  lastly  in  Franco,  Germany,  instead  of  sup- 
plying  tlioHC  countries,  has  l)eeu  inundated  with  their  fabrics,  and  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  linens.  Even  this  is  a  recent  branch,  introduced  by  tlie  exertions  of  Fre- 
derick the  '^Jroat  an<l  Joseph  II.  A  great  temporary  impulse  was  given  bv  Napoleon's  con- 
tinental sy^"'m,  under  which  all  importation  from  Britain  was  prohibited,  Cotton,  in  par- 
ticular, then  rose  into  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  whole  Erzgebirgo  becanio  one  cotton 
factory.  After  the  general  peace,  however,  and  the  opening  of  the  European  markets,  this 
artificial  industry  was  found  incoMi(M'lent  to  ."ustuin  the  rivalry  of  the  British,  whoso  superior 
skill  and  machinery  enabled  tliem  to  underfiell  the  Germans  in  every  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ireland  had  availed  herself  of  the  cessation  of  (Jeriiiiin  rivalry  to  undertake  the  supply 
of  linen  to  the  colonies,  the  be^^l  market  for  that  article.  She  made  great  progress  also  in 
the  culture  of  flux,  and  the  spinning  of  linen  yam,  Iwtli  which  commodities  the  British  manu- 
facturers had  been  accustomed  to  import  t'rom  Germany.  That  country  thus  not  only  lost 
the  extraordinary  impulse  which  itN  manutuctures  had  received,  but  saw  thetn  reduced  to  a 
more  depressed  state  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesiu,  where  many  very  fine 
flibrics  are  produced,  and  where  the  entire  pro<luce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  l,.'JO<),Ofl()/. ; 
in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  bo  of  little  less  amoimt;  and  in  liusatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fabricated  in  Prussian  VVestplmlia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  He.sse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  very  flourishing ;  and  Germany  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the  Prussian  territory  of  Aachen,  in  Moruviu, 
Bohemia,  Kilesia,  I.usatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufllcient  (piantity  to  leave 
a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  brandies  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeclien, 
gloves,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  military  ccinipment.  Earthenware  has  been  curried 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  iii  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  Cliina.  German  tobacco- 
pipes  are  also  distinguished,  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world;  nor  is  the  manu- 
facture confined  to  B(3heniia,  for  it  extends  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glass 
aad  mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  most  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  was 
formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  iicen  surpassed  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  cotton  fiibrics,  as  already  observed,  have  nearly  fallen  to  the  grotmd,  and  her  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  minor  articles;— 
sugar  refinery,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  mathematical  in.struments,  clocks,  watches,  and  woo<l- 
work  toys.  The  German  mechanics  are  usuoUy  formed  into  corporations,  and  are  very 
skilful,  holding  the  next  rank  to  those  of  England.  In  cutlery  they  claim  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  surpass  every 
country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remarkable  variety  :  gold  ;  silver, 
not  very  abundant,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at  least  if  Hungary 
bo  included;  mercury  and  cobalt,  also  superior;  iron  more  abundant,  and  of  better  quality, 
thon  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden ;  load  and  tin,  unrivalled  except  in  Great 
Britain;  a  profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  Silesia,  the  Erzgcbirge  in  Saxony,  the  Hartz  in  Hanover.  The  entire  products  of 
German  mining  have  been  thus  estimated : — gold,  182  marks ;  silver,  l'^:j,0<)()  marks ;  cop- 
per, ,')9,n00  cwt. ;  lead,  191,200  cwt. ;  tin,  7980  cwt. ;  iron,  2,400,000  cwt. ;  mercury  and 
cinnabar,  13.980  cwt.;  cobalt,  lfl,.'')0O  cwt.;  calamine,  82,800  cwt.;  arsenic,  10,000  cwt. ; 
bismuth,  l.'JOO  cwt. ;  antimony,  2,400  cwt. ;  manganese,  1800  cwt. ;  salt,  .3,150,000  cwt. ; 
coal,  20,000,000  cwt. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, or  to  the  advantages  arising  from  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  She  was,  aftiT  Italy,  the  first  European  country  in  which  commerce  revived ; 
and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  times, 
Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The  German 
writers  ascribe  this  decay  to  the  want  of  unity  consequent  on  the  number  of  little  states 
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into  which  their  country  is  split,  which  deprives  its  ships  of  a  national  flag,  and  of  a  power- 
fiil  protection  while  navigating  remote  seas.  Their  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ham- 
burg, Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many  of 
theur  old  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  that  con- 
tinent  Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quantity  of 
commodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets ;  being  hemmed  in  by  nations  more 
industrious  than  herself,  destitute  of  colonies,  and  precluded  by  the  maritime  powers  from 
any  direct  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These  states  rather  look  upon  the  great 
population  of  Germany  as  aflbrding  a  market  for  their  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  their 
colonies.  Her  political  disunion  has  been  especially  injurious  to  her  internal  trade,  which 
would  otherwise  be  inunense.  Each  petty  prmce  thinks  only  of  promoting  his  own  separate 
interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  which  passes  through  his  territory.  A 
boat  which  performs  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine  pays  toll  at  twenty-seven  stations : 
the  number  on  the  Weser  is  twenty-three ;  on  the  Elbe,  thirty-two.  The  Danube  and  the 
Oder,  the  one  passing  chiefly  throujgh  the  territories  of  Austria,  and  the  other  through  those 
of  Prussia,  are  more  free ;  but  unfortunately  the  countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not 
aflbrd  the  same  scope  fbr  traffic.  Treaties,  however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating, 
by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  great  measure  of  freedom  will  be  secured  to  the  navigation 
of  the  German  rivers.* 

The  exports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has  been  de- 
scribed as  excelling :  grain ;  salted  provisions,  especially  hams ;  live  cattle  and  hogs ;  tim- 
ber ;  iron  and  steel;  lead ;  salt ;  linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags ;  some  woollens  to  the 
north  of  Europe ;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.  In  return  for  these  essential  articles,  she  receives 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweets 
and  aromatics  of  the  E^t  and  West ;  also  dye-stuffs,  and  all  the  cotton  and  silk,  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.  From  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  general 
account  appears  to  be  kept ;  but  the  German  economists  labour  under  a  dread  of  the  unports 
exceeding  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  from  an  unftvourable  balance. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Germany,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  under  which  it 
labours,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube,  though  the 
largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  beneficial.  Its  navigation  is  so  difficult  that 
vessels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  dragged  along  by  horses ;  rapids  and  cata- 
racts obstruct  it  in  several  places ;  and  its  tributaries,  the  Inn  and  the  Ens,  descend  only 
from  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It  has  a  triple  navigation,  the  ships  of 
Ulm  unlading  dieir  goods  at  Ratisbon,  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence  they  are  carried 
downwards  through  Hungary.  The  Rhine  has  a  much  more  valuable  navigation,  continued 
from  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communicating  by  its  great  tributaries 
with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  most  industrious  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  steam-vessels,  which  go  up  as 
fer  as  Strasburg.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very  valuable.  It  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Moldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  constantly  improves,  till 
at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  By  means  of  the  Spree 
and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  brings  down  to  Hamburg  the  productions 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commerce  of  the  Oder  itself  flows  chiefly  in  this  channel. 
The  Westphalian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though  not  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
are  very  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Embden. 
The  system  of  annual  fairs  for  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in  Germany  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fairs  are  those  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
for  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  North ;  and  also  for 
the  book  trade;  Bautzen,  or  Bolzano,  ror  Italy.  There  are  smaller  fiiirs  at  Naumburg, 
Cassel,  and  Magdeburg ;  and  a  most  extensive  trade  exists  without  &irs  at  Vienna,  Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Through  these  diflerent  channels  is  carried 
en  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a  great  foreign  land-trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Cfanals  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of  Germany, 
though  no  country  affords  greater  scope  for  tl.em ;  as,  by  joining  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  made  to  communicate.  To  such  under- 
takinp^,  indeed,  the  disunited  state  of  the  empire  must  be  a  great  discouragement.  A  few 
only  have  been  executed  on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such  are  the  Holstcin 
canal,  which  joins  the  Eyder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a  communication  between  it  and  the 


*  [A  commercial  league  haa  lately  been  formed  by  the  principal  itatca  nf  northern  and  central  Oermany,  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  relieving  internal  cominircc  from  the  reslrictiona  to  which  it  haa  hoon  auhjectod  hy  the  niiniernuB  ciis- 
toma-barriera  of  the  different  (lowrrii.  The  parties  to  this  league  agree  to  the  supprcfmion  of  nil  duties  upon  the 
internal  commerce  between  their  respective  territories,  and  estahlish  a  common  frontier,  with  n  common  rate  of 
duties,  in  reference  to  tboir  external  commerce  with  other  statrs.  Prufsia.  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wirtcinhrrg,  Snxony, 
the  Baxon  duchies,  the  Hesses,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  several  small  states  have  already  joined  this  league,  which 
thill  compriiei  a  population  of  about  twenty  millions  and  a  half.— Am.  Ed.] 
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North  Soa ;  the  Plauen  canal,  from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe,  serving,  with  Frederick- William'a 
canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers  of  northern  Germany,  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe.  The  Vienna  canal,  completed  to  Neustadt,  is  intended  to  comiect  the 
Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 

Sbot.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  population  of  Germany,  according  to  official  data  collected  in  1818  by  the  Diet, 
amounted  to  30,375,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  generally  exhibited  a  certain 
increase ;  in  1830,  a  careful  estimate  in  tlie  Bulletin  Univerael,  from  the  works  of  Crome, 
Mohl,  &c.  rates  it  at  34,393,000 ;  and  in  1833,  it  may  be  rated  at  nearly  36,500,000.  They 
inhabit  2433  cities,  2071  market-towns,  and  68,619  villages  and  farms,  independently  of  single 
houses.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  Fiiimce  and  England,  in  which  the  wealth,  power, 
and  civilization  of  tlie  state  are  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  the  other  hand,  no  country  in 
Europe  has  so  many  cities  and  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  and  Scla^ 
vonian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  30,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  families.  High 
and  Low  German,  distinguished  less  by  physical  difierences,  than  by  character,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The  High  Germans  inhabit  most  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches.  Upper  Saxony,  Franconio,  the  Rhine,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Low  Germans  are  in  Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Sclavonic  races 
are  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a 
laborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a  state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  and 
many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealth.  Besides  these  leading  races,  there  are  about 
175,000  Italians;  from  20,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  social  state  in  Germany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portions,  not  running  into,  or  blend- 
ing with  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the  civilized  modem  states.  The  class  of  noble  birth  hold 
themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  from  the  body  of  the  nation. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  nobles  are  those  who 
either  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are  called  mediatised 
princes.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that  any  sovereign  power 
ever  resided  in  their  family.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the  old  nobility,  who  must 
be  able  to  count  a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young  or  short  nobility.  The 
cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towns  or  as  imperial  cities,  con- 
tain a  class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city  nobles.  The  petty  princes 
and  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal  habits,  and  their  courts  display 
rather  rude  baronial  pride,  and  forms  of  empty  pomp,  than  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  European  courts.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  they  have  produced  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds ;  and  that  their  sway,  though  lofty, 
is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  German  people,  has 
memy  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  hardest-working  nation  in  Europe ;  slow, 
heavy,  and  laborious ;  and,  through  these  qualities,  have  always  been  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their  habits  ore  simple  and  domestic ;  and 
plain  honesty  and  fidelity  usually  mark  their  transactions.  Rigidly  excluded  from  court 
mtercourse,  their  manners  are  somewhat  plain  and  homely ;  and  German  wit,  according  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things.  Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evident 
that  under  this  outward  crust  there  is  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  and  high  fancy ;  partaking, 
indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism ;  but  we  may  add  the  universal  taste  for  the  highest  class 
of  music.  The  character  of  the  Germans  is  very  military ;  a  quality  derived  from  their 
feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having  been  tiie  theatre  of  all  the  great  wars 
which  have  been  waged  in  Europe.  "  The  common  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Sherer,  "  in  the 
cities  of  Germany  are  the  clangour  of  military  bands,  the  ringing  of  iron  boot-heels,  and 
the  measured  tread  of  stately  soldiers :"  hence  the  military  character  is  said  to  rank  higher 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  modem 
times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  spmng  up;  and  within  it  were  carried  on  the  most 
formidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other 
finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  country. 
Speaking  generally,  the  whole  south  may  be  called  Catholic ;  the  whole  north,  Protestant 
Of  the  greater  states,  the  Catholic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria;  the  Protestant,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A  complete  toleration  is  now  everywhere  granted 
to  every  profession. .  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at  21,600,000, 
the  Protestants  only  at  14,400,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Hussites,  and  some 
smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  literature  and  science,  Germany  has  been  particularly  distinguished,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  leamed  and  reading  country  in  the  world.    Her  writers  exhibit  that  character  of  hard 
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and  Kmewhat  mechanical  labour,  which  distingtiiahes  her  workmen  in  other  departments. 
They  are  voluminoua,  and  eminent  for  profound  research ;  while  they  want  some  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illustrating  the  classics,  in  biblical  criticism, 
and  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competition  with  them ;  and  since,  in 
abstract  science,  they  can  name  Leibnitz,  Kepler,  and  Euler ;  in  medicine,  Hallcr  and  Van 
Swieten ;  in  mineralogy,  Werner  and  MAhs,  no  nation  can  triumph  over  tlicm  in  these  pur- 
suits. In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently  made  a  great  movement ;  and  the 
names  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  are  ranked  by  their  tbllowcrs  almost  as  demigods. 
We  confess  ourselves  among  those  who  are  able  to  discover  only  faint  glimpses  of  meaning 
in  the  works  of  these  leamM  persons,  and  are  inclined  to  think,  with  &Iadame  de  Stael,  that 
"  the  empire  of  the  air"  has  been  the  nation  of  German  metaphysicians.  That  accurate 
thinking  is  not  the  function  which  worxs  best  in  the  national  brain,  seems  proved  by  the 
recent  general  prevalence  of  animal  magnetism ;  to  which  we  dare  not  add  the  profound 
sciences  of  cranioscopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  half-century,  Germany  had  no 
existence  in  regard  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  language  and  genius  were  con- 
sidered alien  to  every  thing  like  fancy  and  poetry.  Suddenly,  however,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Gttute,  claimed  a  place  among  the  first  poetical  names,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  w  bold  and  lofly  flights  of  genius,  which  made  a  strong  sensation 
Uiroughout  Europe.  More  recently,  the  exploits  of  the  war  of  liberation  have  been  sung  in 
very  lofty  strains  by  KAmer.  We  must  not  even  in  this  hasty  sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who 
has  estamished  his  name  as  the  meet  learned  and  eloquent  of  modem  travellers. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  <^  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The  chief 
learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague  and  Giittingen;  but  wanting  the 
impulse  of  a  national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
London.  The  universities  are  very  numerous  and  very  distinguished.  Four  are  Catholic ; 
that  of  Vienna,  attended  by  1600  students;  Prague,  14130;  Wurzburg,  583;  Freiburg,  627. 
Heidelberg,  with  820  stnr'.ents ;  Leipzig,  1384 ;  Rostock,  150 ;  Greifswaldc,  150 ;  Marburg, 
357;  Jena,  594;  Giessen,  500;  Kiel,  380;  Hallo,  1160;  Giittingen,  1203;  Erlangen,  449; 
Berlin,  2000 ;  are  Protestant.  There  are  two  of  divided  religion ;  Tiibingen,  which  has 
850  students,  and  Bonn,  which  has  1000.  Instruction  is  given  as  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, entirely  by  lectures ;  the  students  live  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any 
academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
somewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct  Duelling  is  practised  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  formed  almost  into  a  regular  science ;  hard  drinking  is  alleged  to  be  prevalent ;  and  an 
ardent,  but  somewhat  irregular  patriotism  has  led  to  the  formation  of  secret  political  asso- 
ciations, which  have  become  nn  object  of  jealousy  to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures 
are  public  and  private,  of  which  the  latter  only  arc  remunerated  witli  fees,  and  are  hence 
usually  the  most  valuable. 

There  are  also  institutions  called  Lyceums,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  Austria, 
where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  Common  ecliools  are  also  sufficiently 
numerous ;  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  are  so  multiplied,  that  out  of  a 
thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannot  reiul,  or  fifty  who  cannot  write. 
In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study ;  and  the  systems  of  Basedow, 
Salzmaim,  Pestalozzi,  and  Jahn,  have  attractc<l  general  attention. 

The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  Gcnnany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  800,000  printed  volumes, 
25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  pamphlets;  that  of  Munich,  400,000  volumes;  that  of 
Gdttingen,  the  most  useful  perhaps  in  the  world,  280,(HK)  volumes,  5000  manuscripts,  and 
about  110,(MH)  pamphlets;  Dresden  has  250,000  volumes;  Wolfenbiittel  has  190,000,  includ- 
cluding  a  rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  (MXXt  bibles.  Stutgard,  170,000  volumes,  and 
12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries ;  of  which  the  king's  contains 
ItlO.OOO.  Weimar,  Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Mentz,  Darmstadt, 
have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  have  very 
considerable  libraries ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  fbur  millions  of 
volumes  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of 
mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of  SchAnbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
and  that  of  Gdttingen,  are  celebrated ;  as  are  the  (Atservatories  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  GAt- 
tingen.     The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  book  trade  of  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  hos  reached  an 
extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers  about 
ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  original  writings,  but  translate  immediately 
every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  thus  produced  are  brought  annually  to  the 
Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The  new  works 
annually  produced  amount  to  about  4000.  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis  where  there 
could  exist  a  permanent  depAt  seems  to  have  occasitmed  this  arrangement,  which  appears  in 
many  respects  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 

Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  was  very  early  and  successfully  cultivated  in  Germany ;  though 
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the  works  of  Durer  and  Cranack  have  a  rude  and  Gothic  character,  compared  with  thoiie 
af  the  great  Italian  mastera.  In  recent  timea,  none  of  her  painters  have  ranked  in  tlie  first 
class :  certainly  that  honour  cannot  be  aosi^ed  to  Mengs  and  Dietricy.  Yet  her  princes 
have  formed  collections  of  paintings  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal  out  of  Italy.  The 
Dresden  gallery  holds  the  foremost  rank;  after  which  may  bo  named  the  Belvidere  at 
Vienna :  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Augsburg,  not  to  mention  many  private  col- 
lections, especially  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  ol  princes.  To  these  are  also  attached 
very  extensive  collections  of  drawings  and  engravings.  Music  is  the  rage  all  over  the 
nation ;  and  the  German  compoeers,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohr, 
seem  almost  to  have  eclipsed  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  almost  every  village  a  concert  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  found.  Architectural  genius  has  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.  Very 
splendid  edifices  have  been  reared  in  the  great  capitals,  and  in  the  firee  cities  during  the 
days  of  their  glory ;  but  these  have  been  chiefly  formed  upon  Italian  models.  Sculpture  lias 
never  risen  a^ve  mediocrity.  Engraving  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  called  "  the  little  masters,"  in  a  small  and  highly  finished  style ;  and  in 
recent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  MOller  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  Germany 
on  a  level  with  tluit  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  rather  of  a  more  gay  and  elegant  description  than 
their  character  would  lead  us  to  expect  We  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  ardour  with 
which  music  is  cultivated.  Equallv  finquent  is  the  kindired  amusement  of  dancing.  The 
waltz,  the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  otlier 
countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious  objections;  yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  in 
its  native  land,  and  performed  in  its  genuine  style,  it  appeared  to  him  sufficiently  innocent 
The  dress  of  the  (xeimans  has  now  few  distinctions  from  that  which  has  become  ffeneral 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  pomp  of  arrav  amontr  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
the  blaze  of  jewels  which  they  display,  dazzle  Uie  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the 
Germans  have  some  hard  and  harsh  articles,  which  are  national  fiivourites ;  luun,  sausage, 
raw  herring,  sauer  kraut  acid  wine ;  and  these  they  contrive  to  prepare  in  a  manner  which 
renders  them  agreeable  to  the  paUtes  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Qeography. 

The  details  of  German  geography  are  of  immense  extent  and  extremely  intricate ;  from 
the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  ^at  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split ;  the 
manner  in  which  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  transferences 
of  territory  which  have  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  simplifica- 
tion was  effected  by  numerous  arrondistemens  mode  during  the  war  of  me  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  minor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

The  division  into  circles,  made  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500,  with 
reference  to  the  different  regions  as  port?  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  long  the  basis  upon 
which  every  geographical  description  of  Germany  was  founded.  Its  importance  gradually 
declined,  as  Germany  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts ;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  abolished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  longer 
any  political  existence.  Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  has  not  even 
employed  them  as  a  principle  of  division,  but  has  distributed  the  difl'erent  parts  solely  ae- 
cording  to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.  Yet  the  circles  hold  so  great  a 
place  in  history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Germany, 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

(1.)  Austria.  (2.)  Bohemia.  (3.)  Bavaria.  The  two  first  of  these  form  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditarjr  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  last  includes  those  of  Ibva- 
ria,  with  little  or  no  mtermixture. 

(4.)  Swabia.  This  circle  is  distinguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect  produced  by  the 
Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  The  dukes  of  Swabia^  who  for  some  time  held  the 'empire,  have  long  been 
extinct  This  circle  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm. 

(5.)  Franconia.  '  The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  ruled  Germany,  are  nearly  for- 
gotten in  that  duchy.  It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  anv  considerable  sovereign  state,  since  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
them  to  Bavaria.  This  circle  is  chiefly  distineuished  by  its  great  imperial  cities,  of  which 
the  principal  are  thoee  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn ;  the  latter  still  retaining 
its  nominal  freedom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade. 

(6.)  The  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  comprise  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful 
portion  of  Germany,  the  choicest  vineyards  of  which  are  on  its  hills.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
elector  palatine,  firom  whom  a  great  part  of  it  was  called  the  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split 
into  various  parts,  and  occupied  to  a  great  extent  I^  powers  without  the  circle.    Hene- 
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Caasel  and  Heflse-Darmstadt  are  considerable  states,  whose  dominions  lie  chiefly  within  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  while  Prussia  possesses  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  This 
circle  has  been  much  distinguished  by  its  sovereign  bishops,  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Co- 
logne, who  ranked  once  as  electors,  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  the  greatest  princes. 
They  gave  way,  however,  before  the  late  shocks,  have  been  deprived  of  their  sovereignties, 
and  their  domain  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  This  circle  is  also  remarkable  tor  the 
chain  of  mighty  fortresses,  the  barriers  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  along  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  Rhine. 

(7.)  Westphalia  is  also  a  very  miscellaneous  circle,  the  chief  portions  of  which  belong 
to  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  independent  sovereignty, 
except  during  the  ephemeral  sway  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Westphalia  is  in  general  a  level 
and  fertile  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  industrious.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Weser 
and  the  Ems ;  and  its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Hanse  towns  of  Bre>nen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

(8.)  Lower  Saxony,  The  name  of  Saxony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern  Ger- 
many originally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  the  once  powerful  and  warlike  conquerors  of  Bri- 
tain. It  is  generally  level,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continental 
Europe.  Lower  Saxony  consists  chiefly  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick ;  but  portions  of  it  are 
held  by  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing  through 
this  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the  great 
Hanse  town  of  Hamburg. 

(9.)  Upper  Saxony  is  tlie  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of  all  the  circles. 
It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  territories,  and  Saxony 
Proper,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  constituting  the  electorate,  now 
kingdom,  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  flne  capitals  of  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
It  has  also  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coast ;  but  this  being  on  the  Baltic,  is  not  so  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce  as  that  of  Lower  Saxony. 

The  local  divisions  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  according  to  the  sovereigns  by 
whom  they  are  ruled ;  that  being  the  only  political  distinction  now  recognised. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Auslrian  Dominions. 

More  than  half  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  are  out  of  Germany.  The  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian,  kingdom,  as  a  local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Gallicia  will  come  under 
Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important  a  terri- 
tory as  to  be  entitled  to  a  separate  chapter. 

The  German  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  lUyria,  and  Tyrol ;  the  extent  and  population  of  which 
have  been  already  given  from  the  latest  authorities. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan  province, 
being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  deep  and  warm 
valley  of  the  Danube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably  elevated  mountain  chains. 
Those  on  the  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  ore  called  the  Noric  Alps :  their  higher 
eminences  extend  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  though  they  shoot  long  branches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  arc  the  Schneeberg,  6521  feet ;  the  Oelscher, 
6060;  the  Wechselberg,  5574;  the  Simmering,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a  chain  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moidau  and  the  Elbe ;  but  it  has  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  the  elevation 
of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  another  branch,  of  which  the  highest  point 
is  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains 
of  Hungary.  A  great  extent  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  wood,  while  many  parts  on  the 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ;  so  that  this  is  rather  a  picturesque  than  a  naturally  fruitful 
country.  A  large  portion,  however,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  suriacc  is  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  jochs  (li  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  water  and  waste,  1,280,000 
arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

The  produce  of  wine  is  reckoned  by  Blumenbach  at  2,000,000  cimers  (nearly  ten  gallons 
each) ;  of  wliich  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  made  into  vinegar.  The  pastures, 
whicli  are  diminishing,  sustained  in  1815,  57,590  hurses,  89,909  oxen,  196,565  cows,  and 
345,697  sheep.  The  breed  of  horses  is  greatly  improved  by  the  demand  for  the  imperial 
studs,  and  that  of  sheep  by  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most  manu- 
focturing  district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1819  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  18,044  looms, 
520  printfields,  and  2368  water-mills ;  giving  employment  to  57,121  manufacturers,  inde- 
pendent of  weavers,  of  spinners,  and  other  workmen.  These  manufactures,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  linen,  iron,  copper,  jewellery,  glass.  Vienna  is  also  the 
centre  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy. 
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Vienna  (Jig.  416.)  the  ^at  and  ancient  capital  of  Germany,  is  seated  on  the  aoutliem 
416  bank  of  the  Danube,  not  more  than 

twenty  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gry. The  original  city,  surrounded  by 
Its  once  formidable  wails,  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  sixth  of  the  space  covered  hy  the 
thirty-ibur  suburbs,  which  stretch  i .  an 
almost  interminable  extent,  but  are  all 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  serving  for 
purposes  of  taxation  and  police.  The 
body  of  the  place  displays  a  sober  and 
Vienna.  Solid  stateliness,  without  gloom.     The 

houses  are  massive  and  lofly ;  and,  like  those  of  Edinburgh,  divided  among  a  number  of 
fomilies,  with  a  common  staircase.  Every  house  has  a  master,  wlm  looks  to  its  general 
cleanliness  and  security,  and  shuts  the  common  door  at  ten  at  night.  There  are  on  an  aver- 
age thirty-eight  men  in  every  house  in  Vienna,  and  there  is  one  which  contains  400.  The 
417  »,^^     "^'ty  i^  rendered  very  handsome  by 

the  great  nimiber  of  mansions,  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  name  of  palaces, 
which  are  held  by  the  high  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  nobles.  There 
are  few  very  prominent  single  edi- 
fices. Even  the  original  pvace  of 
the  house  of  Hapeburg  (Jig.  417.) 
is  represented  as  a  collection  of 
dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses, 
added  to  each  other  as  convenience 
dictated.  That  of  Belvidere  is  more 
attractive,  from  rich  collections; 
and  the  rural  palace  of  SchOn- 
brunn,  frmn  its  fine  ^rdens.  The  cathedral  of  St  Stephen  (Jig.  418.)  is  the  largest  church 
in  Germany,  and  unites  all  that  is  lofty,  imposing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture.  A 
colossal  and  equestrian  monument  of  Joseph  II.,  by  the  German  sculptor  Zauner,  adorns  tiie 
square  which  bears  that  emperor's  name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  withheld  this  mark 
of  gratitude  from  her  great  men :  hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marsha)  Laudohn,  having 
placed  a  monument  of  nim  at  his  country-seat,  inscribed  on  it : — "  Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign ;  but  by  his  widow."  Vienna  has  a  number  of  other  churches  that  are 
highly  ornamental,  particularly  that  of  St.  Lorenzo  (fig.  419.),  a  Gothic  structure  of  great 


Square  ot  Imperial  Palace,  Vienna. 
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Cathedral  of  St.  Steplicn.  Cathedral  of  St.  Lorenzo. 

elegance.  By  the  census  of  1815,  Vienna  was  found  to  contain  7150  houses,  in  which  were 
56,749  femilies,  and  238,177  persons;  of  whom  111,340  were  male  and  126,831  female. 
According  to  an  official  statement  in  1829,  the  population  had  risen  to  289,7a5 ;  of  whom 
142,654  were  male,  and  147,137  female.  At  present,  it  exceeds  300,000.  In  1810, 9,000,000 
florins  were  paid  for  house-rent ;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000 
In  1815,  the  year's  consumption  for  the  city  was  thus  stated :— 84,000  o.\cn,  93,000  calves; 
70,000  sheep;  356,000  eimers  of  Austrian  wine,  40,000  Hungarian,  only  600  foreign; 
571,000  eimers  of  beer;  3,210,000  bushels  of  grain.  Vienna  is  the  most  manufactunng 
city  in  the  monarchy.    In  1811  there  were  10,800  looms,  and  about  60,000  people  employed 
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on  them.  The  trademnen  of  Vienna  are  also  reckoned  the  best  in  Germany.  There  are 
6()00  masters,  23,000  journeymen,  6000  apprentices,  and  ii4,()flO  females  employed.  Shoes 
of  Vienna  manufkcttire  are  in  request  all  over  Germany.  The  city  is  also  very  commercial ; 
and  the  bustle  in  its  streets  is  not  equalled  even  in  an  English  trading  town.  The  art  of 
effecting  a  safe  passage  through  them  on  foot,  amid  the  crowd  of  carriages,  hackney  coaches, 
loaded  wagons,  and  wheelbarrows,  there  being  only  a  slight  indication  of  foot-pavement,  is 
said  to  remain  a  mystery  even  for  thoee  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  London  experience. 
The  driving  a  coach  through  with  speed  and  safety  is  an  attainment  which  the  moat  akilful 
coachman  from  other  cities  cannot  attain  without  very  long  practice. 

Vienna  is  not  a  literary  city,  and  is  perhaps  tlie  largest  that  exista  without  an  academy 
eitlier  of  science  or  belles  lettres.  Yet  there  are  few  that  contain  more  extensive  collec- 
tions of  books,  paintings,  and  objects  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  maintained  with  the  utmost  ri^ur ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  shall  appear  which  can  m  the 
smallest  degree  reflect  upon  the  imperial  house  or  government  Mr.  Russell  even  reports  of 
the  present  emperor,  that,  when  treating  of  some  seminary  of  education,  he  observed,  "  I  do 
not  want  learned  men ;  I  want  men  that  will  do  what  I  bid  them."  The  drama  in  Vienna, 
as  over  all  Germany,  is  a  favourite  amusement ;  but  none  of  the  leading  dramatic  writers 
belong  to  that  city,  which  ranks,  however,  as  the  musical  capital  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
the  world.  If  some  of  those  whose  names  distinguish  its  harmonic  annals  were  not  native, 
at  least  they  found  there  the  patronage  by  which  their  exertions  were  excited,  and  their 
talents  developed. 

The  manners  of  the  people  of  Vienna  are  the  subject  only  of  qualified  encomium.  They 
are  described  as  a  more  eatmg,  drinking,  good-natured,  ill-educated,  laughing,  and  hoapitable 

nle,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or  periiape  of  Europe.  In  regard  to  themselves,  they  are 
iffuished  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  in  regard  to  strangers,  bjr  great  kindness  and  hoapitality. 
The  measures  of  the  table  seem  to  be  prized  in  a  very  especial  manner.  The  most  jMofbund 
skill  IS  attributed  to  the  cooks  of  Vienna ;  and  Dr.  Townson  even  expresses  apprehension  that 
a  scarcity  of  the  livers  of  geese,  their  favourite  dish,  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  fine 
wooded  public  walk  called  the  Prater,  between  the  city  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  is  unfortunately  not  always  confined  within  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The 
dancing  Imlls,  to  which  persons  of  every  class  are  admitted,  attract  a  large  proportion,  at 
least,  of  the  most  profligate.  Mr.  Russell  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  charge  of  general  dis- 
soluteness; and  adds,  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  means 
of  amusement  and  show  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  "  who  scans 
his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye,"  argues  that  tlie  scum  which  floats  on  the  surfkce  must  not 
be  too  partially  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  whole  composition.  The  family  parties  in  the 
Prater  appeared  to  him  to  show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  and  natural  cheerfulness,  than  of  disso- 
lute gaiety;  while  the  neatness  and  care  with  which  the  children  were  dressed,  their  smiling 
and  happy  countenances,  seemed  bv  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  They  appeared 
to  him  altogether  an  honest,  affectionate,  cheerful,  frank,  and  obliging  race. 

Lower  Austria  has  few  other  places  of  any  consequence.  Baden,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  frontier  of  Styria,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  St.  Helena,  has 
become  highly  distinguished  for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  attract 
from  2000  to  3000  annual  visitants  from  Vienna.  The  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  useful 
in  many  others.  The  bathers  sit  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  Kloeter 
Neubur^  and  Kom  Neuburg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  old  castellated  towns. 
Krems  is  also  a  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  containing  a  lyceum  and  gym- 
nasium. Aspem  and  Wa^ram  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  distmguished  for  the 
great  battles  fought  there  in  1809. 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  lofty  alps  and  glaciers, 
separated  by  valleys,  and  even  by  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscape  sometimes  sofl  and 
pleasing,  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  These  mountains  consist  of 
the  mam  body  of  the  Noric,  and  the  torders  of  the  Rhietian  Alpe.  Among  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits are  the  Gross  Glockner,  12,776  feet  high ;  the  Weissfaachhom,  11,510 ;  the  Hochhorn, 
11,000;  the  Dachstein,  9518;  the  Hohekreutzburg,  8688.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  Bohemian  forest 
It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  the  Traun,  and  the 
Ens;  and  has  the  Kammersee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  the  Traunsee,  and  other  lakes, 
which  are  romantic  and  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany 
which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence.  Of  3,287,264  jochs,  of  which  this  rugged 
surface  consists,  not  more  than  an  eleventh  part  is  abandoned  to  absolute  waste.  There  are 
837,000  arable  acres,  1,167,000  pasture,  and  969,000  wood.  The  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced is  about  9,000,000  bushels.    The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  however,  is  pasturage, 
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and  the  meadows  of  Upper  Austria  are  recI.-M  ed  superior  to  any  other  in  Germany.  Horti- 
culture flouriahnH,  eapecially  in  opploa,  froi..  .vhich  40,000  or  (50,000  eimcrs  of  cider  ore 
made.  There  are  very  extensive  salt  mines,  yielding  900,000  cwt.,  and  supplying  a  great 
part  of  Germany. 

The  cities  in  thia  rural  district  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Lintz,  the  capital,  and  the 
seat  of  adininistrution,  situated  on  tlie  Danube,  is  a  well-Duilt  city ;  and  its  fine  square,  con- 
siderable castle,  three  monaatoriea,  and  bridge  of  600  foot  long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a 
very  handeome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable  imperial  manufactory  of  woollen.  Wells, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  circles,  is  smaller,  but  carries  on  aonie  trade.  Btcyer,  at  the 
confluence  o.'the  Traun  and  Stoyer,  is  a  very  thriving  place,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  have 
increased,  since  1603,  fVom  7000  to  10,000.  It  flourishes  by  its  ironworks  and  by  the  manu- 
facture of  various  articles;  also  by  that  of  mixed  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Braunau,  a  small 
but  very  strong  place,  on  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy,  thouf;h  it  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wars,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  bishopric  of  Saltzburg  forms  a  detached  district  of  Upper  Austria,  ceded  for  a  time  to 
Bavaria,  but  restored  at  tiie  peace  of  1N14.  It  is  a  completely  alpine  region,  presenting  all 
the  Swiss  features  of  rocks,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

The  Noric  and  Rhietian  Alps  approxi- 
mate, leaving  between  them  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Salza,  connected  with 
many  others,  which  present  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  nature,  and  afford 
ample  scope  to  human  induatry.  Bultz- 
burg  (Jig.  420.)  ranks  with  the  most 
picturesque  citiea  in  Europe,  being  built 
on  several  irregular  hills,  with  the  loili- 
tiest  alpine  summits  towerinff  behind. 
Its  edifices  correspond  altogether  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  surroundmg  scenery. 
^''"»'""»-  The  strong  castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the 

bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathodrnl,  are  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architecture,  and 
placcMl  in  the  most  lofly  and  commanding  situations,  ^veral  other  fine  buildings  were  con- 
aumed  by  fire  in  1816.  Saltzburg  has  a  lyceum,  with  eleven  professors;  two  libraries,  con- 
taining togetlier  56,000  volumes;  and  a  school  of  medicine. 

Steyermark,  which  we  call  Styria,  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Lower  Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  the 
empire.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  liower  Styria ;  the  former  of  which,  being  the  western 
part,  is  altogether  alpine ;  while  the  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  mountains,  then 
mto  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains ere  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerland ;  and  though  some  glaciers  remain  in  the 
valleys  throughout  tlie  aummer,  they  do  not  regularly  attam  the  limit  of  perpetual  anow. 
The  highest  are,  the  Grossenberg,  8381  feet;  the  Eisenhut,  7676 ;  the  Grimming,  once 
accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540 ;  the  Stangaipe,  7140.  The  Mur,  which  crosses  Styria  from 
west  to  east,  and  passes  through  Hungary  into  the  Danube,  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream ;  but 
its  navigation  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  useful  for  floating  down  the  timber  made  into 
rafls,  which  are  oflcn  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Raab,  and  the  Ens,  wa'  j: 
particular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  the  3,600,000  jochs  of  which  it  consists,  about  1,500,000  h >. 
woodland ;  1,080,000  posture ;  onlv  558,000  arable ;  50,000  vineyard.  The  grain  is  chiefly 
maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  bread  of  the  lower  orders),  rye  and  buck-wheat ; 
and  the  annual  produce  is  estimated,  by  Kindermann,  at  7,800,000  bushels.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wine  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000  eimers,  and  is  stronger  and 
more  fiery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  most  valuable  produce  is  that  of  the  mines  in  the 
upper  pi^vincc,  which  are  various;  the  most  considerable  is  very  fine  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for 
being  formed  into  steel.  Besides  the  numerous  furnaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there 
are  large  manufactures  of  scythes,  sickles,  and  chopping-knives ;  a  great  part  of  the  iron 
alao  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  is  even  exported  to  England  and  France.  Of  the  eastern 
province,  a  considerable  extent  is  occupied,  not  by  German  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Winden, 
a  rude  Sclavonian  race,  who  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the  Germans,  and  live  in  a 
much  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

Of  the  towns  of  Styria,  Gratz,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital :  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district  It  is  a  handsome, 
bustling,  and  prosperous  town,  and  contains  many  houses  which  may  be  called  palaces. 
Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  contains  2651  houses,  with  a 
population  of  36,144.  Its  old  walls  and  castle,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suffice 
to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  are  its  chief  ornaments.  Its  lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has 
twenty-six  professors,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.    It  carries  on  a  conaiderable  trade. 
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particularly  in  iron,  and  haa  two  yearly  fkin.  The  female  population  of  Gretas  are  cole- 
Dnted  for  their  beauty.  Bruck,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Upper  Styria,  la  a  amall  and  dull 
town.  Moaburg  ia  a  larffer  place,  carrying  on  aome  trade.  Cilly,  Judenburff,  capitals  of 
particular  diitncta,  and  Leoben,  where  the  prnlimioariea  of  1796  were  aif^ned,  are  only 
large  villagei.  Mariazoll,  a  village  on  the  Austrian  ftontier,  attracta  crowds  to  view  an 
uncouth  image  of  the  Virgin  there  deposited.  It  waa  once  enriched  by  many  precioua 
donations,  among  which  were  the  images,  in  silver,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
all  her  flimily ;  but  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  being  pressed  t^  financial  difficulties,  not  only  molted 
down  his  mother,  and  all  hia  brothers  and  sisters,  into  coin,  but  seized  a  great  part  of  the 
other  treasures. 

The  kingdom  of  lUyria  waa  formed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Presburg,  when  ho 
had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  hiin  the  whole  south-eastern  angle  of  Germany,  Carinthia, 
Caraiola,  and  Friuli ;  to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  When  all  these 
territoriea  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Auatria,  she  still  retained  the  newly  created 
kingdom,  only  severing  flom  it  the  laat  two  appendages.  The  kingdom,  thus  modified, 
contains  a  superficial  extent  of  13,500  square  miles,  according  to  Blumenbach,  but  only 
13,480,  accoroing  to  Liehtenstcin ;  Col.  Traux  gives  1,138,000  as  the  population  by  the  latest 
enumeration  in  1820.  This  region  is  extremely  mountainous  and  rugged,  though  the  highest 
chaina  ue  on  the  ftontier  of  Upper  Austria  and  Styria,  where  Illyria  claims  a  part  ot  the 
atupendous  mass  of  the  Gross  Glockner.  Its  own  proper  chaina  are  those  of  the  Carnic  and 
Julian  Alps,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  territory ;  some  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise 
above  10,500  feet.  The  large  stream  of  the  Dreve  passes  throuf^rh  Carinthia,  and  that  of 
the  Save  through  Camiolo,  into  Hungary.  The  ruggftd  surface  of  Illyria  is,  in  many  places,  • 
very  ill-fitted  for  corn,  of  which  it,  however,  produces  0,000,000  bushels,  chiefly  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  rye  and  oats.  There  is  a  good  deal  of^flax,  and  >i  little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  sheep  in  the  moro  bare  and  rocky  tracts  round  the  Adriatic.  Lead 
is  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000  tons),  and 
mercury  more  abundantly  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  (640  tons) ;  iron,  17,500  tons,  and 
considerable  ijuantities  of  antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  coal,  and  salt  The  chief  branch  of 
manufacture  la  that  of  working  in  metals,  iron  poles,  wire,  scissors,  sickles,  hooks,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  linen  and  some  woollen.  The  foreign  commerce  is  consider- 
able :  the  only  sea-porta  in  the  Austro-German  territories,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  arc  situated 
in  Illyria. 

The  physical  structure  of  this  country  is  very  singular,  its  mountains  being  composed  of 
that  soft  and  porous  limestone  which  is  subject  to  extensive  perforation.  Illyria  is  said  to 
contain  upwards  of  1000  caverns,  many  of  which  receive  and  send  forth  subterraneous  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  is  the  Laybach,  which  issues  at  once  a  broad  stream  from  tho  bosom 
of  a  mour.'iain.  Its  cavemed  course  is  accessible  by  a  majestic  natural  gateway,  forty  feet 
high,  and  reguiorly  arched.  This  leads  into  a  spacious  cavern,  beneath  the  gigantic  walla 
and  vaulted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  seen  flowing.  The  cavern  cannot  be  traced  far  up; 
but  the  river  is  still  heard  rolling  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
caverns,  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Adelsberg.  The  entrance  is  by  two  large  apertures, 
into  one  of  which  a  river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visiter  in  his  progress  through  this 
dark  passage.  At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavern,  and  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunces  under  ground,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  a  precipitous  rocky  wall 
formerly  arrested  all  furtlier  advance ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  scaled  and  found  to 
lead  to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent  caverns,  or  natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest  stalactite.  The  columns  are  in  some  places  so 
nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
catheidral.  The  roof  is  in  part  so  lony  as  not  to  be  discoverable  from  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  beyond  the  occasional  dropping  of  the  water,  except  once  a  year,  when  a  ball  is 
given  by  the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  caverns.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surfoce  of  the  earth,  and  a  mile  distant  from  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music 
of  the  Carniolan  rustics  resounds  through  more  magnificent  halls  than  ever. were  built  for 
monarchs.  At  the  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  terminates  in  a  deep,  clear,  and  cold  subter- 
raneous lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Illyria.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters  into  and  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  and  spring  its  basin,  measuring  six  miles  by  three, 
is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  midsummer  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  courae  of 
a  few  weeks,  is  entirely  drained.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  raised  in 
its  abandoned  bed ;  and  the  sportsman  shoots  game,  where  shortly  before  he  was  fishing  for 
pike.  The  caverns  are  then  seen  gaping,  through  which  the  watera  descended ;  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set  in,  water  rushes  out  from  them  and  fi'om  others,  and  the 
lake  ia  rapidly  filled. 

The  cities  of  Illyria  are : — Laybach,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  a  lyceum,  and  some  manuftctnres  of  silk  and  porcelain. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  scat  of  that  congress  in  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
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decided  the  fate  of  Italy.  On  a  liill  abovo  it  stands  the  stronir  castle  of  Hubiana,  the  place 
of  confinement  for  the  Italian  liberals.  ClaffeniUrt,  a  tuwii  ot  eoual  size,  has  also  a  Ivceum, 
some  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Villach  is  only  about  half  its 
extent,  but  has  considerable  traffic  in  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  conveyance  of 
jjoods  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  only  AustK>^ermBn  sea-ports  are  in  the  kingdom 
of  Illyria.  Trieste,  made  a  fi-ee  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  centurv,  has  increased  so 
rapidly,  as  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Its  population,  in  1H15,  was 
36,000,  but  has  since  risen  to  upwards  of  42,000.  In  1810  it  was  entered  by  7676  large 
vessels,  and  275,000  tons  of  ffoods  were  exported.  Its  exports  to  North  America  atone,  m 
that  year,  amounted  to  2A0,0OO{.,  and  the  imports  to  200,000{.  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  easterly  bay,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Germany ;  but  this  trade'  not  Mng  so 
important,  supports  only  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  enables  Fiume  to  send  out  trom 
1200  to  ISOO  sloops. 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlberg,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territories  of  the 
empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most  lotly  and  rugged  of 
all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  projection  firom  Switzerland,  which 
it  entirely  resembles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakes.  It  presents  mountains  reach- 
ing to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awful  abysses, 
with  thundering  waterfiills;  fields  of  ice  stretching  miles  in  extent;  avalanches  rushing 
down  the  steep  sides, — the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a  scene  of  awful  majesty  and 
fearfbl  beauty.  The  Ortles,  tho  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  been  found  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  12,852  feet ;  and  there  are  others,  particularly  in  the  Oetzthal,  which  mi^ht  also 
stand  by  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  The  Schemowand  is  11,645  teet,  the 
Phalleyhugel  U756,  the  Sollstein  0106.  Some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube  (the 
Inn,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,)  pour  down  firom  the  heights  of  the  Tyrol.  Agricultural  industry 
cannot  flourish  on  such  a  surface ;  as,  of  1,500,000  jochs,  only  a  tenth  can  be  subjected  to 
the  plough,  and  then  only  rye,  wheat,  and  barley  can  be  grown.  Tho  Tyrolese,  however, 
have  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  horned 
cattle  and  sheep ;  valuable  gardens,  ttom  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia ;  good  wine, 
though  it  will  not  keep ;  some  tobacco ;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance.  The  other  mineral 
productions  are  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount.  The  national  character  of 
the  Tyrolese  is  excellent.  They  are  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment 
to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to  the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the 
most  heroic  manner.  The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands 
performed  in  the  last  war,  form  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  modem  history.  They  are 
almost  all  Catholics;  but  their  religion,  according  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
Their  enterprising  industry  is  strikingly  displayed  liy  the  boldness  with  which  they  mount 
the  steepest  cliflTs,  and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  cultivate  like  a  garden  a 
little  spot  that  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

The  towns  of  the  [IVrol  are  Innspruck,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well  built,  and  consider- 
able place,  with  10,800  mhabitants,  commandmg  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct 
passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  on  the  same,  flourishes  by  large  mines 
of  salt.  Kuffatein  is  important  as  a  military  position.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  and  near  tho 
borders  of  Italy,  is  a  fine  old  city,  celebrate*!  for  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
1545-1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe.  Roveredo, 
still  further  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manufactures.  Botzen,  or  Bolsono, 
has  a  crowded  market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants  exchange  the  commodities 
of  their  respective  countries.  Brixen,  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  the  Vorarlberg, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  also  of  some  consequence. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Germanyj  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  from  ^xony,  those  of 
the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franconia.  These  chains  run  firom  3000  to  5000  feet, 
and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awful  pinnacles,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  range 
along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  of 
Germany,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  former, 
however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  through 
all  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  useful  com- 
modities than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty,  that  it  ia 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  Of  7,760,000  jochs,  3,608,000  are  arable,  which,  in 
1785,  produced  52,000,000  quarters;  the  proportions  of  which  were,  17,000,000  rye, 
14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,500,000  wheat ;  and  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  be 
firom  60,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Flax  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  8000  tons,  which  yet  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Homed  cattle,  though  very  numerous,  have 
been  somewhat  diminished  of  late  years ;  but  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  sheep  has  been 
much  improved.    In  1817,  there  was  a  census,  which  returned  121,000  horses,  241,000 
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oxm,  001,000  cowi,  and  907,0(10  alirc-p.  Tlio  Iio|m  are  the  beit  in  the  world,  and  there  ia  a 
proAiaion  of  apple*  and  peara;  but  tho  winiw  are  in  ■inall  quantity,  and  ncarcely  drinkable. 
From  the  minea  are  drawn  varioua  metaU,  of  which  tlie  moat  pnculiar  i«  tin,  tn  thu  euiount 
of  'Zta  toM.  Even  flahing  ia  carried  on  very  activoly  in  thia  inland  aituation,  by  nioaiut  uf 
ponda,  which  are  aaid  to  exceed  210^000  in  number.  The  manuflicturea  of  Bohemia  are  alao 
moat  extenaive.  That  of  linen  ia  the  ataple,  includini;  not  onlv  the  common  fkbrica,  but  the 
flner  onea  of  damaak,  cambric,  lawn,  and  tape.  In  1811,  tnia  manulkcture  wai  wid  to 
employ  400,000  apinnera,  00,000  weavera,  ami  >HMM)  bleachera.  Tliat  of  wool  once  employed 
fiO,000  apinnera,  and  30,000  weavera  and  other  workmen.  In  the  cotton  branch,  the  number 
employed  ia  computed  at  96,(1)0.  There  are  'MWtt  hat-makera ;  and  the  glaaa  of  Bohemia  ia 
fkmod  over  all  Europe.  In  IHOl,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  manufkcturea  waa  reckoned 
at  nearly  4,000,00M.  aterliuK ;  the  pay  of  the  workmen  l,aOO,000(.,  and  that  of  the  apinnera 
400,000{.  Yet  it  ia  renmrkmj,  that  there  ia  littlo  appearance  of  the  wealth  which  Bohemia 
actually  containa.  The  nobleo,  indeed,  poaaeaa  inimenae  eatatea,  the  valuo  of  which  ia 
eatimated  at  nearly  40,(NXUKI(M.  aterlin^;,  (irmly  aecured  by  entaila  and  other  legal  m<y 
viaiona ;  but  they  apend  their  tbrtunea  chiefly  in  profuao  pomp  and  luxury  at  Vienna.  The 
population,  in  1770,  waa  only  12,031,000.  In  1817  it  luul  incrcaaed  to  :),!2aO,000 ;  but  by  the 
cenaua  in  1827,  to  8,78a,04():  of  theao  1,810,743  were  malea,  and  1,072,808  femaloa.  Two 
thirda  are  of  Sclavonic  race,  and  there  are  about  00,000  Jewa.  The  Bohomiaiia,  beyond 
any  other  Oerman  people,  made  an  early  and  noble  atand  in  the  cauae  of  civil  and  religioua 
liberty.  Not  only  after  Luther,  but  long  before,  the  atandard  of  the  Reformation  waa  reared, 
after  the  death  of  John  Huaa  and  Jerome  of  Frogun;  but  tlieae  glorioua  ottbrta  had  a  (ktal 
iaaue.  Overwhelmed  by  the  arma  of  Auatria,  the  ProtoatantM  were  either  driven  out  of  tlie 
kingdom,  or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship ;  and  it  waa  not  until  the  end  of  laat  cen- 
tury, when  the  principles  of  toleration  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that 
about  34,000  Protestants  resumed  tlie  exercise  of  their  religion.  Amid  the  same  convul- 
aiona,  the  civil  righta  for  which  Bohemia  had  so  nobly  contended  were  all  wrested  flrom  her, 
and  she  retains  only  a  semblance  of  national  states. 
Prague  {Jig,  421.),  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  plain  of  Bohe- 
.oi  ,,  niia.     Its  bridge,  its  old  Gothic  cathedral 

''  on  a  hill,  the  vast  and  decaying  palaces  of 

the  ancient  nobles,  the  old  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  private  mansions,  unite  to 
give  it  an  antique  and  characteristic  gran- 
deur. In  the  catliedral  is  particularly  dio- 
tinguished  the  magnificent  silver  shrine, 
which  has  survived  the  wars  of  centuries. 
Among  the  vast  ibrsaken  palaces  may  be 
distinguished  that  of  VVallenstein,  the  fres- 
coes of  which  are  still  bright;  and  that  of 
Czernim,  still  more  vast,  but  quite  dilapi- 
dated. Prague  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 
Mr.  Hhcror,  more  picturee(|ue  and  more 
impreaaive  than  Vienna.  The  population,  in  1817,  amounted  to  70,000,  of  which  6783  were 
Jewa;  but,  by  documents  collected  in  1826,  Dr.  Sulzig  estimntes  it  at  10r),(MK),  independent 
of  12,0(X)  troops  in  garrison.  Of  these,  527  were  clergy,  883  nobility,  2003  public  func- 
tionaries, and  5608  artisans.  There  is  a  considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  making 
literary  collections,  in  Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  university  with  44  pro- 
fessors and  879  students,  and  a  library  of  100,(X)0  volumes.  There  is  a  national  muaeum, 
an  academy  of  painting,  fifteen  goocl  picture-galleries,  and  a  conscrvattjry  of  music.  The 
trade  of  the  kingdom  centres  very  much  in  Prague ;  and  three  great  annual  fairs  are  held 
there.  The  city  is  kept  very  clean,  but  indifferently  lighted,  and  some  of  its  streets  are 
unpaved. 

Bohemia  has  a  number  of  little  towns  of  fVom  2000  to  5000  inhabitants,  but  no  great 
cities,  except  its  capital.  We  may  mention  Budweis,  Pilsen ;  KAniggratz,  a  strong  place 
on  the  Silesian  fh>nticr;  Bger,  a  military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia;  Tabor,  founded 
by  the  Hussites,  who  gave  it  thia  scriptural  name ;  TAplitz,  celebrated  for  its  baths.  The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  do  not  accumulate  in 
tlin  larger  cities. 

Moravia,  in  which  we  shall  include  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  is 
a  country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally  fertile.  It 
has  also  a  fh>ntier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  those  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Bohemia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  beyond  which  are  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penotrote  the  country,  and  render  the  full  half  of  it  moun- 
tainous ;  out  broad  and  fruitful  valleys  intervene,  and  the  southern  part  consists  of  fine  and 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  March  or  Morava,  rising  in  the 
Silesian  frontier,  traverses  the  whole  country,  bearing  all  its  tributary  waters  down  to  ths 
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Danube.  Moravia  conUina  3,n70,(NN»  jocha  arable,  700,000  jiaaturo,  A0,000  vinevaida, 
l.liWMNIO  in  timber  The  pniduce  is,  wheat,  about  8,flO(MM)0  bushelK ;  rye,  H.OOJI.OflO  j 
barley,  M,«M),(MM) ;  oata,  lfl,0(NM>0<».  The  live  stock,  W7,<IOO  hontcn,  !»7,CHH»  oxen,  and 
4(W,(M)0  cows.  Tlie  pnxluco  of  flax  ia  alao  very  groat  Thia  ia  a  distinguwhed  manufcc- 
turing  province.  The  woollen  branch  flouriahea  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire ; 
employing  10,000  linms  and  1(NI,0IN)  men,  not  only  in  common  cloths  and  flannels,  but  in 
knneymeros  and  other  flne  fkbrica.  The  general  aUple  of  linen  ia  not  Iniw  flourishing; 
employing  yrt,(MH»  lonms,  lli,000  weavers,  and  800,000  iminners.  Cotton  aU)  givus  employ- 
ment to  1(MH»0  iteopio;  and  the  hosiery^  amounta  to  '.jOO,0(N)  woollen  and  l4(l,0<IO  cotton 
stockiiigR.  Moravia  and  Auatrian  Hileaia,  in  1817,  conUinod  l,7a.'),(NN)  inhahitanta;  of 
whom  4.')0,(HMI  were  of  Qmun,  and  1,300,000  of  Sclavonic  race,  with  !iH,(MKI  lews.  By 
the  census  of  1M45,  thev  had  increaaed  to  1,068,000. 

The  towns  of  Moravia  are  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olmuti  are  both  atrong  fortrosaes, 
and  barriera  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  !i7,000  inhabitanU,  ia  the  aeat  of  go- 
vernmont,  and  has  extensive  manuflicturea  of  fine  woollens.  Olmutx  is  a  great  market  for 
Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglau,  an  open  town,  haa  considerable  manuftctiires,  and  ia 
the  groatent  thoroughfare  in  Moravia.  Znaym,  the  ancient  scat  of  tho  Morav'an  princes,  is 
now  chiefly  supported  by  its  great  miliUry  hospiUl.  Troppau  and  Jhgorndorf,  in  Auatrian 
Hilesia,  are  strung  and  pretty  considerable  towns. 

SvmwcTT,  3. — Pruuian  Dnminioru. 

The  Gorman  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired  by 
successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  basia  of 
the  monarchy ;  of  Pomcrania  and  Silesia ;  and  of  territories  in  Saxony,  in  Weatphalia,  and 
on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forma  a  (^reat  mass  of  territory  in  the  eaatem  part  of  tho  north  of  Germany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  and  comprises  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Frankfort  and  Stettin;  containing  10,480  square  miles,  and  1,026,000  inhabitanta 
in  1827 :  it  is  neither  the  most  fertile  nor  the  moot  beautiful  part  of  this  great  country.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presenting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  Tho  grain,  though  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  sufficient  for  internal 
aupply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality.  Tohicco  and  flax  arc  cultivated  with  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved ;  but  tho  pastures  are  not  sufllcicntly  rich  tbi 
them.  Sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on  tho  sand-hills;  and  their  wool,  improved  by  tiio 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranlca  next  to  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a  fourth  part  of  tho 
Burfkco,  but  are  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  aflbrding  excellent  masta,  with  some  good  oak  forests. 
Tho  manufactures,  few  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  district  having  been  patronised 
with  great  zeal  bv  tho  government,  have  considerably  increased.  That  of  woollens  is  tho 
most  extensive ;  the  next  in  importance  are  linens  and  silk :  porcelain  and  other  ornamental 
fabrica  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable,  being  favoured  by 
the  great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  indeed,  only  touches  its  western 
btirder ;  but  its  great  tributaries,  tho  Elster  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Brandenburg ;  and  the 
Oder  runs  through  it  flrom  the  north.  The  navigation  of  these  rivera  is  gr»<atly  aided  by  the 
canals  that  unite  them. 

Berlin  (Jig.  422.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  tho  Prussian  monarchy,  is  one  of 
tho  finest  cities  in  Europe;  being  the  recent  ana  studied  creation  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
haa  been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  of  expenditure.    The  Branden* 
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burg  gate  (Jig.  423.)  is  considered  the  most  simple  and  majestic  portal  in  Europe.  On  the  enta- 
blature atanda  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  tiie  trophies  carried  ofTby  the  I^ench,  but  which 
Prussian  victories  have  now  restored  to  its  place.  This  matchless  gate  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  Linden-strasso,  which,  as  a  street  is  perhaps  also  without  a  rival.  It  is  divided,  by  double 
rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  aflbrd  delightful  walks,  and  along  which  are 
ranged  edifices  of  tho  most  majestic  and  classical  character.  Among  these  are  chiefly  remarked, 
the  palace  sittmted  on  the  Place  de  Gendarmes  (^fig.  181.),  seen  along  a  liiiu  of  lofty  fii^ade. 
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ornamented  with  porticoes,  statues,  and  ever^  variety  of  sculptural  decoration ;  the  Italian 
opera-house,  the  churches,  and  the  theatre,  built  with  the  intention  of  eclipsing  all  the  otiier 

productions  of  Prussian  architectural  tasto. 
Mr.  Russell,  however,  complains  that  there 
is  something  monotonous  in  the  design, 
which  is  uniformly  that  of  an  Ionic  portico 
on  a  very  simple  front.  The  same  fault  he 
imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  squares, 
though  they  are  broad,  spacious,  and  regu- 
lar. The  Spree,  which  divides  Berlin,  has 
only  the  appearance  of  a  broad  ditch,  navi- 
g^ated  by  flat-bottomed  boats.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  old  town,  a  scene  of  traffic, 
with  little  pretension  to  beauty.  The  popu- 
lation, which  in  1726  was  only  94,419,  had 
risen  in  1827  to  223,520.  Out  of  every 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Berlin  is  a  busy  city,  carrying  on  various  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  employing  300 
hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dresden.  There 
are  numerous  makers  of  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  trade  of  Berlin  is  also 
extensive,  as  it  communicates  by  the  Spree,  and  its  canals,  ^oth  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
An  university  has  lately  been  founded,  which,  in  1829,  contained  1752  students,  and  ranks 
second  to  none  in  Germany.  This  capital  has  also  royal  academies  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts ;  a  splendid  public  library ;  cabinets  of  natural  history ;  a  botanic  garden  containing 
12,000  exotic  plants ;  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 

The  other  towns  of  Brandenburg  are  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  by 
Frederick  the  Great  as  a  military  residence,  is  regularly  and  very  handsomely  built,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  yet,  according  to  a  late  writer,  it  suggests  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
barrack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stiff  figures  of  recruits  moving  slowly  to  the  marching 
step,  under  smart  and  severe  instructors.  Frederick's  palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himself.  Frankfort 
on  tlie  Oder  cannot  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  namesake  on  the  Mayn :  it  is  still  a 
considerable  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which  is  here 
a  broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  holding 
five  yearly  markets,  much  frequented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old 
capital,  is  still  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Kustrin  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towns, 
the  former  of  great  strength. 

Pomerania  is  a  long  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lying  along  the  Baltic.  The  Odor  here 
enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  u  large  and  winding  h^,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  It  is  divided  into  the  governments 
of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Koeslin,  containing  a  population  of  869,958.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  fer  from  productive ;  yet  in  others,  especially  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden, 
It  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain  more  than  sufficient  for  the  interior  supply. 
There  arc  few  manufactures ;  but  the  commodities  of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  are  brought 
down  the  Oder,  and  cxpoiLed  fi'om  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  capital, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  but  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities 
in  the  monarchy,  containing  a  population  of  25,000,  including  the  military.  In  1827,  there 
entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,024  vessels,  and  nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsund,  the 
former  capital  of  Svv-edish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a  wide  flat  territory,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  great  island  of  Rugen,  and  so  enclosed  by  bays  and  lakes  that  it  can  com- 
'  municate  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fort- 
resses in  Europe,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Wallenstein ;  but  the  walls  are 
now  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  ramparts  arc  used  only  as  a  promenade.    Tlie  vessels 
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which  entered  and  quitted  its  port  in  1827  were  6324.    Anklam,  Stolpe,  WoUin,  Stargard, 
and  Kocslin,  are  also  ports  and  towns  deserving  of  mention. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  originally  a 
Polish  province ;  but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  intr<> 
duced  industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is 
considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly : 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ;  while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  races.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  the  Riesengebirge,  the  most  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekoppe,  5400  feet  high ;  and  though  not  adorned  by  lakes,  it  exhibits  very  picturesnue 
scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of  "  German  Switzerland."  Silesia  contains 
15,600  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnitz, 
which,  in  1827,  comprised  a  population  of  2,362,562  persons ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  was  1,992,598.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun- 
tainous, 6,900,000  are  under  the  plough ;  yet  so  great  is  the  population,  that  it  is  only  in 
favourable  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  suffices  for  the  consumption  of  the  people.  Flax 
ia  cultivated  in  a  very  great  quantity;  yet- still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  the  material.  Hops,  totiacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productions. 
The  live  stock  that  is  reared  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amounted  to  2,229,000 ;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  export,  in  a  great  measure  superseding  the 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britaui.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  manufacturing  country  m  all 
Germany;  its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  durability.  In  1805,  they  employed  35,000  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
12,000,000  rix-dollars ;  but  Bonaparte's  decrees,  and  Uie  successful  rivalry  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount,  which  is  now  only  estimated  at  from  7,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  of  which  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  are  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  in  spinning.  Yam  is  exported ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  Bohemian  cloth 
is  brought  hither  to  be  bleach  ad.  The  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountain- 
ous district,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  various  processes.  The  woollen  fabric,  though  less  considerable,  employs  .5500  looms, 
and  is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  productive, 
the  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures,  chiefly  by  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin,  and  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia; 
of  wine  from  Austria;  and  of  India  goods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  towns  of  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a  thriving  state. 
Breslau,  the  capital,  however,  in  1827,  contained  87,119  people,  l^sides  the  military,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  province,  maintaining  intimate  communications  with 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic.  It  has  also  a  flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library, 
and  other  valuable  collections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned  men,  particularly  Garve 
and  Wolf.  Schweidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was  made  by  Frederick 
his  chief  place  of  arms  during  the  seven  years'  war ;  but  when  Napoleon  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1807,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Glatz,  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley,  has  two  castles,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modem  fortifica- 
tion. Liegnitz  is  less  remarkable  for  its  own  strength  than  tor  the  signal  victory  there 
gained  by  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760,  Hirschberg,  situated  amid  the  most 
romantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  visitants.  The 
other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Gross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Neisse,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  a  marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wet  ditch.  Brieg  and  Gdrlitz 
are  considerable  open  towns. 

Prussian  Saxony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  portions 
severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  ft»m  all  tSe  neighbouring  states,  great  and 
small,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  within  them,  and  sometimes  enclosing  within 
itself  fragments  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Royal  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover.  It 
is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt,  containing  1,306,240 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though 
on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz  and  tlie  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  con- 
siderable sandy  and  marshy  tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain, 
which  is  cultivated  with  particular  skill  and  diligence.  Flax  and  tobacco,  with  rape  and 
linseed,  are  iilso  in  great  plenty.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  kept  up  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool  ranks 
with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  especially  salt,  of  which 
a  great  vein  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory.    The  common  manufactures  of 
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linen  and  woollen  are  generally  diffused,  without  bein^  carried  to  any  remarkable  extent 
The  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  parts,  affords  the  opportunity  of  a  very  active 
trade.  The  territory  is  rated  at  10,076  square  miles.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely 
German  and  Protestants,  this  having  been  at  an  early  period  the  grand  seat  of  Luther  a 
reformation. 

The  towns  are  not  generally  very  large,  but  numerous,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  German  warfare.  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  as  the  capital,  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe ;  and,  for  its  noble  defence 
against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Its 
works  are  of  immense  extent,  bounded  on  most  of  its  circuit  by  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  rest  by 
a  ditch,  not  wet,  but  very  broad,  and  carefully  undermined.  The  horrible  sacking  of  Magde- 
burg by  the  imperialists,  in  1631,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the 
memory  of  Count  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  It  is  a  fine  old  city ;  the  houses  largu 
and  massive :  it  has  a  spacious  market-place,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Otho  the  Great,  and 
an  irregular  but  very  brond  principal  street.  Once  a  powerful  free  city,  it  now  contains 
32,000  inhabitants,  a  number  of  manufactures,  and  enjoys  a  consi.lerable  trade  up  and  down 
the  Elbe.  Erfurt,  formerly  one  of  the  principal  cities,  and  a  central  mart,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  has  now  completely  yielded  the  palm  to  Leipzig ;  and,  instead  of  60,000,  contains 
only  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still  a  strong  fortress,  forming  the  key  between  Saxony 
and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a  distinguished  Saxon  capital,  where  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  wos  first  reared,  is  now  only  a  small  but  strong  town.  Halle  is  a  large 
city  of  21,500  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  universities  of 
Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halberstadt  is  also  a 
large  open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Quedlinburg  was  once  distinguished  for  the 
unbounded  wealth  of  its  nunnery,  the  abbess  of  which  had  the  principal  seat  and  vote  on  the 
bench  of  prelates ;  but  since  1696  its  wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed. 
Muhlhausen,  Merseburg,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg,  Torgau,  Stendahl,  Salzwedel,  are  also 
considerable  towns,  of  from  4000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Lutzen  is  only  a  village ;  but  its  site 
is  distinguished  by  the  victory  and  fall  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  hero. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts ;  but,  by 
cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  territory,  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It 
extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments  of  Munster,  Mindcn,  and  Arens- 
berg  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,712.  The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parte ; 
the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  affords  some  good 
corn-land ;  the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the 
Hartz,  which  render  the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine 
wood.  The  staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe.  The 
valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  also  very  abimdant.  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality.  Upwards  of  20,000 
looms  were  at  work  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  produc- 
tions down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ;  but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  reaches 
the  sea,  or  even  extends  to  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  towns  of  Prussian  Westphalia  are  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster, 
Minden,  and  Arensberg.  Munster,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  and  too  well  known 
from  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Anabaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is 
still  a  flourishing  place,  which  between  1802  and  1817  increased  its  population  from  12,797 
to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  great  eras  of  European  history. 
Minden,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  the  British  arms  in  1759,  lies  on  the 
Weser,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  A  beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the 
river,  its  numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the 
Weser  opens  the  passage  called  Porta  Westphalica.  Arensberg,  once  the  seat  of  a  count 
of  that  name,  and  Paderbom,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  were  distinguished  places  in  the  middle 
ages,  but  have  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  Westphalian  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  fine  linen.  In  1811  there  were  exposed  in  its 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleachfields 
employ  450  labourers.  There  is  also  a  surprising  number  of  little  towns,  of  from  2(K)0  to 
5000  people :  Rucklinghausen,  Kosfeld,  Steinfiirt,  Herfbrden,  Brakel,  Wasburg,  Lippstadt, 
Soet,  Hamm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iserlon,  Altona,  and  Siegen. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces ;  one  bearing  the 
compound  appellation  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
have  recently  been  incorporated  into  one  province,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  Its  populo/- 
tion  amounts  to  2,168,163. 

Julich-Cleve-Berg  consists  of  the  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  incorporated  with 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guclderland,  the  abbacies 
of  Essen  and  Werden,  and  a  few  other  small  places.     It  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  of  the 
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course  of  the  Rhine,  extending  on  botli  sides  of  that  river.  Of  all  the  Prussian  territories, 
it  is  the  leiist  fiivoured  by  nature.  On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains,  including  the  remarlcable  group  called  the  Siebengebirge,  or  Seven  Hills  ;  not, 
indeed,  exceeding  the  height  of  200()  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged.  The  opposite  bank  is, 
indeed,  level,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  sandy  plains  and  wide  morasses :  the  country, 
therefore,  does  not  produce  corn  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  any  thing  in  abundance 
except  flax.  Under  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants  exert  a  manu- 
facturing industry  beyond  what  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia  or  even  of  Germany. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  the  variety  of  fabrics 
carried  on  there.  Cloth,  metals,  and  tobacco  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are 
exported  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  district,  so  little 
favoured  by  nature,  is  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  extent,  of  any  that  belongs  to 
Prussia.  The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles ;  while  the  inhabitants,  according  to  HoflVnan's 
table,  amounted,  in  1817,  to  935,040.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  along  the  Rhino 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ;  the  Meuse  also  runs  along  its  western 
border.  The  hills,  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many  peculiarly  bold  and  pictu- 
,  resque  sites,  as  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  river,  crowned  with  ancient  castles. 

Some  fine  cities  adorn  the  territory.    Cologne  {fig-  425.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 

Germany,  and  till  1797,  was  an 
425  •  imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 

bishop,  who  was  once  an  elector. 
It  still  contains  above  50,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade,  being  the  chief  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
productions  brought  down  the 
Rhine  for  colonial  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  In  1814, 3039  ves- 
sels entered  its  port.  The  silk  manufacture  employs  494  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
800,000  rix-dollars.  The  liquor  called  Cologne  water  is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out  to  the 
annual  amount  of  80,000  or  90,000  flasks.  Dusseldorf  (Jig.  426.),  long  an  electoral  resi- 
dence, is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in 
426  Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  fot 

a  promenade,  and  its  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich. 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses, 
arranged  in  regular  streets,  and  the  fine 
gardens  which  surround  the  city,  consti- 
tute its  attractions.  It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade ;  and  though  the  population 
between  the  years  1787  and  1804  had 
fallen  from  12,102  to  11,844,  it  has  again  risen  as  high  as  18,000.  Cleves,  a  much  smaller 
town,  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal.  The 
late  palace  of  the  grand  duke  is  still  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  Bonn,  a  well-built  imperial  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.  Elberfeld  and  Krefeld  are  large  and  flourishing  places ;  its 
chief  seats  of  manufacture,  Rees,  Solingen,  Muhlheim,  Reuss,  Lennep,  are  also  deserving  of 
mention. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of 
the  river  higher  up  than  that  last  described.  The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  formerly  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Tr6ves,  which,  with  various  little  states  and  cities,  has  now  merged  into 
the  Prussian  dominion.  The  Rhine  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  one 
side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  Lahn  and  the  Lieg.  The  province  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  the  principal  chains  in  the  west  being  the  Hundsruck,  a  rocky,  calcareous 
group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  feet  high,  and  firom  whose  sides  vast  woods 
overhang  theMoselle.  The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  frontier;  and  on  the 
east,  the  principal  chains  belong  to  the  Wasgau.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
planted  with  vines,  and  present  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  very  various ;  but  though  many  tracts  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a  very  great  part  is  under  careful  cultivation.  Rye  and  oata 
are  tiie  chief  grains;  but  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  particu- 
larly those  of  Hockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moselle  and  Ahr ;  they 
are  celebrated  over  Europe,  and  from  26,000  to  28,000  acres  are  occupied  in  producing  them. 
As  a  manufacturing  district,  the  present  by  no  means  rivals  that  above  described  ;  yet  there 
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ia  in  Aachen,  a  very  extensive  liibric  of  cloths,  some  of  which  are  exported.  These  clothp, 
with  wine  and  wood,  form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade,  independent  of  the  passage  of 
vessels  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  The  area  is  6332  miles;  the  population  in  1817  was 
972,724. 

Coblentz  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  after- 
wards of  the  princes  of  Treves.  It  contains,  therefore,  many  fine  old  edifices,  both  public 
and  private.  During  the  French  revolution  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
court,  and  the  asylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  The  situation  is  delightful,  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable depdt  for  the  Rhenish  and  Moselle  wines  brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Ehrenbreitstein  (Jig.  427.),  a  small  town,  on  a  rock  above  which 
stood  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe :  it  was  demolished  in  1801. 


EhrenbreiMein. 

Of  the  Other  towns,  Trdves  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  either  in  Prance  or 
Germany,  being  noticed  by  the  Rooians  under  the  appellation  Trevirorum  Civitas.  The 
inhabitants  have  even  a  boastful  proverb  that  "  before  Rome  was,  Treveri  stood."  It  was  a 
great  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  contains  many  superb  churches  and  convents  as  monu- 
ments of  its  former  grandeur;  but  many  of  them  are  now  empty,  and  going  to  ruin.  The 
place  has  still  12,7.50  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Prance,  and  in  the  wine  and 
wood  of  the  Moselle.  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
territory,  containing  a  population  of  32,000,  chiefly  employed  in  manufactures.  These  con- 
sist chiefly  in  kerseymere  and  other  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  1358  looms,  and  produce  a 
value  of  400,000Z.  The  city  ia  also  very  ancient,  having  been  a  residence  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irregular  spot  of  ground,  its 
streets  are  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dirty.  Kreuzenach  and  Saarbruck  are  also  con- 
siderable towns,  and  Saar-Louis  is  a  strong  fortresa  St  Goar  and  Bacharach  are  only  vil- 
lages -  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  them.  Neuf- 
chfttel  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Switzerland. 

SuBBECT.  3. — Smaller  Slates. 
I.  Bavaria. 

Bavaria,  next  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  German  states.  At 
various  periods  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  their 
house  even  attempted  a  rivalry  with  that  of  Austria ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a  great  increase  in  1777,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles-Theodore,  who  brought  into  it  a  great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a  much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
from  Napoleon ;  who  hoped  to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  ond  was  finally  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  received  from  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg, 
and  port  of  Upper  Austria ;  from  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  At  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, Bavaria  was  obliged  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  from  Austria ;  but  she  was 
indemnified  by  the  territory  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtzburg, 
and  others,  once  great  and  powerful,  whose  burghers  were  princes,  and  whose  almost  im- 
pregnable walls  enabled  them  to  defy  the  greatest  monarchs,  but  who  had  sunk  under  the 
recent  political  shocks.  The  new  acquisitions  in  Swabia  and  Fmnconia  form  a  tolerably 
connected  state  with  Bavaria ;  but  the  Rhenish  territory  is  a  [wrtion  entirely  severed  from 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  has  a  mountainous  character,  produced  chiefly  by  branches 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain  ranges.    The  Noric  Alps,  in  the  south,  are  the  most  formi- 
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dable,  and  several  of  their  pinnacles  rise  to  tlie  hciglit  of  9000  feet.  On  the  northern  side, 
it  borders  on  the  Rhenish  chain  of  the  Wasgau,  on  the  Thuringian  and  Bohemian  forests. 
The  Spossart,  the  Steigerwald,  and  the  Ficiiteigebirge,  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Franco- 
nia  along  the  Mayn.  Between  those  mountains  there  are  not  only  broad  valleys,  but  even 
extended  plains,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
these  arc  covered  by  morasses,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  not  yielding  even  turf.  The 
greatest  rivers  of  Germany  water  Bavaria  :  the  Danube  intersects  the  chief  portion  of  it ; 
Franconia  is  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  and  the  Rhenish  territory  by  the  Rhine.  The  Danube 
receives  from  the  Tyrol  important  tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  Iller,  and  the  Iser.  After  every 
deduction,  Bavaria  is  a  very  fruitful  region  ;  but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  unprosperous 
state.  The  cultivators  are  superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ;  and  they  are  so  bound 
down  by  servitudes,  corvees,  and  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  as  to  discou- 
rage all  their  efforts.  The  legislature,  however,  has  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish 
these  burthens,  by  commuting  them  for  a  regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  corn- 
lands,  and  the  wheat  of  the  Danube  is  very  good  ;  but  the  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  and  their  number 
is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000 :  but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to ;  and,  in  case  of  sickness,  the 
husbandmen,  instead  of  applying  remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  favourite  shrine. 
In  1821,  there  were  30,000  of  these  cattle  pilgrimages.  Horses  and  sheep  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  of  still  worse  breed ;  but  the  hog,  yielding  a  favourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very 
anxious  care :  in  1794,  there  were  400,000  hogs  in  the  kingdom.  A  good  wine  is  produced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mojni,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  eimers,  of  which  part  is 
taken  off  by  Saxony.  Timber  is  a  national  staple,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
covered  with  natural  forests ;  oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
The  Bavarian  minerals  are  salt  and  iron.  The  salt  mines  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and 
Rf»enheim,  produce  40,000  tons ;  those  of  Berchtoldsgoden,  15,200  tons.  The  iron  mines 
yield  32,000  tons.  There  is  also  a  considerable  supply  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Mayn.  The  manufactures,  which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are  established  almost  exclusively 
in  the  newly  acquired  free  cities.  Even  linen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  infancy ;  but 
there  are  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  sufficient  for  internal 
supply.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  leather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in 
gold  and  silver :  these  last  chiefly  at  Augsburg ;  also  a  good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy 
and  beer  are  reckoned  excellent.  The  limited  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Danube  on  one  side,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  cattle, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  wine  ;  receiving  in  return,  colonial  produce  and  fine  manufactures 
of  every  kind. 

In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  since  1818,  has  been  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  represented  by  an  assembly  divided  into  two  chambers ;  the  lower  contains 
a  representative  for  every  7000  families.  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  them  only  once 
in  three  years.  The  regular  army  consists  of  36,500  infantry,  6400  cavalry,  and  3350  artil- 
lery. •  It  is  raised  by  a  conscription,  including  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty.  There  is 
also  a  strong  reserve  and  landwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  any  recent  enumeration ;  but  from  ofiicial  data,  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  1826, 4,037,017. 
The  numbers  were.  Catholics,  2,880,383;  Protestants,  1,094,633;  Jews,  57,000.  Bavaria, 
at  least  the  original  territory,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  Germany ; 
yet  great  eflbrts  are  now  made  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  education,  especially  for 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  but  mostly  in  the  free 
cities  and  other  acquired  territories.  The  collections,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes 
are  munificent^  and  on  a  greater  scale,  compared  with  its  resources,  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  state.  The  library  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  works ;  the  picture  gallery,  chiefly  removed  from  Dusseldorf,  is  also  most  splendid ; 
and  there  are  several  of  both,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  other  cities. 

In  regard  to  local  details,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate  the 
former  political  distinctions,  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded  upon 
its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivers.  A  statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been 
given. 

Munich,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Iser ;  and  though  it  cannot  boast 
any  thing  which  suggests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ancient  or  modem,  it  is  handsome,  and 
fiill  of  well-built  modem  houses,  and  public  edifices ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved. 
Hassel  ranks  it  among  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
however,  though  of  vast  extent,  and  with  towers  350  feet  high,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to 
be  frightful  in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  design,  or  expression,  and 
not  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  of  St  Michael,  in  which  the 
public  library  is  deposited,  is  more  elegant,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  palace  has  also  been  considered  a  good  specimen  of  modern  architecture.  The  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000  souls. 
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There  are  other  ancient,  venerable,  and  important  citioH  in  Buvaria.  Augsburf;  {jig.  428.)( 
40g  ^^^  tliree  centuriea  apfo,  outshone  all  the  otiicrs, 

being  the  chief  seat  both  of  incrciiants  and 
noblua  A  thousand  flags  then  floated  from 
tiie  castellated  mansions  and  along  the  al- 
most impregnable  ramparts.  Augsburg  was 
once  the  chief  seat  of  painting  in  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  Plans  Holbein  and  other 
eminent  artists,  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
exterior  walls,  covered  with  landscapes 
and  groups  of  figures,  executed  in  brilliant 
colours,  though  somewhat  Gothic  in  design. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  other  old  cities, 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  hand- 
somcst  are  in  the  suburbs,  beyond  the  now-decaying  walls.  The  town-house,  however,  is 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  and  a  picture-gallery 
of  some  value,  though  many  of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Mimich.  Augs- 
burg is  still  di8tinguishe<l  tor  its  calico-printing,  which,  in  1805,  employed  6938  persons ;  for 
its  gold  and  silver  lace ;  for  its  mathematical  instruments ;  and  for  its  trade,  which  employs 
2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,0t)0,(X)0/.  sterling.  It  has  32,000  inhabitants.  Nurem- 
berg, once  the  boost  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  seat  of  its  arts,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria ;  a  change  indignantly  felt  by  its  ancient  and 
opulent  burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buildings  are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  its 
ancient  art :  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paintings  on  glass,  and  select  works  by  Albeit 
Durer,  a  native  of  the  town,  ond  others  by  Sachsens,  Behaim,  and  Pirckheyincr.  Nurem- 
berg is  above  all  famed  for  its  inventions ;  those  of  the  watch,  the  making  of  brass,  copper- 
plate engraving,  the  pedal,  the  musket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed  for  one  or 
other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but  not  regularly 
built.  The  town-house,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished,  the  latter  especiolly, 
for  their  paintings  in  glass.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to 
40,0<K).  Bamberg  is  also  a  very  handsome  and  ancient  free  city,  with  a  castle,  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  strength,  and  flourishing  university.  Wurtzburg  is  a  city  of  similar  charac- 
ter, celebrated  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  jwssessing  an  university,  the  medical  school  of  which 
429  is  distinguished  all  over  Germany.     Schweinfurt  was 

likcwi.so  distinguished,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  as 
a  grand  military  position.  Regensburg,  which  we  call 
Ratisbon,  was  a  Roman  city,  and  in  modern  times, 
venerated  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet ;  the  house 
used  for  which  purpose  still  remains,  but  bears  few 
marks  of  that  dignified  destination.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment is  the  cathedral,  which  forms  an  ancient  and  noble 
Gothic  structure  (Jig:  429.).  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high  well-built 
houses.  It  suflered  severely  during  the  five  days'  battle 
in  1809,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  It 
still  flourishes  by  a  very  extensive  trade  on  the  Danube, 
being  the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Ulm  and 
Vienna.  Landshut  is  a  neat  small  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive ond  very  curious  library.  Nordlingen,  only  a 
moderate  town,  is  celebrated  in  military  history  for 
several  remarkable  b.ittlep.     Anspoch  ond  Bayreuth, 

capitols  of  circles.    Pussaii  is  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  site,  and  the  treaty 
signed  there,  in  l.'>32,  brtwoeu  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

2.  Wirtemberff. 
Wirtemberg  does  not  follow  Biivoria  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  but  wc  shall  here  notice 
it  as  completing  the  principal  soutlioi-n  states.  Wirtemberg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swobia ;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  west  It  is  entirely  tra- 
versed, from  south  to  north,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Block  Forest,  and  flowing 
due  north,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim ;  and  by  the  Upper  Danul)e,  which,  rising  from 
nearly  the  some  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  passes  Ulm  iind  enters  Bavaria. 
The  mountains  nowhere  rise  to  on  olpine  height:  on  the  western  border  is  the  Block  Forest; 
but  none  of  its  branches  within  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3000  feet.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  niinio  of  plain  con  apply ;  but  there  arc  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys ;  rendering  Wirtciiiborg,  nn  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
in  Germany.     If  is  nckdiind  to  rontaiu  1,810,:«)2  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pasture, 
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70,206  of  vineyard,  and  1,735,466  woodland.  The  produce  of  grain  of  every  kind,  including 
maize,  is  computed  at  0,0(K),00()  bushels;  of  wine,  IfiO.OOO  eimers:  apples,  pears,  potatoes, 
and  garden  stuffs  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  witii  that  of  sheep, 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Wirtomberg,  and  hus  lately  been  much 
improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  grasses  and  stall-feeding.  In  horses,  hogs, 
and  bees,  tiiis  country  is  below  the  general  level  of  Germany.  Geese  are  reared  in  sur- 
prising numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive  forests  are  valuable 
not  only  by  their  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  which  are  a 
considerable  resource  to  the  poor  as  foml,  and  from  which  spirituous  liquors  are  extracted. 
The  mines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  3000  tons,  and  of  some  salt  The  manu- 
factures are  limited :  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or  woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000  incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce 
is  brisk.  The  export  consists  in  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  some  grain  and  timber,  some 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  and  manufactured  tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial 
goods,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manufactures.  The  government  is  now  the  most  decidedly 
constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ;  the  nation  being  represented  by  states,  which  assemble 
every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  and  enjoy  all  the  attributes  proper  to  such  institutions. 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  always  been  the  most  intractable  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Austria  and  the  Diet.  In  no  country  is  there  a  more  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. It  has  one  flourishing  university ;  and  its  schools  and  seminaries  of  other  descrip- 
tions are  said,  by  Hassel,  to  bo  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  features.  1.  Circle  of  the 
Neckar,  comprising  the  course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg.  2.  Circle  of  the 
Black  Forest,  being  the  territory  covered  by  that  range  of  mountains.  3.  Circle  of  the 
Danube.  4.  Circle  of  the  Jaxt,  deriving  its  name  from  a  small  river  of  that  name,  and 
occupying  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  kmgdom. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Bea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  described  as  large  and  dull ;  but  the 
streets  arc  broad  and  well  paved,  especially  the  principal  one,  called  the  KOnigstrassc.  In 
its  nine  squares  and  eighty-seven  streets  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  the 
new  royal  palace  is  elegant;  but  there  are  no  monuments  of  antiquity,  no  objects  calling  up 
any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a  library  of  2(K),()00  volumes,  includ- 
ing 12.000  bibles,  and  a  celebrated  gymnasium,  attended  by  545  scholars.  The  manufactures 
and  trtide  arc  of  little  consequence.    Population  32,0(X). 

Among  the  other  cities,  Ulm,  in  the  circle  of  the  Danube,  may  take  the  lead.  This  once 
great  imperial  city  is  happily  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point 
where  the  Danube,  swelled  by  the  Iller  and  the  Blau,  becomes  a  great  navigable  stream.  It 
retains,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  its  once  extensive  industry,  chiefly  in  linen  manufactures, 
which  now  employ  only  300  persons.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  old  German  style,  with 
high  gables ;  tlie  streets  are  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  ornament  of  Ulin  is  the 
catliedral  (Jig.  430.),  one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  tiie  kind  in  Europe.    It  is  described 

by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  "  English-looking ;"  broad,  bold, 
and  lofly,  in  a  massive  and  imposing  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  416  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  the 
tower  337  feet  high.  The  interior  is  very  noble, 
and  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  the  old  German 
masters.  Ulm  derives  a  dark  celebrity  from  the 
overthrow  and  surrender  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Mack,  in  1805.  There  are  still  remains  of 
the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once  defended. 
Halle  is  another  free  city  of  Swabia.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  its  town-house  and  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Michael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  very 
extensive  salt-works,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock 
salt ;  also  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.  Ileil- 
bronn  is  a  strong  little  town,  situated  on  the  Neckar, 
in  a  fine  wine  country,  ;i,nd  carrying  on  some 
branches  of  industry.  Ludwigsburg,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  same  river,  is  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  royal  family.  Ttibingen,  in  the  Black 
Forest,  contains  the  national  university,  with  five  faculties,  attended  by  557  students. 

3. — Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Baden  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhine,  fi-om  Basle  to  Mann- 
heim, sloping  down  from  the  Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring.  Its  surfiice,  of 
nearly  6000  square  miles,  contains  no  plain,  but  a  number  of  broad  fine  valleys  subordinate 
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to  the  great  valley,  aniotiff  which  the  Mur^rthal  and  the  Kinzigthal  are  the  ramt  important. 
The  mountains  ot  the  Black  Forest  nowhere  rise  much  above  4000  feut^  and  their  heads  are 
not  covered  with  snow  more  than  half  the  year :  they  abound,  as  their  name  implies,  with 
dark  and  majestic  woods.  The  soil  in  the  lower  valleys  is  everywhere  fertile  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  richest  pasture  covers  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  Danube  rises  from  three  springs 
near  Donaucscliingen,  but  leaves  the  territory  while  yet  little  more  than  a  brook.  Of  tar 
greater  importance  is  the  majestic  circuit  made  by  the  Rhine  along  the  whole  southern  and 
western  border.  The  lower  course  of  the  Neckar  also  flows  through  Baden ;  and  numerous 
small  but  fertilising  streams  descend  from  the  Black  Forest  into  the  Rhine.  Grain  is  pro- 
duced so  abundantly  ns  to  afford  a  surplus  for  exportation :  the  wheat  yields  a  very  fine  flour, 
to  which  we  may  add  the  finest  hemp  in  Germany,  and  excellent  tobacco.  Pulse,  flax,  and 
hops  are  less  productive.  Fruits  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  the  same  vast  profusion 
as  in  Wirtemberg.  The  vineyards  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  extensive,  and  enjoy 
a  high  reputation ;  but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  Bodensee, 
called  see-wine,  or  lake-wine,  is  much  less  prized.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  is  great, 
amounting  to  400,000  head ;  and  the  hogs  are  estimated  at  104,000 :  but  horses  and  sheep 
are  not  reared  with  the  same  success.  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  animals  has  been 
much  diminished,  yet,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Black  Forest,  the  wild  hog,  the  stag,  and  the 
fox,  afibrd  still  too  much  scope  for  the  amusement  and  occupation  of  iumtiiig.  The  forests 
of  noble  trees  aflbrd  a  most  valuable  commodity,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  down  the 
Rhine  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  salt  are  pretty  considerable ;  none 
of  them  very  great.  The  manufactures  are  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include 
many  fabrics  of  wood,  particularly  clocks,  to  the  great  number  of  107,oi)0 ;  also  .51,000  dozen 
of  metal  spoons.  Linen  employs  about  10,00(t  persons.  Baden  enjoys  a  great  transit  trade, 
from  its  situation  along  the  Rhine  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland; 
it  has  also  a  regular  trade  in  the  export  of  its  own  wood,  wooden  clocks,  fruits,  grain,  and 
wine.     Mannheim  is  the  chief  emporium. 

The  population  of  Baden  was  found,  in  1819,  to  be  about  1,100,000;  and  it  had  increased 
in  1832  to  1,201,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrations  to  Russia  and  America. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  about  800,000  Catholics,  380,000  Evangelicals,  and  15,000  Jews. 
Since  1817,  Baden  has  had  a  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  The  revenue  may  amount  to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  guilders ; 
but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  army  is  from  8000  to  10,000, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  landwehr;  to  which  may  be  added  the  landsturm  or  levee  en 
masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100,000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently 
been  very  extensive :  there  are  two  universities,  four  lyceums,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

Carlsruhe,  as  a  capital,  is  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  gay  and  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  residence  attracts:  this  gives 
it  a  very  lively  aspect;  yet  though  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank 
08  palaces,  its  aspect,  according  to  a  late  traveller,  is  only  that  of  a  very  large  and  handsome 
country  village.  It  has  a  fine  lyceum,  and  several  scientific  collections  and  establishments, 
though  not  on  a  very  great  scale. 

Baden  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  the  junction  of  tiie  Neckar 
and  Rhine,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  is  too 
mathematically  regular,  all  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  house 
beingof  the  same  height.  An  extensive  and  strong  castellated  palace  extends  along  the 
Rhine,  and  contains  a  handsome  collection  of  antiquities,  casts,  drawings,  paintings,  with 
remaii-^  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,000  volumes.  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany ;  and  above  it  the  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  still 
frowns,  a  Imge  majestic  pile ;  though  the  mass  of  its  walls  lies  in  fragments  in  the  ditch 
beneath.  Its  cellars  still  contain  the  famous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  pipes  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  The  most  ancient  German  university,  founded  in 
1386,  still  flourishes  under  royal  patronage,  and  has  820  students.  Philipsburg,  once  among 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Europe,  hos  been  dismantled  since  1802.  Rastadt,  famous  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  is  only  a  small  country  town.  Baden,  encircled  by  seven  lofty  fir-clad 
hills,  attracts  strangers  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm  baths,  which 
make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  sick,  the  fashionable,  and  the  gay.  Kehl,  opposite  to  Strns- 
burg,  is  an  important  military  position.  Freiburg,  a  considerable  town,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  has  a  well-endowed  university.  Constance,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  from  it,  has  a  little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a  great  deal  of 
pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a  good  deal  of  indiflercnt  wine. 

4. — Kinfrdom  of  Saxony. 

The  kingdom  of  Saxony  now  consists  of  a  much  diminished  part  of  the  former  possessions 

of  that  great  house,  which  once  held  the  chief  swa»'  in  northern  Germany.     The  policy  of 

Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a  greater  magnitude  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed,  by 

annexing  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  wiUi  a  considerable  portion  of  Poland,  under  tlie 
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title  of  tlie  duchy  of  Wanaw.  But  of  all  these  acquisitiona  Saxonv  was  stripped,  in  coiw 
sequence  of  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  downfikll.  The  kingdom  now 
consista  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  courre  for  about  a  hundred  miles  after 
it  forces  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  mighty  rock  wall  of  the  Erzgobirge,  which 
separates  it  from  Bohemia.  On  this  Tine  it  receives  several  fine  tributaries ;  the  Mulda  and 
the  White  Elster  flrom  the  west,  the  Black  Elster  fh>m  the  east  The  eastern  borders  of 
Saxony  are  watered  bv  the  Neisse  and  the  Spree :  on  its  frontiers  are  several  chains  of 
mountains:  the  Erzgeoirge  on  the  south,  a  rich  metalliferous  range;  the  Riescngebirge  in 
Swabia ;  the  Vogel^rff  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  west.  The  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany;  notwithstanding  which  it  cannot 
fully  supply  with  bread  the  dense  manufacturing  and  mining  population.  A  great  part  of 
the  surraco  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1,300,000,  the  wool  of 
which  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  bv  the  introduction  of  the  merino  Itroed.  The 
woods  are  extensive ;  but,  since  the  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufactures.  The  mining  operations, 
though  in  the  hands  of  government,  are  conducted  with  a  science  and  a  diligence  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  arc,  silver,  48,000  marks ;  load, 
10,400  cwt. ;  cobalt,  8900;  tin,  2400;  copper,  600;  iron,  24,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses 
all  tlie  rest  of  Germany  in  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fiflhs 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable ;  but  it  is  in 
cottons  that  this  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that 
the  Saxon  ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  Englisii,  and  Uiat,  if  they 
cannot  support  the  competition,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  manufactured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  with  which  they  are  extracted ; 
and  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  that  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony 
is  particularly  active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of  this  vast 
country  is  carried  on  there ;  independent  of  which,  the  other  goods  brought  to  its  three  fairs 
are  estimated  at  18,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in  general, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by   wagons,  though  a  good  deal  also  goes  along  the  Elbe. 

The  population  of  Saxony,  in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,400,000.  Lutheninism,  which  was 
first  established  here,  is  almost  universal,  there  being  only  40,000  Catholics;  though,  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  the  king  himself  is  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained,  since  1811,  com- 
plete equality  for  those  of  his  own  creed.  Tho  difllision  of  knowledge  is  general ;  but 
there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig:  the  schools  are  said  to  be  on  a  contracted 
scale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  ineffectual. 
Dresden  {fig.  431.),  though  not  one  of  tlie  largest,  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  elegant 

of  the  German  cities :  it  has  even  Keen 
called  the  Florence  of  Germany.  It  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the  country 
around  presenting  a  mixture  of  romantic 
natural  scenery,  with  the  richest  possible 
cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  are 
on  one  side  abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  pictu- 
resque; on  the  other,  they  swell  into 
graceful  and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  somewhat 
narrow,  but  bordered  by  many  lofty  palaces 
of  the  Saxon  nobles,  built  in  a  simple  and 
austere  style  of  architecture.  The  royal 
palace  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  many  elegant  features ;  but  these  are  so  various  and 
scattered,  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a  whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  built  in  a  lighter  and  more  regular  style,  and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  ma^ificence  of  the  opposite  city,  which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
fashionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  of  eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Germany.  DreSlen  is  illustrious  for  its  collections  in  literature  and  tlie 
arts.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  There  is  also  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of 
casts,  and  of  antiquities.     Population  60,000. 

Among  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a  little  city,  above  the  Elbe,  which  gives  name  to  the  circle, 
adorned  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a  rock  of  gra- 
nite. It  is  now  converted  into  the  royal  manufiictory  of  porcelain,  producing  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  article  in  Europe.  Freyberg,  the  capital  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Erzge- 
bir^e,  the  scone  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  the 
residence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  mineralogy. 
Chemnitz,  which  may  be  held  as  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  same  district,  employs  16(")0 
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looms  in  linen  and  cuttun,  and  inakog  0(),00()  dozen  itoc|{in|{«.  Dautzen,  or  Dudiiiin,  tho 
capital  of  Haxon  Liisatia,  iit  a  well-built  and  flourishinf;  town,  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures,  stockings,  gloved,  hatH,  woollen  cloth.  Sic.  Zittau  iH  also  conxiucrablc,  as  being 
the  centre  of  tho  yarn  and  linen  trade.  KUnigstoin,  on  a  high  rock  over  tho  Elbe,  deicrvei 
notice,  a^  the  gtronj|[08t  fortress  of  the  monarcTiy. 

Leipzig,  or  Leipsic,  claims  distinguished  notice,  as  tho  grand  centre  of  commerce,  not  only 
for  Saxony,  but  for  all  Germany.  Tlie  scene  which  it  presents  of  bustle  and  business,  though 
fiimiliar  to  an  English  eye,  has  no  parallel  on  tho  Continent  "  Such  mountains  of  wool- 
packs,  such  firmaments  ot  mirrors,  such  processions  of  porters  and  carters,  are  to  the  German 
a  new  world."  In  its  structure,  it  presents  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  now  style  of  building, 
which  is  singular,  but  not  unpleasing.  The  whole  wears  an  air  of  comfort  and  substantiality, 
which  accords  with  the  character  of  tho  place.  Tho  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  flat  and  monotonous.  It  has,  however,  been  the  scene  of  some  of  tho  most 
■ignal  events  in  European  military  history.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus  gained  that  signal 
victory  which  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  in  the  great  Protestant  war ;  and  at  Lutzcn,  not  far 
distant,  he  fell,  crowned  with  victory.  A  number  of  unhewn  stones,  standing  horizontally, 
mark  the  spot,  on  one  of  which  is  rudely  carved,  "  Gustuvus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  fell 
here,  lor  liberty  of  conscience."  This  "stone  of  the  Swede,"  as  it  is  called,  tliough  in  a  fluid 
by  the  road,  has  remained  untouched.  Hound  and  in  Leipzig,  too,  was  fouglit  tiiat  mighty 
battle  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon  beyond  tho  Rhine.  Tho  inhabitants, 
who  call  this  "  the  battlo  of  the  people,"  have  carefully  preserved  tho  traces  of  the  cannon 
and  musket-balls  with  which  tho  buildings  were  struck.     Leipsic  has  41,000  inhabitants. 

5.  Hanover. 

Tho  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  has  been  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  occupies,  with  some  intervals,  the  whole  north-western  angle  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  frontier  of  Holland.  The  Hartz,  a  long  chain  of  detached 
mountain  masses,  extending  for  more  than  100  miles  along  its  southern  border,  is  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  mines.  Its  highest  pinnacle,  the  Brocken,  does  not  fall 
within  Hanover ;  but  there  ore  several  heights  somewhat  exceeding  3000  feet.  The  rest  of 
the  kingdom  forms  the  commencement  of  Siat  immense  plain  which  extends  across  Europe 
to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  boundary  of  Asia.  This  plain  consists  of  a  continuous  basis  of  sand, 
interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  thither  by  some  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  is  brought  under  cultivation,  is  only  an  expanse 
of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  on 
the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial  mounds  have  rescued  from  its  ravages  an  expanse 
of  very  rich  meadows.  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  streams  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  their  tributaries ;  so  that  it  enjoys 
great  advantages  for  trade.  The  disadvantages  of  nature  are  not  redeemed  by  human  dili- 
gence to  the  same  degree  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  that  in  Gdt.tingen, 
Hildcrshcim,  Grabenhagen,  and  some  of  the  marshy  tracts  redeemed  from  the  rivers  and 
fVora  the  sea,  both  skill  and  diligence  are  displayed.  But  others,  as  Lunebcrg,  Hoya,  Osna- 
burg,  &.C.,  which  might  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  lefl  a  dreary  and  savage  waste,  the 
inhabitants  preferring  to  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  the  Dutch.  After  all,  grain  is  raised 
sufficient  for  internal  consumption,  and  cabbage  and  other  vegelubles  more  than  suflicient. 
Great  quantiticH  of  flax  are  reared  for  its  linen  manufactures,  With  respect  to  live  stock, 
Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  hogs,  which  possess  a  peculiar  excellence,  rendering 
Westphalia  hams  famous  over  the  globe.  The  supply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some  pro- 
vinces there  is  great  abundance  of  turf.  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  are  very  valuable,  being 
in  annual  amount  about  2,000,000  rix-dollars;  of  which  silver  averages  410,000;  lead, 
258,000;  copper,  44,000;  iron,  395,000;  brass,  94,000;  zinc,  45,000;  salt,  548,000;  and 
some  coal.  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  to  which  is  added  some 
fine  linen,  and  a  good  deal  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  is 
now  much  fallen  off,  and  distillery  has  sprurig  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which  this 
part  of  Germany  is  favourably  situated  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of 
Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  while  most  of  the  interior  trade  passes  by  Brunswick.  Emdcn,  in 
East  Friesland,  is  almost  the  only  port  from  which  tliere  is  any  foreign  trade ;  while  the 
wagon  traffic  passes  chiefly  through  Luneburg  and  Munden.  The  population  of  Hanover 
amounted  in  1828  to  1,550,000.  It  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte  during  the  war ;  and,  on  its 
restoration,  in  1815,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  a  name,  perhaps,  necessary,  instead  of  the 
lost  title  of  electorate ;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  1714,  has  held  his  seat  in  London,  the 
immediate  rule  is  by  a  regent.  The  government,  in  1815,  also  received  a  constitutional 
form;  and  states  were  organised:  they  are  composed  of  101  deputies,  of  whom  10  are 
prelates,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  firom  the  cities.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
this  representation  is  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being  confined  to  tho  nobility  and  the 
corporations,  and  excluding  almost  entirely  the  body  of  the  peasantry.  Each  of  the  numerous 
and  once  separate  districts  of  which  Hanover  is  now  composed,  has  also  a  constitution  of  its 
own,  and  peculiar  modes  of  administering  justice. 
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AiiionK  tlio  ciliei,  Ilanovcr,  the  capital,  ia  a  plain,  ordinary  town,  litiiatetl  in  tho  midit  of 
tho  wide  Bandy  plain,  and  neither  very  larifo,  nor  containinjf  any  thinjj  very  remarkable.  It 
ii)  mipportud  by  the  reMidenco  of  the  court  and  military,  and  tho  occoMioiial  anticniblaffo  of  tho 
Htatcn;  and,  nutwithiitandinK  the  cloae  connexion  with  England,  EngliHli  niannerM  nave  not 
made  much  prof^^resH,  There  in  a  library  and  collection  of  paintinKH,  but  both  on  a  small 
scale.  (ittttinKfln  poHRCssoa  a  ^eator  interest,  as  the  sent  of  the  principal  Protestant  univer- 
sities of  Uuruiany,  supported  by  tho  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almoat  unrivalled  liber> 
ality.  Tito  number  of  students  amounts  to  IVMM):  it  was  formerly  the  ambition  of  every 
German  youth  to  study  at  GOttingcn,  and  of  every  German  lavanl  to  bn  one  of  the  professors. 
But  it  is  now  surpaascd  in  reputation  by  some  of  its  rivals.  Tho  library  of  nearly  :U)l),(K)0 
volumes,  is  one  of  tho  most  useflil  in  Europe,  being  supplied  with  plain  editions  of  all  new 
works  of  importance,  without  any  expenditure  incurred  for  show  and  ostentation.  The  pro- 
fuHHors  amount  to  forty,  with  a  nunilMir  of  private  teachers  and  tutors.  Luncburg,  on  the 
Ilnienau,  where  that  river  is  navigable  tor  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  has  a  pretty  brisk 
trade,  especially  by  land,  employing  70,0(M)  horses  and  forty  wagons  daily.  Munden,  at  the 
junction  of  the  VVeser,  Fulda,  and  Werra,  receives  annually  000  vessels  mto  its  port.  Claua- 
thal  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place. 

6.  Electoral  Hesae, 

Hesse-Cassel  is  a  smaller  state  than  those  hitherto  described,  comprising  only  43,')0  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  650,0(N>  It  borders  on  Haxony,  Hanover,  Bavurin,  and  n 
crowd  of  little  states.  Tho  country  is  ai-.ost  entirely  filled  with  hills  iind  woods,  pr(xenting 
a  very  picturesque  aspect;  though,  of  tho  principal  ranges,  the  Thuringian  forest  docs  not 
rise  above  3500  feet,  nor  the  Fulda  range  above  1500  fbet,  but  both  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  tributaries  of  the  Wescr,  are  the  chief  rivers,  though  it 
touches  also  on  the  Mayn.  The  land  is  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened 
or  improved  manner,  being  t'-'>  ii^ucn  subilivided  among  a  poor  peasantry.  It  yields  grain, 
however,  somewhat  beyond  its  own  wants,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  a  profusion  of 
valuable  wood.  It  has  ;^03,0(H)  sheep,  and  i:)0,000  hogs.  The  produce  of  tho  mines  is  con- 
siderabli',  especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manufacture 
is  that  of  coarse  linen,  which  is  generally  difluscd  throughout  the  district.  Hesse  curries  on 
little  trade  beyond  tho  export  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  situated  on  the  pas- 
sage between  tlie  inland  trade  of  southern  and  of  northern  Germany,  on  which  it  is  thus  ena- 
bled to  levy  considerable  tolls.  Ilesse-CiisKel,  which  formed  tho  central  portion  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte's  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  has  now  been  restored  to  tho  elector,  who 
represents  the  ancient  powerful  and  warlike  landgraves  of  Ilcsse-Cassel.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  1831  establishes  a  popular  representation.  The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guilders. 
The  army  consists  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  2000  nre  in  regular  pay ;  the  rest  are  only  called 
out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no  longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traffic  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  elector,  perhaps, 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cities,  CasscI,  the  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parts;  of  which  the  old  town, 
extending  along  the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  the  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities ;  yet 
it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The  new  town,  built  in  n  higher  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant in  the  empire :  the  Konigsplatz,  of  an  oval  form,  with  six  streets  branching  from  it,  is  said 
to  be  finer  than  any  other  of  its  squares.  The  palace,  seated  on  a  delightful  terrace,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  fine  edifices.  There  is  a  libriiry  of  70,000  volumes,  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  some  other  interesting  collections.  Two  miles  from  Cassel  is  Wilholmshohe,  an 
Ionic  palace,  with  a  long,  lofly,  simple  front,  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hill.  Its  water-works  display  great  tnste  and  variety.  Hanau,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mayn  and  the  Kintzig,  is  a  large,  well-built,  open  town,  carrying  on  a  considprable  trade. 
Fulda  is  an  agreeable  city,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge. 

7.   Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is  composed  of  two  portions  reaching 
along  the  Rhino  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
Odenwald,  and  other  mountains  of  this  part  of  Germany,  not  lofty,  but  steep  and  wooded. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Rhino,  however,  with  others  branching  from  it,  enclose  a  great  ex- 
tent of  fertile  territory,  very  productive,  especially  in  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  according 
to  Hassel,  are  annually  produced ;  but  oats  arc  the  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  are 
suited.  Besides  the  Rhine,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  tho  Mayn,  and 
even  touches  the  Neckar.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco  and  flax  are  raise.l 
in  considerable  quantities ;  and  the  hills  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is  a 
little  copper,  iron,  and  salt.  The  population  is  estimated  at  720,000,  of  which  200,000  are 
Catholics.    Hesse-Darmstadt  has  a  constitution,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  the  grand  duke 
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WM  prevailed  on  tn  make  nifflcHintly  liberal.     The  revenue  ie  ibout  4,(K)0,Uno  Kuildora; 
and  the  army,  in(lep<>iiil*mt  of  Inniltvohr,  ttiKHinU  t<i  i^NN>  or  iNNNI  men. 

Amonff  the  citie«,  i)iirin«tu<lt,  Ihn  i-npiUl,  ia  not  tho  inoet  ri>nmrkabio,  thoiiirh  it  i*  hand- 
Kxne  and  Btfrooabifl,  with  li'>,4(NI  inhabitant!,  a  iplmulid  otHtra-huii«n,  and  a  lihmry  ot'lNMNN) 
volumea.     Darmatadt  dorivei  much  (froator  luatru  iVum  Montx,  or  Mayenco  (Jig.  iSt.),  that 
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^at  Imperial  city,  formerly  the  residence  of  an  electoral  biihop,  which  ii  now  annexed  to 
ita  territory.  The  fortiHcationa  of  Mcntz,  which  are  of  immenie  itrcnifth  and  extent,  have 
been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  hold  by  the  diet  aa  one  of  the  i^oat  bulwarkH  of  the  empire. 
The  troop*  of  AuHtria  and  Pruwio,  therefore,  occupy  the  forta  in  iVont  of  Mentz,  and  thuaeof 
Caaael  on  tlio  onpoHito  bank ;  while  the  duke  f(overni  the  interior  of  the  town,  which  haa  'J6jSH)0 
inhabitanta.  The  Khino  ia  here  croMcd  by  a  bridffe  of  flfly-two  pontoona.  Mentz  haa  now 
few  manufacturea,  but  a  very  conaidcrable  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  produce.  Worma, 
another  once  prreat  imperial  city,  cxhibita  only  the  ruina  of  ita  former  state,  and  is  almost 
choked  with  rubbish,  the  tVuit  of  auccciwive  desolating  wars.  It  has  atill  tho  remains  of 
some  fine  edifices,  and  a  good  fhiit  and  com  market.  OfTenbach,  a  thriving  little  town,  is  the 
only  place  in  the  duchy  where  manufkctures  flourish. 

8.  Smaller  Slatei. 

A  variety  of  little  states  and  principalities  are  clustered  indifTeront  parts  of  the  north  and 
west  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  ofVcn  inferior  to  the  cstalea 
of  English  nobles  even  of  a  secondary  class;  yet  the  petty  princes  by  whom  they  are  ruled 
maintain  nil  tho  form  and  state  of  sovereigns.  They  (lave  states,  ministers,  on  exchequer, 
a  pulilic  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  small  as  those  princes  are,  circumstances 
have  ornirred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eyes  of  Kiirope.  Several,  in  the 
absenon  of  wealth  and  power,  have  endeavoured  to  di^tinguitih  themselves  by  personal  merit, 
and  particularly  by  military  talent:  Brunswick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  European  genuraiM.  The  obligotion,  also,  imposed  upon  tho  British  royal  fkmily,  of 
marrying  only  into  Protestant  houses,  with  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  produced  by 
an  alliance  with  the  great  monarchies,  has  caused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  invari- 
ably resorted  to  when  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  projected.  Several  of  them  have  given 
queens  to  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  tor  a  recent  fatal  event,  would  have  given 
a  matrimonial  king.  Similar  connections  have  been  formed  with  Russia  and  other  northern 
courts. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  must  rank  with  the  small  states,  though  it  takes  the 
lead  among  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  is  diversified  with 
wooded  hills  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  ungrateful,  but 
is  dili(;ently  cultivated,  though  by  a  poor  peasantry,  and  in  too  minutely  divided  portions ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  yields  corn  more  than  is  sufficient  fur  its  own  supply,  and  breeds 
■heep  with  very  highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  name  of  electoral,  is  in  request 
even  in  England.  But  the  glory  of  Weimar  consisted  in  its  intellectual  eminence,  which 
for  a  time  rendered  it  the  literary  capital,  tho  Athens,  of  Oerinany.     While  the  other 

Srinces  disdainfully  neglected  men  of  learning,  or  confined  their  patronage  to  the  French, 
le  grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  extreme  liberality  and  courtesy,  drew  round  him  oil 
the  great  men  by  whom  the  annals  of  German  literature  have  been  illustrated  during  the 
lost  naif-century.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  GAthe,  and  o  crowd  of  secondory  name, 
have,  successively  or  together,  made  Weimar  their  residence.  Weimar  ia  little  more  than 
a  spacious  village,  with  scarcely  a  regular  street,  ond  but  10,000  inhabitants.  Only  the 
poloce  and  house  of  assembly  can  be  called  spacious  cdiHces.  It  has,  however,  a  library 
of  120,000  volumes,  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Every  degree  of  freedom  is  given 
u>  the  press  that  the  great  monarchs  will  allow  ;  but  to  them  the  press  of  Weimor  is  an 
object  of  continual  jealousy.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  oil  the  Ger- 
man princes,  was  the  first  to  give  to  his  subjects  a  representative  constitution :  yet  so  well 
were  they  before  satisfied  with  his  government,  that  attendance  on  the  states  wos  con- 
smered  by  some  as  an  unnecessary  burden.  Jena,  a  small  town,  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  universities  of  Germany,  and  as  the  theatre  of  tho  great  battle  which  over- 
tlirew  for  a  time  the  Prussian  monorchy. 
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MerklenlNirK  M  •  trrritory  of  Ihn  mo»l  northerly  {W't  of  Ocrmtny,  north-p^rt  of  II«noy«>r, 
anil  horilorinjj  ho  Poiriprmi*,  of  wliouc  rhanctor  it  in  »  tfreat  nininire  parUkna.  It  coniiita 
to  a  irrvat  rxtnnt  of  lako  and  foroiit;  and  the  ciiltivRtimi  m  cofnparativvly  rtido;  vet  a  variety 
of  fffliitln  hill*  (fivn»  it  a  pictiiiwiiiuo  anpi-ct.  It  i*  divided  into  the  two  .'rand  duchiei  of 
Hchwcrin  and  ntri>litx;  the  former  ia  nitirh  the  iiiorx  t>Jt{Mflaive;  aiul  ^li^«  -rin,  the  capital, 
ia  a  prntty  conaitltirahlo  town,  with  a  handnoinc!  palace,  «i((f»ted  on  a  lnk«',  'id  containinj 
a  Koul  inilirry  of  picturoa.  Roatock  ia  a  ittgi-r  *own,  with  'MK^HH^  inhabitanto,  viluntpd  on 
the  Baltic,  and  oxportinif  Rrain  to  the  value  of  trui/.  IIW.INHM.  t^i  #)(MIO(M.  Mecklimbiirff- 
Htrelitx  in  oxcc«><lin|{lv  aniall,  not  containin{(  quite  8.V''N)  omplo,  aiul  ita  eopitai  being  littla 
more  than  a  lariro  v'mikgf!,  which  haa  given  two  queens  to  Britain. 

Drunawick  ia  the  appendage  of  one  of  the  grnateat  and  mosf  inripnt  houiwi  of  Germany^ 
that  of  Uiielf;  whoae  head,  Henry  the  Lion,  rontonded  with  the  house  of  Hwabia  for  the 
empire,  but  waa  woratnl,  and  put  under  the  imperial  ban.  Hinco  tha*  time,  the  (Suelf  fltmily 
haa  hold  only  a  aecoiMlury  place  in  Oorniany.  The  branch  of  Bruniwick-Lunehurg,  however, 
haa  rinen  to  the  dignity,  nrat  of  eloctora  of  Hanover,  and  then  of  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
That  of  WolfenliUttol  hold  only  the  imall  domain  called  the  duchy  of  Bruniwick.  It  ia 
rather  a  productive  territory,  aituatod  partly  on  the  doclivitiea  of  the  Hart/.,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Haxonv.  The  citv  of  Brunawicic  ia  larger  than  in  proportion  to  the  uttite,  containinff 
a  population  ot  about  !)0,(N)0.  It  ia  a  conaiderable  acat  of  the  inland  trade  of  Oormany,  ita 
fiiini  milking  next  to  thoao  of  Frankfort  and  I<eipzig.  Tho  government  waa  nearly  abatv 
lute  till  very  lately,  when  tho  people,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynaaty,  effected  for  tliemaelvei 
•  repreientative  conatitution. 

Branchea  of  tho  liouae  of  Saxony,  once  tho  ruling  fiimily  in  northom  Germany,  hold  a 
cluater  of  amall  principalitici  to  the  weat  of  Saxony  roval.  Saxn-(>oburg-Gotha  haa  been 
lately  formed  by  tho  union  of  these  two  branches,  on  the  extinction  of  that  of  Gotlia.  It 
coiiiprehvnda  a  great  imrt  of  tho  territory  of  Thuringia,  and  ia  rather  productive.  The  city, 
containing  about  1'2,(NM)  inhabitants,  ia  the  channel  of  a  considerable  trade  connected  with 
the  fair  ol  I,eipzig.  It  ia  somewhat  a  learned  city ;  containing  a  library  of  00,U(N)  volunioa, 
with  valuable  manuicripta.  Saxe-Coburg  is  a  mountainous  territory,  comprising  part  of  the 
Thuringiaii  forest.  It  contains  good  pasturage,  and  somo  valuable  mines.  This  territory 
haa  been  raised  to  distinction  by  tho  ^ood  tbrtuno  of  one  of  ita  younger  members,  now  king 
of  tho  Belgians.  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghauaon,  on  tho  Werra,  is  a  little  tract,  enriched 
by  mines  of  salt  at  Salzungcn,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt.  Ita  principal  towns 
•re  Meiningen  and  Hildburghauscn,  with  about  MNN)  inhabitants  each.  The  little  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburg  conaists  of  two  detached  portions,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  ter* 
ritories  of  Saxo- Weimar  and  the  Reusa  princes.  The  capital,  Altenburg  is  a  conaiderable 
town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Oldenburg  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes,  connected  by  family  alliances 
with  all  tho  great  powers  of  the  north,  particularly  Russia.  The  duke  has  possessions  in 
different  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany;  but  the  main  part  of  them  is  situated  on  the 
Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover;  a  flat,  marshy  district,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and 
■omowhat  resembling  Holland.    The  capital,  Oldenburg,  contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Nassau  is  a  dukedom,  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  held  by  several  branches  of 
the  same  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  Franconia,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Rhine  and  the  Mayn,  it  produces 
those  valuable  wines,  old  tlock  and  Bleschert,  which  distinguish  this  pert  of  Germany :  it 
does  not  contain,  however,  any  towns  of  importance.  Wiesbaden,  the  capital,  much  visited 
on  account  of  its  15  warm  springs,  has  a  population  of  8000.  At  Niederselters,  two  million 
bottles  are  annually  filled  with  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water.  liangenschwalbach  and 
Schlon^cnbad  are  equally  noted  for  their  mineral  springs;  and  Hocnheim,  Rudesheim, 
Johannisberg,  and  Asmannshauscn,  for  their  fine  wine. 

The  other  principalities  are  all  very  small.  Anhalt,  on  the  Elbe,  between  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  haa  its  population  of  130,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Dessau, 
Bemburg,  and  Cothen.  The  family  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 
Schwartzenburg,  a  district  of  Franconia,  has  112,000  people,  divided  between  the  two 
branches  of  Sondershausen  and  Rudolstadt,  both  of  great  antiquity,  and  deriving  more  im- 
portance from  their  great  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
Reuss,  in  Upper  Saxony,  has  83,000  inhabitants,  divided  between  the  elder  and  younger 
branches.  Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Schauenburg  are  situated  to  the  south  of  Hanover ;  the 
one  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  A  former  prince  of  Lippc-Schauenburg 
made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  There  are  two  princes  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  Sigmarin^en  and  Hechingen,  having  between  them  54,500  people.  They  form  the 
only  petty  states  in  the  south  of  Germany,  being  situated  in  Swabia,  between  Baden  and 
Wirtemberg.  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  composed  of  two  hilly  counties  between  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  derives  almost  its  sole  importance  (from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pjrrmont,  which  are 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  Hesse-Homburg  is  a  small  mountainous  principality, 
near  Frniikfort,  i)osse."WPd  by  a  branch  of  tlin  family  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.    Though,  by  the 
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favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  its  possessions  have  been  tripled,  they  do  not  exceed  those 
of  a  rich  English  squire.  Homburg,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town,  in  a  very  picturesque  situa- 
tion. The  little  principality  of  Liechtenstein,  adistrict  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  has  only 
5500  inhabitants ;  but  the  prince,  as  an  Austrian  nobleman,  is  one  of  tiie  most  opulent  in- 
dividuals in  Europe,  and  his  family  distinguished  by  information  and  intell'nrcnce.  The 
Lilliputian  lordship  of  Kniphausen  was  recognised  as  an  independent  state,  by  un  act  of  the 
diet,  in  1826.    It  is  situated  within  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 

The  four  free  cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  form  still  an 
interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  They  are  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the 
middle  ages,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  European  system. 
The  members  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  though  little  friendly  to  any  thing  republican,  con- 
sidered these  BO  fully  established,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 

Hamburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions  watered  by  the 
Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  grand  medium  of  communication  between 
the  northern  and  middh  states  of  Europe ;  and  a  species  of  dep6t  for  the  commodities  of 
each.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  sacked,  particularly  by  the 
Vendes,  in  1002.  Its  advantageous  situation,  however,  enabled  it  always  to  recover  and  ex- 
tend its  commerce,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lubeck  a 
treaty,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a  state 
of  uninterrupted  advance,  while  other  members  of  the  confederacy  declined.  In  1618  it  was 
declared  a  free  imperial  city,  and  in  1768  was  emancipated  from  all  remnant  of  dependence 
upon  Denmark.  In  1807,  however,  a  period  of  deep  calamity  commenced ;  it  was  forcibly 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  Bonaparte  seized  on  a  part  of  the  public  treasure.  He 
caused  a  still  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  alii.ost  to  a  state  of  ruin.  She  suffered 
also  severely  in  1813,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  effect  her  liberation :  but,  on  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  she  was  restored  to  all  her  rights.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses,  and  the  depression  generally  affecting  the  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  1835,  2204 
ves.'ielB  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg ;  of  which  884  were  from  Great  Britain ;  406,  Holland ; 
40,  United  States,  &c.  The  leading  articles  of  importation  in  1830  were  coffee,  35,000,000 
lbs. ;  cotton,  16,000  bales;  tobacco,  2538  hogsheads;  rum,  3483  puncheons;  pepper, 680,000 
lbs. ;  tea,  8800  boxes.  {M'CuHoch's  Did.  of  Commerce.)  The  total  exportation  from  Bri- 
tain to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,000i.  to  9,000,000/. ; 
from  the  United  States,  !|800,000.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg  are  various,  though  none 
very  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also  declined  from  the  importance 
which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  Ais  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St.  Michaers  and  St.  Peter's  have 
elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there  is  no  edifice  distinguished  for 
its  splendour.  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  is  most  spacious  and  commodious ; 
being  700  feet  in  fi-ont,  and  each  wing  300  feet  long.  It  is  extremely  well  managed,  and 
believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists  of  a  self-elected  senate 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who,  however,  are  checked  by  popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who 
have  240/.  of  property  within  the  city.  The  population  of  the  city  is  122,815;  that  of  the 
whole  territory,  154,000. 

Lubeck,  as  a  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed  even  a 
pre-eminence ;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy  were 
regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  this  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the  Baltic, 
and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modern  times,  attained.  It  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena ;  when  that  general, 
entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a  desperate  stand  against  a  superior  force  of  French 
tro<'>p8,  in  which  Lubeck  suffered  severely.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  regained  its  privi- 
leges as  a  free  city,  and  a  place  in  the  Germanic  diet.  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by  the 
small  depth  of  water  in  tiie  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessels 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  consists 
m  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  countries ;  for  whose  use 
it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articles.  Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  is 
well  built  of  stone,  and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a  scries  of  paint- 
ings called  the  Dance  of  Death.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished 
by  the  French.     It  has  22,000  inhabitants. 

Bremen,  iit  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerre  of  (hat  important  river. 
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down  wliich  arc  brought  the  productions  of  Westphalia  and  part  of  Franconia ;  countries 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  by  the  Elbe.  The  city  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.  The  old  town  consists  of 
narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages :  but 
there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  The  government,  which  once  approached 
to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost  purely  democratic.  In  1829  there  entered  Bremen  881  ves- 
sels ;  of  which  66  were  from  the  United  States ;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Spanish ;  14,  South 
America ;  110,  Great  Britain ;  37,  Prance ;  5,  Spain  and  the  Canaries ;  2,  Italy ;  80,  Russia ; 
11,  Sweden ;  11,  Norway ;  66,  Denmark ;  321,  North  of  Germany  ;  41,  Prussia ;  70,  Nether- 
lands, &c. ;  2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  coffee,  13,500,000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
17,000,000;  cotton,  1,500,000;  tobacco,  14,000,000;  wine,  15,000  oxlioft  (58  gallons); 
grain,  5008  lasts. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet. 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from  being  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Ger- 
man inland  trade :  its  fairs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
Leipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mayn,  near  its  junction  with  tlie  Rhine,  and  at  the  meetuig 
of  the  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  extremely  favourable  for  this  object.  Though 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets ;  also  numerous 
large  mansions  which  recall  solemn  historical  recollections.  The  fortifications  are  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  por- 
tion, called  Sachsenhausen,  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  well  informed ;  and  many  private  individuals  possess  valuable 
libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in  every  night ;  but  since 
1796  this  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued.    Population  50,000. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

HUNGARY, 

Hungary,  called  by  the  Germans  Unffarn,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bannat,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Long  the  grand  field  of  conflict  between  tiie 
Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  from  Venice. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tributary 
Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ;  on  the  nortli,  by  the  Car- 
pathian mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Poland.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  400  miles 
m  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,600,000  people. 

Surface.  The  great  mountain  giiidle  of  tlie  Carpathians  ranges  nearly  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra ; 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Bannat,  on  the  southern  border,  render  a  great 
part  of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  tiie  otiier  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  bound- 
less extent,  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  tlio  Theiss,  which  covers  a 
space  of  upwards  of  22,000  square  miles ;  and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching 
to  the  borders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  blasts  of  the 
north,  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  southern  Europe,  are  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  country, 
however ;  many  tracts  being  naked  and  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even 
forming  deserts  of  barren  sand. 

The  rivers  of  Hungary  are  very  important.  The  Danube,  making  a  grand  circuit,  rolln 
through  it,  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  TIki 
Drove  and  the  Save,  from  the  west,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  the  great  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  Tlie  Theiss,  afler  collecting,  in  a  course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians,  falls  in  from  the  east,  near  the  southern  frontier. 
The  Marosch  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Theiss ;  and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  arc  con- 
siderable streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself. 

The  lakes  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large ;  the  Flatten  or  Baliiton 
which  receives  tlie  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground  into 
the  Danube ;  and  the  Neusiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt.  The  long  and  sluggish 
streams  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Marosch  spread  into  wide  morasses,  which,  acted  on  by  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  exhale  pestilential  vopours,  ollen  more  fatal  than  the  sword  to  the 
armies  which  have  been  led  into  their  vicinity. 
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SvBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
I.  Primitive  rocks.  Primitive  rocks  are  not  abundant,  and  they  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  the  districts  where  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  Presburg,  the  group  of 
Nyitra,  that  of  Tatra,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  the  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  which 
they  form  the  principal  mass.  They  re-appear  in  Transylvania  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia ;  to  the  south,  in  the  chain  of  Fagaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat ;  to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Gaina  and  Bibar.  They  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Styria.  A  central  granite  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Presbuw ;  the  Krivan 
m  the  group  of  Ostrosky ;  of  Polana,  a  little  farther  to  the  north ;  and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
containmg  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Gomor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tutra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina,  in  the  group  • '"  Fagaras, 
in  the  Bannat.  Mica  slate  and  clay  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  all  the  4, . .  ups,  the 
rocks  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra ;  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zeleznik,  Jolsva,  Rosenau  (in  the  county  of  Gomor), 
where  we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  with  it,  and  at 
length  becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit.  Mercury 
occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate :  rhomboidal  iron  ore,  or  iron  glance,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ensiedel  and  Golnitz ;  prismatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in  clay  slate 
at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosenau.  Euphotide,  or  diallage  rock,  and  serpentine, 
are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Sclavonia  and 
Peterwaradin.  Porphyritic  greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
Tiszolez,  where  the  castle  is  situated. 

II.  Transition  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on  the 
primitive  group :  they  range  from  S. W.  to  N.E.  into  Gallicia,  in  their  course  passing  behind 
the  Tatra ;  they  cover  a  considerable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  Zolyom  and  Gomor.  They  form  the  small  group  of  Dioegyor  to 
the  north  of  Erlau ;  they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  sandstone  which  extends 
from  Tatra  into  Transylvania ;  they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaros,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Transylvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Offenbanya,  in  the  Bannat ;  and,  lastly,  in 
Croatia.  Deposits  of  transition  quartzy  sandstone,  and  compact  limestone,  with  greywacke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of  Tatra,  and  on  the  borders  of  Dunajec,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia ;  but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits.  Transition  syenite  and  porphyritic  green- 
stone are  found  at  Pila  near  to  Konigsberg,  at  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  in  the  mountains  of 
Borsony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  northern  foot  of  the  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  the  mountains  of 
Kapnick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zalathna,  Voros-Patak ;  and  it  appears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat. 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring  in 
Hungary : —  1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jablunicza  and  Steundorf, 
near  to  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat ;  and  the  same  formation  occurs  at  Fiinfkirchen.  2.  The 
Jura  limestone  formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungary.  3.  A 
sandstone  formation,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upon  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ;  it  also  penetrates  into 
Transylvania,  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part ;  it  also  forms  the  Kahlengebirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  formation  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia.  4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  Hungary :  thus  a  remarkable  kind 
of  this  deposit  appears  at  Buda  Oros,  and  a  particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding 
in  green  talcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  chalk,  occurs  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasse,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  con- 
glomerates belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  mountains 
which  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary ;  it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians ;  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg,  Her- 
manstadt,  and  Cronstadt.  It  covers,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Bannat ;  it  forms  nearly 
the  whole  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  e.xtends  into  Croatia.  The  coarse 
marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  CEdenburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Balaton,  and  at  Fiinfkirchen.  It  occurs  also  in  Buckovina,  and  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  lymnea  occurs  at  Nagy-Vasony,  and  in  the  marshes 
of  the  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

Tertiary  Plutonian  rocks.  TVachyte.  This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  from  below  after  the 
deposition  of  these  strata.    It  forms  five  groups ;  one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schemnitz, 
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Kremnitz  and  Kflnigsberg ;  the  second  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it  forms  the 
mountains  of  Dregeloy  and  Visseffrade ;  a  third  forms  the  mountains  of  Matra,  on  the  north- 
ern border  of  the  great  plain ;  a  fourth  includes  the  mountains  between  Eperies  and  Tokay ; 
lastly,  a  fifth  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  the  coimties  of  Ungh  and  Beregh.  Tne 
flame  formation  forms  a  considerable  ^up  in  Transylvania,  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia ; 
and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  district  of  Nagy-Ag  and 
Zalathna.  The  porphyritic  variety  of  trachyte  is  the  most  abundant ;  the  other  varieties 
occur  only  in  the  Schemnitz  group.  Pitchstone,  pearlstone,  pumice,  and  obsidian  occur, 
associated  with  the  trachyte,  around  the  trachyte  hills ;  and,  extending  from  them  into  the 
plains,  there  are  vast  beds  of  trachyte  conglomerates  or  tuffas.  These  conglomerates  are 
formed  of  debris,  often  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills,  they  are  com- 
posed of  very  large  blocks,  but  in  tiie  plains  of  scoriaceous  and  earthy  matters ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  pumiccous  matter,  sometimes  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These  deposits 
contain  fossil  organic  remains;  viz.  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells,  of 
various  kinds.  The  trachytic  conglomerates  arc  the  principal  repositoiy  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jasper-opal  and  wood-opal.  The  conglomerates 
composed  of  broken-down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Tallya ; 
they  appear  again  in  tlie  county  of  Beregh,  wiioro  they  contain  considerable  masses  of 
aluminous  rock.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachyte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

V.  Alluvial  rocks.  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modern  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tuffas,  some  of  which  are  dilu- 
vial, others  modem,  and  daily  forming. 

SuBSECT.  2.  and  3. — Botany  and  Zoology. 
The  Botany  and  Zoology  of  Hungary  aie  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 

Sect.  IU. — Historical  Geography. 

To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the  domain 
of  tribes  still  more  rude,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Romans  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of  the 
Danube,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  their  empire  in 
this  quarter.  The  fatal  step  of  allowing  a  passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  flying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  continued  torrent  of 
barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  the  extremities  of  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of  central 
Asia. 

The  Huns,  in  a.  d.  433,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  from  them  has  ever 
fince  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme  monarch 
of  the  barbarians,  established  his  court  and  camp  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  In 
the  ninth  century  followed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the  ruling  body  in 
the  nation. 

Hungary  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d.  1000. 
Its  most  powerful  monarch  was  Louis  the  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy. 

The  union  with  Austria  took  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Austria 
with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for  a  time  by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus ;  but 
it  ultimately  reverted  to,  and  remained  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadful  wars  were, 
however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravage<l  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Vienna ;  but  for  more  than  a  century,  that  declining  power  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its  own  borders  from 
Austrian  invasion. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  considered  as  a  meml«r  of  the  Austrian  empire,  have 
been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itself  The  kingdom 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty  ;  but,  in  case  that  siiould  become  extinct,  the  right 
of  choice  would  return  to  the  nation.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high  prerogatives. 
Without  their  vote  the  king  cannot  make  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes,  or  even  levy 
troops.  Every  new  king,  before  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  Hungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders: — 1.  The  bishops  and  abbots.  2.  The 
magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  The  knights.  4.  The  free  cities.  The  two  former  appear 
in  person,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table ;  the  two  latter,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  state  table,  appear  by  tlicir  representatives.  The  diet  assembles  every  three  years. 
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at  Presburg  or  Buda,  and  sits  during  the  king's  pleasure.  If  three  of  the  orders  agree  to  any 
proposition,  the  fourth  must  give  its  consent. 

In  the  administration,  the  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  form  part 
of  the  corporations  in  the  free  cities,  have  no  share :  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage  ia 
taiton  to  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  from  which  the  nobles  and  clergy 
liold  themselves  exempt.  The  peasantry,  though  nominally  emancipated,  are  still  really 
held  in  a  state  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  each.  Out  of  the  produce,  however,  the  occupant  has  to 
pay  one-tenth  to  the  church,  and  one-ninth  to  his  landlord,  who  also  claims  one  hundred  and 
four  days'  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and  services,  which  are  liable 
to  indefinite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-operate  in  the  making  and  repairing 
the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  their  condition  appears 
decidedly  the  worse  for  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  proud  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  who 
have  always  resisted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  sovereign  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  .    . 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  amoimts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it  m 
increased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  peculiar  tax,  called  kriegssteuer, 
or  war-tax.    The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florins. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  agriculture  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  extent  of  unfavourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which  a  large  sur- 
plus arises  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an  estimate  which 
Grellman  has  founded  on  liie  cadastre  instituted  by  Joseph  II.,  it  contains  23,905,000  jocha 
of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  surface  of  39,329,000 ;  the  rest  being  waste,  water,  and 
morass,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  .5,000,000  arable,  7,.500,000  pasture, 
9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground.  Schwartner  and  Blu- 
menbach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  105,000,000  bushels.  A  little  maize  and 
rice  is  grown  in  the  Bannat;  otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  are  those  used  in  Germany.  The 
agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ;  a  plough,  of  which  the  share  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  inches ;  and  meagre  cattle,  present  themselves  in 

the  dirty  farm-yard  (Jig.  434.). 
434        .^'sft,,^  In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every 

-?.    — ^-^  third  year  is  fallow.    Cattle  and 

stieep  are  bred,  and  even  export- 
ed, in  vast  numbers ;  though  tlie 
breeds,  before  late  improvements, 
were  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  horned  cattle,  however,  are 
large,  vigorous,  and  active,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  and  excellent- 
ly Eulaptcd  for  the  plough.  The 
breed  of  horses  had  fallen  into 
total  disrepute,  till  it  was  improv- 
ed by  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  imperial  stud.  The  native 
Hungarian  sheep  bears  very  coarse  wool ;  but  in  all  the  western  districts  it  is  much  improved 
by  crosses  with  the  Spanish.  Some  of  it  is  now  very  fine,  and  is  even  imported  into  Eng- 
land as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there  were  found  451,000  horses,  2,400,000  oxen 
and  cows,  and  8,000,000  sheep ;  now  probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon, 
which  is  found  at  the  table  of  almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annually  exported 
is  from  200,000  to  250,000.  Wine  is  a  special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  That  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tokay,  and  is  produced  there,  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  districts, 
is  most  celebrated.  It  is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very 
old.  A  good  deal  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Townson,  from  mixing  the  essence  or  juice  of  a  small  number  of  half-dried  and  slirivelled 
grapes  with  the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorts  are  produced  in  this  way,  attsbrtich 
and  mazchlap ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  tiiat  for  eoch  pint  of  essence  put 
into  the  mazchlap,  two  are  put  into  the  ausbruch.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Austrian  nobles.  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian vineyards  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  eimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines 
a  subject  of  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  that  the  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  FVench 
wine.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  is 
largely  exported.  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  very  exten- 
sively reared ;  and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estimated  at  about  2.'M>,000Z.  To  tliese 
articles  may  be  added,  though  no  longer  to  the  same  great  extent  as  formerly,  cabbage  and 
other  garden  products,  with  some  fruits,  as  plums  nnd  melons. 
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Manufactures,  in  the  sense  understood  in  England,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Hun- 
gary. There  are,  however,  coarse  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home  consump- 
tion. Hides  and  skins  are  tanned,  after  a  simple  process,  and  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  by 
the  peasants. 

The  subterraneous  wealth  of  Hungary  is  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  surface 
yields.  Gold  and  silver,  in  particular,  the  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  are 
raised  from  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  are  chieflv  rcyal  property,  or,  where  private  individuals  are 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  they  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smelting-houaes  at  a  fixed 
rate.  The  annual  quantity  is  stated  by  Hassel  at  1050  lbs.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs.  of  silver. 
There  is  a  great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austrian  government,  which  can  no  longer  afford  to 
4fl.'i  make  the  same  exertions.    According 

L  n/^yyy,.  ^  Delius,  the  value  of  the  gold  ana 
n    \jmi'////j// / /  .                   silver  extracted  between  1740  and 

1773  was  upwards  of  ten  millions 
sterling.  The  engine  employed  at 
Schemnitz  (Jig.  435.),  for  drawing  up 
the  ore,  and  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was  considered 
the  finest  existing,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  steam-engine.  The  mines 
of  Hungary  yield  also  10,000  tons  of 
iron,  19,000  tons  of  copper,  1225  tons 
of  lead,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt  According  to  Hassel, 
the  entire  number  of  miners  and  la- 
bourers employed  amounts  to  4.5,000. 
Fishery.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Hungary  are  full  of  fish;  and  the 
fishery  is  of  considerable  importance 
Muchino  for  working  .Mino..  n„j  valuc.    The  Theiss  is  said  by  the 

inhabitants  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.     In  1810,  the  importations 
of  fish  from  Hungary  into  Lower  Austria  were  estimated  at  86,000J. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great  disad- 
vantages, from  the  want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being  frequently 
impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland 
traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  witli  animals,  and  with 
wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  fairs  wiiich  are 
annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  internal  traffic  are  Pesth 
and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for 
manufactured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8,483,000  florins ;  grain, 
2,367,000;  wine,  2,381,000 ;  wool,  5,039,000 ;  leather,  1,245,000;  which,  with  minor  arti- 
clea,  made  24,515,000.  The  leading  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000;  cottons, 
1,611,000;  linens,  2,692,000;  silk,  1,22,3,000;  coffee,  &c.  2,790,000;  hardwaie,  &c., 
1,299,000 ;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18,390,()00  florins. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  population  of  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  deduced  from  the  conscription  lists : — 
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Date. 

[■oiiulslion. 

nate. 

IVipiiUtinn. 

Iblc. 

PopiiLnion. 

D.%te. 

IVtpulatioQ, 

1785 
1780 
lfl03 
1807 

7,0i)H„574 

1,410,035 

871,237 

250,803 

1805 
1811 
1807 

7,!l«l,414 

l,501,40r. 

011,700 

1817 
1817 
1815 
1817 

8,0K1,(I80 
l,fi«4,H00 

flio,.'in8 

304,055 

1p29 

!l,fi5!l,fl86 

2,027,5ti0 

024.315 

329,727 

Military  limits 

9,642,700 

10,374,580 

10,973,133 

12,941,294 

If  these  returns  may  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  augmentc 
tion.    The  apparent  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was  occasioned, 
we  believe,  by  a  transference  of  territory. 

The  Hungarians  consist  chiefly  of  two  races,  the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are  esti- 
mated by  Csaplovicz  nt  S.-'KIO.OOO;  and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050,000. 
There  are  also  640,000  Wallachiims ;  .577,000  Germans;  170,000  Jews;  .50,000  gipsies; 
linsides  Arnauts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Hungary.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  The  nobles  are  a  bravo, 
generous,  and  hordy  race.    To  them  applies  Voltaire's  character  of  the  Hungarians,  as  "a 
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proud  and  generous  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tyrants,  and  tlie  defender  of  its  sovereigns." 
They  have  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  to  every 
thing  Hungarian;  the  most  rooted  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  thing  German.  The 
peasantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  not  one  being  advanced  be- 
yond another,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a  remote  age.  It  is  impossible, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  that  when  the  Romans  invaded  lUyria,  the  peasants  could,  as 
respects  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  completely  barbarous  than  at  present ;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  ruder  than  those  which  still  crowd  the  streets  of 
Presburg.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies,  a  numerous 
race,  who  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  respect  of  religious  worship,  full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary,  and 
all  Christian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is 
complained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  beyond  toleration.  The  Catholic  is  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful ;  its  professors  are  estimated  by  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000 ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty-nine  bishops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  about 
0300  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about  2,100,000,  and 
have  1867  clergymoi.  The  Greeks  amount  to  629,284,  and  have  an  archbishop,  three 
bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  possess  extensive  property,  and  are  bound  to 
take  the  field  with  their  vassals  in  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bishops  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at  15,600 ;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  9,600,000,  gives  one  clergyman  for  every  610  individuals. 

Learning  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  encourage- 
ment There  are  only  fifly-eight  printing  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manufactories  in  the 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  intbrmation,  that  Dr.  Bright  ibund  the  leading  people  at 
Schemnitz  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar  and 
coffee  grew  in  Great  Britain !  Hungary,  however,  has  a  university,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  museum.  In  1820,  it  was  attended  by  985  students.  According  to 
Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  countrymen. 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  par- 
ticularly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The  national 
military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and  martial,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmed 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low  rounded  crown ;  they  have  their  matted  long  black  hair  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers  covered  with  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  retaining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather  clusters 
of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofed  with  thatch,  but 
the  interior  containing,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

Hungary  is  divided  into,  1.  Lower  Hungary,  which  forms  the  western ;  and,  2.  Upper 
Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.    3.  Croatia.    4.  Sclavonia. 

Lower  Hungary  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of  the  rivei 
is  the  most  important ;  and  contains  the  great  mming  districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 

Presburg,  established  in  1536,  as  the  place  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned,  and  the 
diets  to  be  held,  was  the  capital  of  Hungary,  until  1784,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Buda.  Its  population  is  41,000.  The  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  their 
appearance ;  and  the  suburbs  only  can  boast  a  few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately 
burned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the  very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  stands, 
Presburg  has  a  few  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  corn  and  wine,  up 
and  down  the  Danube.   There  is  a  large  Lutheran  seminary,  attended  by  about  500  students. 

Buda,  or  Ofen  (Jig.  436.),  and  Pesth,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 
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much  the  most  important  city  in 
Hungary.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  first  in  dignity,  being  now 
the  seat  of  government,  which  was 
transferred  thither  by  Joseph  II. 
from  Presburg,  in  1784.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  fortress 
seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  somewhat 
resembling  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
and  containing  the  houses  of  the 
Palatine  ond  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  Along  the  foot  of 
the  castle  several  streets  extend 
upon  the  river.    One  of  the  most 
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remarkable  features  consisU  of  the  batlis,  which  are  ancient,  and  of  Turkish  construction. 
The  citizens  resort  to  them  in  crowds,  cxhibitini;;  themselves  in  a  very  unscrupulous  state 
of  nudity.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  a  larger  and  now  more  important  city,  tbrming 
the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary.  P'our  immense  fairs  are  held  there,  wliicii  pre- 
sent an  epitome  both  of  the  people  and  productions  of  the  country.  The  native  products  are 
chiefly  sold  without  the  city,  on  both  sides  of  a  long  rood,  as  they  arrive  in  the  wagons,  dis- 
posed for  that  purpose  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  B<iuare  ent.'loouro.  An  immense  space  is 
covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  latter  otlen  amounting  to  UO,(KX).  The  goods 
brought  down  from  Vienna  arc  displayed  in  a  large  open  space  M'ithin  the  town,  and  in 
ranges  of  booths,  which  are  penetrated  by  two  brood  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  by  other  smaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danube,  also,  for  the  sjiace  of  half 
a  mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  banks,  serve  as  a  market-pliicc  for 
the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppet-shows,  fruits,  especially 
water-melons  in  immense  quantities,  and  refreshments  cooked  and  presented  by  the  gipsies. 
Great  commercial  roads  branch  off  from  Pesth  through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards Austria,  Moravia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy.  Pesth  contains  61,502 
inhabitants,  and  Buda  33,U0U ;  making  in  all  94,500.  Pesth  is  chiefly  modern,  and  well 
built ;  containing  many  goo<l  streets  and  handsome  houses,  besides  churches.  There  is  con- 
siderable magnificence  in  the  grenadiers'  caserne,  built  by  Charles  VI.,  and  in  a  large  un- 
finished edifice,  raised  by  Joseph  II.,  which  Townson  calls  a  palace ;  but  Bright  dues  not 
think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.  The  national  university,  already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth. 
The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is  connected  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  240  boats,  which  are 
moveable,  and  tlirough  which,  at  stated  times,  an  opening  is  made  to  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  rails.  In  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and  tlie  two  cities  communicate  over  the 
ice. 

The  mining  capitals,  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  situated  on  the  declivities 
of  a  bold  and  mountainous  country,  formhig  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Carpathians.  Schemnitz, 
the  great  centre  of  the  mining  operations,  is  in  a  position  peculiarly  rugged,  the  streets 
being  built  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  clifls  and  woods:  of  its 
17,000  inhabitants,  8500  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  town  was  founded  in  745  ;  but 
it  was  Maria  Theresa  who  established  the  mining  college,  which  is  conducted  on  a  very 
liberal  footing ;  comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  is  attended, 
even  in  bad  times,  by  200  or  300  students.  The  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
^^1  water  is  drained  off"  by  a  subterrane- 

ous stream  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  whicli  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Gran.  Kremnitz  (fig.  437.)  is 
only  about  half  the  size,  and  has  a 
more  straggling  and  neglected  ap- 
jMjarance ;  though  one  of  its  churches 
is  very  profusely  ornamentc<l.  Neu- 
sohl, with  about  10,0<H)  inhabitants,  is 
supported  by  the  copper-mines,  and 
has  a  large  manufactory  of  arms  in  its 
vicinity. 

There  are  also  other  towns  of  some 
importance  in  this  division  of  Ixiwer  Hungary.  Gran,  on  the  Danube,  was  once  a  military 
post  of  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is  now  in  ruins ;  but  it  is  still  the  ecclesias- 
tical capital,  its  archbishop  being  the  primate  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Mineral 
waters,  resembling  those  of  Epsom,  have  also  been  lately  discovered  there,  from  which  a 
manufactory  of  magnesia  has  been  established.  This  district  extends  also  along  the  lower 
course  of  tiie  Danube,  on  its  eastern  bank,  where  it  approaches  the  Turkish  frontier.  Here 
occur  several  large  towns.  Theresopol,  named  after  Maria  Theresa,  in  a  wide  plain,  with 
30,000  iniiabitants ;  Neusatz,  a  free  city  on  the  Danube,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  a  con- 
.siderablc  trade  with  Turkey ;  Zombor,  not  far  from  the  Franz  canal,  with  18,776  inhabitants, 
and  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  towns 
consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

That  part  of  Lower  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Danube,  enclosed  between 
that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  lUyrian  frontiers,  contains  also  a  number  of  places  of  ccm- 
siderable  importance.  QMenburg  is  finely  situated,  in  a  country  variegated  with  wooded 
and  vine-covered  hills,  wliich  surround  the  great  lake  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487 
inhabitants,  4600  are  Protestants.  There  is  more  manufacturing  industry  than  in  most 
Hungarian  towns ;  but  still  it  owes  its  main  prosperity  to  its  position ;  being  the  route  by 
which  supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  from  Hungary  to  Vienna.  For  this  purpose, 
40,000  cattle,  and  80,000  hogs  are  annually  brought  to  its  markets.  There  is  also  a  great 
trade  in  wine,  of  which  ,'}2,0()0  cimers  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhotxi.  Oldenburg  has 
also  in  its  neighbourhood  a  mine  of  coal,  which  yields  about  12,000  tons  annually.     Raab, 
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on  the  river  of  the  eamo  name,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  once  celebrated  as  a 
fortress,  ia  now  more  noted  for  its  tiiira  and  markets.  Of  its  16,000  inliabitant»,  more  than 
half  live  in  the  Buburbs.  Comorn,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Woag,  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  its  ancient  strength ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1272  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Its  situation  gives  it  still  a  considerable 
trade ;  which,  since  the  year  1803,  has  caused  its  population  to  increase  from  9300  to  11,000. 
It  suftbrcd  severely  by  shocks  of  cartliquako  in  170H  and  1783.  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  the 
heart  of  this  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a  splendid  town  and  a  royal  residence,  called 
AU)a  Regalis.  For  five  centuries  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  their  remains 
deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  lias  boon  entirely  neglected ;  and 
thougli  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  which  bear  the  stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a  poor 
nnd  mean  place.  It  has  a  population  of  18,770.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sluhlwoissenburg  is 
the  great  lake  of  Balaton  or  I'latten,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  though  not  lofty  banks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and 
Steinamanger  are  small  country  towns,  the  last  only  remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  a 
bishop  and  of  a  clerical  academy.  Fiinfliirchen  is  an  ancient  city,  which  makes  a  some- 
what magnificent  appearance  by  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  its  university,  which  was 
once  attended  by  SOW)  students,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men.  The  bishop 
has  a  good  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  citizens  are  allowed  access;  an 
advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselvrja.  There  are,  moreover,  a  great 
quantity  of  hogs  and  cattle  brought  for  sale  to  Funfkirchen.  Population,  above  11,000. 
Mohaca,  on  the  Danube,  is  only  a  large  assemblage  of  cottages ;  but  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  l.'J26,  when  Louis  II.  perished,  with  twenty- 
eight  magnates,  500  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  22,000  troops.  Szigeth  is  a  strong  post, 
celebrated  in  Hungarian  warfare,  situated  on  the  Almas. 

Upper  Hungary  consists  of  a  vast  range  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  tho  kingdom.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  part,  being 
finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  which  Hungary 
is  so  famous.  The  southern  part  consists  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited  plain,  through 
which  flows  the  Theiss,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  from  north  to  south.  This  plain 
consists,  in  some  places,  of  barren  sand  blown  into  hillocks ;  in  others,  of  immense  expanses 
of  fine  pasturage  covered  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds ;  while  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Theiss  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

Debretzin,  or  Debrecziii,  for  extent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all  places 
in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hungary;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  rather  than  a  city, 
or  even  a  town.  Population,  about  40,000.  The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are 
mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular  plan.  Tliere 
ia  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  the  passenger  flounders  through  sand 
and  mud.  Instead  of  a  wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  the  town-gates  are,  like  field- 
gates,  stuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists ; 
and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  simplo  deportment,  the  stillness  and  earnestncgs  which  sit 
upon  every  countenance,  give  a  character  to  the  place  very  different  from  that  of  a  gay 
capital ;  yet,  next  to  Pesth,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  Every  quarter 
of  a  year  there  is  a  market,  when  a  space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  command  ia 
covered  with  flocks  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts.  A  fine  species  of  soop 
made  here  is  considered  a  luxury  even  at  Vienna ;  and  a  great  deal  of  saltpetre  is  manu- 
factured. The  Calvinists  liave  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  550  students,  and  possessing 
a  library  of  30,000  volumes. 

Among  other  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  must  be  mentioned  Grosswaradin,  to  tlie  east  of 
Debretzin.  It  is  a  pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  'he  Walla- 
chians.  The  inhabitants,  unlike  those  of  Debretzin,  are  particularly  gay ;  music  and  dancing 
are  heard  in  every  house ;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  for 
pleasure  as.  well  as  health.  Kaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by  Townson 
the  metropolis  of  Upper  Ilimgnry,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  considered  in  that  light, 
nor  can  it  any  way  rival  Debrotzin  :  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The  principal  street  ia 
broad  and  pretty  regular,  adorneil  witii  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility,  an  elegant  coflfee- 
liouse,  and  a  fine  Gothic  churcli.  At  about  a  day's  journey,  is  a  mountain  which  produces 
that  fine  stone,  the  true  opal,  which,  as  some  suspect,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world ; 
those  called  tlic  orionfal  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  fi-om  this  mine.  Erku,  or  Agria,  a 
larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  scat  of  a  richly  endowed  archbishopric ;  one  of  the  late  in- 
ciunbents  of  which,  otherwise  not  nuich  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a  very  handsome 
college.  Miakolcs  is  also  a  large  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  a  rich  wine  and  fruit 
country,  of  which  it  collects  the  pro<lucts  ;  with  a  population  of  21,400.  Tokay  is  only  a 
village;  and  the  surrounding  district  is  only  one  of  a  number  producing  the  celebrated  wine 
already  mentioned,  which  bears  its  name.  Szegedin,  farther  down  the  Theiss,  at  its  jimc- 
tion  with  the  great  tributary  of  the  Marosch,  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco,  of  which  00,000  cwt.  are  sent  down  tho 
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Danube ;  salt  fVom  Traniylvanio,  and  cotton  fVom  Macedonia.  A  Greek  protopapa  reiidei 
hero ;  and  there  are  sevoral  seminaries  and  convents.  Temeswar,  in  the  louth,  the  capital 
of  the  Uannat,  is  one  of  the  strongest,  and  also  of  the  most  beautiful,  towns  in  the  kingaom. 
It  has  a  ninnber  of  public  buihiings  which  are  admired  ;  as  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Greek 
church,  the  syna^of^ue,  the  military  and  burgher  hotipitals.  There  are  some  manufactures, 
and  a  considerablo  tmdo  on  tho  Bcga  canal.     Population,  13,6A0. 

Croatia  is  a  dlHtrict  which,  though  possessing  a  pcopin  and  language  of  its  own,  has  for 
some  time  boon  attached  to  Hungary,  and  sendH  deputies  to  the  Hungarian  diet.  Since  the 
re-annexation  of  Carlstadt,  which  a  long  lime  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  it  ex- 
tends  over  8756  lopiare  miles,  and  contams  about  614,(MN)  inhabitants.  The  district  of  CarU 
atadt,  on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  mountainous;  but  eastward  the  country  declines  into  a  level 
plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Corn,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  its 
staples.  Tho  Cro'its  form  bodies  of  light  horse  rothor  distinguished  in  irregulor  warfare. 
Agram  is  a  large  apd  strong  town,  on  tlie  Save,  without  manufacture.:,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,()00, 
Varesdin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places,  derivmg  some  importance  fVom  being  in  this  last 
line  of  commerce. 

Sclavonia  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  tho  only  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  na- 
tion whose  colonics  and  language  are  so  widely  diflused.  It  enjoys  a  mild  climate  and  fer- 
tile territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface,  of  3678  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  containing  only 
346,UUU  inhabitants.  Its  political  relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Cro- 
atia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Posega  is  accounted  tho  capital ;  but  Essek,  a  strong  place  on  tho  Dravo,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  importance. 

Transylvania,  meaning  tlie  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  and  called  by  the 
Germans  Sicbenbiirgen,  is  a  very  elevated  territory :  the  Carpathians,  which  enclose  it  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  To  the  height  of  5000  feet 
they  are  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugged  and  alpine.  Tho 
mountains  arc  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  There  are  many  little  lakes ;  and  the  morass 
of  Kovaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfathomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  rugged 
surface,  Transylvania  lias  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  gram  ia 
reckoned  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  principal  staple :  the  flesh  of  tlie  oxen  is 
good  ;  but  the  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coarse. 
Wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  oxtent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  *.o  Blumcn- 
bach  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  nn  object  of  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  ti  'ninerals, 
particularly  gold,  of  which  it  yields  2750  marks ;  also  3500  tons  of  iron.  It  ini;(ht  supply 
the  whole  empire  with  salt ;  and  sends,  in  feet,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary.  The  miners, 
chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1701,  to  4328.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  the  most 
common  fabrics.  The  people  consist  almost  entirely  of  strangers,  who  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtenstein  reckons  828,165  Magyars, 
302,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians ;  which,  with  other  small  sects,  made  up,  in 
1817,  a  population  of  1,664,800.  In  1829,  the  number  appears  to  have  risen  to  2,027,566. 
The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania ;  amounting,  by  Haasel's  enumeration,  to 
348,000,  with  40,(MX)  Unitarians  ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the  Greeks  1.50,000. 
These,  we  presume,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  nearly  compose  the 
amount  of  the  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  seminaries  for  rearing  their 
respective  students ;  and  there  are  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian  language 
and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Banky.  Hermannstadt,  situated  in  the  Saxon 
district,  and  considered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants,  nn  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising  20,000  volumes, 
a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Kronstadt,  however,  also  Saxon,  and  on  the  most 
eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  with  various  little 
manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the 
amount  of  l,000,000i.  sterling.  Klausenburg,  near  the  western  frontier,  is  a  large  open 
town,  containing  three  seminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about 
1200  students.  Karlsburg  is  a  smaller  town,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marosch,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniudes. 

The  military  frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern  border 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  ana  placed  under  a  peculiar  regime,  in 
the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  con- 
dition that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  they  may  be  called  upon.  Eoch 
individual  receives  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismem- 
bered, though  it  may  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount.  That  his  fields  may  not 
Bufler  when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  fanj'lies  of  about  sixty,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  a  directing  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  cul'  i\  3  and  produce  of  the  land 
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u  in  common,  each  fkmily,  accordinff  to  tlio  number  that  it  haa  Mnt  out,  and  their  length  of 
lervico,  havinff  allowanccH  or  romission  of  tax  of  twelve  Kuildera  a  head.  The  country  ia 
divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  ({eneralata  and  rpgimentM ;  the  CarlMtadt  rcf^imcnt,  the 
Gradiaca  regiment,  &.c.  This  sini;ular  arranjrement  began  with  Croatia,  in  IfiCtf),  and  ended 
with  Transylvania  in  1764.  The  whole  population  of  the  Militarv  Frontier  ia  about  1,(N)(>,(X)0, 
with  a  force  of  5(),()U()  men  in  actual  aervice.  Of  late  its  chief  use  has  been  to  form  a  cor- 
don for  preventing^  the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  tVontier  partakes  physically  and  mor- 
ally of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  people  from  which  it  is  severed.  The 
industry  is  chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  lands  being  under  the  plough. 
The  cities  are  called  Free  Military  Communities;  but  none  of  them  contains  10,000  mhaoit- 
ants.  Semlin,  in  the  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the  largest.  Peterwaradin,  Brod,  and  Gradiska, 
are  strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forms  a  line  of  coast,  about  300 
miles  in  extent,  tVom  the  border  of  Illyriato  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  having  a  long  chain  of  islands 
running  parallel.  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  woods  and  bushes ;  till,  in  the 
interior,  it  rises  into  long  ranges  of  bleak  and  rocky  summits.  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any 
grain ;  but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous :  honey  is  produced  in  great  perfection  fVom 
the  numerous  aromatic  planta  on  ita  hills ;  the  fishery  employs  80(H)  men,  and  is  supposed  to 
433  _  produce  in  value  nearly  80,000/.   The 

population  consists  of  Morlachiana 
(sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians), 
and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic 
race,  and  a  mixture  of  Italians.  Zara, 
the  capital,  ia  a  little  town,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  land,  severed  fVom  the 
continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss,  that 
there  is  no  communication  unless  by 
^''•''""'  a  bridge.     Spalatro  (Jig.  408.)  ia  a 

larger  town,  on  a  little  peninsula,  strong  by  art  and  nature.     It  contains  a  number  of  large 
old  houses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  streets;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
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Amphitheatre  of  Pola. 

remains  of  tlie  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a  village,  but  still  contains  a 
most  magnificent  amphitheatre  (fig.  439.),  in  high  preservation,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  Sebenico,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro  are  tolerable  seaports,  with 
good  harbours ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  an  important  military  position. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POLAND,  WITH  nUCAl.  PRUSSIA. 

Poland  is  a  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct.  The 
same  physical  aspect  characterizes  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language,  and 
all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lombardy  to  Austria,  nor  Han- 
over to  Great  Britain,  because  they  are  ruled  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  members  of  the  Polish  monarchy  to  be 
yet  viewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  their  successful  invaders.  We  shall 
include  Ducal  Prussia,  as  being  entirely  enclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all  its 
natural  features. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Poland  forms  a  vast  level  expanse  of  territory,  the  most  easterly  in  Europe,  except  Russia. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  has  Russia,  from  which  it  is  divided 
Vol.  II.  R 
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chiofly  by  Iho  eownen  of  tho  Dwiim  und  tho  l)iii(<|H>r.  On  tho  wp«t  ii  h(i«  CJortniiny,  iiuMtly 
tlio  I'mwian  t«rriU)ri('ii ;  whilu  on  tlu'  Moiitli  it  in  N)<|Mratv<l  by  tho  Cnrpnthiun  iiiciiiiitniM 
from  lluDKitry  and  Trannylvaiiia;  aiul  it  borduni  aiw)  uii  tliu  triliiitary  proviiiccii  of  tliu  Turk- 
iih  ompirii. 

Thn  Hurfaco  of  Poland  formH  part  of  that  itiimiMiKO  and  unvaried  plain  which  rovcra  Iho 
northern  iMirtinn  of  all  thn  contra!  Kuroptmn  conntricn.  'I'hiM  plain,  which  includcH  only 
about  halt  of  Franco  and  of  (turniany,  occupicH  tho  ontirn  extent  of  Poland,  I'lven  the  Car- 
pathian and  tlio  Hileaian  inountainx,  which  lK)rder  tijiun  it,  and  i<hiM)t  hrnnchoM  into  it,  niako 
acarcely  any  aenMibIn  chun^fo  in  ita  level  immensity.  A  (froat  {xirtion  of  tliirt  plitin  iH  over- 
apreiul  with  o  doup  layer  of  Hand,  alternatintr,  however,  with  lar^o  cliiycy  traclH  and  exten- 
Hivc  nmrithoH.  A  cold  and  humid  iitnioNphere,  a  winter  nearly  om  movitu  uh  that  of  Hwoden, 
and  violent  winda,  blowinff  uninterruptedly  over  thm  wide  open  region,  arc  eonneriucncea  of 
thia  phyiiical  atructuro  and  poaition. 

The  riverH  of  I'uland  are  lar)^e,  lonff,  nnd  nnvifmhle ;  aeldoni  obHtnicted  by  roeka  or  cats- 
ractii,  They  tVequcntly  overflow  their  low  bnnkH,  and  convert  the  iu>i)flilHJurin)f  provincoa 
into  a  Hca,  conimunicatinff  to  (hern  a  luxuriant  fertility.  'J'hey  riHo,  );enerally,  not  fVom 
mountain  chainH,  but  from  niarHhy  plaiim  in  tlu>  interior  of  the  kin^fdom;  and  a  plateau  of 
nlmoat  iuMenHible  elevation  Hopariites  thodo  which  direct  their  courwcM  to  tho  Iliiltie,  from 
thoHo  which  flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  V'iHtiilii,  however,  tho  moHt  im|N)rtAnt  und  the  numt 
deciiledly  PoWdIi,  riwcH  in  tho  inoimtainoua  frontier  of  Sili'Hia,  imHHCH  Crucow,  and,  by  a  wind- 
ing courdi!  to  llio  went  and  north,  roachoa  Warwiw,  where  it  in  anf;mcnted  by  the  copioiia 
united  Htrcama  of  the  Kwg  and  tho  Narow,  flowing;  from  the  rich  plaina  to  the  caatward.  It 
then  liolda  a  conrao  alnioHt  due  north ;  and,  afler  imNxiu^  Thorn,  entera  the  aea  by  two 
inoutliN,  Olio  of  which  foriiia  the  Frischo  lIaH;  the  other  tho  preat  commercial  port  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  Vistula  liaa  n  courHO  of  iipwarda  of  ."MM)  niilen,  and  iw  one  of  tho  moat  coinmerciiil 
rivcra  in  Europe,  bcin^  the  nmin  chunnel  throiii^h  which  all  tho  produce  of  Poland  piiHaca. 
The  Nicmun,  more  easterly,  Ihih  alinoal  uh  loiifj  a  coiirHo;  but  tiie  poor  triicta  of  Litlmunia, 
throufrh  which  it  flowa,  aflord  a  much  Hiiiiiller  iimoiiiit  of  valiiobio  commoditiea  to  Ih>  brouf^ht 
down  to  tho  |)ort  of  Alemcl.  Tho  Dwiiiii,  tlii)U}rh  not  cpiite  mi  lonff,  ix  a  more  vuluabl(>  river, 
but,  with  ita  (xirt  of  Uit;u,  ia  alnuwt  entirely  UiiK^iiuii.  Tho  Dnieper  ri^'H  iimid  the  marahes 
in  tho  heart  of  Poland,  and  coinmiinicateH,  during  tlio  IIixkI,  with  aomo  of  the  Iributariea  of 
the  Viatiila;  but  the  (frcatcr  part  of  its  loiifj  courao  ia  tliroii);li  RiiHsiii.  'I'he  Dniester  also 
rises  from  the  (*nr|iatliiana,  and  waters  part  of  Austrian  Poland  iM'fbro  it  becomes  RusHion. 
Even  tho  Priith,  the  present  Ixiundury  of  the  l{iiHtii:in  and  TurkiKli  empires,  tukns  its  rise  in 
Poland. 

The  marshes  of  Poland  can  scnrcely  be  dijjnitied  with  the  name  of  lakes ;  thoiifrh  they 
nro  extensive,  and  in  the  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a  sea. 
Several  extensive  Art/fa,  partiikin;;  of  tho  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  tho  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  II. — Nntiiral  Grography, 
SvMKeT.  1. —  Geoloffy. 
The  (geology  of  thia  country  is  described  with  that  of  Russia. 

SunsEfT.  2. — Bolany. 
Poland,  from  its  situation,  and,  ns  may  be  judfjed,  also,  from  tho  nature  of  the  surface  of 
that  country,  has  no  peculiar  veffetatioii.     The  plants  it  prixluces  are  scarcely  in  any  way 
different  from  those  of  the  territories  which  circiiiiiricribo  it ;  of  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
und  of  Russia  on  the  other.     It  may  have  political,  but  it  has  no  natural  boundaries. 

SunsKoT.  3. — Zoolo/ry, 
The  zoolopy  of  Poland  is  essentially  tho  saiiio  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need  not 
Iheretbro  be  hero  dwelt  upon.     The  pigs,  like  those  of  Russia,  are  generally  very  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geoffraphy. 

Poland,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sarmatio,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  region  than  Germany. 
Sarmatia  and  Scythia  are,  in  their  descriptions,  always  combined  together,  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  amis  penetrated  to  no  part  of  this  immense  plain. 
From  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
tribes  called  Sclavonic ;  a  race  widely  diffused,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language,  by  a 
strong  national  feeling,  and  by  a  particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas.  Though  shepherds, 
they  (lo  not  seem  to  partake  the  migratory  character  of  either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Tartar 
nations.  The  impulses  which  actuated  them  were  derived  chiefly  from  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  path  to  tho  coiKjuOEt  of  western 
Europe.     The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  long  lield  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  by  these  eastern 
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iiivHilt-ri ;  and  tlirir  natiift  wm  employed  oven  to  dculifntto  thn  moMt  d«Kriiilt>il  itatw  to  which 
hiiinnii  nntiiro  run  Imi  riiducod ;  hiit  innny  B|fu«  hnvii  olapMcd  NJncn  thoy  nhcwli  olf  thin  i|{ii>v 
niiniiMix  yokn. 

Tht)  niiiy  iinnnlH  nf  I'olnml  nt><  >lwcuri<,  nnd  ponHCHx  littln  intiTi'iit.  In  INK),  DoIi'rIiiiin 
aHHiniD'il  thi^  title  iit'  kiiitf.  'I'Ik^  I  Ii'h  contiiiiit<d  ii  |Miw<'rliii  nnd  wnriikn  nntinn,  thoiiuh 
dri'iiiUiilly  hiirniiMi'd,  tor  Hcvcml  i  <      urii'M,  hy  the  inriMidx  of  the  'I'lirtnrH,     In  the  end  of  the 
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Kirtiint 
dnke  of  l.ithunnin,  on  nmdition  of  thiit  )>rin<:n  em- 
bracinir  ChriHtinnity,  nnd  incor|N>rntin|f  hlit  dominionN  with  thimo  of  I'ohind.  I'ohind  tints 
united,  hecuine  one  of  the  nuMt  [N>werl'Ml  nionnrchieH  uf  Kuro|)e,  nnd  iln  nmrtiiil  rhiinicter 
gavn  it  H  c'onuiinndinif  inllncnce,  The  exploits  of  SiiriHtnnnd  nnd  H<jbieNki  holil  it  L'onHj>icM- 
unii  place  in  nulitnry  hintury ;  ond  Poland,  tiir  two  cenlurioH,  wom  tho  main  bulwark  uf  I  hriit- 
tendoni  uuniimt  the  nlnrniinfr  pro^reHg  of  TiirkiHh  invnHion. 

The  decline  of  Poland  may  iHt  dated  from  the  lH<);innin|f  of  the  Inst  century,  nnd  may  be 
aiicril)ed  (uirtly  to  the  improvement  and  nu(;meiited  intlnence  of  KuNHia  and  Pruiuiin,  hut  in  a 
fur  Kfater  dejfree  to  the  incurnblo  drI'eclH  in  the  coiiHtitution  of  the  Htnte.  Tho  noblos, 
about  r^NMNM)  in  nimiher,  tbrmed  the  nation;  the  re^it  of  the  inlmbitantti  boin((  nhiveH,  incn- 
publo  of  ac(|uirin((  any  property  in  Innd,  without  any  privile^reN,  nnd  fM)ld,  like  cattle,  with 
tho  CHtnteM  to  which  they  Iwlonffed.  Atler  tho  extuiction  of  the  princeo  of  the  Ju|i;elloii 
lino,  tho  power  of  tho  nohlex  liecnmo  cpiite  illimitublo:  en ch  of  them  mi(;ht  nepiro  to  tho 
throne,  tho  Boveroitfn  bcinir  merely  the  first  citizen  of  the  order.  Amonj;  fheniHelve»  they 
formed  a  perfect  democracy,  the  p<K)rost  hoin^,  in  reN))ect  of  privilojjeH,  (piife  on  n  level  with 
tho  most  opulent.  Thoy  were  authorioed  to  maintain  trcx)n8  and  lortresseH ;  and  were  rnthur, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  independent  iirinceH  than  tho  nubjcct  r>f  a  coiiBtitutionul  monarchy.  By  a 
sinjirtiluf  absurdity,  any  one  noblo  mi)(ht,  by  interpoxini;  hix  vfto,  Huii|>nnd  the  whole  delibera- 
tions of  tho  diet,  and  provont  the  (Msaibility  of  their  comiiif;  to  any  conclusion.  Ilunce  the 
country  was  the  conHtant  theotro  of  intestine  commotion;  and  foreign  influunce  and  corrup- 
tion had  unbounded  Hcope,  not  only  ot  tho  oloction  of  sovcroijfno,  but  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  tho  diets.  How  much  soover  wo  may  detest  the  moans  by  which  it  was  enecte<l,  no 
one  can  roj(ret  tho  almlition  of  a  Hystcm  of  government  which  combined  all  tho  mischiefs  of 
anarchy  without  its  stimulus  to  ontorprisc;  which  made  every  landlord  a  petty  despot,  and 
every  cultivator  a  slave. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  justly  regarded  ns  one  of  tho  mo«t  iniquitous  measures  which 
have  disgraced  modern  times,  was  begun  in  177vJ,  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  tho  Em- 
press Ciillmrino  II.,  chiefly,  it  is  believed,  nt  the  Huggestion  of  the  latter;  while  Austria  was 
reluctontly  drugged  into  the  league.  At  this  time,  however,  each  cut  olT  only  a  corner,  to 
rounil  their  own  territories,  and  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  nnd  nearly  entire,  flut 
nothing  wns  done  to  repair  tho  defects  in  the  ron.stitution ;  and  tho  weakness  and  disunion 
that  prevailed  left  tho  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggression.  In  17)W,  tho  three 
powers  again  joined,  nnd  made  a  fVcsh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little  more  than 
half  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  rouse<I  liort!<>lf,  and  made  a  glorious  effijrt  for  her 
deliverance.  She  sow,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  loto,  to  obviate  those  abuses  in  her  sys- 
tem of  govcrnrnont  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  But  the  partitioning  powers  Imd 
gone  too  fnr  to  recede,  nnd  were  not  to  bo  disappointed  of  their  prey.  Tho  Poles,  under  their 
hero  Kosciusko,  made  the  most  gallant  cflbrts  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  newly 
acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  They  were 
overpowered  hy  the  energies  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  valour  und  number  of  his  troops.  Tho 
Russian  general  marched  direct  upon  tho  capital,  and,  storming  tho  fiirtress  of  Proga,  to 
which  tho  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  hold,  extinguished,  apiwrontly  forever,  the  rights 
and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  ond  final  partition  was  then  made,  in  which  Rn.ssia  had 
by  fur  the  most  extensive  portion ;  Prussia,  the  best  situated  and  most  commercial ;  Austria, 
on  the  whole,  tho  most  productive. 

Considorabin  vicissitudes  have  bofnllen  Poland  since  this  ottempt  finally  to  fi.v  its  destiny. 
Napoleon,  after  his  great  victory  at  Jenn,  penetrated  into  tho  country,  and  obtained  tho  ces- 
sion of  all  which  had  been  given  to  Prussia  at  tho  period  of  the  partition.  He  erected  it 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vofetod  it  in  tho  house  of  Saxony,  who  had  reigned  for  a 
considerable  time  as  elertivo  kings  of  Poland.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined  finally 
to  humble  tlie  power  of  Russia,  the  design  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  ns  a  kingdom 
was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles,  ond  even  by  their  hero  Kosciusko ;  and, 
in  supporting  it,  they  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  a  volour  worthy  of  the  most  glorious 
eras  of  their  monarchy.  Napoleon,  had  he  conquered,  might  hero  have  found  cordial  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfall  of  his  whole  usurped  powc,  nnd  the 
liberation  of  Europe  from  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it  was  threntened,  the  relapse 
of  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  o  solitary  evil,  which  was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured  some  melioration  of  its  lot. 
The  sovereigns  felt  that  they  could  not  trnmplo  with  impunity  on  tho  feelings  of  so  great 
und  bravo  a  people.     Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a 
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separate  titatc,  to  which  he  ^ve  the  lost,  but  still  fondly  cherislied,  name  of  the  kin°^oin  of 
Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  tbrced  to  grant  to  their  portions  certain  privileges,  and  a 
form  of  representative  government  before  withlield.  A  recent  and  gallant  attempt  of  Poland 
to  regain  her  independence  has  had  a  disastrous  issue. 

Sect.  II. — Political  Geography. 

The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a  great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  extinguish- 
ed by  the  last  &tal  partition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  glories,  still  live  among  the  people  of  Poland ;  and  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

Among  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
favourable  circumstances  to  seize  a  most  unequal  and  preponderant  share.  Instruct^!,  how- 
ever, by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  the  spirit  displayed  bv  the  Polish  people,  she  after- 
wards affected  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed  name 
of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  cherished. 

The  modem  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  of  Poland,  com- 
prises only  a  small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portion  of  that  once  mighty  monarchy ;  the  rich  and 
cultivated  imnks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Narew.  In  1829  it  contained,  on  a  surface 
of  48,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  4,088,000.  A  certain  form  of  representation  was 
granted  to  this  kingdom,  including  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  diets ;  but  a  body  which  deliberated  under  the  eye  of  30,000  foreign  troops 
could  enjoy  only  a  precarious  exercise  of  its  functions.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
forth  into  daring  flights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to  indulge  in ;  occurrences 
which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these  privileges  under  the  hope 
of  their  being  exercised  in  a  very  different  spirit  The  freedom  of  the  press,  also,  which  he 
at  first  made  a  show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in  a  manner  so  little  congenial  to  his 
views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore  the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  freedom,  tlie  privileges  of  the  different 
orders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland. 
[By  an  ukasu  of  1832,  Poland  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire,  with  a  distinct  ad- 
ministration conducted  by  a  governor-general  (namiesnik),  and  a  council  of  state. — Am.  Ed.] 
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Gallicia,  tlie  name  which  Austria  gives  to  her  portion  of  Poland,  has  also  a  form  of  repre- 
sentation, thougii,  in  complittnco  with  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests  on  a 
much  narrower  basis.  Tlie  states  consist  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights, 
and  the  representatives  of  cities :  they  meet  annually ;  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
making  of  laws,  the  two  primary  functions  of  a  notional  assembly,  do  not  lie  within  their 
competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  mode  of  levying  the  troops ;  though  the  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Gallicia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  guilders,  of  which 
the  extensivn  salt-mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

Prussian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
or  protluctive  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  valuable  from  the  manner  in  which  it  consolidates 
and  connects  the  detached  parts  of  tliat  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  have  obtained 
provincial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions.  The 
reprebontation  is  chiefly  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the  king  agrees  that  he  will  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent ;  but  any  proposed  change  must 
originate  with  him ;  and,  as  the  debates  do  not  take  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a  more  rude  ond  infant  state  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  industry,  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland  provides 
for  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
under  culture ;  and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  produce  good 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Europe.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators,  within  the 
period  of  fifty,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  glebe,  and  toiling 
in  a  mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  raised  to  the  rank  of 
free  labourers,  and  in  many  cases  having  received  even  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  this  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
degrading  dependence  on  tlieir  landlords  as  formerly.  Each  peasant  is  a  species  of  little 
former,  cultivating  a  small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  kind,  and 
portly  in  porson;il  service.  Wheat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply  the  richer 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  the  body  of  the 
people  never  taste  it;  and  tlie  traveller  who  passes  througii  Poland  can  scarcely,  unless  in 
the  great  cities,  obtain  a  loaf  of  whcaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  culti- 
vated for  national  suljsistonce.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a  market,  though  at  a  low  rate; 
but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  price  at  all.  It  is 
raised  only  on  tiio  finest  parts  of  the  land ;  and  does  not,  in  jlr.  Jacob's  opinion,  occupy 
more  than  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandees  almost 
exclusively  look  for  a  supply  of  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  sonic  years  from 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress ;  and,  in  order  to 
relieve  theniselvc'"  'rom  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a  system  of  over-cropping,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the 
exports  from  Poland  to  Brifain  have  again  become  very  great.  Iir  1880  no  fewer  than 
404,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Dantzic,  of  which  311,000  were  for  England ; 
and  during  1831  the  amount  was  still  more  considerable. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.  Even  the  rude 
fabrics  which  are  almost  everywhere  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  ore  wanting  in  some 
districts.  In  other?,  however,  they  are  conducted  with  some  diligence;  particularly  in  the 
countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  those  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good  linen  is 
made,  to  on  extent  which  oflbrds  a  surjjlus  for  exiwrtation.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  in  the  new  kingdom  of  I'oland.  In 
1830,  it  produced  7,0(10,000  yards,  part  of  vvhicli  was  sent  as  far  as  China.  The  tindier, 
with  which  the  country  is  so  largi}ly  covered,  attbrds  ample  materials  for  cabinet  and  woo<l- 
work ;  and  this,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder  forms;  but  in  the 
cities  are  fabricated  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  The  matuifacture  of 
Coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a  ready  market  from  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  the 
Polish  nobles. 

The  chief  and  olmost  only  mineral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
the  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Corimthion  mountains  contain  also  some  iron ; 
but  the  metallic  wealth  of  Poland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportjint. 

Conunerce  in  Poland  is  carrieil  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  rude  produce  to  be  disposal  of,  nnd  the  many  foreign  flibrics  nnd  luxuries  of  which 
the  country  stands  in  npp<l.     Its  grain  and  timber  ar?  transported  along  the  rivi'r^; — by  the 
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Dwina,  to  Riga;  by  the  Niemcn,  to  Memel  and  Liebau;  and,  above  all,  by  the  Vistula,  to 
Dantzic  and  Elbing.  Dantzic  is  the  great  emporium  oF  Polish  grain,  of  which  it  usually 
contains  large  magazines.  There  is  a  large  moneyed  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands.  They  carry  on,  also, 
most  of  the  little  trade  and  handicrafl  which  exists  throughout  Poland. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  extent  and  population  of  Poland,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  Plater's  elaborate 
Geography  of  the  East  of  Europe,  as  follows :  they  have  since  somewhat  increased : — 

1.  Old  Pnliah  Prussia 500 800,000 

2.  Oranil  Duchy  of  Posen S40 !IH),(KK) 

a.  Gnllicia 1,500 4,(KH),aiO 

4.  Ilcpublic  of  Cracow 20 IIO.CXM) 

5.  KiiiRdoin  of  Poland 2,270 3,T<H),000 

0.  KusHiuii  Poland 7,000 e,«10,(H)0 

7.  Courlaud 450 000,000 

12,980  18,090,000 

The  Poles,  as  already  observed,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  the 
others  from  the  generally  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race ;  remain- 
ing, however,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
broken  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost  undiminished  opera' 
tion.  Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distant  orders,  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  tlie  public,  formed  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the 
French  of  the  north,  and,  both  from  habits  and  political  connection,  are  attunhcd  to  that 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  Germans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion, 
calling  them  Niemic,  or  dumb,  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  and  loquacity.  Before 
their  fall,  their  neighbours  called  them  "  the  proud  Poles."  Tliey  consider  it  the  deepest 
disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or  medicine ;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
grain,  have  very  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many  of 
their  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  crafty, 
form  a  numerous  and  separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Once  a  year  occur  what  are 
called  the  Polish  contracts,  when  the  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogro<lek,  &c.  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all 
their  money  transactions.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  tor  amusement ;  specula- 
tors bring  their  wares ;  usurers,  musicians,  strolling-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  to 
ply  their  respective  trades.  The  Poles,  in  personal  appeanmce,  are  handsome  ond  vigorous, 
though  subject  to  that  loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  polonica. 
The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent 
and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  are 
raised  little  above  that  degrading  condition  ;  an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  peasants. 

The  religion  of  Poland,  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  great  body  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  is  Roman  Catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher  civilization ;  for  the 
Catholic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  intelligence  and  improvement  than  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  Preaching  has  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  a  system  which  excludes  that  mode  of  instruction,  and  deals  merely 
in  a  round  of  childish  ceremonies.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  Christians  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  Jews,  of  course, 
profess  their  national  faith. 

Knowledge  has  made  greater  progress  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  of  the  Sclavonic  nations. 
•In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Cusimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  eminent  in  science ,  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Hosius, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  enjoyed,  in  his  own  day,  a  high 
reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more  enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poles 
have  acquired  the  tali^nt  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin  with  peculiar  facility.  Nowhere 
his  national  history  been  more  diligently  cultivated.  Every  great  family  keeps  a  chronicle, 
in  which  it  records  the  public  and  private  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  observation,  and 
bequeaths  them  as  a  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  very  poetical  spirit  animates  the  Poles, 
and  is  dift'used  through  all  ranks.  Tlie  peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  while  the 
noble  bards  celebrate  the  fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  within 
tiio  last  two  centuries,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  which  other  nations  have 
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taken  in  science  and  literature.  The  authorities  of  Aristotle  and  of  Albertua  Magnus  still 
predominate  in  its  schools  of  philosophy :  its  separation  from  Germany,  and  its  distance  from 
the  other  literary  nations,  prevent  it  from  fully  imbibing  their  spirit.  Yet  the  Poles  enumer- 
ate several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  v}[ing  with  the  classic  names  of  the 
western  countries,  though  their  fame  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself. 

The  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation ;  that  of  Cracow,  three 
centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe :  it  not  only  attracted  crowds  of 
native  students,  but  drew  others  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  with  the  rising  reputation  of  the  German  seminaries,  gradually  thinned  their 
number ;  and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to  Austria,  which  mtroduced  the 
German  language,  of  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Poles.  A  revival  seemed  to 
be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  fixed  Cracow  as  an  independent  republic ;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  emperor  Alexander  founded,  in  1821,  a  univer- 
sity at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  35,200  Polish  florins,  supporting  an 
establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended,  in  1830,  by  589  students.*  Anol  her, 
in  1820,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed  and  regulated ;  and  containing,  in  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  no  less  than  433  teachers.  The  university  of  Leopol,  in  Gallicia,  is 
entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  knowledge  is  still  far  from  being  widely 
difiused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Po- 
land. Some  of  the  carvings  in  the  middle  ages  are  said  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit ;  but 
no  modem  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  h  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  success ;  though  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of  Poland  that 
have  attained  distinction. 

The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  higher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are  strictly 
national,  and  very  gracefiil.  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a  slow 
majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a  nation  who  elected  their 
kings.  The  Poles  liave  a  singular  manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair 
on  tiie  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  local  description  of  Poland,  in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily  be 
given  according  to  the  three  portions  now  held  in  such  wide  separation  from  each  other : — 
1.  Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ;  2.  Austrian  Poland,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Gallicia ;  3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  abDlished 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

SvBSECT.  1. — Prussian  Poland,  with  Ducal  Prussia. 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  extending  from  50  to 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  borders.  Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a 
few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by  the  winds :  one  of  them  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the 
others  attain  half  that  elevation.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called 
by  the  natives  Berge.  A  range  of  such  sand-hills,  or  banks,  defends  the  flat  coast  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea.  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  few  similar  mountains,  and  the  river 
banks  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country ;  while  there  is  a  gradual,  but  insen- 
sible, rise  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  The  lands  near  the  coast,  however,  would  be 
scarcely  secure  from  inundation,  were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  has 
scarcely  any  important  rivers  exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  excep- 
tion ;  but  tiie  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  or  Memcl,  after  traversing  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  enter  the  sea  within  its  territory,  and  thus  afford  ample  range  both  for 
foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two  extensive  waters,  called  hafls,  the  Fribche  Half  and  the 
Curische  Hafl*,  exist  in  an  intermediate  state  between  lakes  and  bays.  Tiiey  form  long 
canals,  separated  firom  the  sea  by  a  narrow  partition.  The  water  is  fresh ;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  impelled  into  them  by  high  tides  or  storms,  that  a  saline 
tincture  is  communicated. 

Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce ;  manufactures  being  yet 
in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet  there  are  few  parts 
which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive.  The 
former  province  of  West  Prussia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1772,  under  the  Polish 
regime,  is  much  behind  in  respect  to  cultivation,  though  considerable  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  its  annexation  to  Prussia.    The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breeds  in  general 

•  [SupprcBscd  by  un  imperial  uitase  in  1832.— Am.  Co.] 
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good :  that  of  horses,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia,  is  extremely  fine.  The  breeding  of 
cattle,  howevor,  seems  to  have  declined  remarkably,  since  the  disastrous  year  1806 ;  the 
number,  wliich,  in  1807,  was  228,800,  having  fallen,  in  1812  and  1813,  to  151,560.  The 
sheep  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fine  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  a  good  deal  has 
lately  been  done  to  improve  them.  Hogs  are  reared  in  very  great  numbers ;  and  honey  is 
also  a  copious  article.  The  woods  are  very  extensive,  covering,  in  East  Prussia,  upwards  of 
3,000,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres ;  and  their  products,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  ashes,  form  an  important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low  state  of 
manufactures,  that  of  coarse  woollens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ;  flax  ia 
well  spun,  and  exported  in  the  shape  of  yam ;  and  the  tanning  of  leather  flourishes.  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive ;  her  ports  and  rivers  affording  the  chief  outlet  for  the 
copious  productions  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  KOnigsberg,  Elbing,  and,  above  all, 
Dantzic,  rank  with  the  most  flourisliing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  The  chief  stsiple  of 
export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality  ;  wood,  potashes,  linen  yam, 
leather,  hemp ;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial  pro- 
duce,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  population  of  East  Prussia  is  stated  by  Jacob  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to  1,171,000 ; 
that  of  West  Piussia  to  752,000.  The  former  coiuitry  has  a  character  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man :  the  religion  is  Lutheran,  with  only  about  a  sixth  of  Catholics,  and  a  very  few  Jews. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction  are  very  widely  diffused,  and  accessible  to  all 
ranks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided,  most 
of  the  Polish  population  being  Catholic ;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the  same 
number  of  Anabaptists. 

Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  formerly  of  the  Prossian  monarchy,  is  advan 
tageously  situated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  its  junction  witii  the  Frische  Haft'  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  Old  City,  the  Lobenicht,  and  the  island  of  Kneiphof,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  tne  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The 
walls  are  nine  miles  in  circuit :  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  however, 
consists  of  open  ground ;  but  they  no  longer  render  Konigsberg  a  strong  place,  and  the 
citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  witli  shops.  Beyond  the  walls  are 
four  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or  250  students.  All 
the  manufactures  that  exist  in  the  country  are  concentrated  at  Konigsberg ;  and  they  are 
various,  though  none  of  them  extensive.  Kiinigsberg  was  an  eminent  Hanse  town,  and  still 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  contains  63,000  inhabitants.  In  1816  were  laden  here 
634  ships,  of  which  491  took  23,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kant,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
was  a  native  of  this  city. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  East  Pmssia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  Memel,  strongly  for- 
tified, and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  size,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a  trade.  In 
1828,  869  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  out.  Of  the  ships  entering 
inwards  in  1828,  no  fewer  than  428  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a  channel  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  serves  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  Konigsberg.  In  1820  it  received 
623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638,  of  46,292  tons  burthen.  Braunsberg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a  large  quantity  of  linen  yarn,  with  masts  and  corn. 
Tilsit,  on  the  Nicmcii,  is  rather  a  handsome  and  considerable  town,  with  some  manufactures ; 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Gum- 
binnen  and  Instcrburg,  both  on  the  Pregel,  are  considerable  towns.  Friedland  and  Preuss- 
Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles  fought  there  in  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807. 

Dantzic,  the  grand  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among  the  towns  of 
Western  Prui^sia.  It  lies  on  the  westcm  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the  Raddau  and  the 
Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Old  City, 
ill  built,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow,  gloomy,  angular  streets  ;  the 
"  High  City,"  as  it  is  called,  more  modern,  and  better  built,  but  still  tar  from  handsome ;  the 
"  Low  City,"  divided  into  the  Long  Garden,  which  contains  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  suburbs  were,  till  lately,  extensive,  one  of  them  being  named  Old 
Scotland,  from  a  colony  of  that  nation  established  at  an  early  period.  These  suburbs  \vere 
burned,  however,  in  the  sieges  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russians,  in  1813 ;  and, 
though  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  from  7860  to  1788.  The  only  hand- 
some building  is  the  Lutheran  church,  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  The 
commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  great.  In  1828,  1050  ships  entered  the  port,  of  the  burthen 
of  101,234  tons ;  of  which,  211  ships,  carrying  30,095  tons,  were  from  England.  During 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  this  commerce  has  increased  still  fiirther.  As  already  observed, 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  in  1830,  were  404,000  quarters,  of  which  three-fourths 
were  for  England.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estimated  to  have  suffered  a  loss  of 
62,500,000  guilders  (5,250.000?.).    The  population,  in  1817,  was  52,821,  including  the  mili- 
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lory  :  but,  independent  of  tticin,  wns  47,934.  At  present  it  mny  nmount  to  60,000.  Dantzic 
has  a  public  library  of  27,(NK)  volumes,  nnd  also  several  literary  institutions. 

Other  towns  in  West  Prussia  are,  Elbing,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  Haff;  Though  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  foreign  trade,  it  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  interior  traffic  ;  and  about  1400  vessels,  though  of  comparatively  small 
size,  enter  and  leave  its  port.  It  is  a  fortress,  though  not  now  of  much  importance.  Thorn 
is  a  considerable  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once  very  strong,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marienwerder  are  capitals  of  cir- 
cles, and  places  of  some  consequence. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish  territory 
annexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all  its  features  to  that 
which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is  finely  watered,  having  the  Vis- 
tula for  its  eastern  boundary ;  while  the  Wartho,  receiving  tlio  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  fi-om  east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and  falls  into  the 
Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze,  and,  conse- 
quently, gives  it  i\  communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state, 
and  conducted  onlj  according  to  antiquated  processes.  The  peasantry  have  been  freed  from 
personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet  Posen  yields  a  con- 
siderable surplus  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the  Vistula,  and  partly, 
by  the  Odor,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was  once  most  extensive, 
has  sutfered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ;  yet  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  this  cannot  be  considered  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, yet  it  fabricates  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which  is 
even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  arc  estimated  by  Hoffiiiann  at 
847,(K)0,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  238,(MK)  Lutherans,  52,500 
•Tews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen  and 
Bromberg  had  risen,  in  1827,  to  1,045,000.  Tlie  hojids  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnosna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establishments  for  nublic  instruction  are 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

Posen  is  a  large  town,  on  the  Wartho,  well  and  regularly  built,  \\  .th  broad  streets,  and  a 
spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  handsome  private  houses, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  a  spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Itnlian  style;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
theatre.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  title  of  stadtholdcr,  represents  the  king,  resides  at 
Posen.  The  city  contains  4000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  families  who  report  themselves  as 
descended  from  English  and  Scotch  ancestors.  The  ('atholics  have  a  gymnasium,  with  500 
scholars. 

The  other  towns  of  Posen  arc,  in  general,  small.  Gnesna,  formerly  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Puland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lissa  is  now  a  large  place,  with  pretty  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  [wpulation 
of  7934,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  on  the  canal  wliich  bears  its  name,  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade. 

Si'BSECT.  2. — Austrian  Poland, 

The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  principalities 
of  Halicz  and  Wlodomir.  Its  surface  is  considerably  distinguished  from  that  flat  marshy 
level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungary.  This  is,  indeed,  only  a 
border  range,  all  whose  loftiest  peaks  are  Hungarian ;  but  branches  or  spurs  from  it  cover  a 
great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  the  great  Polish  level.  The  country  is  thus 
of  very  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  elevations  of 
which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4(KX)  or  5000  feet :  many  of  the  plains  are  sandy ; 
but  the  greater  jiortion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  tiie  surrounding 
countries. 

The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered  it 
not  so  strictly  Polish  as  some  of  the  others.  Alxjut  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bore  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When  Kiev 
became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  from  it,  laid  claim  to  the  Polish 
provinces;  but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
under  Boleslaus  and  his  successors.  After  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  cede  these  districts;  though  still,  by  a  singular  clause,  reserving  a  certain 
claim  to  them.  Maria  Theresa,  therefore,  when  she  achieved  the  partition,  could  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  right ;  and  Hungary  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a  seat  for  their  nobles  in  the  diet;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim,  did  not  choose  to  press  it  to  tliis  conclusion.    The  extent  of 
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Austrian  Poland  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1702.  Austria 
has  given  to  Gallicia  a  form  of  states,  but  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  laws,  or  in  flxing  the  amount  of  taxes,  though  they  have  some  control  over  their  distri- 
bution. The  states  are  composed  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  cities :  but  the  Gallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  from  Lem- 
berg,  no  other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

The  different  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  in  Gallicia  than  in  any 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  condition  of  serfs ;  but 
the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail  among  this  order,  render  them 
nearly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  landlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
ment. Still  the  produce  of  corn  on  these  line  plains  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated 
by  Blumenbach  at  34,000,000  metzen,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  sent  partly  by  the  Vis- 
tula to  Dantzic,  and  portly  to  the  neighbourmg  districts  of  Hungary  and  Silesia.  Although 
a  great  portion  of  Gallicia  is  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of  the 
people  in  rearing  cattle,  &.c.  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their  amount 
does  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  in  1817  was  311,000, 
which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  by  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble  Polish 
breed ;  horned  cattle  1,116,000,  and  sheep  480,000 ;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  small  Saxon  provinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  some  coarse  articles 
of  furniture  are  made  out  of  them  and  exported.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand  little 
lakes,  or  ponds,  remarkably  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  Austrian  government  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1813,  pre- 
miums were  paid  on  the  carcasses  of  10  boars  and  204G  wolves.  Manufactures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  are  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gallician,  who  fol- 
lows nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  multiplied  in  this  kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  have  204  synagogues.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a  certain 
improvement  in  all  the  above  particulars. 

The  mineral  kingdom  affords  one  branch  of  industry  in  whicli  Gallicia  excels  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  soil  at  a  certain  depth  contains  a  mineral 
layer  variously  impregnated  with  salt.  The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  pcrliaps  in  the  world.  They  extend  6700  klaftorn  in  length,  1100  in 
breadth,  and  roach  to  the  depth  of  7.30.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  out  in  the  solid  salt 
present  a  brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegant  little  chapels,  adorned  with 
saints  and  crucifixes,  are  also  cut  out  in  the  mineral;  but  it  is  said  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
current  report  that  thore  are  hab'lations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for  the 
horses  employed.  Of  the  difl^erent  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called  crystal 
salt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms;  another,  called  green  salt,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  earth ;  while  the  most  inferior  kind  is  fit  only  for  catf.le.  These  two  great  salt 
mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt. ;  besides  which  there  are  twenty-six  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yielding  about  900,000  cwt. 

The  commerce  of  Gallicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  intercourse 
is  maintoined  between  Germany  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some  wood, 
and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  are  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
and  exotic  hixuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  menns  of  purchase,  and  the  small  number  who  consume  more  than  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life;  yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  an  unfavour- 
able balance.- 

The  social  state  of  Gallicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  system  and 
habits,  than  tliat  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  census  of  1818  gave  3,760,000, 
while  in  1820  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Traux  at  4,385,000.  These  inhabited  ninety-five  cities, 
191  market  towns,  and  6009  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to  the  enormous 
number  of  31,006 ;  some  of  them  possessing  immense  property,  even  whole  provinces ; 
though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their  affairs  to  stewards,  they  are 
generally  embarrassed.  But  a  great  proportion  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  even 
cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghers  were  reported  at  the  singularly 
small  number  of  11,513;  while  the  country  labourers  are  supposed  to  be  rated  too  low  at 
353,419.  The  Jews  constitute  everywhere  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
Christians  are  divided  between  the  Romi.sh  and  Greek  persuasions:  the  former  have  1066,' 
the  latter  2800  cathedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty  Protestant  con- 
gregations scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most  defective  state;  and  the 
few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  difiiision  have  been  introduced  by  the  Austrians.  They 
have  made  great  exertions  to  improve  the  university  at  I^mberg,  which  has  twenty-six 
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proTessora,  and  a  good  library.  The  Gorales,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  form  an  o!itirrly 
different  race  from  the  Mazurakcx,  who  occupy  the  level  districts;  and  an  old  enmity  reigns 
between  these  two  tribes.  The  Gorales  are  a  fierce,  highland  race,  (tonstiintly  aniiod  with 
the  axe,  witii  wliich  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards;  and  they 
brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals.  Till  repressed  by  the  vigorous 
measures  of  the  Austrian  government,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  most  formidable  raids 
upon  the  low  country  a^oining.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of 
Rousniak  or  Russian  origin:  they  speak  a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish; 
they  are  more  industrious  than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  course 
linen.  A  considerable  number  of  Wallachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prevailing  people  in  Hun 
gaiy,  and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,0(M>,  have  found  their  way  into  Gallicin. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant.  Lomberg, 
however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has  four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1808 
it  contained  41,500  inhabitants ;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  tiie  small  river  Pelleir  it 
communicates  with  the  Bug ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
intercourse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large  but  ill-built 
frontier  town  of  Brody,  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  a 
third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  &000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Przemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a  principality ;  destitute  of  walls,  but 
still  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  largo  manuflictures  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  may  boast  of  some  industry, 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a  fane  cloth  manufacture.  Zlaczow  borders  on  Russia,  nmid 
extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some 
manufacture  and  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews.  Tarnopol,  farther  to  the  north,  is  toler- 
ably flourishing.  Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propose 
to  convert  into  an  important  fortress.  Stry  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  district, 
amid  woods,  streams,  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude ;  yet  the  Jews  have  intro- 
duced some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Halicz,  from  which  Gallicia  derives  its  name,  it 
now  a  small  place,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  particular  sect  of  Jews.  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
entirely  supported  by  the  salt  mines,  do  not  contain  more  than  3000  people. 

SuDSECT.  3. — The  Kingdom  of  Poland. 

The  partial  revival  of  the  kingdom  was  an  act  of  Russian  policy.  The  name  of  Poland,  even 
after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateful  to  the  ear  of  every  genuine 
Pole.  This  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  Napoleon 
over-ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  again  into  a  kingdom.  Although  the  Poles 
could  not,  under  his  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty,  they  rallied  round  him ;  and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overlcapt  itself,  by  urging  him  into  the  frozen  and  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  have  become  stable  and  permanent.  Napoleon  fell ;  and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  tiie  regions  of 
the  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
that  country  had  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  belongs  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  southern 
border,  along  the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir ;  along  which  is  an  extensive  and 
steep  though  not  lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  point  is  called  the  Sysa 
Gora.  The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consists,  is  ratiier  of  a  sandy 
character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.  It  does  not 
possess  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celebrated 
for  that  very  fine  wheat  with  which  the  port  of  Dantzic  supplies  the  rost  of  Europe. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  country,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation. 
The  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consumption  are  considerable, 
though  they  produce  none  of  fine  quality.  In  the  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and 
harness  is  of  such  extent  an  to  assume  almost  a  national  importance.  Minerals  are  not  a 
leading  feature,  though  there  are  iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills. 
There  is  a  great  transit  trade  of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  but  chiefly  of  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  not  possessing  the  mouch  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  has 
been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory. 

A  representative  constitution,  as  already  observed,  was  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  The  new  diet  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  was 
elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consisted  of  ten  wai- 
wodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  king  cf  Poland,  ten  castellans  nominated 
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by  the  scnote,  and  ton  bishops.  This  constitution,  however,  granted  in  a  liberal  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit,  was  not  found  to  work  so  agreeably  as  a  sovereign  elsewhere  (les]K)tic  could 
have  desired.  It  hcconio  the  aim  of  the  prince  to  abridge  tlio  privileges  which  appeared  to 
Jiim  to  be  too  liberally  used.  The  diet  was  less  frequently  assembled ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  at  first  granted,  has  been  withdrawn.  These  encroachments  kindled  a  discontent, 
whicli  broke  out  in  the  late  strenuous  effort  to  effect  an  entire  emancipation  from  Russia, 
tiio  unfortunate  issue  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of 
many  of  the  advantages  she  lias  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Warsaw,  capital  alike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  ia  finely  situated  on  the  Vistula.  Dur- 
ing the  war  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest 
brunt;  and  its  population  in  1782  was  reduced  to  75,000;  but  since  tiiat  time  it  has 
441  rapidly  improved,  and  in  18^9  it  contained 

150,000,  of  which,  however,  about  14,000 
were  garrison.  Among  these  are  30,000 
Jews.  The  whole  city  consists  of  one 
long  street,  with  others  branching  from 
it ;  but  these  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  aristocratic  cities,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  foot  passengers.  The  new 
town  is  built  in  a  better  style ;  the  govern- 
ment palace  (Jf^.  441.),  and  the  palace 
of  the  minister  of  finance  (y«/f.  442.),  are  both  splendid  buildings ;  but  the  finest  part  of 
Warsaw  consists  of  its  four  suburbs  having  separate  rights  and  jurisdictions.  That  of 
Praga,  once  a  strong  citadel,  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  assault  by  Suwarrow,  in 

1795 :  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding. 
Warsaw  originally  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  wooden  houses;  but  that 
material  is  now  prohibited ;  and  out  of 
its  4000  houses,  3000  are  constructed 
of  stone.  During  the  period  of  its 
calamities,  Warsaw  lost  the  finest  col- 
lections made  by  its  former  sovereigns. 
The  gallery  of  paintings  formed  by 
king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Zalouski 
library,  were  transported  to  Petersburg ;  and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000  volumes, 
was  transferred  to  Volliynia.  [Even  the  university  founded  or  rather  revived  by  Alexander, 
in  1821,  has  been  suppressed.] 

Tlio  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  arc  only  of  secondary  importance.  Lublin, 
which  ranks  second,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  others  still  more 
fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  tlie  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  some 
fine  churches,  and  the  large.st  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamosc,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  im- 
portant fortress,  while  Pulaway,  a  seat  of  Count  Czartoryski,  and  Klemerzon,  the  vesidence 
of  the  Zarnoiski,  are  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisc,  on  the  Proswa, 
is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. The  waiwodat  of  Sandomir  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fortified  castle, 
but  only  2700  inhabitants;  and  Radow,  also  a  small  town,  ranks  as  its  capital.  Kielce, 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow,  has  a  school  of  mines  and  about 
5000  inhabitants. 

SvBSECT.  4. — Cracow. 

The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  default  of  any  place  more  strictly  appropriate,  may  be  here 
introduced.  Tiie  three  great  powers  who  decided  on  the  destinies  of  Poland,  by  a  species  of 
caprice,  established  at  a  central  point  between  them  this  free  and  neutral  city,  an  ancient  and 
venerable  capital  of  Poland.  The  degree  of  freedom  which  it  enjoys,  though  only  by  suffer- 
rance,  has  rendered  its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Poland, 
Its  surface  contains  5(K)  square  miles;  and  the  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  24,800,  that 
of  the  territory  to  03,000 ;  of  which  12,000  were  Jews.  The  university,  once  the  great 
school  of  the  north,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  civil 
commotions,  and  tho  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  fruitless.  It  has  at  present  thirty  pro- 
fessors, but  not  more  than  276  students.  Cracow  is  decidedly  a  Catholic  city,  and  contains 
eiglity-soven  monasteries  and  164  nunneries.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  amount  to 
1,379,(KK)  florins.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Stanislaus,  the  monument 
of  Sobieski,  and  other  venerated  mausoleums.  [A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been 
raised  here  to  the  memory  of  Kosciu&ko.    It  consists  of  a  mound,  Mogila  Kosciusko  (Kos- 
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ciusko's  Mount),  300  feet  in  lioiglit,  and  '27r>  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  standing 
upon  a  rilling  ground  commanding  the  Vistula. — Am.  Ko.j 

SuBDECT.  V. — Rutsian  Province*. 
The  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  exten  )ive  portion  of  Poland,  the  character  of  which 
is  materially  different  from  that  of  the  rest.  The  two  atates,  atler  being  entirely  separate, 
were  united,  aa  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  ot  Jugellon, 
grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  with  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  This  union, 
however,  prwlucc<l  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  oflect  of  a  subjugation;  the  kings  fixing  their 
residence  at  Warsaw,  ond  the  diet  being  oflener  held  there  than  at  Grodno.  They  passed 
with  Loniparntivcly  little  reluctance  under  the  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  movement  to  meet 
the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  noil  is  very  generally  cither  sandy 
or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
tlie  forests  fine  and  very  extensive ;  honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The  tbresta 
are  infested  with  numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals;  and  specimens  nf  the  urus 
are  still  found  in  them.  The  inhabitanU  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and  civilization 
than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
sometimes  even  buy  the  corn  before  it  is  in  the  ear.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  indi- 
cates  the  most  extreme  poverty.  Miny  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep-skin,  their 
shoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together  without  iron. 
White  and  Black  Russio  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastorn  provinces  of  this 
part  of  Poland.  They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  early  period  from  Russia, 
by  the  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  a  more  decided  manner  all  the 
features  which  characterise  Lithuania.  The  forests  and  marshes  arc  more  extensive,  tho 
industry  of  the  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a  ruder  state.  The  roiidg  are 
almost  impNissablc,  the  villages  mean ;  and  in  the  houses,  men,  women,  and  cattle,  arc  oflen 
lodged  under  the  same  roof  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw,  Mohilev,  and 
Minsk,  were  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a  name  applied  only 
to  that  of  Novogrodek. 

The  cities,  and  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 
rally important.  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilia,  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Nienicn,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  at 
upwaids  of  40,000,  of  whom  5000  are  Jews.  The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  considerable 
pains  on  its  improvement.  lie  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which,  with  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers  ;  and  is  well  regulated.  It  has  also  an  ob- 
servatory, and  a  school  of  navigation,  which  last  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The  Polish 
contracts,  during  their  proper  season,  produce  a  great  stir.  Grodno,  once  a  capital  of  Poland, 
and  the  frequent  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manu- 
factures. Its  palaces  arc  falling  to  decay  ;  and  its  population  is  reduced  to  4000  or  5000. 
Kowno  and  Troki  are  towns  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  Mohilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  town 
of  16,000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of  these  provinces 
with  the  Black  Sea ;  while  Witepsk,  on  the  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  13,000.  Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood.  Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in  the  south  of  which 
are  Slonim  and  Rinsk,  the  latter  situated  in  tiie  district  called  anciently  Polesia,  still  almost 
entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  convert  its 
Burfiicc  nearly  into  a  sea.  It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and  iron.  Brzest  Litow, 
in  its  eastern  border,  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a  Jewish  academy,  the 
resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe.  Bialystock,  situated  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  a  rather  modern  town,  with  a  fine  castle,  and 
several  public  buildings. 

Tho  Polish  Ukraine,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  forms  a  rich 
extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  the  Polish  piovincos.  Tlii^ 
vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  formed  the 
ancient  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Kiev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  aflerwards  annexed 
to  Russia ;  while  the  western,  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland.  All, 
however,  has  now  been  absor':ed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  former  empire. 
Volhynia  is  a  vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level ;  but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  hills  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and 
cascades,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  charactr^r.  Though  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection ; 
but  there  is  a  groat  surplus  of  grain  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Accord- 
in-  to  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  in  Podolia  93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 
Iiatin,  and  838,000  Greek  Christians.  Ho  reckons  also  781,000  peasants  bound  to  the 
glebe. 

The  towns,  in  a  district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  arc  not  of  much  importance.  In  Podo- 
lia, Kaminiec,  once  the  mighty  barrier  of  Christendom,  has  lost  its  importance,  since  the 
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limit  of  tho  Russinn  monarchy  Img  boon  extended  bo  fur  Ijcyond  it.  The  nruviiicial  atitliori- 
ties  still  rnsi(lo  there,  and  it  rotainH  its  tttrong  castle  scaled  on  a  rock.  J'lio  commerce  of 
this  province  is  chictly  carried  on  in  Moiiilev  and  Szarnyt^rtxl,  whicii  arc  of  ulmiit  the  sumo 
('.imensionH.  Bar  and  Targowitz,  the  seata  of  two  political  confederations,  [wsscsri  a  jfl(X)iny 
ceK^brity  in  the  history  ot  Poland.  Berdyczew,  the  largest  town  in  Volliyniu,  is  ill  built, 
and  filled  with  crowds  of  Jewish  traffickers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contracts  at  Dubno, 
a  smaller  town,  and  Irloniitz,  still  smaller,  yet  holdinfr  at  present  tho  rank  of  a  metro|)olis. 
Wlodomir,  a  celebrated  city,  which  gives  name  to  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  a  colony  of  Jews ; 
and  Ostrog,  with  a  district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  the  lost  refuge  of  the  knights  of 
Malta. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RUSSIA    IN   EUROPE. 


European  Riimsia  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  encrmo>;d  extent,  with  vast  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  vc/y  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  bo  considered  either  as  including  that  great  part  of  Poland 
which  lias  been  absorbed  into  it;  or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  violent  partition  of  Poland.  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  iJiat  the 
acquisitions  in  I'olund  will  bo  wrested  from  tho  empire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  that  fallen, 
divided  country,  a  place  and  a  name,  which  has  afforded  the  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  Russo-Polisli  provinces.  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  a  detached  and 
independent  view. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great 
gulf,  the  Bicloo  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  those  grand  natural  limits,  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Urals,  and  the  rivers  Vol^a  and  Don,  separate  it  from  the  Asiatic  continent. 
On  the  south,  it  is  boui;(  ed  by  the  Euxme  Sea  and  its  pulfs,  and  by  European  Turkey. 
Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  m  contact  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  It  extends  from  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  tho  21st  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitudo ;  moking  about  16(X)  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  14(H)  from  east  to  west.  The  super'' jial  extent,  notwithstanding  very  exten- 
sive admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  t'.e  government,  is  by  no  means  precisely 
ascertained.  The  groat  map,  of  one  hundred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  provincial  sur- 
veys, gives  to  it  an  area  of  l,4t)0,000  English  square  miles.  In  1795,  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  1,893,000,  by  a  map  constructed  with  very  great  care ;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Cherson,  which,  in  the  great  map, 
had  been  rated  at  59,000  miles.  Since  that  time,  many  new  astronomical  observations  have 
been  made,  and  many  errors  rectified.  Wichniann,  in  his  "  Monarchy  of  Russia,"  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,396,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramsen,  in 
his  work  of  "  Russia  and  tho  Empire  of  Russia,"  published  in  1819,  raises  it  to  1,424,000. 
Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000  ;  but  ho  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that  more  accurate 
observations  remain  to  bo  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  be  considered  as  duly  sur- 
veyed. 

The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  if  any  in  Europe.  That  great  tract 
of  low  land,  which  begins  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth, 
exceeding  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  tho  south  especially,  consists  of  those  immense 
levels,  called  steppes,  over  which  tho  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting 
a  hill ;  only  some  large  ancient  tumuli  occasionally  diversify  their  surface  (Jig.  445.),  They 
445  terminate  only  at  the  long  chain  of  the 

Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 
them  from  the  equally  vast  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  Urals  are  scarcely  known,  unless 
where  tho  road  to  Asia  passes  over  them : 
there  they  are  neither  very  lofty  nor  very 
Tun,uii on th« Seppes.  ^'^^p,  but  Well  wo«)ded,  and  rich  in  miner- 

als, especially  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The 
moimtains  of  Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  bo  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Sweden ;  while, 
on  the  extreme  south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  lofty 
ranges. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  first  magnitude ;  though  the  distant  and  insulated  seas  in 
whicli  they  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.  The  Volga  is 
the  greatest  river  of  tlie  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  frontier  of  Novogorod,  not 
far  from  the  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.E.  line  all  the  central  provinces.     After  receiving 
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fVtHii  the  Aimtic  milo  tho  KtiiiK,  iU  ((rnatnit  tributary,  it  flowt  chiefly  8.S.C,  (bmiing  tho 
bniimlftry  ot'  Kiirupe  niul  Asia,  till,  allcr  a  courno  of  nfioMt  2700  rnilua,  it  opcria  by  nuiiicroua 
inouthN  iiito  tho  (.'nipiiin,  near  Aiitrachnn,  iMtgf^  Htiii  bruad  utroamii,  (nroading  over  tho 
■otUliurii  plaiii«,  Nlowly  iimko  thuir  way  to  thn  iiliu'lc  Hra.  Of  thciio  tho  chirf  am  thu  Diiiti 
por,  ci-lohrntud  iimlur  thu  namo  of  UoryHthDnoM ;  tho  Don,  or  Tanalii,  utin  uf  thi>  iHiiimlurica 
of  Kiiro|H!;  mill  tho  mnallur  cnat«rn  ittrniitii  of  tho  UnioHtor.  Tho  l)wina,  or  Diiiiii,  ti»i»g 
fVoin  a  MMirco  not  far  diHtaiit  tVoin  that  of  tho  Doryathonos,  rolla  a  broad  navi);ublo  atruam 
toward))  tho  liultir.  An<ithor  Dwina,  in  tho  north,  Howh  toward*  Archanj^nl ;  and  during 
that  briof  |X)rlion  of  tho  year  whon  it  ix  fVuo  from  ico,  convvya  to  that  remote  haven  t)io 
cummwiitiea  of  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
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Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia ;  yet  those  of  Ladoga,  and  Onega,  in  tlie  north, 
are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Finland  also  is  covered  with  numerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  form  and  dimen- 
sions ;  but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  frozen  plains,  present  little  that 
is  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  afford  few  facilities  for  internal  intercourse. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SvB8ECT.  1. — Geology. 

Russia,  including  Poland.  In  this  region,  which  forms  a  vast  plain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  the  predominating  formations  are  tertiary 
and  alluvial ;  those  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occu- 
pying but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

Primitive  and  transition  districts.  These  are  the  Uralian  mountains,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  the  northern  parts  of  Carelia,  and  part  of  tiic  government  of  Olonetz ;  the 
narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  Island  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  through  Esthonia,  Ingria,  to 
beyond  Vitegra ;  the  country  around  Lake  Ilmen ;  around  Wologda ;  part  of  the  Waldai 
mountains;  ttie  mountains  of  Sandomir:  the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ;  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus.  In  these  districts  we  meet 
with  the  usual  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those  in 
other  countries. 

Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rising  like  little  islands  in  the  great  Russo- 
Polish  plains.  The  following  formations  are  met  with : — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Coal 
tbnnation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  3.  New  red  sandstone,  with 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4.  Shell  limestone,  which,  in  Poland,  contains  the  famous  lead-mines  of 
Olkutz.  5.  Keuper  sandstone  and  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt.  In  Russia  there  is  a  northern 
salt  district,  whicli  stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburg  limestone, 
for  2000  versts :  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  worked  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  this  great  tract.  Mr. 
Strangway  describes  a  central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  Volga, 
There  is  also  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  extends  down 
the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  north  with  tiiat  of  Wologda.  The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are 
of  great  size  and  magnificence.  6.  Lias  and  other  limestones.  7.  Green  sand  formation.  8. 
Chalk  formation. 

Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  this  cla„J,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  clay, 
loan),  limestone,  brown  coal,  with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  deposits 
of  rock  salt.  In  central  Poland,  a  clay,  with  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk,  and  is 
the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon  this 
deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  from  continents,  there  succeeds  a  deposit  almost  entirely  of 
marine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  shells.  It  is  the  tertiary  oolite  lime- 
stone, very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  either  in  England  or  Italy ;  and  is  peculiar  to  Poland, 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary,  and 
in  France.  It  is  the  last  depAt  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  the  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the  form  of  islands. 
It  is  covered  by  a  marly  clay,  and  a  sand,  formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial  catastrophe,  which 
gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  und  buried  in  its  depdts  remains  of  unknown  species  of 
elephant,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  &c. 

Alluvial.  In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  the  same  marked  limits  between 
the  old  and  new  deposits  as  in  the  secondary  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits  consist 
of  a  great  deposit  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  This 
loam  must  be  carefiilly  distinguished  from  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  rivers. 
It  is  a  clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  easily 
frangible  when  dry :  it  is  distinguished  from  potters'  clay  by  the  lime  it  contains,  and  from 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  want  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistula;  associated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  aflbrds  the  wheat  of  Cracovia 
and  of  Sandomir :  but,  a^i  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  less  and  less  fertile.  It  is  this  deposit  which 
contains  that  vast  abundance  of  extinct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  bones  and  teeth 
of  elephants  are  the  most  frequent :  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  horse,  deer,  and 
8ome  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently. 

An  alluvial  sand,  difl'erent  fi-om  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  spread  in  Poland.  It  is  in 
great  part  formed  fkim  disintegrated  sandstone  rocks;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  certain 
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that  the  sand  has  not  been  brought  iVom  a  distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot.  In  this 
latter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary  class. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  neartoChelm,  in  the  country  situated  between 
Chmielnik,  Staszow,  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  dep6t8,  and  we 
may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The  sandy  soil 
of  Poland  commences  on  the  western  part,  along  the  frontiers  of  Silesia ;  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany :  it  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  districts  of  Kalisc,  Masovia,  Plock,  Augustowa,  and  Podlachia,  the  portion  north 
of  Lublin,  and  extends  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In  this  plain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam,  we  find  numerous  large  and  small  blocks  of  primary 
rocks.  At  first  sight,  we  might  conjecture  that  these  blocks  had  come  from  the  Carpathians ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  proves  the  falsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  only  river  which 
rises  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  the  great  sandstone  chain  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  the  Dunajec ;  all  the  rivers  rise  fVom  sandstone :  hence  the  Dunajec  could 
alone  carry  the  primitive  blocks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we  find  on  the  Vistula, 
at  tlie  debouche  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a  little  lower  down,  boulders  of  granite  and  granitic 
gneiss,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra;  but  these  blocks  occupy  so  small  an  extent, 
that  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  plain.  There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  convincuig  proofs,  that  these  primitive  blocks  have  not  come  from  the  south, 
but  from  the  north.  First,  their  magnitude  and  abundance  diminish  from  the  Baltic  towards 
the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  had  they  come  fVom  the  Carpa- 
thians. Further,  their  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czenstochau,  by  Przedborz, 
along  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sandomir ;  and,  on  descending  the  Kamiona,  by 
the  Vistula,  on  Lublin,  Lubartoro,  across  southern  Lithuania,  and  still  further  into  the  middle 
of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
chains ;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  southern  Russia.  Tb-; 
observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  tiie 
north  of  Russia,  concur  to  prove  that  they  have  been  spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Carpathians  by  a  debftcle  flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we  may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 

From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  everywhere  meet  with  blocks  of  a 
granite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland  ;  another  granite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
Ingria;  a  red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Esthonia  and  Ingria.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a  deep-red  granite,  with  little  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende ;  a  porphyritic  granite  of  the  same  tint,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulaire) ;  a  gray  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or 
syenite ;  a  small  granular  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets ;  a  coarse 
granular  granite,  with  much  green,  gray,  and  red  felspar,  often  Labradoric,  with  black  mica, 
and  witli  numerous  large,  trapezoidal  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ;  of  syenite,  diorite,  and  horn- 
blende rock ;  of  gray  and  red  quartz  rock ;  more  rarely  of  common  and  hornblendic  gneiss, 
of  common  porphyry,  and  antique  green  porpliyry. 

Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  ccur  in  Finland,  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors :  the  coarse 
granite  and  the  syenite  come  also  from  the  north,  the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland ;  the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Fiall  sandstcin,  between  Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  the  porphyries  are  those  of  Elfdal, 
in  Sweden. 

From  Warsaw,  on  the  east,  towards  Kalisc  and  Posen,  the  red  granite  of  Finland  dimin- 
ishes ;  but  the  hornblende  rocks  and  tiie  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondenco  with  the  Scandinavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  gar- 
net, epidote,  hornblende,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  Carpathians,  tjiat  these  blocks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
further,  the  red  and  porphyritic  granite,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  fact  the  known  opinion  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden ;  this  dispersion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  sinjrular  of  geological  phenomena ;  its  extent  is  immense,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  dispersed  blocks  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  chain,  and  the  tertiary 
plain,  tlio  Inst-nientioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debftcles  of  Alpine  lakes. 

The  debftc'o  which  transported  those  northern  rocks  into  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
has  also  formed  the  marly  clay,  or  alluvial  loam :  it  has  interred  the  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses of  an  ancient  time  ;  it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  plains  of  the  north  ;  it  has  separated 
Denmark  from  Sweden ;  and  given,  in  general,  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  their  present  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Hauemann,  that  these  blocks 
belong  to  the  tertiary  pericxl,  does  not  seem  plausible. 
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In  regard  to  the  river  alluvia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  of  but  inconsiderable 
extent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  as  the  largest  river,  has  formed  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
rivers  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  the  Raba,  Skaba,  Sola,  Wis- 
loka,  Dunajcc,  and  San,  running  almost  entirely  among  sandstone  strata,  which  yield  readily 
to  their  action,  carry  much  debris  into  the  Vistula. 

Peat  ia  formed  abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys  and  the  great  marshes  of  this  plain,  but 
is,  in  general,  of  indifferent  quality.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  great  marshes  of  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  district  of  Augustowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  Gallicia ;  and  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  Great  Poland  and  Russia.  Calcareous  tuifa,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland. 

Volcanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  this  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte,  which 
abounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain. 

Mines,  In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  but  few  mines  of  importance ;  the 
principal  mineral  depositories  occurring  in  the  Uralians,  Altais,  &c.  The  following  may  be 
particularized : — 

(1.)  Western  Uralian  mines.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  and  copper;  the  more  precious  metals  occurring  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  range. 

(2.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia.  This  tract  includes  parts  of  the  governments  of 
Nizne-Novegorod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Kaluga;  extending  from  a  little  above  Mu- 
rom, on  the  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kaluga.  It  is,  in  general,  a  very  poor  sandy  district, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formation.  Along  it  are  situated  several  extensive 
ironworks ;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manufactured  where  the  ore  is  raised.  These  supply 
the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable is  the  establishment  at  Vixa,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of  Murom,  belong- 
ing to  M.  Bataskoff.  The  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian  iron :  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kaluga  formerly  attempted 
the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  failed.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining  district  is  described  as 
occurring,  at  60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dark  red  and 
argillaceous ;  others  arc  mere  layers  of  large  concretions :  there  are  also  regular  strata  of 
pale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  whicli  is  the  ore  principally  worked.  Of  the  two 
latter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most  iron. 

Copper  sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  is 
commonly  called  copper  sand,  which  extends  through  a  great  part  of  the  governments  of 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Oufe,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It  contains 
fossil  wood  impregnated  with  copper. 

(3.)  Finland  mines.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega,  there  are  ironworks,  said  to  be 
the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  kind  of  iron  now  smelted  there  is 
the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  procure  it  is  to 
drag  the  small  lakes,  especially  those  north-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  whicli  yield  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  spread  equally  over  the  lakes  :  oflen  different  parts  under 
the  same  sheet  of  water  will  afford  ore  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  We  may  add,  that 
there  is  another  great  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg,  on  the 
road  to  Riga. 

(4.)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  In  Poland,  those 
of  Wielicza  and  Bochnia  are  the  most  considerable,  affording  annually  a  vast  quantity  of 
rock  salt. 

(5.)  Coal  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  of  coal.  Good 
coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  it  beneath  a  loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  worked  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  government 
of  Catherinoslaf ;  but  to  no  great  extent.  In  southern  Poland  there  are  numerous  beds  of 
black  bituminous  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards  in  thickness ; 
and  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  in  the  teriiory  districts,  which  also  afford  amber.  The 
amber  is  shown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous  tree.  From  the 
characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  insects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate  is  indicated. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
Russia  in  Europe.  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  4.5°  latitude  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  grfnter  portion  of  its  surface,  a  vegetation  very 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in  trecting  of  other  European  countries.  The 
western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  north  of  France;  its  nortliorn 
parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  heads  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  T.np- 
land.  On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion, separating  the  northern  European  from  the  northern  Asiatic  botany  ;  and  over  this  vast 
surface,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour ;  while  the  short  summer,  characterised  by  an 
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almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid  ^owth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and  aa  rapid 
a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities ;  where  the  widely  extended  and  celebrated  ttemei 
are  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  gre^t  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
or  by  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.  This  country  has  been  well  investi- 
gateid  by  the  celebrated  Pallas ;  btit,  before  mentioning  some  of  the  more  important  produc- 
tions of  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  the  districts  nearer  the  capital,  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch  of  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  from  its  geographical 
situation,  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  where  all  the  productions  of 
Italy  and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed,  many  of  them  are 
indigenous ;  nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  a  state  of  things,  save  an  indus- 
trious and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better  suited,  to  the  Vine, 
Silkworm,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  Saffron,  and  other  dyeing  plants,  which 
have  hitherto  been  imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  country  is  most  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mountains  fall  before 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a  small  part  be  employed  in  their 
construction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are  cut  down,  of  which  the 
solid  root  only  is  used ;  the  most  beautiful  young  oaks  and  beeches  are  felled  for  spokes,  axles, 
and  even  for  fuel ;  and  the  full-grown  trees  for  felloes ;  yet  when  the  wheels,  constructed  at 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  timber,  are  brought  to  market,  they  frequently  drop  to  pieces 
within  a  month  ailer  they  have  been  purchased.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  burn,  for  their 
convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  to  replace  which,  the  young  slux>ts  and 
coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  spring;  while  the  windfalls,  and  the  wood  needlessly 
felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  of  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  affords  the 
chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all 
the  young  forests ;  so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now 
overgrown  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The  beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which 
continues  from  Tw..  -^i  till  the  end  of  May,  is  well  described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not 
only  are  the  *"is>  i-.^ified  with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  wafted  from  the  gardens  and 
■  the  rivers,  the  last  of  which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 
;  ■^'  Roses,  Lantana,  wild  Vines,  Vitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermingled ; 
.»;iu  declivity,  around  the  champaign  country,  is  alternately  diversified 
with  the  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that  everywhere  clothe  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on  different  hills,  according  to  their  situation, 
aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus,  at  a  distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue,  purple  or  yellow  tints,  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  fascinating  prospects.  The 
fragrance  arising  from  this  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  March-violets,  and  the  blossoms 
of  trees,  together  with  the  grateful  odours  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  embalm  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The  Tartars,  originally  a  wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  country ;  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  probably, 
from  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  limited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
^~  their  vineyards.    Of  Wheats  they  have  three  kinds;  summer  and  win- 

ter Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ;  Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to 
perfection ;  Maize,  Millet,  of  two  or  three  different  sorts ;  and  Chick 
Peas.  The  Flax  (fig.  447.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine- 
ness, and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  the  Nicotiana 
paniculata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay  ricks :  there  they  turn  to  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  un- 
wholesome tendency.  In  the  gardens.  Melons  and  Water  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers (of  which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  variety,  sown 
in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with  meat  and 
rice,  is  greatly  esteemed).  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Egg-fruit  (also 
eaten  stuffed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentus,  similarly  treated  with 
the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cabbages,  called  Ka- 
pusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size,  apparently  quite 
different  ftom  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  they  appear  to 
derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and  nourished  by  the  Dshu- 
rtiksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbouring  town* 
Onions,  from  the  culture  of  which  many  Tartars  derive  their  whole 
support ;  Garlick,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Parsley,  Carrots,  ond  Red  Beet. 
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The  Grape  is  not  only  an  indi^noua  production  of  Crim  Tartary,  abounding  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  sometimes  bearing  oblong  white  berries,  and  sometimes  small  round  black  fruit ; 
but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  valleys  and  districts  from  the  remotest  periods  of  anti- 
quity. Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  during  the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  shelter  them 
from  the  cold,  as  indeed  is  still  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alma  and  Katsha.  Numerous 
kinds  are  grown,  but  comparatively  with  little  success,  owing  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
of  the  people ;  and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  causes  and  circumstances. 
Caterpillars  destroy  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  while  locusts  (the  Oryllus  italicus)  devour 
what  the  caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear  on  the  dry  eminences, 
in  the  arid  southern  regions,  from  the  European  boundary,  as  far  as  the  Irtish  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Altai ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  years  that  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  pernicious.  Thus,  after  the  severe  winters  of  1799  and  1800,  these  locusts  were  so 
numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodigious  swarms,  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinary  plants,  but  stripped  the  leaves 
from  their  favourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  vines.  The  clus- 
ters of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  the  end  of  September  on  the  denuded  vines, 
without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening ;  so  that  they  were  hard  and  green, 
like  peas,  and  thus  afforded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that  must  arise  from  the 
practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommended  by  many  cultivators.  It 
was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from  the  collateral  buds,  that 
they  ripened,  though  imperfectly,  and  afforded  bad  acidulous  must.  In  a  winged  state,  these 
locusts  at  length  devoured  the  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and  the  Fraxinus  Ornus,  or  Manna  Ash, 
in  particular,  was  everywhere  seen  stripped  to  its  very  summit ;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut 
trees  exempted  from  their  depredations.  In  the  following  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still 
earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreading  over  the  countnr  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing 
at  tlie  rate  of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  more  in  a  day.  Although  they  prefer  advancing  by 
the  roads,  or  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate  through  hedges  and  across  ditches : 
their  way  can  only  be  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apparently  afraid  of  every 
kind  of  moisture.  OAen  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means  of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in 
close  columns  on  the  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  where  they  seem  to  rest,  and  enjoy  the 
refreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm  collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  or 
encamp  on  slight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  to  the  vineyards  where  they  settle  for  the  night ; 
and  if  the  following  day  be  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  (in  which  weather  they  never  travel), 
they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it,  but,  frequently,  when  these  fail, 
they  completely  strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so  that  these  shoots  remain 
throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  and  full  of  sap,  without  producing  fresh 
foliage.  The  same  fate  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue  closed  the  locust  does 
not  attack  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  blown  it  devours  the  whole,  in  the  most  rapacious 
manner,  the  stalk  only  being  spared.  Their  favourite  food  is  generally  the  plants  found  in 
vineyards,  as  Carduus  tataricus.  Salvia  nemorosa.  Millefolium,  Melilotus,  Cerinthc ;  the  fetid 
and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however,  prove  fetal  to  them ;  the  Aspa- 
ragus volubilis,  Ebulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina,  various  kinds  of  Geranium,  Linum, 
and  Inula ;  Centauria  solstitialis,  and  all  bitter  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  locusts 
do  not  prey  on  grasses;  some  species  of  grain,  as  Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge, 
which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  great  erratic  locust,  together  with  the  Aristolochia  Clema- 
titis,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards ;  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Euphorbiee,  Rumex  Puti- 
entia,  Mentha  sylvestris,  Artemisia  maritima.  Contra,  pontica,  and  austriaca ;  the  rough 
Echia,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsolep,  the  Stellera  passerina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  Chondrilla 
and  Prenanthes,  Rhus  coriaria  and  Cotinus.  After  having  consumed  every  other  vegetable, 
they  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycla,  and  Euphorbia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  must 
probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  the  locusts,  firmly  adhering  to  these  plants,  ultimately 
perishe<l. 

In  the  orchards,  the  Crim  Tartars  have  a  great  variety  of  fruit.  Pears  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  Duli  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  thicker  in  tiie  middle 
than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  wagon-loads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  even  to  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  of  Sinap,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed  after  such  a  trajet,  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  These  fruits  will 
even  keep  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  and  winter  Quinces ;  with 
a  third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no  astringency,  may  be 
eaten  raw.  Plums  and  cherries  are  of  several  kinds ;  but  the  larger  description  of  stone- 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  are  scarce  and  indifferent.  The  Service  tree,  the  Cor- 
nel Cherry  tree,  and  the  Lotos  (Diospyros  Lotos),  are  found  both  wild  and  cultivated :  the 
first  seems  to  be  generally  prized  for  its  wood ;  and  of  the  second,  the  fi:uit  is  gathered  in 
large  quantities,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  brandy.    To 
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this  list  may  be  added  the  Pomegranate,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Hazelnut,  the  Corylus  Columa, 
and  Figs. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  mountains  of  recent  formation  produce  them  of 
small  stature,  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  but  the  southern  mountain  dis- 
trict, where  the  old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
loftiest  mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Oak,  as  well  as  red  and  white  Beech  trees, 
which  are  equally  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 

Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimea,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine  {Pinus 
maritima),  called  by  the  Tartars  tzaam,  and  two  species  of  Juniper.  The  former  grows 
chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea-coast.  The  largest  beams  afforded  by  it  are  about 
two  or  three  fathoms  long,  'ts  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  verv  knotty ;  the  resin 
may  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Juniper,  one  bearing 
red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  former  seems  to  be  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  and  is  a 
small  inferior  tree  or  brushwood;  the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  To  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Yew :  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  following  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary : — ^Two  Oaks,  the  common  and 
the  Cerris ;  the  latter  seldom  growing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  goats ;  three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  degrees  of  stature ;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  far-spreading  roots  are  highly  injurious  to  vineyards 
and  orchards ;  it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trunks  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter :  four  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  and  the  Lombardy  Poplars ; 
the  latter  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  has  received  from  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  cypress,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
extremely,  and,  being  cleared  of  the  low  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  and  attain 
an  astonishing  height.  Notwithstanding  their  solitary  and  often  exposed  situations,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  by  stones,  or  torn  from  the  soil ; 
their  long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaching  them  firmly  to  the 
ground.  Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easily  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree, 
and  the  Maple,  or  Plane ;  also  the  common  Maple  {Acer  campestre),  called  by  the  Tartars 
the  Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash ;  the  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  Manna  Ash,  the  warmer,  southern  spots.  Several 
Hawthorns,  particularly  the  black-fruited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  and  with  large 
reddish  berries ;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  with  small  red  fruit ;  and  Crattegus  Aria,  torminalis, 
and  orientalis. 

Among  the  wild  fruit  trees  are  the  early  and  late  Apples  and  Pears ;  three  kinds  of  Cherry, 
a  small  sour-fruited  species,  a  light  red  and  sweet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Mahaleb  Cherry, 
whose  wood  is  veined,  and  diffuses,  when  the  trunk  is  felled,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  bitter  almonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  tor  a  long  period.  The  fruit,  which  is 
bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartars  Dog  cherry,  is  the  principal  ingredient  employed  for  pre- 
paring ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ;  but  the  Sloe 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southeni 
parts,  near  deserted  valloys :  it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic  ;  the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  equal  to 
a  man's  body,  and  the  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
berry tree  (Arftufiis)  thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a  meridian  sun;  it  is  more 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  juice. 

In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  following  low  shrubs : — the  round-leaved  Alder ;  two 
species  of  Spindle-tree  ;  the  Water  Elder ;  the  Wayfaring  tree,  or  Lantana,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  Tartars  manufacture  the  tubes  of  those  tobacco-pipes  which  are  in  such  great 
request  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina,  or  Gordovina ; 
two  sorts  of  wild  Rose ;  the  Privet ;  the  wild  Cornel,  and  the  wild  Vine ;  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  being  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms  long.  The  Vir- 
gin's Bower  {Clematis  Vitalba)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifles  them ;  its  blossoms 
diffiise  an  agreeable  smell ;  and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a  considerable  stem. 

The  shrubs  growing  in  open  situations  are  the  Christ's  T'lori;  {Paliurus) ;  two  species  of 
Tamarisk  (_T.  ffermanica  and  fe(rajirfro), flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  weak  kind  of 
Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives  uncom- 
monly well :  tiie  Berberry  and  Brambles ;  the  Elder  and  Ebulus ;  the  Sumach,  or  Tanner's 
tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  for  the  preparation  of  animal 
food,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ;  the  Cotinus,  or  Jews'  Leaf,  so  called  because 
the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco ;  the  Medlar  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha, 
named  also  Devil's  Thorn;  the  Mespilus  Amelanchier ;  the  Judas  tree  (both  the  latter  are 
scarce) ;  the  gray  Spinra,  yellow  Jasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian  Honeysuckle,  Coro- 
nilla  EmeruE,  Colutca  arborea.  Saltpetre  Wort  {Nitrariii),  Caperbush,  Salsola  ericoides,  and, 
finally,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Bucktiiom,  of  the  Crimea. 

Of  the  plants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartars  for  economical  purposes,  Pallas  observes  that  no 
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nation  b  better  qualified  to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  esculent  vegetables 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compelled,  by  the  strict  fasts  of  their  church,  especially  in  the 
spring,  to  search  for  every  edible  root  and  herb.  Thus,  they  eat  the  thick  roots  of  some 
abundant  species  of  Scorzonera ;  of  the  very  common  Omithoffalum  pilosum ;  of  Lathyms 
pilosus,  Chsrophyllum  tuberosum,  and  hordeum  bulbosum,  which  last  is  called  by  the  Tar- 
tars Earth  Nuts ;  further,  the  sprouts  of  the  wild  mountain  Asparagus,  of  Sisymbrium  Loe- 
selii,  and  Crambe  maritima,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli ;  and  the  stalks  of  a  species 
of  Heracleum ;  the  young  leaves  of  Rumex  Patientia,  and  of  the  Goosefbot,  or  wild  Orache ; 
of  thr  Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculatum,  also  the  Corn  Salad,  or 
Valeriana  Locusta,  that  sprouts  early  in  the  spring ;  Brooklime,  thriving  in  running  waters 
throughout  the  winter;  wild  Purslane;  Dandelion,  while  it  is  germinating;  wild  Celery; 
common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  Of  the  Caperbush,  they  eat 
not  only  the  young  shoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewise  the  buds,  fruit,  and 
every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  not  been  observed  to  use  the  Sea  Cab- 
bage, though  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Crithmum,  the  genuine  Rock  Samphire  of 
England. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  afibrding  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  vegetables,  recom- 
mended for  artificial  meadows:  for  instance,  the  white  and  yellow  Melilot;  the  white  Moun- 
tain and  Bastard  Trefoil ;  Hop  Clover ;  the  large  red  Trefoil ;  several  kinds  of  Medick, 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucerne ;  the  Elsparsette  of  the  French ;  various  fine 
species  of  Vetches ;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla ;  the  common  Goat's  Rue,  or  Galega ;  the 
common  Burnet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga ;  the  Poterium  Sanguisorba,  dec.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  sheep ;  and,  in  ordi- 
dinary  winters,  the  flocks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  find  rich  food  in  the 
Contaurea  ovina.  Kali,  and  other  prickly  plants ;  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  for  feed- 
ing poultry. 

Of  plants  useful  for  dyeing,  Crim  Tartary  produces,  in  a  wild  state.  Madder,  some  fine 
species  of  mountain  Croose-grass,  Woad,  Dyer's  Green  weed  in  great  abundance ;  and,  on 
the  southern  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium ;  the  SafHower  succeeds  uncom- 
monly well  in  gardens.  The  genuine  oriental  Saflron  may  also  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage :  of  the  four  indigenous  species  of  Crocus,  two  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms  in  the 
spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn ;  but  none  yield  the  real  Saffron.  The  seeds  of  the  great 
Psonies  are  surrounded  with  a  red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  afibrds  a  fine  and  durable  pur- 
ple dye. 

For  tanning,  the  Tartars  possess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus.  They  might 
also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks ;  the  dwarf  gray  Oak ;  the  small  Hornbeam  tree,  which 
covers  whole  mountains ;  the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria ;  wild  Sage ;  and  the  common 
Per'winkle  ( Vinca).  In  fact,  no  branch  of  manufacture  promises  to  be  more  lucrative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  of  cattle),  than  tanning,  and 
the  Turkish  harbours  present  a  certain  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts  of  prepared  leather. 
Among  the  plants  delighting  in  a  saline  soil,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  diflferent  spe- 
cies of  Saltwort :  not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes,  but  also  in  every 
situation  where  the  earth  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriplex  lacinata  grows  in  profusion :  from  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 
the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kali,  which  is  exported 
to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  maritime  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  from 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  might  be  cultivated  in  Crim  Tartary ; 
where  many,  indeed,  are  indigenous.  Among  other  natural  pro- 
ductions, genuine  Turpentine  might  here  be  collected.  The  Convol- 
vulus Scammonia,  Pseonies,  the  roots  of  which  are  very  aromatic : 
the  Belladonna,  together  with  those  salutary  herbs  in  fevers,  Cha- 
majdrys,  Chamcepithys,  and  Scordium ;  Rue  and  Sage,  Balm,  Pon- 
tian  Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Ruscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants,  grow  in  abundance  on  tlie  mountains,  and  are  very 
efficacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on  the 
rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiar 
Worm  herb  employed  by  the  Greek  apothecaries,  and  which 
they  also  distinguish  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Helmintho- 
chorto. 

If  such  are  the  valuable  vegetable  products  with  which  na- 
ture has  blessed  tlie  south  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
those  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  mankind : 
tliere.  Maize  and  the  finest  Wheats  give  place  to  Rye,  Barley, 
and  Oats;  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vine  to  tliat  of  Hemp 
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{Jiff.  448.)  and  Flax,  such  vast  quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported,  as  to  form  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  and  which  thrive,  aa  does  the  potato,  so  high  north  as  Archangel.  The 
stately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful  Birch,  and  the  Pinus  niaritima  by  the  P.  sylvestris, 
or  Scotch  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  species  of  wood  in  the  immense  tracts  of  for- 
ests'*' extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Pine  tribe.  In  some  places,  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and  size.  The 
Scotch  Fir  {Pinua  syhetitris)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and,  retaining  its  foliage 
during  winter,  gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  greatly 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  these  bleak  regions.  The  greater  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  the 
firmer  and  more  dense  does  its  timber  become.  This  tree  furnishes  the  peasantry  with 
materials  for  constructing  their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel.  It  is 
iVom  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potashes  of  Russia  arc  principally  obtained ;  and  from 
the  roots  an  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a  very  rudo 
method  of  distillation. 
Next  to  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  (Jiffs.  449.  and  450.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Finland,  and  about  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Besides  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  fire- 
wood, and  many  household  utensils,  the  natives  extract  a  kind 
of  wine,  by  fermenting  its  juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at 
two  rubles  a  bottle.  The  bark  serves  to  make  cordage,  fish- 
ing-nets, and  sails  tor  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
for  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.  The  peculiar  odour  and 
colour  of  Russia  '  Iher,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  book- 
binders, and  is  sam  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to 
a  kind  of  oil,  extracted  from  the  birch,  which  is  called  dinjct, 
birch-oil,  or  birch-pickle.  An  extensive  use  is  made  of  lh«s 
leafy  twigs  in  the  vapour-baths. 

450 
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Lear  and  Flower  or  tlio  Birch. 


The  Birch. 

llic  Lime  {Jiff.  451.)  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  so  subservient  to  the  use  of  mnn  aa 
111  the  Russian  dominions;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  by  law,  commanded  to  be 
planted  on  the  borders  of  many  of  the  great  roadii ;  and  these  treef.  furnish  Hie  bees  with  a 
large  quantity  of  honey  in  their  frequent  flowers.     Garden-mats,  so  extensively  employed 

*  S«c  Dr  William  HowicsDii's  "  Acromit  of  ilie  Forest  Trees  and  Timber  Trnde  of  Russia  "  for  an  intireslinq 
Hrroiiiit  of  ihi8  lirancli  of  Hie  natural  productionii  of  the  rin|iirc,  and  from  which  \vc  ivoiild  e.Mrart  more  lartelv 
did  the  nature  of  the  present  work  allow  of  our  doin>!  f-n.  ' "  •• ' 
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The  Limo. 


ill  our  country,  and  called  bast-matting',  are  all  imported  from  Itiissia,  and  arc  derived  from 

the  inner  biirk  of  tlio  Tilia  europma.  The  same  substance 
affords  ropes,  whicli,  though  wanting  the  solidity  of  iiempen 
cordage,  yet,  being  very  clieap,  and  not  liable  to  rot,  are  com- 
monly used  in  many  places  for  drawing  water  from  the  wells. 
To  bark  the  limes  tor  this  purpose,  it  is  customary  to  grow  the 
trees  in  rows,  and  cut  them  every  ten  or  tiflecn  years,  gener- 
ally in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  they  arc  full  of 
sap,  which  renders  the  removal  of  their  bark  easy,  so  that  it 
is  pulled  off  in  long  8tri|>es,  measuring  fitlecn  to  twenty  feet. 
As  soon  as  tne  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place ;  and,  when  ret|uired  tor  use,  it  is  steeped  for 
several  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical  layers,  which  con- 
stitute its  thickness,  become  readily  separable.  The  most 
internal  part  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  tor  making  cordage  : 
the  exterior  and  coarser  layers  serve  for  strings  to  fasten  corn- 
sheaves,  and  for  hay-bands,  &c.  Mats  were  formerly  munutiic- 
tured  in  France  from  lime-bark;  but  the  practice  is  now  dis- 
continued :  a  good  paper  may  also  be  obtamed  from  it.  The 
trunks  of  lime  trees,  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  employed 
according  tc  their  size ;  the  larger  ones  by  turners  and  the 
slenderer  by  vine-<lrcssors  and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  for  the  props  of  espaliers,  &c. 
The  Beech,  Mapli',  Elm,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Ash,  arc  the  other  forest  trees  of  northern 
Russia,  for  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  there ;  and  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  in  com- 
parison of  the  Pine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  the  Mountain  Ash  abounds.  Its  fruit 
IS  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  the  native  Russians  at  their  ordinary  meals,  suited  with 
other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  to  the  Russians  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Howieson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "  Tiiey  furnish  them  with  fir  timber  of  the 
finest  kind,  po.ssossinif  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down.  Of  this  timber,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  dried  moss,  stuffed  into  the  interstices,  they  construct  their  isbas  or 
cottages,  vupour-batlis,  and  other  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
brick,  stone,  or  lime,  except  in  the  construction  of  cimrches,  peatches  or  stoves,  and  chim- 
neys. Tiieir  wooden  isbas  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such  a  climate, 
to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  tliis  takes  place,  they 
retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  furniture  and  utensils  are  also  made.  In  large  cities, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are  gradually  introduc- 
ing mahogany,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  vessels  coming  for 
Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast ;  and  this  they  prefer,  from  its 
beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  oxin  growth,  for  making  furniture. 

"  The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  tallow  or  oil :  what  they  can  procure  is  entirely  con- 
sumed at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  the  images  in  the  isbas.  To  supply  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  long  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  most  in 
resinous  matter ;  these  they  dry  carefully  near  their  pcatches,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  as  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  lath  for  a  house.  When  a  tra- 
veller arrives,  or  when  a  light  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  pcatch,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives  a  bright  flame,  and  burns 
for  a  short  time,  wiien  another  is  substituted. 

"  The  extensive  forests  furnish  to  the  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afford.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  made  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  thera  up  in  casks.  These  are  convoyed  down 
from  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports, 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government.  There  they  are 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  in  heaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bad,  and  re- 
packed in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  during  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ;  and,  during  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  finest  trees  have  their  internal  part  burnt  completely  into  charcoal,  from  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  of  tiio  trunk,  while  the  bark  remains  entire,  and  seemingly  unin- 
jured. To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately,  form  it 
up  into  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  with  turf,  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  the  combus- 
tion to  advance  in  a  slow  progressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  pulled  down 
or  scattered,  the  charcoal  collected  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  great  towns, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  the  large  works  of  government,  as  powder  manufactories,  founderies, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities.  The  mass  of  wood  consumed  in  these  various  ways 
must  be  very  great. 
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"  Tilt'  tbrcsta  atipply  tiirpenliiio,  witli  little  labour,  and  nt  nlinoBt  no  cxpnsp.  It  is  the 
tlini.Tcnl  Hpocios  or  Fir  troe,  or  Pine,  which  yield  this  nrticln:  it  in  diBtillwl  from  tho  boHom 
of  the  trunk,  nnd  tlin  roots,  which  aro  left  in  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  cut  down.  These 
are  duR  up,  and  broken  into  chips  by  the  hatchet,  then  put  into  the  boiler,  nnd  tlio  turpen- 
tine extracted  by  distillation,  the  refuse  of  the  boiler  furniHhing  fuel  for  the  next  lire.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  tlio  day,  with  one  of  these  boilers,  a  peasant  will  obtain,  upon  an  average, 
four  to  five  pounds  of  turpentine :  and  even  this  quantity  might  be  considerably  incrensod. 
If  the  number  of  stills,  upon  a  larger  and  more  economical  principle,  were  increased,  the 
(piantity  of  turjientino  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a  year  upon  the  jjroprietor's 
estate  might  be  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

"  The  fi)rfHt8  tiW>  furnish  materials  for  the  roads.  The  young  fir  trees  having  their 
bronches  lopped  off,  are  laid  longitudinally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covereil 
with  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Roads  of  this  descrijjtion  are  formed 
by  the  iieasnntry  over  hundreds  of  versts,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  a  country  whore  wood  is  in  such  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
roiul,  however,  they  have  lately  been  collecting  large  masses  of  stone,  which  they  break 
down  by  fire  of  peat  or  moss  placed  under  them,  when  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the 
severe  frosts.  It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got,  for  which  Russia  is  cele- 
brated. Mead,  made  from  it,  ia  in  great  estimation  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  sold  in  the 
towns  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  various  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
honey  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  wild  bees  make 
their  hives  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  aged  or  injured  trees,  where  they  arr  sought  after  by 
the  straggling  woodmen.  The  exportation  of  timber  nft'ords  a  conside-rliie  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  aa  well  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  grand 
source  of  labour  to  the  industrious  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  like  vjse  to  the 
uhipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  natuu  <  vood, 
which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  man  during  its  growth.  laixxir,  i^-'v- 
ever,  might  be  employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  awoy  the  superfluous 
trees  when  young,  so  as  to  oilow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  among  those  which  mi^ht  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  grow  up  to  a  full  size.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they 
destroy  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size ;  and,  in  that  way,  i*  is  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerabir,  girth, 
which  was  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns,  has  been  of  late  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but 
that  of  a  stunted  description  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  I'ovcTn- 
ment,  and  for  exportation,  is  now  procured  from  a  very  great  distance,  hundreds  ami  some- 
times thousands  of  versts,  into  the  interior;  and  that  distance  is  gradually  increasing. 
Even  there,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  from  amongst  the  forests, 
where  it  is  cut  down,  to  the  lokes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated  to  the  seaport 
towns.  Labour,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value :  it  costs  the  nobleman 
next  to  nothing.  The  peasantry  upon  his  estates,  being  a  kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular 
wages." 

The  brushwood,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 
Hazel,  the  Dwarf  Birch  (Belula  nana),  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper:  the  last  growing 
to  a  large  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 
4''>2         ^.      ^       t».  with  various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and 

the  Bruisnika,  or  wild  Bilberry.  These  various  fruits 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 
peasantry  with  an  ample  and  constant  addition  to  their 
other  food ;  they  use  them  when  Iresh  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  salted  for  winter.  The  peasant  and  his  family 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  which  is  not  one  half  com- 
posed of  these  preserved  fruits.  The  Vaccinium  Oxy- 
coccos  (Ji^.  452.),  or  common  Cranberry,  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  that  notwithstanding  a  large 
supply  from  the  extensive  wet  moors  of  the  north  of 
The  rrantrerry  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  for 

the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  the  fruit  is  extensively  imported  from  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tarts. 

SUBSECT.  ,3. — Zoolo/ry. 

It  is  diflicult  to  separate  the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  from  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  this  vast  empire ;  although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  each  possesses  peculiar 
features.  The  immense  extent  of  territory  stretching  from  the  icy  regions  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  may  naturally  he  supposed  to  contain  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
European  animals ;  while,  to  the  eastward,  the  great  Ural  mountains  seem  to  impart  to  tJiis 
Fauna  several  of  those  more  charactoristic  of  Western  Asia.     To  dwell  upon  these  geo- 
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f^rnpliic  (listinctioiifl  wuiiM  be  iinsiiitnblo  to  tliiH  work ;  wo  filiall,  thcrotbrc,  confine  oiirsolvcH 
tu  a  brief  mitico  of  thutio  animalt*  which  ap)X!ar  nioro  |Kiciillar  to  Euro|M!Bn  RuNaiu, 

The  i|ii!uiriip<Mlti  aro  numerous.  The  ilreiiry  revionti  of  Nova  Zenibla  arc  tVcquentcd  by 
tlie  xrciit  white  bonr,  wiiich  Heldom  panwm  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal  snow :  arctic  foxes, 
unit  ull  the  |H)lar  animals,  arc  hkewiiic  mot  with.  Towards  the  central  provinces,  wolves, 
brown  l)oars,  and  the  other  Kiiropcaii  animalti,  abound  in  the  forosts;  but  the  wild  oxen,  once 
known  to  inhabit  Lithuania,  are  now  extinct. 

Three  of  the  most  remarkable  (|UH(lrupeds,  all  of  a  smaller  size,  are,  the  Uobac,  the  Soulisk, 
and  the  Alpine  or  Callinjf  Hare.  The  first  is  sometimes  called  the  Poland  Marmot  {Arctn. 
myx  Boban  (^fig.  liW.):  it  is  rather  larger  than  the  haro.     Its  habittttiwis  aro  not  ho  lofty 

as  those  of  the  common  Marmot;  it  prefers  a  dry  Boil, 
in  which  it  diffs  very  deep  burrows ;  und  so  careful  is  it 
to  secure  warmth,  that  it  amasses  as  much  dry  grass  in 
a  single  burrow  oh  will  feed  a  horse  tor  one  ni^nt.  The 
celebrated  PuUas  relates,  that,  when  tiie  botmcs  have 
occasion  to  transport  a  quantity  of  ]>rovision8  t(>  their 
burrow,  one  of  the  porly,  lyinj;  on  its  buck,  is  laden  by 
the  rest  in  the  iiiHiincr  of  u  cart,  and  then  all  proceed 
in  a  party,  druwini^  their  companion  by  the  tail  to  the 
common  mafrazine.  It  nuist  be  confessed  this  story 
appears  so  incredible,  that  the  illustrious  name  of  Pallas 
alone  induces  u.s  to  repeat  it. 
The  Soiilisk,  or  variegated  Marmot  {Spermaphiliis  (  iliilm),  is  the  most  elep;ant  of  its 
ffenus  ;  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  white  on  a  brown  ground.  It  is  partially  carnivorous; 
birds  and  small  ipiadrupcds  having  been  found  in  its  hoards. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  only  the  highest  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
thickest  and  most  sequestered  forests.  The  instinct  for  amassing  provision  against  winter 
is  highly  developed  in  these  defenceless  little  animals.  About  August,  they  cut  and  collect 
large  parcels  of  grass,  which  they  spread  and  dry,  and,  in  efl'ect,  convert  into  hoy :  tliis 
they  collect  into  stacks  about  seven  feet  high ;  they  then  excavate  a  subterraneous  passage 
from  their  burrow,  which  opens  under  the  ntuck,  and  this  road  is  used  to  give  them  access 
to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a  Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  the 
snow. 

Several  birds,  common  in  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  largest  known  sjxBcics  of  grouse,  nearly 
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as  t)ig  nsa  sniuil  turkey.  Tlio  beniitiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  or 
Stiirlihg,  is  not  imconnnon  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  Asia; 
while  tlie  Pino  P^inch,  the  Crass-bill  {^fifr.  454.),  and  a  few  others 
of  less  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  forests.  In  the  plains  has 
been  found  tlio  Cronm-coloured  J'lnver,  so  rare  n  bird  in  Britain, 
thiit  tt  specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  for  nearly  30/. 
This  i.s  now  in  the  Dritisii  Museum.  The  European  Bee-eater 
is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  ban'is  of  the  southern 
rivers. 

Domcilicatril  iinimah.  No  recent  information  has  reached  us 
on  the  present  breeds  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  The  first  are 
said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful;  but  the  ponies  of 
Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Shetland.  The  flocks  of 
sheep  ai)pear  to  be  numerou.s,  and  many  of  the  breeds  excellent. 
VV'hother  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  a 

common  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhat  doubtful.     The  Russian  greyhound  has  long  and 

busliy  huir,  and  the  tail  liirms  a  spiral  curl. 

Sect.  III. — llinforical  Geoffraphy. 

The  southern  part  of  .Vsiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,  tc  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  applied  to  it  especially  that  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so  widely 
extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  the  rudest 
Tartars  now  are, — a  roving,  nomadic  race,  constantly  on  horseback ;  who  fought  flying,  and 
by  their  rapid  movements,  baffled,  usually  in  a  disastrous  manner,  every  attempt  of  regular 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, under  the  rei^ms  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great.  At  that  time  it  held  some  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  established  religion. 

The  invasion  by  the  Tartars,  imder  the  successors  of  Zlngis,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
formed  a  fatal  era  in  the  Russiati  annals.  The  whole  country  was  over-run,  its  capital 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  people  completely  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  despot- 
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ism.  Deapotic  idras,  and  eastern  hnbite,  derived  from  this  source,  liavc  ever  since  rontinued 
to  prevail  in  Kussia. 

The  rc-i'HtabiiNliiiicnt  of  the  iiionarciiy,  under  tlio  niiinn  of  Muscovy,  liogan  in  the  titlncnth 
rontury,  under  Ivan  Vosiljowicz.  The  Turtiirs,  however,  nmiio  a  denperato  stand;  and  it 
wiui  not  until  after  a  serien  of  victorious  reigns  that  tiicy  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe,  During  this  period,  the  great  republic  of  Novo^orod,  which  hod  held  the  chief 
sway  over  northern  Russia,  was  absorbed  in  the  iiioiirtrcliy.  A  hnndliil  of  Cossacks  p»me- 
trated  into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whole  extent  of  nortlierii  Asia,  and  made  the  c/urs  iii»sterH 
of  an  empire  equal  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  Hut  the  monarchy,  though  aggrandised  in 
every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  had  as  yet  no  place  or 
influence  in  the  general  system  of  Eurojie. 

The  civilizati<m  of  Russia  began  with  the  roigii  of  Peter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wonderful  steps  by  which  that  prince  succeeded  in  giving 
to  his  kingdom  so  great  an  impulse,  are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader,  llis  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity, in  (luitting  his  throne,  and  labouring  as  a  carpenter  in  the  docks  of  AiUHtordam 
and  I'ortsmouth ;  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  intrixhiced  on  his  return,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  people  wedded  in  the  most  superstitious  irianner  to  ancient  habits,  pro- 
duced a  change  the  most  rapid  and  striking  ever  cfliicted  upon  any  nation.  Hctbro  the  <l('iitli 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  token  her  station  among  the  civilized  powers  i,f  Europe.  Since  that 
time,  her  improvement  hos  proceeded  steadily,  and  her  influence 'has  been  continually  increus- 
ing.  Under  Catherine  and  her  generals,  especially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks,  the  victorious  wars  in  Germany,  ond  the  violent  dis^membcnnent  of  Poland, 
progressively  increased  the  power  of  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  cliwely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  European  system.  But  the  events  of  the  lost  war  produced  thia 
elfect  in  o  much  more  remarkable  degree ;  when  Napoleon,  atler  having  subdued  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  that  was  able  to  cope  witii  him.  That  power,  at  length 
triumphing,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  empire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established ;  in  reward  tor  which  services,  she  hesitated  not 
to  claini  a  considerable  shore  of  the  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politicians, 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  continent. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Gtofrraplnj. 

The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered  even  to 
nohles  of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incurred  the  displea.sure  of  (ho  sovereign.  The 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  Borne  degree  to  mitigate  tliis  absolute  (lower,  and  Imvn 
even  formed  a  directing  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  dividc<l  into  depiirlmentw;  but  this 
body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  ond  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  promulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  hove 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  frequently  stained 
the  Russian  annals;  and  which  have  been  conductc<l  with  a  secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  from  punishment,  which  show  that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  princi|)al 
persons  in  the  state.  There  are  also  hereditary  nobles,  who  possess  immense  estates, 
estimated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves ;  yet  the  titloa 
conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  are  nil  military,  'i'lie  roiiks  of  colonel  and  major- 
general  are  conferred,  in  a  manner  purely  honorary,  upon  professrjrs,  and  even  hulius,  as 
the  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  society.  Justice  is  administered  with  con- 
siderable care:  conjointly  with  the  judges  are  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be  of  the  some 
rank  as  the  person  tried,  and  thus  soiuewhot  resemble  our  jury ;  but  a  general  corruption, 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  des])ofism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  tiio  fimctionarios,  is 
alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  oil  the  ofiiciol  deportments.  It  is  not,  however,  to  he 
denied  tiiat  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  tiie  most  port,  been  highly  liberol, 
warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  tiie  moral  exaltation  of  its  people 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  All  the  hinds,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  corners,  arc 
cultivated  by  serfs;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a  nobleman's  estate  is  reckoned 
by  tho  number,  not  of  ocres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  e.xerted 
in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  ]>romoto  their  eman- 
cipation, but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  far 
milder  than  in  the  West  Indies:  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  frequently  agree  with  tiieir  uiastcrs  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
or  ohrok,  on  condition  of  their  l)eing  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  carry  on  trades. 
Many  of  them  .have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  weolth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her  natural 
resources,  or  eveii  licr  ixipulotion.  Tli'^y  arise  from  a  capitation-tax  of  two  rubles  fbr  each 
peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher;  fiom  which  tiie  nobles  are  nominally  exempted,  but  they 
really  pay  it  in  the  person  of  their  slaves;  a  tax  from  merchants  of  l?j  per  cent,  on  their 
capital;   custom-house  duties  on  imported  goals;   stumps,  coinage,  postage:   government 
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(lucii  prolNilily  very  littlr.  'i'lio  total  iiliiniiiit  in  hii|i(i<w<Ml  lo  In-  iiImmiI  IM.INNMNNI/.  Nti>rliiipri 
burilinioil  with  n  very  liirK"  miioiint  ofiirhl;  iho  uri'iiliT  |>iirt  of  which  hi'in;;  ili'|iri:ciiitml 
papor-nu)ti«'y,  fi-ttiTH  jfrriitly  llii-  opi-ratioiw  IhiIIi  of  (iiiiirici"  uiiil  coiiiini'rci'. 

I'ho  niilitiiry  tiiri'i;  of  KiiMxin  \»  tlin  miiIi(I'cI  of  mixii'ty  niiii  terror  to  Kiiropr;  niul  hnn,  in- 
dooil,  if  utHciiil  HtiitcininitH  inny  Im<  crcililnl,  altninml  to  n  most  I'lioriiioiiM  aiiioiiiil.  Acnonl- 
inff  to  Ihnmi  it  ruM(>,  in  IH'^I,  to  no  Icmh  Ihitn  IHMMH)  iiicn,  inii('|HMiili>nt  of  tlio  nntioiinl  pfiinrd. 
One  »imul('  fact  may,  prrlin|Mi,  Hnrvo  to  rctiito  thin  riiliriiloiin  Hlatrniiuit,  anil  ti'iid  to  pri-vcnt 
KuHMia  troin  uvcrawin);  Kiiropt'  liy  tin*  iinniL'iiMity  of  hi'r  p:i|)f>r  arniioN,  WIilmi  llonnpnrtn 
pcnntrntLMl  to  Mohco'v,  with  liWMMMI  men,  ho  mitnuinhcrrd  nil  llio  fornm  wliioh  ItiiMHin,  in 
that  utinuHt  extremity,  wiw  able  to  l>rin)f  a)(ainNt  him.  Tht'HP  wuri>  not  cHlMnai,vl  at  innoh 
more  than  1M),(HM(  mon;  Homo  imrt  of  which  wbh  only  half-armod  niilitin.  TIiito  i.iiifht  hn 
4I),(NM)  on  iIk-  Turkixh,  and  a  few  on  the  I'ortiian,  frontier;  Init,  certainly,  tlie  utii'o-tt  .<'hich 
KuHiiia  could  Munimon,  in  that  (freateHt  need,  waa  not  more  thnn  ir^MNlil;  which  lh>)  troi'DH 
employed  in  (rnrriHon,  in  police  wrvicn,  and  in  (fnardinf^  the  AMJatic  frontier,  did  not  pro- 
bably more  than  double.*  The  real  Ntrcnj^th  of  the  KiiHuian  army  has  nlwayu  ronsiHted,  not 
in  ltd  nnmlM'rH,  hut  in  the  pamdvc  and  iron  valour  of  itH  infantry,  nnd  the  rapid  and  Kkillbl 
movemenU*  of  its  irrc)fular  cavalry ;  the  l-oHsackH,  the  liiiKchkirH,  and  other  Asiatic  noiiiadcg. 
Its  field  artillery  iilso  has  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  be.st  Incticianti.  It  has  lM!on 
boQRtod,  indeed,  that  the  new  military  colonie«,  when  brought  into  full  operation,  will  aftbrd 
a  reifiilar  supply  of  throe  milliona  of  rocrtiitH.  They  cmiHixt  of  the  crown  peasantry,  in  all 
about  six  millions,  who  are  formed  into  villages,  and  Huhjected  to  otrict  niiiitary  discipline. 
The  head  coloniit,  or  farmer,  receivcH  fifly  acres,  and  a  neat  house,  biirdeniKl  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  soldier  and  his  horse :  these,  when  not  at  exorcise,  or  called  out  into  actual  service, 
assist  in  hia  a|i;riculturnl  laUiurs.  By  this  means,  in  1H'2(>,  there  were  orfranisod  4«,(MK) 
troops  in  three  hundred  and  eiphty-four  villaj^es;  and  if  was  proposed  ppradually  to  extend 
the  System.  liiit,  besides  that  these  could  never  bo  more  lliiiii  an  ill-disciplined  militia,  their 
increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  Tlio  crrwn  peasiiiits,  whoso  servitude  before  was 
little  more  than  nominal,  grievously  complain  of  tlio  present  rijnirous  coercion,  and  of  the 
bunion  of  supportinff  a  soldier-servant,  wlioso  aid  is  very  (hiiihtfiil,  and  who  is  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  master.  It  would  bo  very  ditricult  to  ensure  the  submission  of  these  nrmeil  (colo- 
nists; and,  at  all  cventii,  the  number  who  could  bo  marched  out  of  the  empire  would  bo 
limited  by  the  narrow  amount  of  the  fiinda  out  of  which  they  could  be  supported. 

To  render  llussia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  both  to  I'eter  and 
Catherine.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  which  enabled 
Russia  to  becomo  predominant  in  both.  [The  present  om|)eror  has  shown  a  strong  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  tlio  navy,  which  has  of  lato  years  rapidly  improved  in  tho  eflcctive  numlier 
of  ships  and  men,  and  in  its  general  organisation.  In  ls;)l>,  it  consisted  of  40  ships  of  tlie 
line,  ;ir>  frigates,  2H  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  nearly  ,300  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
44,(HX)  men.— Am.  PId.] 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Tlio  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a  very  unimproved  state,  owing  to  her  long  barbarism,  tho 
prevalence  of  slavery,  and  tho  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  territory. 
These  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a  large  amount 
of  bulky  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  delicate  productions  and 
fine  manufactures  of  the  south  and  the  west. 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely  rhdo,  and  can  never  make  much  progress  while 
all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  <lepressed.  In  tho  interior  the  plough  is  a  wretched 
instrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surface ;  and  the  harrow  is 
composed  wholly  of  wood.  In  the  south  alone  can  tho  land  be  said  to  be  really  ploughed ; 
and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  understood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  part 
of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain :  in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oats,  with  some  rye  and  bar- 
ley ;  in  the  south,  of  the  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west.  Tlie  plains  of  the  interior,  especially  between  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow, are  covered  with  extensive  forests;  and  all  its  villages,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
cities,  arc  built  of  wood.  This,  however,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  bircli,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions;  but  numerous  largo  masts  and  deals  are  aflbrded  for 
exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  tho  southern 
steppes ;  but  little  has  yet  been  effected  to  improve  tlie  breeds ;  and  tho  distance  is  such, 
that  none  of  tlio  animal  products  arc  exportable,  except  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  bristles. 


I 
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*fTlio  army  hnn  ninrc  (tint  pcriixl  liccn  plained  nn  a  mucli  heller  fooling,  and  l)ie  elTective  numlier  in  1833  was 
not  leu  than  aw.OflO  iiipii.— Am.  Ed.I 
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llonip  and  tlux  nro  rultivatod  very  Inrifi-ly,  Miid  yield  not  only  thn  mntnrial  of  the  iilnpio 
innnufiii'turti  of  the  rountry,  but  a  liirue  Hurplux  tiir  ex|Kirtntion.  I)ei>it  Hwnrm  throuKhout 
the  eni,iire,  reniieriii^  honey  and  wiix  HU|ieriihiindjtnt.  Soiiio  wine  iH  made  in  the  pniviiu-ea 
•loii((  the  liliic'k  Sea,  hut  il  hiut  not  allamed  any  lui(li  repiitalion,  Siiire  lHt*7,  however, 
very  ){reat  rxertioiiM  have  b«>en  made  lo  extenil  iIh  culture,  hy  intnxlucinir  pluntM  Ixtlh  tVoiu 
Bortleuux  mid  the  Ithine;  niiil  the  pniM|M'eU  of  HiiceeriH  are  Haul  to  Im<  pniimxiii);.  The  min- 
eralM,  which  tiiriii  ho  ^reut  a  |iro|N>rtioii  of  the  wealth  of  UiiHHia,  are  liroiiKht  rhielly  fniiii 
Ania;  tiir  the  Kuro|ieaii  ride  ot  the  CraU  iH  hy  no  muaim  im<  rich  an  the  other.  Tim  ttaiiie  m 
decidedly  the  cuxu  with  rej^ard  to  ilM  lliri),  the  Hnegt  of  which  cumo  tVuin  t\\ti  reinotoat  cuit 
of  Siberia, 

'i'lie  iiianiifactureHof  IliiMHia,  fiotvvitliHtaiidint;  tlie  eflcirtH  made  hy  (government,  eontinuo 
■till  ill  a  null!  Ktale,  Tlii^  iiumt  iialioiial  of  them  are  coiirNe  liiliricM  from  hemp  and  tlax,  Mill- 
cloth,  duck,  oheeliuif,  Hackrloth ;  all  of  which  are  Hiippjied  hy  KuhhIb,  of  b<'tter  (juality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  bo  had  elxewliere.  (ioveriimniit,  alno,  by  the  hi|;h  rewardi) 
with  which  they  have  allured  tureif^nnianiiliiclurerH,  hag  Hucceedeil  in  eHtabligliinif  exteimiva 
fid)ricM  of  iron  and  lianlwari',  |iurticul»rly  of  arms.  Thi^  chief  neat  iH  at  Tula,  the  maniitac- 
tiireH  of  which  are  a  Huhject  of  coiitroverny.  Mr.  Tixike,  and  Home  toreifn  writern,  reiircgoiit 
their  pniaiuctH  an  cqualliii{(  tho  liiieHtuf  niriiiiii<.rh»mand  Shetlleld  ;  Dr.  I.yall  HHHertii  tliat  thu 
articleii  cannot  coiiio  into  any  Hort  of  conipotitioii  with  lOiitflinli,  hut  yet  that  many  i  "U  nliowy 
and  ole){Hlit,  ami  that  tho  inuNketH  have  done  (rreatlv  t(Hi  much  execution  to  allow  u  to  gu[v- 
poHO  thcia  i.'.\tremoly  dot'ectivo.  Uovcrnment  Iwih  alwi  been  able  to  eHtablin!'  "Ik  unij 
Cotton  workfl  in  tho  tsvo  capitalg,  but  not  Mutficicnt  tiir  internal  Miipply,  CuarHo  wooleng,  in 
Ifreat  quantity,  arc  articleg  of  domogtic  manufaeliiro  liir  ilimily  iiHe, 

Tho  coiiimcrco  of  KuHgia  ig  very  congiilerahle,  in  conHetpieiice  of  her  larRo  gnrplug  of  rudo 
produce,  and  of  the  extengivc  wants  which  luxury  hag  created,  and  which  can  only  be  giipplied 
from  abroad.  The  interior  communicationg  from  one  end  of  thu  empire  to  the  other,  're  of 
vaHt  extent.  The  rivers  which  interNect  itn  wide  level  plainN  are  almogt  all  iiavi)fable ;  and 
thogc  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  cloNcly  to  otherg  which  ilirect  their  cuiirgo  to  the 
Euxiiie  and  the  Canpian  ;  thn  Dwina  to  thn  Dnieper,  and  the  Neva  to  the  Vol((a.  Dy  a 
channel,  algo,  which  will  be  atlerwardg  delineated,  tlicro  is  an  almogt  continuoiig  nuvif^ation, 
with  short  portajfeg,  acrogg  Siberia.  Fiirg,  Rold,  gilver,  iron,  copper,  of  (freat  amount  and 
value,  arc  broiiffht  from  that  part  of  tho  empire :  in  itg  extreme  point  at  Kiachta,  the  Chinego 
mcrclmntg  meet  the  Itu.snian ;  and  from  itH  border  numeroiw  caravans  proceed  info  tho 
interior  of  Tarlary ;  while  I'ergia  ig  vigiled  acrogg  tho  Cagpian.  The  fjrand  rendezvous  of 
nil  these  producf.H  ig  at  tho  fiiir  of  Nizni  Novoponxl,  in  the  south  of  RuHsia ;  which,  both  for 
the  amount  and  variety  of  the  articleg  produced  in  it  seeing  lo  ho  the  very  rtrgt  in  Europe. 
Here  the  supar  and  eofltio  of  tho  Indies,  the  wines  of  France,  the  cottons  of  Britain,  meet 
tho  silks  and  teas  of  China,  tho  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  tho  gems  of  Biicharia.  The  ipiantity 
of  goals  Bold  ot  this  fair  amount,  according  to  Klaproth,  to  ninety-four  millions  of  rubles 
(about  15,(HK),(KXI/.  sterling) ;  a  siiin  which  wo  cannot  hut  think  greatly  exaggerated;  and 
still  less  can  we  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane,  who  raise  it  to  double  the  amount, 
Tho  thilowing  quotations  from  Klaproth  may  give  at  least  an  idi^n  of  tho  proportion  between 
tho  difl'erent  articles,  Furs,  5,0(H),(HM(  rubles;  teas,  rj,(lfl(MKK) ;  silks,  velvets,  damask,  &c., 
SIWXI.IMKI;  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  7,;)(Kt,(HM);  miiglius,  and  other  cotton  stufTs, 
5,()(Ht,(M)0;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  2,r)tK1,00() ;  raw  cotton  from  Bucharia,  •2,(K)0,000;  raw  silk, 
4(HMHN);  pearls,  precious  stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,'280,(XH);  arms  and  iron  utensils  from  Tula, 
540,(KK);  the  same  from  Siberia,  l(),3fH),0(M( ;  alum,  vitriol,  and  other  colouring  substances, 
3,000,000 ;  porcelain,  .'J2.5,0(K) ;  crystals,  515,000,  The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  limited, 
by  its  holding  only  interior  corners,  os  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  openings  of  which  belong 
to  powers  independent,  and  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  ti,.  1~;'  iik  Sea 
is  possessed  by  its  natural  enemy,  the  Turk  ;  that  of  the  Baltic  nmy  be  shut  by  ?,  i,  -  >,  a  pre- 
carious ally.  When,  however,  the  ports  are  not  clfMied  by  war,  the  amount  of  the  cmw  produce 
exported,  and  of  the  manufhctures  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  is  very  largo. 
The  amount  stated  for  18:«)  is  274,31i>,r28  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  imported ;  but 
these  are  iiaper  rubles,  worth  only  about  eleven  pence.  Exclusive  of  the  ibove,  tho  gold, 
silver,  and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  were  estimated  at  .5,03f%4.")2  ;i/ines;  while  those 
imported  were  estimated  at  71,097,100.  Tallow  is  by  far  the  most  valr'-  ie  article  of  export: 
the  (juantity  oxjiorted  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,544  pixxls  (30  lbs.  ic  .i) ;  of  which  3,223,4134 
poods  were  for  England,  Tho  next  great  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
bristles,  far,  &c.  Colonial  proiluce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton-twist,  wine,  dyewoods,  silks, 
&r.,  form  the  principal  articles  of  import.  During  the  year  18,'U),  5000  ships  entered  the 
difTerent  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Caspian  Sea:  of  those,  1081 
ships  wore  from  Great  Britain,  1023  from  Turkey,  513  from  Holland,  384  from  the  Hanse 
Towns,  &c.  During  tho  same  year,  .')(K)7  ships  cleared  out  from  the  difl'erent  Russian  ports: 
of  these  1037  were  bound  for  Greiit  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  .501  for  Holland,  415  for  the 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

The  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  has  been  exclusively 
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the  work  of  government.  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  tlie  Baltic  with  the  Volga,  and 
thns  make  it  conmiunicatc  with  the  Caspian,  and  form  a  continuous  navigation  across  tlie 
whole  empire.  This  was  effected  by  joining  the  Twertza,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  to  tho_ 
Mtsa,  wliich  fulls  into  the  Lake  Ilmen,  whence,  by  the  Volkof,  tiie  I-Jike  Ladoga,  and  the' 
Neva,  tiiere  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river  Mtsa,  how- 
ever, presented  a  difficulty  which  even  Peter  could  overcome  only  by  a  peculiar  process. 
VVater  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eightortv-n  days,  and  all  tlie  vessels  assembled 
in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shoot  down,  one  after  the 
other.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  33  versts,  they  have  successive  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  these  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  At 
Petersburg,  tiie  caual  navigation  of  Russia  had  fallen  into  considerable  neglect,  till  1817, 
vviieu  Alexander  provided  funds,  omounting  to  5,000,000  rubles,  to  bo  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment. He  created  an  office  of  "director-general  of  the  ways  of  communication,"  including 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  appointed  to  this  situation, 
maile  a  general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  necessary,  particularly 
in  the  almve-mcntioned  grand  line  of  communication.  Great  exertions  were  requisite  to 
supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained.  One  of  the  principal 
improvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schino  to  that  of  Velio;  on  undertaking  begun  in 
1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fruitless  expense,  but  completed  in  1825.  By  this  supply, 
and  those  drawn  from  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  1826,  a 
caravan,  as  it  is  called,  of  1(KK)  barks  ascended  without  meeting  with  a  single  accident. 
Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  canal  of  Ladoga,  though  it  is  still  liable  to  want 
of  water  in  dry  seasons;  but  in  1826,  when  this  deficiency  was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  (wured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Volkof  and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled 
the  barks  to  proceed. 

The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikhvino,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  the  liias,  a  tributary  of  the  Mologn,  which  falls  into  the  Volga. 
This  line  is  navigable  only  for  boats  of  about  20  tons;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
other  of  being  passable  in  both  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  from  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

The  line  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Konja  with  the  Vitegrn,  by  wliich  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Bieloe,  or  White  Lake :  hence  by  the  Chicksna,  the  lake  Onega, 
and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladoga.  This  affords  a  good  navigable  channel,  but  it  forms 
a  circuitous  route  for  Moscow  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  serves  chiefly  for  conveying  to 
the  capital  the  pro<luct8  of  Siberia. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  navigation  on  these  three  great  lines,  and  its  value  in 
rubles  in  the  year  1828 : — 
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Other  important  undertakings, — the  junction  of  the  Markta  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicz,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Bog,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper, — have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  roads  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enable  the  numerous  caravi  us  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  bog, 
and  through  thick  f^irests  of  birch  and  fir.  Being  composed,  however,  only  of  round  trunks 
of  trees,  often  ill-joined  together,  it  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1722,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000,  had 
risen,  in  1762,  to  20,0(!0,000;  in  1795,  to  30,000,000;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000;  and,  in  1824, 
to  50,000,000.'"    But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omissions  in  taking  the  census, 

*flncliidii  <:  Poland,  the  Intal  pnpnlnlidii  of  iho  Riiteian  empire  in  1833  could  not  be  leu  than  65,000,000,  of 
which  56,800  JOO  were  in  European  Rusi-ia.— Am.  Ed.] 
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arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  extensive  conquests  eftecled  during  the  lapse  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  more  than  half  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  of  Finland,  have 
augmented  by  nearly  one-half  the  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  existed  in  1722.  The  last  in- 
crease of  "l.ijOOilHM),  between  1818  and  1824,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  natural 
progress  of  population,  somewhat  aided  by  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany. 
It  gives  a  rate  of  one-tenth  in  six  years;  and  a  duplication  in  sixty  years;  which,  however, 
artbrds  little  support  to  the  anticipation  of  M.  Stchekaloff,  that  Rus.sia,  in  18i}2,  will  contain 
a3(),0(K),000.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  natural  capacities  enabling  her  to  reach  that 
number ;  but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  her  productive  industry,  which  may  not  be  broken  for 
several  ages. 

Of  these  50,000,000,  European  Russia  contains  only  34,000,000:  about  11,000,00(| 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,*  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  great  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic;  a  race  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language;  by 
a  patient,  hardy,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intellectual 
culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
however,  we  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any  particular 
race  of  men.  It  appears  the  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  stepjies  and  de-serts ; 
removed  from  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupying  the  acquired  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracts 
along  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
of  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  Ixwly  of  the  nation  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
gradation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  between 
these  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a  place  or  character  in  society. 

The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by 
which  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from  tlie  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement.  In  fact,  as  to  outward  aspect  and  manners,  this  body,  especially  that 
great  pro)H)rtion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  western  courts;  and  among  the  nnird)er  are  included  many  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  Mh  as  to  manners  and  intellect,  is 
principally  derived  from  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  at  court,  and 
whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read  ;  but  the  gay  polish  of  French  manners  harmonises 
ill  with  the  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  of  the  nobles  boast  a  high  descent, 
tracing  their  origin  even  to  Ruric ;  a  claim  not  admitted  by  the  court,  which  studies  to 
merge  all  distinction  in  military  rank,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes  are  in  some  cases 
truly  enormous,  esperially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  The  head  of 
the  Scheremetov  tlimily,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have  125,000  slaves,  estimated  at 
150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in  profuse  and  ostentatious 
hospitality ;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron  with 
the  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.  The  gradations  of  rank  are  observed  not 
only  in  the  places  assigned  at  those  long  tables,  but  in  the  viands  placed  before  them ;  so 
that,  wliilo  the  guests  near  the  master  of  the  house  are  regaled  on  sturgeon  and  champagne, 
those  towards  the  lower  end  partake  of  snurr  krant  and  black  cabbage  broth ;  nor  can  a 
guest,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that  does  not  belong  to  his  station. 
An  immense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in  country  residences  not  unfrequently  to 
500  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profiision  of  silver  plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of 
magnificence ;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often  alloyed  by  some  failure  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, both  of  person,  furniture,  and  dislies.  What  is  worse,  an  absence  is  in  many  instances 
observable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which  forms  the  pride  of  a  gentleman.  It  was 
under  Peter  I.  that  Prince  Menzikofl"  and  the  governor  of  Ingria  were  wl^pped  for  pecula- 
tion; but  it  is  said  that  the  difficulties  in  which  tlie  profuse  expenditure  of  the  Russian 
nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by  expedients  which  we  should  consider 
as  quite  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  However,  they  have  entirely 
renounced  the  national  habits  of  intoxication,  originally  so  strong,  that  Peter  the  Orent 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  from  getting  drunk  at  a  ball,  but  durst  only  fix  for 
gentlemen  a  limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  ladies  of  rank  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues;  of  which,  indeed, some  bright 
examples  may  be  found ;  but  the  French  mo<les  of  life,  and  the  dreadfiil  examples  set  by 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  have  found  but  too  many  imitators,  and  have 
rendered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other  European  court. 

The  slaves,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.     In  1816,  the  peasants  of  the  crown   amounted   to  6,3.53,000;  those  of  private 
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individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  all,  16,110,000.  This  ill-fated  class  is  divested  of  every  right, 
political  and  personal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.  The  master  has  the  full  power  of 
the  scourge,  which  is  liberally  exercised,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punishment  which 
does  not  produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is,  indeed,  a  law  by  which  the  master 
may,  in  that  case,  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshal's  courts,  to  wliicli,  in  certain 
cases,  the  slave  may  appeal ;  but  these  means  of  redress  are  practically  very  precarious. 
The  crown  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  forward  emancipation ;  but  as  it  never  lias 
ventured  upon  compulsory  statutes,  and  as  the  nobility  remain  rootedly  attached  to  the  f(ooil 
old  system,  little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  Tlie  cultivating 
peasant  has  a  spot  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  ohrolt  or  rent,  wliicli  is  apf^  indeed,  to  be  un- 
reasonably screwed  up  by  a  necessitous  landlord;  but  otherwise  ho  lalwurs  and  earns  for 
himself.  Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  to  relieve  an  esteemed  master  from 
tne  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer 
tliem  to  another  proprietor.  Those  who,  on  payment  of  personal  obrok,  practise  trades  in 
cities,  often  attain  to  opulence ;  a  slave  of  Count  Scheremetov  is  mentioned  as  carrying  on 
a  manufactory  that  employed  4000  pers'Mis ;  and  a  slave  of  Count  Strogonov  constructed  tlic 
Kasan  churcii,  tlie  finest  in  the  capital.  Still  all  the  profits  earned  by  the  slave  belong  by 
law  to  the  master ;  but  public  opinion  has  establisiied  such  a  bar  against  his  taking  more 
than  a  proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a  very  few  instances.  A  certain  moral  degrada- 
tion is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  their  unfortunate  destiny.  A  profoimd  craft,  a  sulky 
obstinacy,  a  studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which  their  master 
could  avail  himself,  are  habits  natural  to  the  slave.  He  shows,  however,  a  stublwrn  acquies- 
cence, which  somewhat  resembles  contentment ;  an  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  con- 
stant thoughtless  cheerfulness  and  good-liuniour.  The  Russian  slaves  have  a  surprising 
talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minds.  The  master  distributes 
household  employments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  consideration  of  natural  talent, 
or  almost  any  instruction,  except  the  cudgel ;  yet  the  functions  of  each  ore  executed  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness.  From  the  period  of  their  subjection  by  the  Tartars,  they 
have  retained  some  oriental  habits;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  va|viiir 
bath,  which,  under  some  form,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  village,  even  under  the 
frozen  climate  of  Archangel.  It  is  considered  as  equally  conducive  to  jdeasure  and  to 
health;  and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathers  is  to  come  out  reeking 
hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow;  which  process,  instead  of  killing  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  said  materially  to  invigorate  tlio  frame. 

The  religion  of  Russia,  so  far  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.  Tiie  worship  of  images  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  though  tl;."  letter  of  the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  Iw  evaded  by 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  fiic^  Int  and  jiainted.  With  these  representations, 
not  only  the  cluuches  are  filled,  but  every  sort  .las  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  sun- 
dry and  uncouth  acts  of  obeisance.  Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed  ;  but  at 
the  festivals  they  indemnify  tliemselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unfrequently 
proves  fatal.  In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremonies  and  processions  celebrated  with 
such  )X)mp  as  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Tlie  long  trains  and  gorgeous  robes  of  the  priests, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  inmmier- 
able  crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendour  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  most  splendid  ;  and  next  to  it  those 
on  the  two,  certainly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  tiie  Neva,  and  the  first 
springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-frozen  earth.  Russia  had  once  a  patriarch  (.^,7. 4.'».").), 
4."''     .<*!SWi^.  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  (lope:  but  Peter,  jealous  of  his 

.^SS^k.  functions,  assumed  them  to  himself ;  and  his  successors  have  ever  since 

exercised  them.  Tlie  parisii  priests  have  slender  incomes,  eked  out  hy 
fees:  they  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  class 
of  society.  They  amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  oteervances,  but 
seem  scarc'  v  capable  of  conimtmicating  to  them  any  moral  or  spiritual 
ideas.  Instead,  however,  of  being  bound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laid  under 
an  obligation  to  marry ;  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  rendering  their  con- 
duct more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  that  result.  The 
higher  orders  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  usually 
retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of  considerable  learning ; 
but  they  come  little  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.  Of  these 
there  are  thirtv-three  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  secular  clerjry 
""'"•'"  '''""'"•'^''-  have  been  cstiinated  at  1(>(»,0(M>,  and  their  places  of  worship  nf  7(1,(KK). 
There  are  480  monasteries,  and  liV)  munieries.  The  Lutherans,  estimated  at  'J,.'>(MMKMI,  are 
nearly  confined  to  Finland  and  I.ivonia.  The  Crimea,  and  some  other  southern  districts,  are 
Mahometan.  The  ('atli(dics  and  Unitarian  Creeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. The  Russian  goverriiiieul  iirofesscs,  and  generally  adminisl<Ts,  an  absolute  tolera- 
tion, and  even  ecpuility  of  rights  iunuiig  the  dillerent   religious  piolcs^ions:  yet  the  caprice 
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of  despotism  Bomctiuiea  issues  very  tyrannical  niandii*.  51.  Such  was  the  recent  one,  pro- 
hibiting the  Jews  from  exercising  any  of  the  trades  hy  wli  eli  tliey  have  liitiierto  gaiiK.'d  a 
subsistence,  and  enjoining  them  to  apply  solely  to  af,."iiii!tare,  which  they  had  always  shun- 
ned ;  and  another,  by  which  they  were  banished  from  both  the  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  nio- 
narchs,  who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  only  partially  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the  names 
of  Pallas,  Ginelin,  Euler,  Bernoulli,  and  other  German  savans,  whom  the  bounty  of  Catharine 
induced  to  form  either  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  temporary,  residence  at  Petersburg. 
French  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  fashionable  in  the  higher  Russian 
circles;  though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  the  French  savans  have 
in  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  frozen  splendour  of  tlie  north- 
ern capital.  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a  written  language :  there  arc  said  to  be  now 
8()()()  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  number  annually 
])ublisiied  in  Germany.  Lomonosoff  and  Sumorokoff  rank  as  the  greatest  Russian  poets;  and 
Karamsin,  by  his  writings  in  different  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has  of  late  drawn 
attention  even  beyond  Russia. 

The  public  eLitablisiunents  for  science  in  Russia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
assigned  to  it  a  revenue  of  5()(X)/.  The  society  was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  several  of  the  greatest  modern  names  have  adorned  its  annals,  flmelin,  Pal- 
las, and  others  of  its  members,  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  Tiie  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca- 
therine II.,  who  allowed  it  12,0001.  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supiwrting  300 
pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best  models  of  every  kind.  The  library  has  never  become  very 
extensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles;  and  by  a  collection 
of  Chinese  works,  amounting  to  2800.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
features  derived  from  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a  vast  mass  of  native 
iron  found  in  Siberia,  tbssil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  the  ornaments 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai.  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ;  and  a  fine  cabinet 
of  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Houghton, 
formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  Ibunded  in  1804,  by  tlie  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of 
130,000  rubles. 

The  Russian  habitations,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  tho  crown,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  display  a  mognilicence  elsewliere  unrivalled.     All  the  others  {Jig.  4.')S.)  are 

miserable  in  tho  extreme,  calling  to  mind  the 
first  rude  ctlorts  of  man  after  he  came  out  from 
tlie  hollow  of  tho  oak.  They  consist  merely  of 
tiie  trunks  of  trees,  not  even  formed  into  logs, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and  clay,  and 
the  light  usually  admitted  by  square  open  cran- 
nies :  thus  they  resemble  casual  piles  of  timber 
rather  than  human  dwellings.  Honoo  the 
chronicles  use  tho  expression  "  cutting  a  town,"  because  tho  felling  of  the  timber  is  the 
only  arduous  part  of  tho  process. 

The  nationiil  amusements  are  chiefly  those  afforded  by  the  ice  ;  for  here,  as  all  over  the 
North,  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  surface  covers  all  the  earth  and  the  waters. 
The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaiting,  running  sledge-races,  and  enjoying  other 
sports  of  tiie  season.  A  fiivourito  diversion  is  ailbrdod  by  the  ice-hills,  on  wiiose  sides  are 
formed  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seated  on  a  ma- 
chine which  he  guides  with  surprising  skill.  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  and  of  a  national  music,  which,  with  the 
songs  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plaintive  and  pleasing. 

The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  v  long  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
with  miiiirrous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist;  a  vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the  neck 
bare;  thin  boot:-,  or  shoes,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a  sheepskin  pelisse  is  suli- 
stitiitod  tor  tim  ccmt.  Tho  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on  the  Eiiro- 
|)can  niixlol,  tiioiin^h  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  robes  worn  by  tho  nobles 
and  bishops  on  jjublic  occasions,  or  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  covers  their  persons, 
making  them  appear  all  in  a  blaze. 

T'<e  Ktiiplo  food  of  the  Russian  peasants  consists  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  broth, 
tlii  lied  with  oatmeal,  which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  with  horror,  but  which,  according  to 
D'  i.yall,  may  bo  made  t!ir  from  unpalatable ;  sometimes  salted  or  frozen  fish.  'J'lie  standing 
lam     is  tiioir'l'.ivouritu  <;UM,ss,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-nical.     Tho 
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rich  cover  tlieir  tables  profusely  with  Frciicli  wines  and  the  most  delicate  dishes,  among 
whicli  sterlet  from  tlie  Volga,  and  veal  from  Archangel,  are  highly  valued.   The  preliminary    » 
use  of  salt  fish,  cheese,  and  brandy,  as  a  whet,  is  as  general  here  as  in  Scandinavia. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography. 


DlTitioni. 

Baltic  or  East  Sea  Proninct, 
Pelersburfi 

Finland 

E^ithonia 

Livonia  

Courland 

Great  Ruiaia. 
MOMOW 

Stnolonslio 

Psknf  or  Plescof 

Olnnt'Z 

Novoj^oroi) 

Arohangel 

Vologda 

Kostroma 

Nizni'Novogorod 

Vladimir 

Tula 

Kaluga 

Tver 

JaroBlaw 

Kursk 

Orel 

Riasan  .  

Tamhof 

Voronetz 

Little  Rattia. 

Kiev 

BInliodfik  Ukraino 

Twhcrnigoff 

Pullowii 

South  Russia. 

ratherinogluv 

Cliprsnn 

Touriria 

noBsaraliia 

Don  Cofsacks 

Kingdom  qf  Kasan. 

KoBRn 

Vinlka 

Porm 

Simbirsk 

Penza  


Sqian  Miln. 


18,090 

134,444 

6.890 

90.110 

9,544 

10,500 

«,088 
22,293 
80,789 
50,551 
346,133 
183,712 
;i8,,570 
20,.'501 
18,669 
11,904 
12,738 
34,213 
14,52fl 
14,954 
16,779 
14,553 
32,869 
32,487 


21,717 

22.988 
10,810 


29.757 
25.728 
43,562 
18,711 
77,034 


22,272 
47.381 
)S7,017 
2:i,!i10 
16..W7 


PoilUlaliOD. 


808,512 

l,.34n,139 

:«Ml,032 
737,734 
508,090 


1,889,828 

1,297,055 

7K1,945 

3a2,!i01 

9l5..'>aO 

162,666 

802,170 

1,422,700 

1,349,508 

1,306,046 

1,0113,721 

l,15!l,fi00 

1,2,13,358 

1,023,991 

1,611,109 

1,370.085 

1,270,291 

1,391,400 

1,436,357 


1,353.800 
1,471,000 
1,378  500 
1,933,000 


944.994 
,523.600 
437,428 
310,000 
398,103 


1,138.804 
l,2li5.«00 
1.232.474 
1.0!'5.H5 
1.044,824 
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Ppt»rsburg 42.'>,000 

i  Aho 11,300 

(Wihotg 3,200 

Rovel 15.000 

Riga 30,000 

Mittau 12,000 

I  Moscow 340,000 

(Miijnisk 3,944 

HrnoltMisko 12,000 

I'loscof. 13,000 

Olonctz 3,(HI0 

Novngorod 10,001) 

Archangel 16,000 

Vologda 14,1100 

Kostroinn 9,000 

Nizni-Novogorod...,  12,000 

Vladimir 3,000 

Tula 35,000 

Kaluga 35,000 

Tver 34,000 

Jaroslaw 38,0110 

Kursk ai.flOO 

Orel 32,000 

Riasan 5,000 

Tamhof. 15,000 

Voronetz 15,000 


Kiev 40.000 

Tcharkof 18,000 

Tscheniigoir 10,000 

Puliowa 10,000 


Odessa .tO.OflO 

fherson 10.000 

Svmpheropol 30,000 

Bender 10,000 

Tcherkaek. 


Kasan 40.600 

Vinlka 12.000 

Perm 1.5.000 

Simbirsk 15.000 

Penza 11,000 


Cronstnilt. .. 
Helsinirtiirs  . 


40,000 
.  8,000 


Narva  . 
Dorpal . 


3,800 
6.000 


Kolomna 5,800 


BakitohiKerai 8,000 
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The  grand  local  division  of  Russia  is  into  provinces,  and  tliese  into  governments.  The 
provinces,  equal  in  extent  to  great  kingdoms,  are,  tl:  e  East  Sea  Province,  Great  Russia, 
Little  Rus.«ia,  South  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kasan,  This  last  has  of  late  been  often 
considered  as  Asiatic ;  yet  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  boundaries,  lead  us 
to  agree  with  Arrowsmith.  who,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European.  West  Russia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland, 

The  East  Sea  Province  forms  no  part  of  the  original  domain  of  Muscovy.  It  consists  of 
provinces  conquered  chiefly  from  Sweden.  Ingria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and  Esthonia 
were  wrested  by  Peter  from  Charles  XII.,  at  the  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his  adventurous 
career ;  Finland,  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war ;  Courland  from 
Poland,  previous  to  the  partition.  These  picinces  form  a  flat  dreary  country,  buried  in  snow 
during  half  the  year,  covered  with  glormy  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  and  yielding  only  in 
favourable  spots  the  coarser  kinds  of  prain,  oats  and  rye.  Yet,  from  the  moment  of  their 
acquisition,  they  were  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Russian  crown.  They  opened 
to  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct  maritime  communication  with  the  civilized  world.  To 
this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately  transferred  :  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his  new  capital, 

Petersburg  {fig.  4.'}7.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  altogether  upon  a 

i)lain ;  and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  in  the  world, 
!t  has  no  old,  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  to  traffic,  and  shunned  by  all  the  opulent 
and  refined ;  no  straggling  suburbs.  It  is  "a  city  of  new  palaces;"  wanting  thus,  however, 
the  solemn  and  venerable  effect  produced  by  structures  that  belong  to  a  former  age.  Except, 
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too,  a  few  of  the  palaces  and  public  edifices,  wliich  are  of  marble  and  granite,  it  is  built  of  brick, 
covered  with  u  plaster  ret-embling  stone,  but  which  can  never  liave  its  rich  and  substuntiiil 
effect.  I'etersburg  is  built  entirely  amid  tiie  waters ;  it  occupies  the  soutti  and  north  banks 
of  the  Neva,  comprising  several  large  islands  enclosed  by  its  channel.     The  ground  on 
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Petersburg. 

which  it  Stands  being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  river,  it  is  exposed  to  a  dreadful  danger, — 
that  of  inundation.  VViien  a  strong  and  continued  west  wind  blows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  tlie  Neva  rises  sometimes  eiglit  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole  city.  It 
was  supposed  that  tiie  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  diminished  the 
hazard  of  tiiis  calamity ;  but  it  took  place,  in  1824,  on  a  more  awful  sea  •  than  ever.  For 
two  days  Petersburg  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  as  witli  a  sea.  '.i  which  wagons, 
furniture,  boats,  provisions,  even  wootlen  houses  and  coffins,  floated  in  confused  musses. 
Eight  tiiousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was 
immense. 

The  streets  and  edifices  are  divided  into  several  comptirtments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  interposed  channels  of  tiie  Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Admiralty 
quarter.  It  is  situated  along  tlie  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  whicli,  here  forming  a  species  of 
elbow,  converts  the  quarter,  as  it  were,  into  a  large  triangle.  It  is  faced  towards  tiie  river 
by  a  most  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are  grouped  all 
the  most  magnificent  structures  of  Petersburg,  which  resemble  a  vast  range  of  palaces ;  and, 
to  those  who  enter  from  the  desert  country  around,  produce  the  effect  of  enchantment.  Tlie 
Admiralty  itself,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  presents,  perhaps,  the  longest  tii^ade  in 
Europe,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  throughout,  in  the  purest  taste.  Three  broad  and 
fine  streets,  about  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  central  edifice,  which  terminates  the 
vista  of  each.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter  {lalacc,  4.")0  feet  long, 
380  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wing  called  the  Hermitage,  contains  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  imperial  collections.  On  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  still  richer  materials,  is  the 
marble  palace,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  and  roofed  with  copper.  The  new  bank  is 
also  considered  one  of  the  chief  on  aments  of  Petersburg.     But  the  greatest  of  all  is  the 

catiiedral  church  of  Kasan  {fifi.  458.),  in  the 
second  Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did structures  that  modern  art  has  produced.  It 
was  begun  in  1800,  and  finished  in  fifteen  years, 
at  an  e.xpense  of  1.5,000,000  rubles.  The  design, 
though  good,  was  not  the  very  best  that  was  pre- 
sented ;  but  being  the  production  of  a  Russian 
slave,  feelings  of  patriotism  caused  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian  work- 
men, and  of  materials  which,  though  of  the  rich- 
est description,  were  all  furnished  within  the 
Caihcdmi Church,  Peicrgiiurs.  empire.    The  cupola  is  criticised  as  too  small,  and 

some  other  defects  are  pointed  out;  but  the  forest  of  1.50  columns  in  front  combines,  with  its 
splendour,  a  purity  of  taste,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  scmi-barbiirian 
artist.  All  the  materials  and  ornaments  are  of  the  richest  description.  In  the  same  quiifter 
is  the  colossal  eiiuestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  mass  of  black 
marble  on  which  it  is  placed,  weighing  1.500  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incomparable.  The 
Vasili  Ostrov  (Basil's  Island)  is  the  chief  insular  compartment,  containing  the  custom-house, 
exchange,  and  other  establishments  for  commerce;  and,  by  a  singular  combination,  the 
academies  of  science  and  art.  Tiie  island  which  boars  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
quarter  of  Wiborg,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  what  was  llie  original  city, 
or  rather  village,  with  large  additions,  but  still  retaining  more  of  a  rural  character  than  the 
rest.  The  Foundery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its  name, 
but  still  more  by  a  very  superb  structure  of  Catherine,  called  the  Taurida  palace.    At  the 
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end  of  a  vestibule  and  hall,  Iwtli  of  immcnge  extent,  and  adnrnoil  with  vast  ranjjes  of 
columns,  statues,  and  vases,  oppeor  gardens  wliicii,  in  winter,  wliile  all  tiie  world  without 
is  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  present  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  encloKod  in  a 
spacious  saloon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  conservatory.  The  islands  and  opposite 
banks  of  the  Neva  are  connected  oidy  by  |>ontoons,  or  bridges  of  boiits,  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  ice,  are  removed  in  two  or  three  hours ;  and  the  ice  thou  supersedes  every  other 
bridge.  Mr.  Coxo  saw  a  magnificent  design,  by  a  Ru.ssian,  of  a  wooden  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  to  span  the  breadth  of  KHH)  feet;  but  it  has  never  been  executed.  The  population  of 
Petersburg  amounted,  according  to  the  Gazette,  in  May,  1829,  to  425,0tK),  including  mili- 
tary. In  1764  it  was  only  164,000.  Of  these,  only  about  340,000  are  stationary ;  as  rw.CHM) 
belong  to  the  naval  and  military  services,  and  25,000  are  foreigners.  The  original  Finni.-iji 
inhabitants  do  not  now  exceed  40,(K)0.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  being  barren,  the  city  is 
supplied  from  a  great  distance ;  with  cattle  from  the  Ukraine ;  grain,  and  even  timber  fuel 
from  the  provinces  on  the  Volga ;  yet  the  sure  demand  produces  a  steatly  supply.  Peters- 
burg is  a  place  of  very  great  trade.  The  value  of  the  imports,  in  1830,  amounte<l  to 
1 15,(M)0,000  rubles,  and  of  the  exports  to  111,000,000  ditta  During  the  same  year,  im\ 
ships  cleared  out  from  Petersburg,  of  which  753  were  Dritish.  Most  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants,  of  whom  the  English  arc  the  principal. 

Among  the  environs  of  Petersburg  we  may  mention  the  palaces  of  Oranienbaum,  Petcr- 
hofT,  and  Czarskoje-Solo ;  which  are  merely  spacious  country-houses,  with  agreeable  gardens 
in  the  English  style  attached  to  them.  A  much  more  important  object  is  Oonstadt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  the  empire.  The  fortifications  on  the  sea-side 
are  very  strong ;  and  form,  indeed,  the  only  defence  of  the  capital,  which,  towards  the  land, 
is  almost  quite  open.  The  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious;  and  the  largest,  alone, 
of  the  tliree  harbours,  will  contain  (JOO  sail.  Although  Russia  be  considered  so  great  a 
magazine  of  naval  stores,  the  construction  of  ships  of  war  is  by  no  means  very  cheap,  as  the 
northern  provinces  produce  only  fir,  and  oak  must  be  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia.     The  population  of  Cronstadt  is  about  40,000. 

Tlie  provinces  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes 
and  marshes ;  but  they  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  better  cultivated,  might  yield 
plentifully  the  hardy  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  ocquired  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Teutonic  knights ;  and  the  higher  and  ruling 
population  thenceforth  became  German :  while  the  Finns,  the  natives,  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  vassalage,  in  which  they  still  remain.  They  were  then  successively  conquered  by 
Sweden,  Poland,  oud  Russia.  The  nobility  still  enjoy  some  privileges,  and  meet  in  provincial 
states;  but  the  [leasantry  are  oppressed,  notwithstanding  eftbrts  made  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  their  relief.  Riga,  tlus  capital  of  Courland,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  the 
Nortli.  The  imports,  in  1^*"2>*,  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  15,599,(K)0  rubles ;  the  t.'.vports, 
to  38,826,0(K)  rubles:  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  was  1162;  those  which  went  out, 
1180.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  trade  is  with  England,  the  rest  chiefly  with  Holland  and 
Denmark.  Riga  is  very  nuich  a  German  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any  remarkable 
features.  Tiiore  are  some  scientific  establishments.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  situated 
in  the  best  part  of  Livonia,  having  a  pretty  brisk  inlanil  trade,  and  being,  suice  1802,  the 
seat  of  a  well-endowed  university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town, 
tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  there  is  some  trade  in  the  usual 
Russian  staples.  Narva,  a  neat  German-looking  place,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Ilanso 
Confederacy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  signal,  tliough 
ultimately  fruitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  XII.  over  Iiis  great  rival. 

Fiidand,  a  recent  ill-acquired  possession,  seems  now  finally  united  to  the  Russian  empire. 
The  Finns  arc  still  attached  to  Sweden ;  but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and 
their  national  customs  respected,  they  acquiesce  with  tolerable  patience.  The  country  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  Sweden;  "a  succession  of  iiill  and  dale,  abounding  in  forests  of  fir 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly  overspread  with  shattered  frag- 
ments of  gTanite."  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  uniform  surface  of  snow  and 
ice,  in  wiiich  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  along  them.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  frozen  over,  and  sledges  drive  across  it,  beat- 
ing for  tiicmselves  a  smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  only  a  little  dangerous  at  the  coumience- 
mont  and  close  of  the  season.  The  Finns  are  a  race  by  themselves,  and  speak  a  language 
whicli  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  their  noigldrours,  and  seems  to  be  in  its  origin 
Asiatic.     They  are  on  the  whole  a  patient,  laborious,  well-disposed  people. 

Abo,  the  capital,  is  situatwl  on  the  promontory  which  connects  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finlnnd ;  a  fortimato  position,  which  enables  it  to  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  country.  This 
city,  however,  has  been  laid  waste  by  a  recent  fire,  which  has  consumed  the  university,  its 
musoiun,  and  library,  and  uiany  other  public  edifices.*    Helsingfors  contains  a  naval  arsenal 
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of  some  magnitude,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  the  vicinity  of  Swcaborg,  the  northern 
Gibraltar.  This  fortress  is  composed  of  three  islands,  united  to  each  other  by  bridges ;  the 
works  are  partly  blasted  from  the  rock,  and  partly  bnilt  of  the  granite  which  composes  it. 
They  mount  upwards  of  80((  pieces  of  cannon,  and  can  nccominoilate  12,(M.KI  men ;  while  a 
well,  sunk  in  tlie  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danger  from  the  want  of  water.  AH  these 
advantages  of  nature  and  art  have  been  fruitless ;  and  Sweaborg,  on  each  occasion,  when  it 
ought  to  iiavo  been  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendered  by  treachery.  Wiborg,  the 
capital  of  all  that  part  of  Finland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian,  and  of  all  that 
region  before  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former  splendour.  Tavasthus  is  a 
rude  wooden  town,  forming  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  wide  marshy  jilains  of  interior  Finland. 

Great  Russia  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  forms  tlie  great 
interior  mass  of  what  was  the  original  Muscovy,  and  presents  the  native  race  and  habits  in 
their  utmost  purity.  The  northern  part  corresponds  to  Sweden  and  Lapland;  it  is  hilly,  and 
wooded ;  ajid  tliough  covered  during  more  tiian  half  the  year  with  snow,  yet  in  its  better 
tracts  it  produces  oats,  even  beyond  its  own  consumption.  Tiie  middle  region  forms  an 
expansive  well-watered  plain,  abounding,  tliougli  in  u  somewhat  rough  shape,  with  corn, 
cattle,  timber,  and  all  tlie  necessaries  of  life. 

Moscow  (Ji^.  459.),  the  ancient  and  interior  capital,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
.p_  city  that  exists,  cither  in  Europe  or 

'*'*•'  €teCN         ^giQ_     It  presents  a  singular  combina- 

tion of  whatever  is  most  striking  in 
toth  continents.  It  surpasses  in  splen- 
dour the  grcntcsi  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  iwverty  its  (xwrest  villages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  happy  image  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligno,  "  it  looks  exactly  as 
if  some  4()()  old  castles  of  the  nobles 
had  been  transported  tiiitlier,  each 
bringing  its  little  attendant  village  of 
wooden  cottages.  Wretched  iiovels 
are  blended  with  large  jialaces;  cot- 
tages of  one  story  stand  next  to  the 
most  superb  and  stately  mansions ;  many  brick  structures  arc  covered  with  wooden  tops ; 
some  of  the  wooden  houses  are  painted ;  others  liavc  iron  doors  and  roofs." — "  One  might 
imagine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  that  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by 
way  of  representative  to  Moscow :  timber  huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered 
pillaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark;  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol:  mosques  from  Constan- 
tinople; Tartar  temples  from  Bucharia;  pago<las,  pavilions,  and  verandas  from  Chuia; 
cabarets  from  Spain ;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France ;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples ;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  Some 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and  tlie  traveller  is  tempted  to  ask.  Where 
is  Moscow?  till  he  is  told.  This  is  Moscow."  "Here  are  seen,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"wide  and  scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dungliills,  palaces, 
timber-yards,  warehouses ;  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire. 
In  other  quarters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  asks.  What  cause  has  convened 
Biich  a  multitude  .'  and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  points,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
the  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
of  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  wliich  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal." 

'J'lio  sumptuous  edifices  of  Moscow  are  very  numerous,  as,  notwithstanding  the  transference 

of  tiie  government  to  Petersburg,  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobles  still  make 
it  their  residence.  Many  of  their 
palnces  are,  or  were,  truly  magni- 
ficent ;  that  of  the  Pascof  family,  per- 
haps, the  most  strikingly  so.  The 
Kremlin  (Jiff.  460),  however,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  the  edifices 
of  this  extraordinary  city.  It  is  a  sort 
of  enclosed  town,  which,  besides  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars,  contains 
the  two  magnificent  churches  of  St. 
.T*^-""^  *"       '"~^  Nicholas  and  the  Assumption,  uiinipr- 

Tiio  Kicmiin.  ^y^  chapels,  government  offices,  houses 

of  tlic  priests  and  other  public  functionaries.    Its  original  style  and  ixivilioii-like  aspect  arc 
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decidedly  Asiatic ;  yet  tliero  are  ejitciiuivo  portions  constructi.'d  in  the  Grecian  style.   "  Here 

a  pagoda,  tlioro  an  arcade.  In  sonio  parts  richncM.i,  and 
even  elej^ance ;  in  others  barbarinm  and  decay.  It  in  a 
jumble  of  ina^rnificence  and  ruin  ;  old  buiidinf^s  repair(>d, 
and  naxlcrn  utructiircs  not  completed ;  liaUW)pcn  vaultH, 
and  mouldering  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amid  white- 
washed brick  buildinfrs,  and  towers  and  chnrnlies  with 
plittcrinjc,  gilded,  or  painted  domes."  A  Russian  artist 
presented  to  Catherine  a  most  superb  model,  which,  ut 
the  expense  of7,(K)0,(HK»«.  or  H,(HK>,(K)0/.  sterling,  would 
have  harmonised  the  whole  into  one  palace,  the  most 
ningnilicent  in  the  world  ;  but  very  small  piopress  was 
made  in  the  execution.  Among  the  wonders  of  Moscow 
is  the  greatest  bell  {fifr,  401.)  in  the  world ;  (17  lect  in 
circnintl'renco,  weighing  more  than  1>2,(MH)  tons,  and 
worth  about  7(),(HKli. ;  but  no  intention  of  ever  suspend- 
ing it  seems  to  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  is,  tiio 
great  gun,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  upright ;  but  from 
which  not  a  shot  was  ever  tired.  The  Church  of  St.  Basil 
(./fif.  4(12.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  struc- 
tures, from  tlie  completely  Tartar  style  of  its  nnincroiis 
and  heavy  cuixihis,  surmounted  witli  gilded  crucifixes.  It  is  a  work  of  piety  for  individuals 
to  bestow  large  sums  to  gild  or  paint  onf:  of  the  numberless  domes  of  the  churches,  eacii 
according  to  his  peculiar  taste ;  whence  arises  a  brilliant  and  fantastic  variety. 

The  story  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly  eventful.     Hho  has  passed  through  almost 

unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  war  and  devastation  ; 
but  her  recent  scenes  of  glory  and  calamity  have 
surpassed  all  those  which  preceded.  The  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  is  well  remembered  as  tlie  mark- 
ing event,  which  turned  against  the  all-grasping 
usurper  the  tide  of  fortune.  Napoleon,  when  Iks 
entered  Moscow,  did  not  find  it  burning.  'J'lie 
Russians,  in  retiring,  left  merely  the  combustible 
materials  deep  lodged,  and  sure  to  break  forth. 
The  flames  soon  appeared,  and,  aided  by  strong 
winds  from  opposite  quarters,  gained  hourly  new 
strength,  till  they  wrapped  that  vast  ciipital  in 
one  blaze  of  fire.  Its  proud  and  gilded  domes 
cither  fell  to  the  ground,  or  stood  solitary  amid 
surrounding  ruin.  The  city  thus  rendered  un- 
tenable, NaiKileon  was  fbrced  to  commence  that 
retreat,  in  which  a  great  part  of  his  army  perish- 
ed. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Russian  government 
Btill  renounce  the  glory  of  this  sublime  sacrifice,  and  represent  Moscow  as  burned  by  the 
French.  When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  1814.  the  whole  space  of  2.5  miles' circum- 
ference presented  the  most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.  "A  few  shops  and  inns  had  been 
built,  and  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste;  but  to  repair  the  mansions  of  the  grandees 
was  too  gigantic  a  work  to  bo  then  even  begun ;  and  they  stooti  in  the  most  neglected  and 
forlorn  condition.  Street  ai^er  street  appeared  in  utter  ruin:  disjointed  columns,  mutilated 
porticoes,  broken  cu|Milas,  walls  of  rugged  stucco,  black,  discoloured  with  the  scorchings  of 
fire,  and  open  on  every  side  to  the  weather,  formed  a  hideous  contrast  with  the  glowing  pic- 
.  turcs  which  travellers  had  drawn  of 

^"•^  ■<  •  ~-  the  grand  and  sumptuous  palaces  of 

Moscow."  C./?^.  403.)  In  1823,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane 
found  the  work  of  reparation  liir  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  new  streets  and  edi- 
fices were  constructed  in  a  more  regu- 
lar stylo,  though  Moscow  appeared 
still  to  Captain  Cochrane,  as  in  Clarke's 
time,  "  beuutifiil  and  rich,  magnificent 
and  moan."  According  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1824,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le- 
cointe,  6341  houses  had  been  burned,  and  8027  had  been  built;  so  that  it  was  larger  tliiiii 
before;  and  Captain  Fninklaud,  in  his  recent  journey,  confirms  this  observation.  On  the 
Sparrowliill,  Alexander,  in  1817,  laid  the  foundation  of  "a  Temple  of  ou"-  Saviour,"  which, 
if  coiiiplotpd,  will  ho  the  most  gitrantic  structure  in  the  universe.     It  is  to  bo  770  feet  high 
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(the  Great  Pparniil  in  only  (U30),  liavinfir  three  siiccoHgivo  churches  rising  above  each  other, 
the  lowest  at  which  wiis  to  lie  f'rontetl  l)y  a  colonniido  iJKIO  foot  lonjy.  Twenty-four  thousand 
peasants  were  provided,  of  whom  6(K)0  were  to  work  at  the  buildinfr,  and  the  rest  to  till  tlio 
ground  for  their  support.  The  work,  however,  lind  not  been  seriously  begun  till  IS'ii. 
According  to  Lecointn,  Moscow  contains  14,724  nobles,  3101  crown  servants,  4383  ecclesi- 
astics, 12, 104  merchants,  28,029  citizens,  10,384  artisans,  22,104  military,  1854  manufac- 
turers, 1882  coachmen,  5;),541  domestic  servants,  72,758  peasants,  10,204  persons  of  various 
denominations,  2385  fiireigners :  in  all,  240,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  mighty  name,  must  be  given  to 
the  Great  Novogorod  {^g.  464.)    lew  objects  convey  more  melancholy  impressions  of  fallen 

grandeur  than  the  view  of  this  once 
proud  capital  of  the  North.  First  the 
metropolis  of  Rurick,  it  became  after- 
wards an  independent  republic,  which, 
repelling  Tartar  invasion,  held  wide 
sway  over  the  regions  round  the  Baltic, 
and,  uniting  itself  to  the  great  Ilanse 
confederacy,  gave  rise  to  the  northern 
proverb,  "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
great  Novogorod  1"  Even  after  Ivan 
Had  subdued  it,  carried  off  its  great 
bell,  and  established  his  tribunal  of 
blood,  it  was  still  the  greatest  town, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  all  Russia. 
The  foundation  of  Petersburg  gave  it 
a  more  deadly  blow  than  all  its  former 
calamities ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  third- 
rate  place  of  8000  or  10,000  people. 
Yet  the  crowd  of  domes  and  spires 
rising  from  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents  give  it  still  a  very  magnifi- 
cent appearance  in  the  approach ;  but 
those,  on  arrival,  are  found  standing 
solitary  on  a  vast  plain,  while  the  inhabited  circuit  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  unoccupied.  It  is  now  much  surpassed  by  Nizni  (or  Little)  Novogonxl, 
whose  fair,  already  mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial  link  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
population  varies,  according  fo  the  season,  from  15,000  to  l.'M),(t0O.  The  situation,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oka  and  the  Voljja  (the  latter  here  navignblo  for  vessels  of  1000  tons),  is 
most  happy  for  trade,  but  ex|)osc's  it  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  Vladimir,  once  the  capital 
of  Vladmiir  the  Great,  is  still  a  handsome  little  city,  finely  situated,  and  with  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  cathedral.  Murom,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  a  larger  town ;  and  in  the 
forest  which  surrounds  it  are  the  extensive  ironworks  of  Vixa.  Tver  is  a  well  built, 
industrious  city,  grandly  situated  on  the  lofly  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  its  district  is  Vichney 
Voloshok,  near  wliich  is  the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic.  In  the 
south  is  Tula,  already  mentioned  as  flie  main  scat  of  the  iron  manufacture,  which  has  raised 
it  rapidly  to  be  a  large,  thriving,  and  busy  place.  Kaluga  is  also  important,  from  its  manu- 
facture of  canvas  and  (hoarse  woollens,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  district.  Orel  is  the 
capital  of  a  very  productive  government,  and  sends  great  quantities  of  corn  and  other  neces- 
saries by  the  Oka  to  Petersburg.  Voronetz  or  Voroneje,  almost  founded  by  Peter  the  Great, 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  empire.  Situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  its  name  with  the  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of  a  southern  climate, 
and  in  a  plain  very  fertile  in  com,  it  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  Black  Sea. 
It  borders  immediately  on  the  vast  southern  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  Iwrdcr  of 
the  empire,  and  which  gained  such  a  fatal  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  sufferetl  almost  as  much 
as  Moscow.  Its  venerable  cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Russian  ecclesiasticol  architecture,  stands  on  a  height  uninjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  arctic  provinces  of  Great  Russia, — Vologda,  Olonetz,  and  Archangel, — are  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  jjresent  almost  an  exact  parallel.  They  are 
overspread  with  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  which,  in  approaching  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  become  stunted  and  disappear.  The  southern  tracts  proiduce  considerable  crops  of 
oats,  which  arc  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel,  in  large  covered  boats  that  never 
return,  but  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  Archangel,  the  only  Russian  port  before  tiie  acqui- 
sition of  Petersburg  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  was  then  a  flourishing  emporium,  with 
30,000  inhabitant.1.  Its  merchants  still  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  carry  on  the  fishery  with  coneiderable  activity :  about  one  hundred  vessels,  from  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port.  There  are  several  churches  and  public  build- 
ings, on  a  scale  rather  suited  to  its  former  greatness  than  to  its  present  decline.  Vologda,  near 
Vol.  II.  15  VV 
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the  head  uf  the  Dwiun,  io  an  induatriouH  iniinutiicturiiig  |>laco,  and  inaintuina  a  considerable 
intercourse  between  I'etersburf^  and  Arclianffel. 

White  or  Mulo-Russia,  culled  also  the  Ukraine,  has  undcrffono  various  revolutions.  It 
«vu!*  the  centre  of  KiisMia  as  firHt  known  to  the  Greeks,  wlicn  Kiev,  its  capital,  was  boasted 
as  a  rival  to  Constantinople,  It  passed  then  through  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Poles, 
till  the  conquering  arms  of  Russia  again  reunited  it,  but  as  an  appendant  province.  The 
Malo-Russians  arc  a  distinct  race,  decidedly  superior  to  the  Red  Russians.  They  excel 
them,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  every  thing  that  can  exalt  one  class  of  men  above  another; 
industry,  honesty,  courtesy,  cleanlincsn,  neatness.  Their  houses  are  carefully  whitewashed, 
the  interior  well  Airnished,  and  nicely  clean.  Malo-Russia  is  one  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
not  so  ill  cultiva'.il  as  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  more  populous.  The  ancient  and 
venerable  city  of  Kiev  is  majestically  situated  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  the 
broad  expanse  uf  the  Dnieper.  In  this  situation,  the  numerous  churches  and  convents  of 
the  sacred  city,  with  their  gilded  denies,  make  even  more  than  the  usually  splendid  appear- 
ance of  Russian  cities;  but  when  the  traveller  has  toiled  up  the  steep  wocxien  paved  rood 
which  leads  to  it,  ho  meets  with  the  same  disappointment.  Old  Kiev  is  in  a  grcut  measure 
deserted ;  though  still  interesting  to  the  aMti(|unry,  as  it  contains  the  church  of  Ht.  Sophia, 
the  oldest  in  Ru!<sia ;  and,  if  not  an  exact  mo<lel  of  the  church  of  the  same  name  at  Constan- 
tinople, at  least  of  Byzantine  design.  The  new  town  is  carefully  fortified,  though  only  with 
earth  :  but  its  walls  and  its  8|mcious  arsenal  are  both  kept  in  good  repair.  The  population 
is  usually  said  to  be  40,(KH);  but  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lyall  allow  more  than  20,000. 
Tchernigof  ond  CImrcof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns;  the  latter  has  an  university. 
I'liltowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  good  trade;  but  it  is  chiefly  celcbriifod  for  the  great  battle  in  which  all  the  brilliant 
fortunes  of  Charles  XII.  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Russia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
the  north. 

Southern  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  level  plains  or  steppes,  extending  to  the 
south  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  wntered  by  the  great  and  broad  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Don.  These  phiuis  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partially  felt  tin;  plough ;  which,  however,  has  produced  immense  crops 
of  the  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"Savage  from  remotest  time,"  it  wus  the  Scythia  of  Darius;  and  all  its  habits  and  popula- 
tion continued  to  bo  Scythian,  till  Peter  and  Catherine  infused  into  it  the  principles  of  civil- 
ization, wliich  are  now  making  rapid  progress.  It  is  even  apprehended  by  some  that  this 
region  is  advancing  towards  a  porial  when  it  will  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and  form 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Ciitliorinoslav,  in  the  interior,  is  the  nominal  capital,  but  is 
only  a  large  country  town.     Odessa  (Jig-  405.),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  the  real  capital  and 

centre  of  commerce  for  all    southern 
Russia.     This  city,  which  has  sprung 
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up  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
sert, was  founded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village  of  a  few 
huts.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it  did  not  attain 
any  great  importance  till  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  Alexander  placed  it 
under  the  able  administration  of  the 
From  that  time  it  rose  rapidly,  till  it  has  become  the  second  commer- 
It  was  once  supposed  to  contain  about  40,000  inhabitants  but  of  late  it 
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has  rather  declined  ;  and  Dr.  Lyall  believes  that  it  does  not  now  contain  more  than  30,000. 
It  is  a  sort  of  southern  Petersburg,  regularly  built,  with  handsome  edifices,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  water.  In  11^27,  the  value 
of  the  imports  into  Odessa  was  estimated  at  12,500,000  rubles,  and  that  of  tlie  exports  at 
18,500,(KH(.  Wheat  is  the  great  article  of  export ;  and  Odessa  is  as  famous  in  southern 
Europe  for  the  exportation  of  this  grain  as  Dantzic  is  in  the  north.  During  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  commerce  of  Odessa  was  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  but  it 
has  since  become  of  more  importance  than  ever.  Cherson  was  built,  in  1778,  as  the  des- 
tined port  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  its  unhealthy  situation,  ond  the  obstructed  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplant  it.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist,  and  a  simple  monument  orected  to  his  memory.  Nicolaicf  is  a  neat  plea- 
sant town,  and  has  become  a  considerable  naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  of  the  Don  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Black  Sea  is  carried  on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  ships  cannot 
approach  nearer  than  ten  miles ;  while  the  sea  is  frozen  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  Here 
the  Emperor  Alexander  died  suddenly,  in  182.5.  During  the  short  season  of  commerce,  the 
throng  at  Taganrog  is  immense ;  and  6000  wagons  may  sometimes  be  seen  aseemblcd  in 
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the  pluinH  Iwliiml.    Azof,  notwitlistandinj?  iu  imix)rtniicc  ilurinsr  tlio  wars  of  tlic  Criinea,  ia 
only  tt  jKior  villnpfo,  witli  a  smull  (fnrrirton. 

Tlie  country  of  ilu;  Don  CoHHuckH  in  tlio  cliief  Bfittlomcnt  of  that  roninrkablu  prople,  who 
Bceni  to  hiivu  iiotliinjf  ItuHtiian  in  their  orijfin  anil  nature,  but  to  \->n  n  niixi'd  Caucasian  and 
Tartar  ruci'.  Tlioy  are  well  known  in  Europe  us  tlio  most  Imrnssinjf  li(;lit  trcxips  that  ever 
cxcrcisi'd  a  predatory  warfare  in  the  train  of  any  army.  At  home,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  trav(;llern  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  Tliey  are  handt<omer  and  taller 
than  the  RusMianH,  whom  they  Hurpasg  also  in  honcHty  and  dignity,  "  Polished  in  their  man- 
ners," sayn  Dr.  Clarke,  "  inHlructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  ponerous,  disinterested,  hu- 
mane, and  tender  to  the  poor;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tcherkaskoy.  They  form  a  sort  of 
independent  republic,  payinf?  no  taxes  to  Russia,  but  cheerfully  brinfring  tbrward  their  tnune- 
rou8  and  vuluublu  c(jntingent  of  troops.     Thoy  drive  o  pretty  brisk  trade,  and  many  of  them 

acquire  comiiderable  wealth.  A  matron 
of  Tcherkask,  who  walks  barefooted,  will, 
perhaps,  have  a  casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles."  The  original 
Tcherkask  (./!^.  46fl.)  lies  on  tlie  Don, 
and  is  a  sort  of  city  floating  on  the  water; 
but  the  unhealthiness  and  frequent  inun- 
dation hence  arising  has  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  New  Tcherkask,  in  a  hiffh  situa- 
tion on  the  Alsai,  a  tributary  of  the  Don  ;  which,  though  less  favourable  for  trade,  has  drained 
the  old  city  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Crimea,  the  most  southern  peninsular  portion  of  the  empire,  was  long  celebrated  as 
the  solitary  link  which  connected  the  civilized  world  with  the  boundless  domain  of  Scythian 
barbarism.  Even  prior  to  the  time  of  He.'odotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading  settle- 
ments in  this  quarter.  Under  tlio  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  became  attached, 
in  a  somewhat  precarious  manner,  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the  important 
city  of  Thealosia.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  formed  the  flourishing  settlement 
of  Cafla,  through  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  which  were  forced, 

Sthe  disturbed  state  of  Vvestern  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxua  and  the 
ispian.  More  recently,  under  the  Crim  Tartars,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  of 
some  power,  ruled  by  a  khan,  though  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  Porte.  The  over- 
whelming |K)wcr  of  Russia,  after  a  most  desolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Crimea.  The  government  has  since  made  considerable  efforts  to  repair  the 
ravages  conmiitted  by  its  armies  ;  but  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  fine  country  to 
its  former  prosperity.  The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofty,  but 
bold  and  picturescjue,  and  which  shelter  most  beautiful  valleys,  enjoying  a  mild  and  luxuriant 
climate  (,fig.  467.).  It  was  until  a  recent  period  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  diflerent  nations  by 
whom  it  has  been  occupied  ;  but 
of  these  it  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rifled.  Synipiioro|)ol,  which 
the  Russians  have  made  the  ca- 
pital, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  coast ;  and,  though  not 
well  built,  has  a  very  handsome 
cathedral.  In  the  interior  from 
this  place  is  the  Tartar  capital 
of  Bakitchiscrai,  finely  situated 
among  romantic  hills,  on  the  ter- 
races of  which  the  houses  are 
built ;  and  the  palace  of  the  khans 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  Cafla, 


Mountain  of  Aden  Dagh,  in  Uio  Crimea. 


(Jig.  468),  even  in  ruin,  makes  a  magnificent  object. 

once  called  the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has  been  reduced  by  the  Russians  almost  to  a  heap 
of  ruins  ;  but  it  is  beginning  to  revive.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that  of  the 
^_j  excavated  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Inker- 

"*"  man ;  where  they  appear  hewn  into  cha- 

pels, cells,  and  other  apartments,  which 
astonish  by  their  variety  and  intricacy. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  fugitive  Christians  during  the 
ages  of  persecution.  The  strong  fortress 
of  Perckof,  commanding  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  peninsula,  has  lost  its  im- 
portance since  the  Crimea  became  Rus- 
sian. 

The  kingdom  of  Kasan  forms  a  semi- 
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Akiitic  member  of  the  onipiro.  Down  to  tlio  Hixtepiith  crntiiry  it  wan  a  Tartar  kingdom, 
hnlil  by  a  bruiicli  of  tim  poDtcrity  of  ZiiiffiH ;  but  in  15(M)  it  yielilt'd  to  the  ariim  of  Ivan. 
Tliu  people  aro  Mtill  chiofl|'  Tartam,'*'  anuinore  civilixiMl  tiian  tbo  bulk  of  tliui  race  ;  culti- 
vatinir  tlin  ground  witii  diligimcc,  cxportin|(  corn,  and  be«towin|r  Htill  ((rnatiT  attuntion  on 
Ihoir  tlocks  and  liorda.  Thuy  aliio  tan,  and  uvuu  embroider  leather,  and  iiiuku  much  Hoap. 
'I'liero  are  uxtenHivo  forcsta  of  flno  oak,  and  otiior  treoa  of  a  Huperior  description  to  thono 
found  in  the  north  and  centre  of  Ku8Hia.  The  eastern  part  containii  ^rent  i|iiiintitiei)  of  iron, 
copper,  nnd  other  vahmble  minurHlM.  The  city  of  KaMin  iH  reckoned  the  third  in  the  em- 
piro ;  Imvini;  4(),(HM)  inhabitantx,  of  whom  l'.i,UOO,  and  the  mast  industriouH,  are  Tartars.  The 
city  bein^r  built  and  its  strectH  pivcd  with  wood,  wan  reduced  to  uNhex,  in  IHlf),  by  a  great 
contlagrution,  which  consumml  the  cathedral  and  palace,  leaving  only  tiie  hnndMimo  church 
of  Ht.  I'etcr  and  Ht.  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding  or  it,  thiti  cxcluiivu  use  of  wood  han  been 
didconragi'd.  Viatka  is  connected  with  northern  Russia,  and  sends  its  corn  down  the  Dwina 
to  Archangel.  Perm  is  a  rude  wooden  town  ;  but,  bonlering  itnincdiatcly  on  the  Urals  and 
on  Asia,  it  thrives  by  transmitting  wuHtwurd  the  rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of 
mountains.  Simbirsk,  and  Samara,  on  I  do  Volga,  and  Penza,  on  ita  tributary  the  Sura,  ara 
similar  wooden  towns  ;  which  have  contiiderablo  employment  in  tlic  fisheries  of  that  river, 
and  ill  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitals  tlio  plentiful  produce  of  the  surrounding  countries. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

GREECE. 


Grrecf,  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  and  occupying  so  high  a  place  in  our  recollec- 
tions, had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  aa  havmg  any  actual  existence.    The  tor- 
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rent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  institutions  and  monuments  of  the  classic 
ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  separate  state,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  the 
subordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian  empire.  B  it  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have 
again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  with  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent people.  Even  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domina- 
tion, the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  every  way  separate ;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
former  high  displays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  symptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  ac- 
tivity. After  witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered  eflbrts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and 
though  with  various  success ;  considering  the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of 
Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it 
a  place  among  European  nations. 

What  is,  or  is  not,  Greece,  is  a  question  of  no  littlu  difficulty.'*'  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a  claes  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica,  Boeo- 
tia,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  parts. 
Thessaly,  iEtolia,  and  Crete,  formed  a  sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thoroughly  incor- 
porated, yet  still  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  the  barbarian.  Macedon  was  held  aa 
within  that  outer  domain,  till,  becoming  mistress  of  the  whole  country,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  In  modern  times,  the  name  of  Greece  has 
been  given  to  the  widest  of  these  ranges  ;  and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  con- 
sists m  the  comparison  of  what  they  were  with  what  they  now  are,  we  shall,  with  a  view 
more  effectually  to  accomplish  that  object,  adliere  to  thb  more  extended  view  of  the  subject. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  shoots  out,  however,  beyond  this  pen- 
ins-  "Dace,  as  far  as  the  great  range  of  tlie  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  wiiich 
y  it  on  the  north.    Greece  thus  forms  a  space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 

than  100  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contiguous  group  of  the  Cycludes, 
as  been  calculated  at  58,750  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  England.  It  includes 
on  the  south  a  smaller  territory,  of  a  form  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Peloponnesus,  now 
the  Morea,  connected  with  tlie  continent  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corintli.  In  tiiis 
peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  all  those  states  which  rose  anciently  to  the  great- 
est height  of  glory ;  and  witliin  it  too  those  recent  efforts  have  principally  been  made  that 
have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  away. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  are  both  lofty  and  very  extended.  On  the  nortli,  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  snowy  summits  of  Orbelus  and  Rhodope,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  thougli  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  From  this 
central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  southward  to  the  ^gean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithteron.  These  mountains 
are  lofty,  and  present  many  bold  features ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  do 
any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  8000  feet.  They  are  so  disposed  as 
to  enclose  large  circular  basins,  which  slope  to  a  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  So  com- 
pletely are  many  of  these  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  force  their  way.  They  thus 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  mland  lakes,  whose  waters,  having  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formation  singularly  favoured  that  original  division 
into  a  nutnber  of  small  separate  states,  which  formed  so  long  the  principle  of  tlie  (ireek 
political  system,  producing  such  varied  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and  rivalry. 
Peloponnesus  consists  of  a  great  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Mainotes,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a  plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Cyclades  are 
high  and  rocky.  Greece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monuments,  displays  scenery  per- 
haps as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  wants  the  majestic  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  combines  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  a  happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the  crowded 
Cyclades  diversify  its  seas,  combinmg  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  every  variety  of 
apparent  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  exhib-ting  bold  and  striking  rocks  and  headlands.  All 
this  is  vastly  heightened  by  the  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturestjue  state  of  ruin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  its  broken  and  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its  uni- 
versal proximity  to  the  sea,  seldom  reach  any  important  magnitude.  The  Vardar,  the  ancient 

•fThe  boundary  of  Dip  nctiial  kingdom  of  Grwcp,  nj  fixed  in  1H39,  commences  at  the  northcaM  nnele  of  the 
Gull  of  Arta,  and  panning  eastward  to  the  sources  of  the  .Sperchius,  follows  the  line  of  Mt  Olhrys  to  the  Gulf 
uf  Zeitoun.— Ah.  Eb.J 
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Axius,  descends  from  the  chain  of  Rhodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica ;  and  the  Drino,  from 
the  same  source,  flows  into  the  Adriatic;  both  having  a  course  of  150  or  2(V  j.    But  the 

streams  which  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  Cephisus,  the  Ilissus,  and  rotas,  even 

the  Alpheus  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dry,  umc»o  when  swollen 
by  the  rains. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

S11B8ECT.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  similar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany 
The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  tlie  tyrannic  nation 
under  whicli  it  so  long  groaned ;  nothing  satisfactory  can,  tiierefore,  be  stated  of  its  zoological 
features.  Some  cursory  notes  on  tiie  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

Tlie  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Pelopoimesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 
presenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to  Africa.    In  the  island  of  Zante,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hairy  beetles, 
4^Q  of  the  genus  Amphicona.  One  of  these  {Jig.  470.),  from  its  general 

resemblance,  wiien  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect :  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
in  such  prodigious  numbers,  tliat  we  might  have  captured  hun- 
dreds, nay,  tiiousands.  That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  Linnteus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
in  plenty  on  all  the  open  plaitis,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmelion ;  one  of  a  very  larire  size,  and  not  hitherto  described. 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  is  the  Turkish 
Hairy  Bceiim.  pjg.^  jjjq^j,  common,  however,  in  Greece :  tlie  head  of  this  race  is 

short  and  narrow,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  the  legs  and  body  vcv  short ;  the  hairs  are 
frizzled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  island  of  Candia  is  remarkable  for  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Cretan  sheep,  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  con- 
sideied  a  distinct  species  from  the  domesticated  race.  Thoir  form  is  handsome ;  the  horns 
are  long,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  frontal  ridge ;  tliose  of  the  ram  generally  form  a  com- 
plete circle  at  the  base,  and  then  turn  in  three  additional  spiral  twists,  ascending  vertically; 

the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  witii  coarse 
undulating  w'ool.  In  tlie  female  the  horns  are  divergent, 
straight,  and  twisted  into  four  turns  on  their  own  axis. 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wallachian. 

The  w  ild  Musmon  sheep  (Jig.  471.)  is  still  said  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  mountains 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  that  this 
species  makes  tlie  nearest  approach  to  tlie  various  do- 
mestic ro.ces  now  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  horns 
are  rather  short,  and  curved  backwards,  the  points 
being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownisli  or 
liver-coloured  gray ;  the  throat  has  a  tull  of  long  hair, 
and  the  back  and  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streak ; 
tlie  chaflTron  is  much  arched.  These  anhnals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male ;  but  occasionally 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  100.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  siime  with 
the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  liigh  primitive  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  finr  and 
pure  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastifl*,  with  very  long,  tiiick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  different  shades 
of  brown ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy ;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
excessive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  than  tliose  of  tlie  greyhound  ;  the  head  and  jaws 
are  lengthened,  and  the  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  famous  large  black  spaniels  of 
Mount  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  from  this  classic  race. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 
The  historicpl  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  annals  ol 
mankind,  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.    We  can  but  rapidly 
indicate  the  leading  epochs.     These  are, — 
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Tlio  early  or  heroic  agoa,  when  the  diflernnt  valleys  of  Greece  were  ruled  hy  netty  prin- 

M,  afterwii.'ds  calhnl  tyrants.     To  this  age  belong  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 

'ler  cliiets,  exulted  into  demigods,  for  the  zonl  ivith  which  they  redressed  and  punished 

ircssions,  of  which  mony  of  these  petty  chictkius  were  guilty.    The  Trojan  war  collect- 


ces, 

other 

oppressions, 

cd  together  the  scattered  |K)rtion8  of  the  (Jrecian  people,  niadcthem  known  to  each  other, 

and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  national  mind. 

The  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  (Irpeeo  began  when  the  difH-rcnt  little  states  threw 
olT  the  yoke  of  tlieir  tyrants,  as  they  now  oulh^d  tlinm,  and  ert!cto(l  themsclvos  into  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  enthusiasm  priMhiced  by  this  event  was  wonderfully  lieightened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  Kast,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  (Jreat  King,  were  van- 
quished in  a  series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  which  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece 
now  t(X)k  the  lead  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  in  tlie  succeeding  period,  though 
her  strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestin(^  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military 
glory  Ihot  of  carrying  cbxpienco  and  the  arts  to  a  jjerfoction  which  lias  served  as  a  model  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

The  conquest  of  Macodon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  and  Sjmrta,  and  with  it  all  tiieir 
greatness  and  glory.  Yet  (Jreece,  as  identified  with  Miicedon,  saw  her  conquests  carried  to 
the  most  distant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Greek  laws,  and  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed from  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  India.  F,ven  Greece  itself,  especially  at  the  period  of 
the  Achiean  league,  threw  out  some  brilliant  sparks  of  her  ancient  flame ;  and  letters  and 
arts  continued  to  bo  cultivated,  thougli  not  with  the  same  ardour. 

The  conquest  by  Rome  terminated  the  [wlitical  existeuco  of  Greece;  yet :,.  .some  respects 
she  aubdned  even  her  corKpierors.  Her  tiimu  in  arts  and  eloquence  remained  undiminished; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  wiio  aspired  to  eminence  in  learning,  came  to  stu- 
dy in  her  8clux)ls.  Athens  continued  still  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and 
even  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thing  that  remained 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  "  the  slaves  of  slaves,"  and  even  their 
character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  avoided.  Tlu;  mountains,  however,  still  atlbrded  shelter  to  inunt/ous  bands,  who, 
under  brave  and  hardy  eliiofs,  not  only  maintained  a  practical  independence,  but  carrieil 
devastation  into  the  neiglilwuring  plains. 

Attempts  at  emttnci|Mitioii  wore  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  the  suventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  conte.-^t  lor  several  years.  Another  insurrection  was  raised  in 
177(t,  in  con.«e(iuencc  of  the  landing  of  "3 KM)  Russians;  but  tiiis  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
17!M),  the  Suliotcs,  roused  liy  the  sain(!  instigation,  performed  ])ro(ligies  of  valour;  but  being 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  .Mi  I'ncha,  tlu^y  were  nearly  (Exterminated.  I,a.stly,  in  18'2t) 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  with  its  strange  vicissitudes,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader.  Internal  "li.-isension,  woi,;?  than  the  t!)roign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brink  of  destruction;  but  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ijondon  between 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  ;  with  its  consecjuences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  I'orte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  tlio.se 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  nomination  of  Otho  of  Bavaria 
to  the  throne,  supported  by  the  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  affords  the  hope  that 
the  new  stale  has  now  iMJiinanently  obtained  a  traiKjuil  and  settled  condition. 

Se(t.  IV. — Polilictil  (Ifography. 

Constitutional  monarehy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  great  pow- 
ers, and  in  whicli  she  appears  to  have  accjuiesced;  and  a  monarch,  after  many  difficulties, 
has  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  me.iiis  duly  organised.  The 
two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitjmts  of  the  towns,  and 
having  at  its  head  the  commercial  .state  of  Hydra;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  cliioflaiius, 
who,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  state,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  conseciuence  of  the 
reverses  sust»iined  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  European  powers; 
and  includes  only  a  ,<niall  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  /eitoun,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  comprise  the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  .Mbania.  |  I5ut  tlie  island  of  Eubo'a;  the  Northern  Sixirades  (Skialhos 
Scopelos,  Chelidromia,  and  Skyros);  the  Cyclades;  and  the  i.slandsin  the  Gulfs  of  iFigina  and 
Nauplia,  belong  to  the  Grecian  state,  which  iias  an  area  of  alKiut  '21,()(K)  s(piaro  miles. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  the  finir  provinces  of  Western  Hellas,  Eastern 
Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  into  epar- 
chies. The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  (Kipulation  according  to  the  most  probable 
estimates. 
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I,iirriH  ami  l'linri« Haliina  nr  Amphit^Mi. 

Attira  anil  llii'iitla.  Willi  Kifiiia Atiiknh. 

EiiliiL'a  (Ni'ijrii|ioiil),  wiili  Niirllinrii  H|Hirailrif Ohulrin. 

Cyclaili^H  (^<>^a.  TIiims,  AiiilroH,  Micnnns,  '/la,  TInTiiiia,  Hirpliii,  Si|ilmiitii,  Kinioli, 

raroH,  AiitiparoH,  Mi  In,  Haiitoriii,  Aiiaplii,  AiiinriroH,  Naxos) Ryra.  Aw.  Kn.] 

llydrn,  a  little  rock,  novnr  iicard  of  <liiriii<r  tlio  ancient  prfnlncss  of  (ircccp,  has  raisnd 
its(!lf,  by  its  conuncrcc,  and  tin;  boldness  and  coiira;;!!  of  ils  niariiu-rs,  to  hr.  tlio  life  of  tho 
(Jrecian  confederacy.  Even  in  nti"),  (liiandler  tbniid  tlu?  Ilydriotes  in  iMwscssion  of  1'2() 
vessels,  having  compoimded  with  the  k"""!  sifjnior  lor  two  purses  yearly  as  haratsh,  or  triii- 
nte,  and  being  allowed  the  rare  and  valued  priviiego  of  using  hidls  in  their  churches. 
"  They  soon,"  says  he,  "discovered  their  native  rock,  which  they  beheld,  tliough  bare,  and 
pro<lncing  nothing,  with  tho  same  partiality  of  aflcction  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fruits,  and  perfumed  with  the  aromatic  gales  of  Scio;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  the  liberty  tht^y  possessed  there."  The  naval  exploits  of  the  Ilydriotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  powcir.  Tiie 
government  isohiofly  conducted  by  several  families;  tho  Gonduriotti,  Miaulis,  iind  Touibiigc, 
who  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  cuinmorce.  They  have  always  siipporli-d  an  united 
governmeiif,  and  tlu!  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of  tlie 
capitimi;  but,  being  destitute  of  land  forces,  they  have  but  small  means  of  compelling  the 
rest  to  accede  to  their  views. 

The  capitani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Greoen.  Aided 
by  their  tiistnesses,  they  either  maintained  an  original  indepiMidenee,  or  attaineil  a  nesv  one 
on  the  decline  of  tho  Turkish  power.  Many  of  them  were  at  first  shepherds,  wIioikm!  tlicy 
rose  to  be  rolibers,  and  at  last  to  bo  chiefs,  somewhat  similar  to  the  heiids  of  l\\n  lligiilaiid 
clans.  Th(dr  adherents  are  not  held,  however,  by  the  same  ih'op  li'Tnditury  ;itt:irhiiK'iil, 
but  chiefly  by  hopes  of  p.iy  ;  and  when  these;  diminish,  they  readily  enlist  into  a  inuri'  prntit- 
ablo  service.  Colonel  Stanhope  has  given  Stonaro  as  a  specimen  of  a  capitauo.  Jlc  held 
sway  over  ItJO  villages,  each  containing  alnait  seventy  tiimilifv.  lie  liiuHelf  owned  in  the 
mountains  7(M)0  or  H(KM)  head  of  rattle,  and  his  fiiniily  nearly  .")00,()()0.  These  were  let  out 
to  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a  certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese;,  and  wfxil.  In  the  plain, 
the  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  pay  their  rent  in  three  parts;  one  to  tin; 
capitauo,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  the  trriops.  Ktoi  iro  can  com- 
mand 400  regular  fighting  men ;  and,  when  he  summons  all  his  pea.sants,  can  pro<liice  about 
UOOO.  The.se  chiefs  have  u.sually  a  fastness  in  tho  most  inacce.ssible  part  of  tho  niountains, 
to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  ca.ses  of  urgent  necessity;  such  as  the  cave  in  Mount  Par- 
nassus, whore  Odysseus  kept  his  fiiinily  and  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  both  the  Turks 
and  the  hnstilo  party  among  the  Greeks. 

The  military  fiircc  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  of  these  capitani,  called  and  held 
together  through  personal  influence.  They  are  altogether  of  the  description  of  light  troopu, 
and  form  excellent  mountain  warrior.s.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks;  they  entrench 
themselves  in  the  pa.sses  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  walls,  through  which  they 
make  loopholes,  and  fire  with  great  dexterity;  but  they  studiously  avoid  eillicr  a  pitched 
battle,  or  the  storming  of  a  fbrtilied  post.  All  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Humphreys, 
love  to  get  as  miirh,  and  to  tight  as  little,  as  possible.  Thoy  can  hoar,  liowever,  astonishing 
hardships  and  privations;  and  all  this  did  very  well,  while  they  had  only  the  tiiinultuary 
assault  of  the  Turks  to  rontend  against;  hut  when  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  brought  against 
them  triKips  trained  somewhat  aeeonling  to  the  Kuroiienn  model,  they  jiroved  nne(|ual  to  the 
contest,  and  might  probably  liiive  fiillen,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  interference.  The 
attempts  to  raise  a  regular  flirce,  to  which  they  have  been  stimulated  by  their  Hiiropean 
frieiuls,  have  tiiiled,  partly  through  want  of  menns  and  management,  and  parMy  from  the 
disdain  wlii-li  the  frei;  soldiers  who  fought  nndoi  the  capitani  entertained  tor  the  mechanical 
tactics  to  which  their  leaders  pro))osed  to  subject  them.  The  Moroa,  it  is  said,  can  muster 
ir),()(K)  fighting  men;  liut  it  is  selilom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  assembled  in  one  iirmy. 
The  Greeks  of  the  country  without  tho  Morea  are  reckoned  braver,  particularly  those  of 
the  mountains  of  Olympus,  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had  the  moans  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  navy  of  Greece  has  attoined  the  highest  i^lory ;  vet  it  is  of  verv  small  force  and 
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equipment  She  iios  not  a  vessel  which  can  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  fi'iffate  ^  and  her  little 
armed  briga  do  not  exceed  80  tons ;  some  have  even  rated  them  at  40.  <ir  bold  and 

skilful  manceuvres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio's  apprehension,  rather  irighter-i.  ..un  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  have  at  no  period  mode  them  masters  of  the  sea.  They  u^vc  were  able  to 
prevent  the  Turks  from  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  nor  have  ihey  formed  a  regular 
blockade  of  any  sea-ports  in  their  possession. 

The  other  parts  of  administration  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  organised  state.  There  are 
scarcely  any  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  capitani;  and  with  respect  to 
the  English  loans,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  yet  been  paid.  Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  be  none,  though  a  tolerable  police  is  maintauicd  by  the  chiefe. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Industry,  in  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not  inconsiderable. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  impicments  and  bud  cattle,  and  only  in  some  quarters 
is  irrigation  practised  with  diligence ;  yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  har- 
vests are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chiefly 
cultivated,  and  of  each  there  is  some  surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton,  for  which  the  demand 
is  now  so  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Macedonia, 
and  forms  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  The  olive  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Attica, 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity ;  "  nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  flavour."  That  species  of  grape  called  tiie  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest 
currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  aid  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  from  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoral  country ;  the  people  are  skilled 
in  the  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  fed  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these 
animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  ruder  state  than  agriculture ;  and  the  country  is  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  &bric8.  There  are,  however, 
some  respectable  manufactures  of  carpets,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  leather  at  Salonica; 
of  the  last  article,  witii  fine  pottery,  at  Larissa ;  and  witli  embroidery  at  Joannina.  The 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn  is  carried  on  in  Thsssaly  and  Macedonia  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  has  been  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  raising  tliis  renowned  country  from  its 
extreme  depression.  The  great  circuit  of  its  coasts,  its  numerous  bays,  and  its  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  pro<luctive  countries  in  the  world,  clearly  des- 
tined Greece  to  be  a  mariti.ne  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left  tiiis  career  open  to  tlie  vassal  people.  A  prodigious  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  general  war  consequent  on  tiie  French  revolution,  which  left  the 
Greek  for  a  long  time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  the 
little  liarbours  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  itself, 
but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  from  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediterranean.  There 
was  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  articles  to  tiio  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  and 
thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  mercantile  and  shipping  interest  of 
great  wr-alth  and  importance  was  thus  crcoted.  Mr.  Ilobhoiise,  in  1809,  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  her  mariners  at  .'iO,tKK).  Mr.  Maclarnn,  in  liis  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  exports; — Cotton,  1,2(K),000Z.;  tobacco,  .'jfi.OOO/. ;  corn, 
809,700/. ;  woi)!,  07,000/. ;  olive  oil,  100,(K'(t/. ;  currants,  40,000/. ;  silk,  cheese,  cattle,  dye- 
stufl's,  honey,  fruit",  .177,000/. :  in  all,  2,649,700/.  In  speaking  of  the  commerce  of  Greece, 
we  would  be  understixxl  to  speak  of  wiiat  has  been,  and  of  what  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  all 
of  what  is.  During  the  late  dreadful  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot ;  and  the  Hydriots, 
in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources  occupied  by  war :  nor  has  it  probably  revived  at 
all  to  its  ancient  extent. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Greece,  an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  as  yet  only  by  tlie 
rudest  estimates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Beaujour,  who  assigned  to 
Macedonia,  700,000;  Epirus,  400,000;  Thessaly,  300,000;  .^tolin,  "Phocis,  and  B<rotia, 
200,000;  the  Morea,  300,000;  Attica,  20,000  :  making  in  all,  l,f>20,000.  Pouqueville,  upon 
careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Morea  at  420,(K)0;  Mr.  VViuldinjrtoii,  more  recently,  at  500,(KX); 
and  Mr.  Humphrey.s,  who  had  official  means  of  information,  and  does  not  show  any  great  dis- 
position to  over-rate  Greece,  at  about  600,000.  Pouqueville  makes  the  dominions  of  the 
late  Ali  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  contain  1,500,000. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaujour's  estimate  in  under-rated.  Mr.  Macla- 
ren,  in  the  Enci/clnjxeJia  Uritannica,  assunics  2,400,000.  VVc  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
3,0(K(,000  for  continenfnl  (Jreece,  and  nearly  i)fli),000  for  the  Ruropean  isUuids,  exclusive  of 
those  Ijelonging  to  Asin.  Air.  Humphreys  reckons  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia  at  60,000. 
It  ia  an  interesting  question,  what  jKirt  of  this  pojiulution  is  ( Jreek  ?    Colonel  Leake  con- 
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ceives  that,  in  continental  Greece,  this  part  does  not  exceed  1,000,000;  but  we  should  rather 
adopt  Mr.  Maclaren's  idea,  that  it  averages  one-half  of  tlie  wliole  population.  The  number, 
however,  which  lias  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed  against  the  Turkish  power  pro- 
bably docs  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

The  character  of  the  modern  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
pintcd  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours,  Tliey  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
mcident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people;  avarice,  intrigue,  cunning,  servility,  and  as 
teing  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest.  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitante  of  the  towns,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  the  Fanariots, 
or  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  r^ce ;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who 
pretend  that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  "  With  all  their  faults,"  says  Mr. 
Ilumphreys,  "  they  are  highly  gifted ;  they  possess  a  fine  genius,  and  an  acuteness  in  intellect, 
a  tact,  and  a  natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even  the  capitani 
in  their  ccuntry-seats  maintain  a  dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a  paternal  kindness 
towards  their  retainers,  resembling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  old  lairds  of  Scot- 
land. The  female  sex  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more  respect,  than 
among  the  Turks.  They  are  distinguished  by  beauty,  and  by  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  fea- 
tures and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  get  rich,  study 
to  imitate  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the  only  models  of 
grandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Count  Pecchio,  "  sit  d 
la  Turque,  and  will  continue  to  do  po  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  they  eat  pilau  d  la 
Turque ;  they  smoke  with  long  pipes;  tney  write  with  their  left  hand ;  they  walk  out  accom- 
panied with  a  long  troop  of  armed  people;  they  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter  about,  all  a  la 
Turque.  Initiated  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism  tend?  »o  in- 
troduce, they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  moral  degradation  which  has  been  hastily  im- 
puted to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  (^eat  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  This, 
however,  n  ay  be  considered  on  a  lower  level  as  to  any  enlightened  views  of  Christianity. 
According  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  while 
the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  monks 
or  rnlnyers,  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head  of 
the  religion,  w'^o,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
men  of  tiieological  knowledge,  who  lead  regular  lives;  but  a  violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails in  pursuit  of  the  dignities  .-.  :.he  church,  which  are  bestowed  by  eloi'tion.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  who,  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  peo- 
ple, exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks.  This  influ- 
ence, though  often  abused,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  these  papas  seem  to 
exert  themselves  as  little  as  any  class  in  infiising  just  views  and  sentiments  into  their  parish- 
ioners. Some  of  them  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive 
a  portion  of  the  booty. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however,  had 
arisen  a  strong  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
progress  had  been  made.  Several  schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  among  which  thht  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  were  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  Frenf;h  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  western  writers  had 
been  translated.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eyes.  Two  literary  men,  (one, 
the  translator  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse 
in  his  countrymen  their  ancient  spirit,)  having  been  basely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were 
put  to  death.  Yet  the  public  libraries  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  and  Greece  seemed  to  bo 
thrown  back  many  steps  in  the  career  of  letters.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  this  object ;  and, 
really,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  eflected  wonders.  They  established 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the 
islands.  They  decreed  the  formation  at  Argos  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  where  every 
requisite  of  intellectual  culture  might  be  united;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All 
those  institutions  are  yet  only  in  their  infiincy  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary eflSjrt  to  raise  their  intellectual  charaeter  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  dance  seems  to  stand  foremost.  Thpy 
scarcely  meet  without  dancing;  and  frequently,  according  lO  ancient  custom,  in  the  open 
air,  or  the  areas  of  their  churches.  Miiny  of  their  dances  have  a  classic  character,  and  are 
probably  of  antique  origin.  They  have  a  grand  circular  da'ice,  one  of  a  very  intricnte  figure, 
in  celebration  of  the  vintages,  and  one  called  the  crcetti',  t^np|)oscd  to  have  been  invented  by 
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Thesows.  Tlieir  dances  are  often  choral,  accompanied  with  sonars ;  and  the  tasto  for  miiaic 
is  very  general.  Foot  races,  wrestling,  throwing  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  down  I'roni 
antiquity,  still  maintain  tlieir  place  among  tho  youth.  The  athlcta?  pursue  the  excroisi!  of 
wrestling  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  I'ouqueville  entirely  similar  to  that  whicli,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  tho  Olympic  games.  They  present  themselves 
undressed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with  measured  steps,  heating 
1  inie,  and  animating  themselves  by  humming  certain  airs.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  a  prize 
is  bestowed  on  tho  victor. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from  imitation,  or 
from  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  independence, 
they  have  even  made  it  i  Itiiid  of  triumph  to  display  the  green  turbiin  and  other  symbols 
Aviiich  Moslem  bigotry  hud  prohibited  to  be  worn  by  any  infidel.  In  general  the  attire  of 
all  who  can  afford  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
with  the  most  brilliiint  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  tiie  chiefs  are  profusely  adorned, 
mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a  more  refined  taste  has  intro- 
duced into  ihe  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  by  them  in  contempt.  The  Greek 
female  walks'  iihr  kkI  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  which  is  spread  a  thin  flowing  veil 
of  muslin.  At  liouie  she  is,  as  it  were,  uncased;  and  when  the  traveller  is  admitted  into 
the  .7'  '  fcciuiun,  ho  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  soft  ciirpet,  her  white  and  delicate 
fee*, '  '>•  i.  h"r  iiii  lis  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousers  of  line  calico  hang  down  loosely,  the 
lo  I  er  jHi  Uon  ">  .'irnidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  form  of  tho 
1  .ay,  Wiiirli  ic  covers  rather  than  conceals.  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist,  fastened 
'H'fore  \,y  o'.usps  of  silver  gihled.  She  wears  bracelet^i  of  gold,  and  a  necklace  jI  the  gold 
co:i^  cai'ed  /.ccliins.     Mucii  time  is  spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

rhe  1tii)d  of  tiro  Ci reeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  jiovcrty,  and  tho  long  fiists 
enjointji]  ''■••  thoi'  religion,  is  com|)osed  in  a  great  measure  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
<,'uviare  is  the  i.>'iirfiril  ragout,  and,  like  other  fish  dishes,  is  eaten  seasoned  with  aromatic 
heriw.  .'■^iii,  ils  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  favourite  dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  are  olives, 
nielouf!,  waicr-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouquoville  says  they  prize  almost  lil  " 
niani  I  from  heaven;  but  their  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the  heali; . 
The  i  treck  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  to  any  stomach  but  that  of  a 
Greek. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 
In  making  a  local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  with  tho  central  districts,  these  being 
most  decidedly  and  essentially  (Jroece;  thence  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it  passes 
gradually  into  Mahometan  Turkey ;  anil  conclude  with  the  islands. 

Athens,  with  its  territory,  forms  tiio  point  to  wliicli  all  t!ie  highest  associations  connected 
with  the  name  of  Greece  are  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a  little  rocky  and  hilly 
peninsula,  which  has  eclipsed  tho  glory  of  tho  greatest  kingdoms,  is  bounded  by  two  gulfs ; 
viz.  that  of  Egina,  which  separates  it  from  tiie  Morea,  and  that  of  Nogropont  or  Egripo,  the 
ancient  Eubiea,  separating  it  from  tlie  long  island  so  designated.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
closed  by  the  ancient  Bo!otia,  now  included  in  the  same  nomos.  Its  dimensions,  abou^  forty 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  are  those  of  an  English  county  of  moderate  size. 

The  city  of  Athens  still  fields  its  place  among  the  principal  towns  of  modern  Greece,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  no  longer  sways  the  destinies  of  surrounding  states,  nor  pours 
forth  tho  crowd  of  philosophers,  p<jets,  and  heroes  who  illustrated  its  ancient  state.  Athena 
is  extinct,  lx)tli  as  a  seat  of  dominion  and  a  school  of  learning.  It  presents  still,  however, 
objects  of  the  most  lofty  interest:  for  heio  are  maintained,  in  wonderful  preservation,  the 
grandest  existing  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  the  works  of  n  Phidias  and  an 
Ictinus,  wiiich  raised  those  who  planned  Unm  to  t'  n  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  indeed,  are  more  extended,  more  vu-led,  ti.i^  result  of  amph  r  wealtli  and  resources; 
but  those  of  Athens  are  in  a  style  of  purer  ind  severer  grandeur,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  loftier 
genius.  So  durable,  as  well  as  beautiful,  are  the  materials  of  vihirli  they  are  composeil,  that 
they  have  survived  all  tiie  ravages  of  time  iid  barlKirism  ;  and  Micir  partial  decay,  in  many 
instances,  has  only  given  to  them  a  more  solemn  aiui  affecting  cliaiacter.  The  Acropolis 
{fg.  472.),  crowned  with  the  Parthenon,  forms  tl.T  most  conspicuous  object  with  which 
^•^c,  ,  .-TV  Athens  is  adorned.     It  is  seated  on  an 

r. „^«fc—--r   ....>•...-.  almost  precipitous  hill,  commanding 

all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva 
{fiif.  478.),  was  erected  by  Pericles 
(luring  the  most  classic  age  of  Athens. 
It  was  of  the  finest  white  marble,  en- 
compassed with  fluted  columns  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  adorned  with  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias.  It  did  not  sus- 
tain aiiv  deadly  injury  till  1087,  when 
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the  Vcnetiaiw  under  Kuni^rsmark  tlirew  a  bomb  into  it,  deniolislied  the  rooF,  and  much  injured 
tlic  whole  fabric ;  atlor  wiiicii,  the  Turks  began  to  iiow  niaterialB  out  of  it,  and  to  convert 

tlie  interior  into  a  inowiue.  It  is  now 
moulderiniT  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin. 
To  Dr.  Clarke  the  edifice  appeared  an 
eminently  satisfactory  proof  of  tiie  decided 
superiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any 
thing  that  liomc  can  boast ;  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture,  uniting  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  tlie  Efryptian  or  ancient  Etrus- 

Mirw  '~^"  "'Ti-~i'"ij^— L  WT'  Jiir~  '  *^''"  ^'■y''^'  with  all  the  elegant  pro|X)rtions, 

^"^ifffflBS^  liMt  ^iiB^^^^i^r^"''^^      *'"^  ''''^''  ornaments,  and  the  discriminating 
«-  sM.-        liigiQ  of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  arts. 

>ii',7;u,-<y--v»iij<^w-  In  graceful  pro|X)rtion,  in  mugnificence,  in 

PurthuMuu.  costliness  of  materials,  in  splendid  decora- 

tion, and  in  every  thing  tiiat  may  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attuined,  it  has  no  e(iual. 
In  all  that  relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  beauty,  the  Parthenon  is  universally 
acknowledged  a  nuxlel ;  even  the  minute  details  of  the  scidpture  by  wiiicli  it  is  so  highly 
decorated  have  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo.  These  sculptures,  of  whicli  such  line  specimens  are 
now  exhibited  in  tlie  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  the  very  noblest  examples  of  that 
art.  Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  frieze,  on  which  the  whole  I'anathenaic 
festival  was  represented  in  one  contiimed  basso-relievo  design,  originally  (idO  feet  in  length. 
The  multitude  of  grand  objects  in  Athens  is  too  great  for  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  more  than  a  very  general  enumeration.  Among  the  foremost  may  be  named  a  range 
of  sixteen  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  renmins  of  oni  hundred  and  sixteen  whicli 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  1(>76  there  were  seventeen ;  but  a  few 
years  before  Chandler's  visit,  the  pacha  hud,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  to  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  mosque  out  of  the  materials.  The  others  are  still 
standing,  sixty  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 

d74.    ^jKi:*SM=»n__ '"'^   order,  and   built  of  tiie   very   finest 

"'^^        '  '  marble.       The   fJrcchtlieum   (.Jlf(.  474.), 

though  it  consists  of  the  two  temples  of 
Minerva  Polias  and  of  I'undrosus,  is  less 
extensive  than  tlie  two  just  mentioned; 
but  perhaps  surpasses  them  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  sculpture  and  ornaments, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  Ionic.  The  caryatides  which 
support  the  Pandroseum  are  of  particularly 
Kruchtiicum  exipiisito  Workmanship.      The  treatment 

of  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been  severe.  The  Turks  made  its  i^rtico  a  powder-magazine ; 
and  though  the  Greeks  had  passed  a  vote  to  rescue  it  from  this  dishonour,  their  funds  have 
been  hitherto  insufficient.  A  dwelling-house  of  rough  brick  has  been  profanely  erected  be- 
tween the  caryatides,  and  the  smoke  from  it  has  blackened  some  of  the  most  delicate  orna- 
ments ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  beautiful  monument  iias  suffered  loss  than  could  be  expected 

from  sucli  unworthy  usage.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus  (^Jiff.  475,),  a  fine  Doric 
structure,  somewhat  resembles  tiin 
Parthenon,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  entire  of  all 
the  Grecian  edifices.  Though  the 
sculptures  are  greatly  injured,  enough 
remains  to  attest  their  original  excel- 
lence. They  represent  the  exploits  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.  This  edifice 
seems  to  present  a  striking  example  of 
that  freshness  "  which  continued  to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of  Pericles, 
which  preserved  their  faces  uninjured, 
Tempi..  01-  TLcsos.  «?  '<"  ''fy  ix^scsscd  a  nover-fadiug  spi- 

rit, and  a  soul  iii.sensible  to  age. 
Tliere  are  other  structures  of  less  magnitude  :  the  Propyk'a,  or  columnar  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes ;  the  (Mioragic  monument  of  Tlirasyllus;  the  murbic 
Tower  of  the  Winds ;  the  monument  of  Pliilopappus;  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
•raveller.  There  are  others  of  which  only  the  site  and  outline  can  now  be  traced  :  such  is 
t}ie  Stadium,  "  the  most  wonderful  of  all  tlie  marvellouB  works  of  Ilerodcs  Atticus."  It  ia 
Vol..  II.  it) 
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fonned  by  an  excavated  mountain,  the  ranges  of  scats  occupying  its  lofly  eidcs.  This  struc- 
ture, on  which  (|uarricH  were  exhauHtcd,  has  now  been  8tri])i>e(T  of  its  marble  covt^injf,  and 
the  area,  fVM)  iuct  lon^,  hat)  been  subjected  to  the  plougli ;  yet  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  every 
thinp;  wliich  is  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  thi  grandeur  and  prodiffious 
nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  merely  orna- 
mental parts  are  not  mlMsed  in  a  structure  necessarily  simple  as  to  its  form,  but  incx|)rosHil)ly 
great  and  striking  in  its  aspect ;  not  merely  from  its  artihcial  character,  but  from  the  gran- 
deur of  its  apiMiaranco  as  a  work  of  nature.  The  Odeum,  built  by  tli<]  same  opulent  Athe- 
nian, roofed  witii  cedar,  and  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  and  magnificence,  presents  now 
only  tlie  inner  front  of  the  proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circular  arches.  Besides  the  cdi- 
flces  of  Athens,  tlicro  are  some  spots,  which  the  visiter  imbuetl  with  classic  lore  cannot 
contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  seat  of 
judgment,  and  the  ureat  resort  of  the  Athenians.  The  site  is  described  by  Clnrko 
as  peculiarly  commanding,  with  a  noble  prospect  of  mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies ;  whilo 
behind  rises  the  lotly  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks 
also,  hut  do<<s  nut  tinil,  tlio  grove  of  the  Academy,  where  ancient  wisdom  delivered  its  noblest 
precepts.  The  site  even  can  scarcely  be  conjectured ;  yet,  according  to  Chandler,  that  man 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  anger  of  the  Muses  who  should  omit  the  search. 

The  Athens  of  modern  times  has  been  a  city  of  some  distinction ;  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, its  inhabitunts,  in  numlxtr  about  l'i,(N)U  or  18,(MMI,  displayed  a  superior  polish  and  intel- 
ligence; and  a  society  callcil  Philomuste  had  been  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  '1  urks  themselves  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their  pompous  barbarism. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  alter  having  been  tbrmorly  so  distinguished  as  a  maritime  city,  it  hud 
not  a  single  ship  belonging  to  it.  It  becui:ic,  however,  an  important  military  position,  tho 
Greeks  having  found  a  spring  of  water  in  the  Acropolis :  after  this  discovery  it  was  consi- 
dered nearly  impregnable,  >el  it  iigiiin  fell  into  the  power  of  tho  Turks.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  the  nivages  of  war,  about  a  tliird  of  tho  modern  houses  have  been 
destroyed  during  the  contest. 


-^^^ 
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The  territory  of  Attica  is  still  interesting 
to  the  traveller,  from  the  many  scenes  of 
classic  celebrity  which  it  presents.  The 
stream  of  the  Ilissus  does  not  onswcr  the 
expectation  raised  by  its  fame ;  it  is  only  n 
torrent,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  rusiies 
down  from  the  mountains.  Chandler,  even 
after  rains,  watched  in  vain  for  a  moment 
when  its  bod  would  be  covered  with  water. 
Moimt  Ilymettus,  rich  in  oromntic  herbs, 
still  produces,  as  already  obectved,  the  ho- 
ney for  which  it  was  always  cclubnited. 
Tho  (|uarries  of  Pentelicua  (Ji^.  470.),  iit- 
fording  the  materials  of  so  many  magnifi- 
cent striii'tures,  exhibit  vast  humid  caverns,  over  which  the  wide  roof  awfully  extends, 
ndornetl  with  hollow  tubes  like  isicles,  while  a  small  transparent  petrifying  stream  trickles 
477      _/3-x  down  the  rock.     On  the  southern  frontier 

extends  the  plain  of  Marathon  ifff.  4T7.), 
lon^  and  narrow,  covered  with  rich  crops  of 
gram ;  but  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  tho 
columns,  on  which  were  recorded  the  im- 
mortal names  of  its  heroes.  The  great  tu- 
mulus or  barrow,  however,  with  a  bush  or 
two  growing  on  it,  still  towers  above  the 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Attica  is  Eleusis,  the  seat  of  those 
thrice-sacred  mysteries  in  which  almost  every 
nnticin,  Greek  or  bnrbnriun.  came  in  such  crowds  to  be  initiated.  Tho  mystic  temple  planned 
l)y  IrtitiuH,  the  nrcliitect  of  the  Parthenon,  offers  only  broken  fragments  to  attest  its  ancient 

place  as  one  of  the  grandest  edifices 
of  Greece.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island 
of  Salamis  (^f(.  47R),  or  ('oloiiri, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  tliosn 
narrow  straits,  the  scene  of  that  grand 
naval  battle  so  glorious  to  Athens, 
which  completely  broke  the  tide  of 
Persian  invasion.  Its  port  had  been 
filled  up,  and  tlie  island  Wiir  occupied 
riuTt'ly  by  a  handful  of  Albanian  hus- 
biindniun,   till    the   lute   convulsions, 
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when  ilH  nitualion  enabled  it  to  afford  shelter  to  crowds  of  ftigitiveB  from  the  continent, 
CHpecially  from  iititotia.  Mr.  Wa^.lington  found  its  population  thus  raiiwd  to  11,5(MI,  of 
wiiuin  only  IW  were  natives;  and  since  that  time  the  calamities  of  Athens  and  IpHara  have 
aildcd  to  the  number.  At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  Attica  ap|>oars  the  temple 
of  Minurvii  yunias,  a  fabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  of  the  hiuiio  style,  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the  same  age,  as  the  Parthenon.  There 
are  twelve  colunms  still  standing,  the  effect  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  position 
uu  a  steep  and  lolly  ca|)e,  whence  they  look  down  on  the  witlo  ox(>anse  of  the  subject  deep, 
and  are  visible  from  afar. 

Megarn,  the  t()rmcr  capital  of  the  little  territory  of  Mcgaris,  stands  on  the  main  route 
leading  from  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesus,  It  is  now  a  collection  of  mean  huts,  in  which 
lire  found  only  some  thigments  and  inscriptions  on  the  site  of  its  ancient  edifices,  overgrown 
with  corn. 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  unites  the  Morea  with  the  continent. 
The  ancients  had  built  a  wall  across,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain.  Corinth  itself 
(Jif(:  479.)  was  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  derived  great  wealth 
from  tliu  fertile  surrounding  plain,  and  from  the  large  (juantity  of  merchandise  conveyed 
479  ■-^-,-.  across  the  isthmus,  to  avoid  the  cir- 

cumnavigation of  the  Morea,  which 
the  ancients  dreaded.  Preserving  its 
ancient  name,  it  occupies  a  wide  area 
but  thinly  tilled  with  houses;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  group  of  fine  Doric 
columns,  few  only  of  those  monuments 
remain  which  must  have  adorned  it 
during  the  days  of  its  splendour.  It 
presents,  however,  a  most  distinguish- 
ed natural  object — the  citadel  or  Acro- 
corinthus,  which  towers  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  KKM)  feet,  and  commands 
an  almost  matchless  view  over  the  sea 
and  the  finest  regions  of  Greece.  It  is 
a  position  of  great  military  strength, 
"the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pclo|)onncsu8," 
and  was  well  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  But  the  works  are  considered  by  Mr.  niaquii-rc  as 
tfKi  extended,  and  they  have  not  maintained  that  impregnable  character  to  which  their  aspect 
seems  to  entitle  them.  The  villages  round  Corinth,  and  even  the  jmrt,  were  entirely  laid 
waBto  (luring  tlu!  late  severe  contest. 

Sicyon,  with  its  fine  plain  covered  with  villages,  presents  itself  as  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Pi'loponnesus.  This  ancient  seat  of  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  from  its  high 
I)re-emineiice  to  l)ecome  one  of  the  most  wretched  villages  in  the  Morea.  Few  traces  also 
reinoin  of  the  arts,  of  which  tliis  opulent  and  voluptuous  city  wns  considered  as  the  school. 
The  chief  is  the  theatre,  whicli  remains  almost  entire,  and  appeared  to  Dr.  Clf  rke  to  surpass 
every  other  in  (Jrooco,  in  the  hannony  of  its  proportions,  the  costliness  of  its  workmanship, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Koilon,  and  the  stupendous  prospect  presented. 

Argolis,  a  more  extended  plain,  to  the  left;  of  the  isthmus,  forms  a  long  peninsula  parallel 
to  that  of  Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  plain,  bordered  by  very  high  mountains,  and  of 
very  i)eculiar  beauty.  It  is  divided  into  delicious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  filled 
with  inyi'tles,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  each  of  which  appears  to  he  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  shepherds  from  the  mountains  arc  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipes, 
us  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.  The  cities  of  Argolis  are  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and 
their  monuments  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Egyptian  and  Doric  style,  marked  rather  by  stupen- 
dous magnitude  than  by  the  refinement  of  art.  It  was  even  believed  in  Greece  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  Cyclopean  race  of  gigantic  stature ;  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
which  every  nation  has  entertained  respecting  its  ancestors. 

Mycena;,  Argos,  and  Tiryns  rank  as  the  most  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Mycense, 
the  early  capital  of  Greece,  and  "the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kings,"  still  presents  speci- 
mens, vvondcrftilly  entire,  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages.  Its  Acropo- 
lis, perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  has  admirably  withstood  the  ravages  of  time;  and 
its  walls,  composed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone  fitted  to  each  other,  follow  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  the  same  by 
which  "  the  king  of  men"  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
sculptured  lions,  or  riither  jmnthers,  which  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that 
the  wlioli!  (>dilir(>  possessed  the  same  sacred  character  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  ond  llio  temples  of  Egypt.  Another  monument  consists  of  a  tumulus  of  vast 
dimensions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  much  reason  to  think  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Aga- 
meiimon.     The  entrance,  built  with  all  tlic  colossal  gmndeur  of  I'lm-nician  architecluve,  is 
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Hunnountcd  by  a  ninss  of  bruccia,  twcnty-wvcii  tbrt  long,  Hnid  to  be  tlio  liirgcxt  slnli  of  lipwn 
Htunc  ill  thii  world.  All  tliu  iiioiiuiiiontH  ut'  Ar^'oli.s  britr  iiii  Kifyptiiiii  ciiiiriiclor,  and  Dr.  <''lnrk(l 
alinut-t  tUiicipd  himm'lt' ii^fiiiii  niiioiii;  tlio  riiiiiM  of  Mt'm|)liis.  Ar(ros  iL'^t'lI'micccodcd  .MyC'.iiu 
UH  ciipitul  uf  tlio  pliiin,  wliicli  pliice  it  continued  to  li(dd  till  tlio  Into  rovoliilion,  ulioii  iSti|ioli 
rivulled  it.  Tbu  iiiiti<|iiitio«  ofAtfroH  iiro  Cow,  mid  consist  only  of  terru-coltaH  and  iirrliili.i.. 
turul  t'rupincnla.  Dr.  ('liirko  diHcoverod  lirre  ono  ot'thoHO  sucrot  hollow  jkimsii^oh  t'roiii  wlilcii 
tliu  onii'uliir  rfx|Kinisos  wore  dolivorod  by  tlio  iiiiMoon  iiriost  in  tbo  iiiiino  ut'tlii!  ^od,  tlio  soiiiid 
boin(j  iioi),'litonod  by  tlio  rockn  wi  us  to  pnHluce  u  Btrikinj;  ctlbct.  Arjfos  Iiiih  boon,  in  imxlorn 
tiniGH,  a  lar|ro  striifj^rliii);  placo,  tho  Iiuusch  rii'hor  coiniiKHliouti,  thou^rli  not  woll  built.  'I'lia 
new  govoriinient  had  iorinod  tliorc  at  ono  tune  a  sort  of  capital,  imrticiilurly  marked  by 
pstablislinicntM  tui-  odiicalion ;  but  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  tlic  wc.r  had  reduced 
it  to  a  state  of  almost  total  desolation;  from  which,  however,  it  is  be{;iiinin^  to  revive.  Tho 
ruins  of  'I'iryns  tiirni  a  still  more  striking;  mass  than  tlioso  of  Myccna*,  and  curry  back  the 
mind  into  a  still  more  solemn  anticjuity.  The  only  structures  rcmuininfr  arc  the  walls  of  the 
Acro|X)lis,  eiiclosiiifT  a  8|)ace  of  1J44  yards  by  .'Vl.  Tlieir  strcni;th  is  )ri(;antic,  however,  like 
that  of  llerculcs,  I'roiii  whom  they  are  named;  being  twenty-one  foot  to  twenty-five  feet 
thick,  iiiid  tbrty-threo  tool  biffh.  As  an  example  of  liuiiian  |iowor,  tlioy  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  tho  pyramids  of  Kgypt.  These  walls  existed  befon;  Ilomcr,  by  whom  thoy 
arc  celebrated ;  they  iiavo  rcniainod  entire  since  his  age,  and  tlicy  are  likely  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  time  through  a  nuicli  longer  period. 

Nnuplia,  which  tho  Venetians  have  Italianised  into  Nnpoli,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Argos,  and  possesses  every  roiiuisitc  of  a  grout  naval  cujiitul.  It  stunds  on  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  surrounded  by  impregnable  heit'lits,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corinth, 
another  Gibraltar,  were  it  lield  by  sure  defenders.  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminished, 
is  still  the  best  and  most  secure  in  the  Morea.  It  has  curried  on  in  modern  times  a  very 
considerable  trudo  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges;  tho  staples  of  Argolis,  and  of 
the  interior  Morea.  After  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  niude  it  tlieir  cupital  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, but  Athens  bus  recently  become  the  roynl  residence.  Clarke  reckoned  it  to  contain 
only  aiKK)  inhabiuints,  but  G(KH)  had  just  before  been  carried  off' by  the  plague.  Tho  number 
by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  there  appeared  to  be  15,(K)0.  The  interior 
is  ugly,  tlie  streets  being,  as  de^cribed  by  Pausanias,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty;  nor  is  it  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

Argolis  contains  oilier  kihHs  that  awaken  interesting  recollections.  Epidaurus,  now 
Pithauri,  is  ut  prosont  only  a  viilugo,  situated  in  a  narrow,  but  tortile  and  beautiful  vnle. 
Near  it,  however,  the  Greo'js  hold  tlioir  first  constituent  as.>ieinbly,  to  which  they  gave  this 
classic  naiiio.  A  few  miles  from  it  is  tho  grove,  held  sacrod  by  tho  ancients  as  the  birth- 
place of  /Esculapius;  adorned  uIhu  liy  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  some  other 
edifices.  Those  are  now  lovol  witli  the  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  elegant  Iragnicnta 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  order:'.  T'lo  theatre  is  intolerable  preservation,  and,  though  tenanted 
by  hares,  partridges,  and  tortoi^c^,  justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  in  Orocce.  Darnnla,  a  small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now 
covero  the  site  of  Tra'zene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  fow  fragments  remain ;  but  there 
ar.  numerous  churches,  which,  tliough  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance  during  tho 
lower  ages. 

The  high  plain  of  the  aricient  Arcadia  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west  of 
that  of  Argolis.  This  celebrated  seal  of  the  pastoral  muses  presents  some  rugged  and  gloomy 
foaturea.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  the  steep  cliuins  of  Mu'iialus  and  Lyca'iis;  it  is  in 
many  pans  bleak  und  manhy ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe.  In  spring  and 
summer,  howevcsr,  wliilo  tho  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enjoys  a 
delicious  and  salutary  coolness;  gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountains,  and  descend  in 
fertilising  showers;  springs  and  rivulets  without  number,  descending  to  form  the  Alpheiis, 
irrigate  the  fields;  the  vine  yields  abundantly  its  deliciius  fruit,  und  numberless  flocks  still 
feed  in  its  valleys  am!  mountain  sides.  This  country  v.is  '■■■■•c  the  chosen  seat  of  jioetry  and 
fable.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  woods  were  inhabited 
by  faiins,  and  every  oiik  hud  its  dryad.  Dianu  wundored  among  ttie  groves,  the  nymphs 
sported  among  flowers ;  the  god  of  tho  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his  presence. 
Hero  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  tho  innocence  and  simple  manners  of  tlie  first 
ages,  when  they  wore  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  fond  remembrances 
are  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestored  districts  which  contimio  tho  abode  of 
peace,  where  the  shephord  enjoys  in  tranciuillivy  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  popula- 
tion consists  here  chiefly  of  Albanians. 

Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capit;il  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  ea.stern  part  of  this  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mionulus,  and  in  a  region  which  even  the  ancients  characterised  as  the 
alwde  of  winter.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  surprised  that  tho  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in  the 
only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions;  a  large,  dirty,  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  uninviting  country, 
and  under  the  won^t  possible  climate.  The  Albanians,  when  they  over-ran  the  Peloponnosu!«, 
and  cut  ofl'  here  3(H)0  heads  in  two  hoiin;.  raised  round  it  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which 
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rendered  it  an  iinporUtnt  niililnry  p<iMt,  nnd  tvxpoued  it  to  many  vicinitttdei  dnring  the  lata 
contciit.  FirHt,  atler  a  lun)f  HieKo,  it  wan  atorincd  liy  the  (irerka,  who  incurred  a  deep  and 
lastinir  rcpnNich  fur  thn  inatiMacru  of  whicli  they  were  guilty  on  thia  occaaion.  Atlerwarda 
it  yielded  to  tiio  anrni  of  llirahim  Parlm,  and  the  tortiHcationa  suH'erod  ao  much,  that  it  could 
no  ionffor  stand  half  an  hour's*  re^uliir  aieKO.  Tho  |talaco  of  the  pacha,  a  vast  wooden  building^, 
capublu  of  contuuiini;  I'-^l^'  nien,  and  tbrinin^  a  Hort  of  auhurb  to  the  town,  haa  been  demo- 
lished ;  anil  the  name  fate  haB  been  aharcd  by  moat  of  tho  principnl  houNca,  which  were 
»paciouH,  but  devoid  of  taste.  Tho  tour  lar((e  motiquea  contain  many  precious  frogmcnta  and 
bas-reliofH,  profaned  by  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  they  are  inBortod.  Tiio  Turka  have 
cither  pluct-d  them  inaide,  or  covered  them  ovor,  that  their  eyes  may  not  bo  wounded  by 
such  profanu  rcpresentationa. 

The  other  cities  of  the  Arcadian  plain,  present  few  monuments  of  their  ancient  fame; 
these,  indeed,  li  ivo  been  demolished  by  tho  people  of  Tripolizzii,  which,  thoiijfh  not  itself 
ancient,  has  bci  ii  built  out  of  them.  Sinuiio,  a  miBerable  collection  of  clay  huts,  covers  the 
aite  of  the  once  proud  Mega  loiwlis,  which  the  Theban  hero  raised  into  the  military  capital 
of  Peloponnesus.  Only  its  theatre,  tim  larjfest  in  Greece,  can  still  be  traced,  its  seat* 
covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  with  buslie*),  nnd  a  few  fragments  of  its  valla  facing  tho 
Ilelisson.  Pouqueville  sought  in  vain  for  Mantineea,  ita  cigtit  temples,  and  tho  site  of  tho 
great  battle  in  which  Kpaminondns  conquered  and  fell ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  could  trace,  in  ita 
flat  marshy  aite,  the  regular  circuit  of  ita  walls,  washed  by  the  Ophia,  and  the  line  of  some 
of  its  streets.  Tegea  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  with  fragments,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  a  rich 
treasure  of  ancient  wMilpturo  might  bo  fiiund  under  ground,  if  it  were  duly  sought  Orcho- 
menos  occupied  a  commanding  situation  on  tho  flat  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  at  tho  foot  of 
which  the  modern  village  is  built.  There  arc  no  remarkable  ruins,  but  some  indications  of 
them  might  tempt  the  antiipiary  to  undertake  an  excavation.  Cantena,  a  town  of  tho  lower 
agoa,  and  Dimizance,  where  tho  Greeks  had  founded  a  achool  of  some  eminence,  are  the 
chief  existing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Moroa.  On  the  coast  ia  Arcadia,  a  flourishing 
little  port,  with  4UU0  inhabitants;  but,  notwitliHtanding  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  not  an 

ancient  city,  nor  does  it  present  ancient 
480  monuments.    Ascending  the  river  of  Arca- 

dia, and  pitssing  the  agreeable  village  ot 
Sidero  Castro,  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
remains  of  Phigalia,  once  a  large  city,  of 
which  only  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  in  any 
preservation.  Near  it,  however,  stands  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurios  {,fig.  480.),  by 
nuich  the  best  preserved  ancient  ediflce  in 
the  Morea,  ond  which  was  even  esteemed 
second  in  beauty  only  to  that  of  Tegea.  It 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  situa- 
tions that  poetry  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  in  com- 
plete solitude.  Tho  irieze  representing  the 
combats  of  the  fabulous  ages,  has  been  removed,  and  deposited  in  tho  British  Museum.  It 
is  curious  as  a  relic  of  art,  but  is  much  eclipsed  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
which  it  is  there  confronted. 

The  south  of  the  Morea  consists  of  three  peninsulas,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  gulfs 
of  Messenia  or  Coron,  and  of  Kolokythia ;  the  peninsulas  of  Messenia,  of  Maina,  and  of 
Laconia.  Messenia,  oppressed  under  the  iron  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not  possess  any  important 
monuments  till  the  time  of  Epominondas,  who  emancipated  it  from  those  proud  masters.  It 
still  displays  a  noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Greece.  On  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  have  risen  several  modern  ports  of  consequence :  Navarino,  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  fine  plain,  and  of  considerable  strength,  though 
it  could  not  withstand  the  Egyptian  arms ;  Modon,  the  ancient  Meihoue ;  and  Coron,  on  or 
near  the  Corone  of  Epaminondas ;  neither  of  which  places  are  now  of  much  consequence. 

The  peninsula  of  Maina  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  tho  branches  of  the  rugged  Tayge- 
tus,  which  rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  by  steps,  and  shoots  up  into  lolly  and  snowy  pin- 
nacles. Thoug:h  not  so  elevoted  as  those  of  the  Alps,  they  are  seen  under  a  bright  sky,  and 
display,  it  is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  coast  of  Laconia,  tints  more  beautiful 
than  on  any  other  European  mountains.  Tho  rocks  are  naked,  hard,  and  sharp ;  and  frag- 
ments of  them  are  often  employed  as  hones.  This  rugged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
notes  ;  a  Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  decendants  of  the  Spartans,  have  inherited  at 
least  all  their  hardy  spirit.  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  Greek  nation  in  war, 
and  its  scourge  in  peace.  The  Mainotea,  quite  unlike  other  Greeks,  have  a  bold  and  manly 
air,  which  awes  even  a  Turk.  The  population  is  distributed  through  upwards  of  100  vil- 
lages, ruled  by  seven  or  eight  capitani,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  Highland  lairdt  during 
their  fullest  period  of  clannish  independence.  The  Mainotes  have  all  the  barbarous  virtues; 
Vol.  II.  16*  Y 
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the  stranger  who  trusts  to  their  hospitality  finds  it  boundless,  and  may  pass  in  safety  from 
one  end  of  Maina  to  the  other.  The  women,  who  are  uncommonly  handsome,  and  of  fair 
complexion,  are  much  better  treated  than  females  are  in  the  rest  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 
They  are  neither  confined  nor  degraded ;  and,  in  return,  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
conjugal  fidelity  and  active  household  management ;  and,  not  content  with  the  virtues  of 
their  own  sex,  they  emulate  those  of  the  other ;  sallying  forth  at  the  head  of  warlike  bands, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  prowess.  The  weapon  of  the  Mainotes  is  the  rifle,  to 
which  they  ore  trained  from  their  infancy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchless  dexterity. 
They  are  the  very  best  of  light  mountain  troops,  in  which  capacity  they  have  repeatedly 
cleared  the  Morea  from  enemies,  and  oppressed  it  themselves.  The  rocky  southern  ex- 
tremity, towards  Cape  Tienarus  or  Matapan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvionotes,  a  race  who  seem 
a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotes,  havmg  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  of  their  redeem- 
ing qualities.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  little  more  than  villages ;  of  which  Dolus,  in  the 
interior,  containing  500  houses,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Marathonisi  and  Kibrces  are  small 
sea-ports,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  beys.  To  the  north-west  opens  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Calomata,  with  the  large  flourishing  village  of  that  name,  which,  though  recently  de- 
Btrwed,  must  in  due  time  revive. 

The  third  peninsula  contains  the  country  of  Isakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Laconia.  Its  north-western  head  receives  the  Eurotas,  on  whose  banks  the  traveller  has 
to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacedeemon.  In  approaching  them  his  eye  is  struck  by  Misitra, 
or  Mistra,  a  more  modern  capital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greek  empire. 
Mistra,  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a  magnificent 
appearance,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a  large  empire,  rather  than  that  of  the 

deserted  vales  of  Laconia.  The 
entrance  into  it  produces  disap- 
pointment; the  streets  being  nar- 
row, winding,  and  dirty,  and  pre- 
senting no  important  edifice  ancient 
or  modem.  At  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, however,  is  traced  the  site 
of  Sparta,  covered  with  extensive 
ruins ;  but  these,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, are  found  to  be  not  those  of 
the  austere  votaries  of  Lycurgns ; 
they  are  the  "  theatre  (_ftg.  481.) 
and  otlier  gay  structures  erected 
by  Rome  after  Sparta  was  reduced 
Theatre  at  Sparta.  j^  subjection.  Only  one  small  build- 

ing, partly  of  brick,  might  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings."  Laconia  is  a  long  level 
woodland,  from  which  rise,  in  romantic  and  fantastic  forms,  the  summits  of  Taygetus.  It 
has,  however,  one  important  port,  Napoli  di  Malvasio,  whence  a  much  esteemed  wine  is  ex- 
ported, and  some  other  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  northern  coast,  extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient 
Elis  and  Achaia,  alone  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Morea.  It  is  a  very  fertile 
plain,  (H'oducing  the  best  wine  in  Greece,  and  the  finest  currants  in  the  world.  In  the  classic 
antiquary  it  excites  tlie  deepest  interest,  as  containing  the  sites  of  Elis  and  Olympia,  or 
rather  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  those  games  to  which  Greece  thronged  from  her  remotest  valleys, 
and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands  deposited  their  arms. 
This  region  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  in  height, 
presented  the  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  with  every  display  of  wealth  which 
gifts  could  accumulate.  What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Olympia  has  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that  travellers  have  passed  over  it,  and  believed  that 
not  a  trace  existed.  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to  identify  the  grand  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  dug  up  some  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in  dimension  those  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Elis  presents  only  a  confused  wreck  of  scattered  blocks ;  but 
near  it  is  the  modem  Grastouni,  a  small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  Peloponnesus,  though  at 
this  moment  also  lying  in  ruin.  The  modern  capital,  however,  of  all  this  district,  is 
Patras ;  a  large  commercial,  dirty,  ill-built  place,  possessing  but  little  of  a  classic  charac- 
ter. It  is  fortified,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
contest 

Bceotia  and  Phocis  consist  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  above 
all  by  those  which  are  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  poetry,  the  heights  of  Helicon,  Cithoe- 
ron,  and  Parnassus,  accounted  ever  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  consider:- 
their  grand  aspect  and  romantic  valleys  as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  in  prompting  the 
high  flights  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Thebes,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  these  snow-clad  sum- 
mits, makes  still  a  noble  appearance ;  but  only  some  coins  and  fragments  are  now  to  be  dis- 
covered witliin  the  circuit  of  its  walls.    It  suffered  severely  in  the  late  contest ;  prior  to 
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which  it  was  a  considerable  place,  of  from  three  to  five  hundred  hunaog,  nnd  him  bi')«n  cole* 
brated  for  the  beauty  of  iu  females.  Southward  is  the  plain  of  I'lutHm,  in  wliieh  tha  tra- 
veller searches  for  monuments  of  the  splendid  victory  which  finally  Imlllod  tliu  ptiwer  of 
Xerxes.  Dr.  Clarke  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  discovered  the  site  of  tiie  city,  mill  nenr  It  Momo 
ancient  sepulchres  {Jig.  482.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  boon  eructinl  iiiimodlntttly 
4^2  aller  that  great  event.    On  till)  ou\^ 

site  aide  of  a  ridge  of  hillii  li  tlie  plnln 
of  Louotra,  the  soono  nf  tliitt  other 
battle  which  finally  «ubvertoil  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta  over  Urofltse,  The 
site  is  still  covered  with  hiiifo  mniMOS 
of  marble  and  Rtone,  wliluli  the  In- 
habitants have  long  luboiireil  to  de- 
molish, with  the  view  of  IntrmUicittK 
the  plough ;  but  the  attempt  lm«  hith- 
erto proved  tVuitlos8,  AlKive  tliii  pinin 
Ancient  Saieophaii  ai  Piatca.  rises  Helicon,  the  wlitiuloD  of  wlileh 

are  in  the  highest  degree  beautifiil :  every  declivity  of  the  mountain  it  covered  with  luxu- 
riant shrubs,  or  tenanted  by  browsing  flocks;  while  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  inlnglinf?  It« 
sound  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the  goaU  and  the  sheep,  is  heard  at  jntervnla  AUioiiK  the 
locks.  Dr.  Clarke  conceived  that  he  could  here  ascertain  tlio  fountains  of  Agnnlnpe  and 
Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Beyond  Helicon  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Iilvndiai 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  tlie  capital  of  this  part  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  an  exten- 
sive jurisdiction.  It  contained  1500  houses,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  In  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  part  of  Greece.    Lebadia  was  said  to  be  as  richly  adorned  with  loulpturet 

as  any  Greek  city  •,  but  every  trace  of 
them  nas  vanished,  and  it  i«  new  only 
distinguished  by  tlie  niyntic  »\>ot  of  the 
cave  and  shrine  of  Troplmnlun,  and  the 
two  streams  Mnemofiyne  and  l^Jlhe, 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  flowing  thrtiiigh 
the  former.  A  few  niilen  wnntwnrd  i« 
the  plain  of  ChoronBia  (Jiff,  iK\,),  ohut 
in  by  Parnassus,  with  it*  bleuk  nnd 
rugged  masses  of  gray  limeitone  rock, 
covered  with  shrubs  and  eopplee.  Thii 
choron««.  ^^ag  j  great  battlo-plaiii,  on  which  Wdi 

repeatedly  decided  the  feto  of  Greece ;  first  through  the  defeat  of  the  Athonlanii  by  the 
Bffiotians,  afterwards  through  that  of  the  combing  Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  laitiy  of 
Mithridates  by  Sylla.    A  most  conspicuous  tumulus  still  exists,  a  monument  of  tiio  enmn- 
guined  field. 
Delphi  {Jig.  484.),  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  (fig.  485.),  is  separated  by  a  branch  of  that 

moimtain  fi-om  the  plain  of  Cheronwa,  Thli  wai 
tile  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  shrines  to  whieh 
mankind  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded,  TIte  tem< 
pie  has  disappeared,  and  its  exact  site  eannet  be 
even  conjectured.  Its  position,  however,  in  a  deep 
circular  vale,  built  along  the  sides  of  Pnrim^HtiN, 
whose  vast  precipices  rise  behind  in  toweritiir  ma- 
jesty, cannot,  independent  of  all  reoollectinn,  ho 
viewed  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  Cyeln- 
pean  masonry  may  still  bo  traced,  in  which  the 
streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  ntiior,  wpre 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  awftil  fboluroN  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  above  which 
the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointea  crags,  the  viiitor 
sees  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  that  grand  louree  of 
ancient  inspiration ;  and  the  scene  itself  conibinei 
great  picturesque  beauty  with  all  the  circuniitnncei 
of  local  interest.  A  Bc|uarc  shallow  Imnin  at  Ita 
foot  was  doubtless  the  Castalian  fount  in  which  the 
priestess  was  accustomed  to  plunge  before  Nhe 
mounted  the  tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thrice'iiaeriMl 
oracle.  The  prospect  fi-om  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus is  strikmg.  It  overlooks  all  the  muiintiiin 
tops,  except  Olympus,  which  appears  with  its  many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 
Western  Hellas,  the  ancient  Locris,  .^tolia,  and  Aoarnania,  displays  neither  thr>  M\m 
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ffrand  feature*  of  nature  nor  the  aame  ancient  magnificence ;  but  it  huH  been  distinguished 
in  modem  military  history.  Naupactua,  its  ancient  port,  has  been  modernised  into  I^panto, 
5r^(%.  ""^  '•''■  given  its  name  to  a  gulf. 


which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  naval 
conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Veiiw.ians,  and  of  that  in  which  the 
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Spaniards,  by  a  signal  victory,  finally 
broke  the  Turkish  maritim'e  power. 
Salona,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phissa,  still  retains  considerable  im- 
portance, being  considered  as  the  ca- 
pital and  military  rendezvous  of  West- 
em  Greece.  It  communicates  with 
the  gulf  by  its  port  of  Scala.  Galaxidi, 
fiirther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into 
some  importance  before  the  late  strug- 
gle. But  Missolonghi,  tliough  of  recent  origin,  has  now  eclipsed  the  feme  of  all  the  west- 
em  cities.  Its  position  at  we  mouth  of  the  gulf  had  enabled  it  to  rise  into  some  commer- 
cial importance.  During  the  late  contest,  its  peninsular  site  in  a  shallow  sea  which  ad- 
mitted only  boats,  though  its  only  defences  on  the  land  side  were  a  low  wall  and  a  paltrjr 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  desijrn  of  converting  it  into  a  strong-hold.  Missolonghi 
accordingly  made  a  long  and  glorious  resistance,  and  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  Greece 
without  the  Morea. 

Thessaly  forms  an  exterior  portion  of  Greece,  severed  ftom  the  rest  by  the  \otty  and  rug- 
ged barrier  of  Mount  (Eta,  which  runs  across  the  entire  breadth,  till  it  locks  m  with  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  The  interior  consists  of  inmost  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  manceuvres  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loftier  than  any 
yet  surveyed :  Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits,  on  which  fable  and 
mythology  placed  the  celestial  mansion  and  the  throne  of  Jupiter;  Ossa  and  Pelion,next  in 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  scaled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by 
Dr.  Clarke  the  Yorkshire  of  Greece :  its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not 
even  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  A  late  observer  reckons  the  population  at 
700,000.  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellas  or  the  Morea ;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  held  by  Greek  plunderer-  (klephtes),  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  who  have  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  establish  the:r  independence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece 
is  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pass  of 
Thermopyte,  which  the  patriotic  devotion  of  "  the  three  hundred"  has  stamped  with  the 
most  sublime  recollections.  The  narrow  passage  lies  between  the  eastern  extremity  of 
(Eta  and  a  marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.  A  tumulus  is  here  discovered,  on  which  appear  the 
broken  remains  of  a  massive  pedestal,  originally  formed  for  supporting,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
believes,  the  simple  but  affecting  monument  erected  to  their  memory.  A  filthy  quagmire, 
breathing  mephitic  exhalations,  would  render  the  scene  disgusting  but  for  these  associations. 
Afler  passing  the  considerable  town  of  Zeitouni,  where  we  quit  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the 
eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  scene  of  that  mighty  contest  in  which  fate 
gave  to  Cffisar  the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  Farsala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  and 
nothing  but  the  name  remains  to  tell  what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a  large  town,  with  2000 
houses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  from  the  immense  champaign  of 
Larissa,  presenting  a  smooth  and  flat  surface  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  imagined.  I^rissa 
is  a  large  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  magnificent  view,  fium  the  crowd  of 
its  mosques  and  minarets,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty-four.  It  is  thoroughly 
Turkish,  and  the  populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  fragments  of 
Corinthian  columns  are  now  to  be  traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  having  been  barbar- 
ously cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dresses,  and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  The 
■hops  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  ancient  silver  medals,  and  also 
■pecimens  of  the  Thessalian  pottery  which  almost  equal  the  ancient  terracottas.  North- 
ward from  Larissa  tower  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa ;  the  former  disposed  in  vast  masses, 
and  with  prodigious  grandeur.  The  passage  through  this  formidable  chain  is  by  the  Vale 
of  Tempe  (Jiff.  486.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  sequestered  and  picturesque 
character.  Placed  between  Olympus  on  the  lefl  and  Ossa  on  the  right,  it  is  compared  by 
Dr.  Clarke  to  Dovedale,  or  to  me  pass  of  Killicrankie,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
rocks  rise  to  the  most  awful  perpendicular  height,  and  are  tinted  with  a  great  variety  of 
hues.  At  its  entrance  is  the  large  village  of  Ampelaka,  almost  purely  Greek,  and  in  which 
flourishes  a  manufacture  of  cotton  threid  dyed  of  so  beautiful  a  red,  as  to  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  competition. 

Macedonia,  beyond  Tempe,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Pieria  and  Emathia, 
having  on  the  south  Olympus  with  its  lofty  attendant  summits,  and  on  the  north  Scomrus,  a 
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branch  of  the  still  longer  and  more  awful  chaina  of  Hsmiu  and  Rhodope.    Thia  plain 

resembles  a  crater,  characteristic  of 
486  ■Tii'aMnrtr  y,^       the  limestone  formation,  and  has  the 

form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  being  bounded 
.^.-^^^  iir~"^  miW^^^Tri         o"  ^^  ^^^^  ''y  ^ount  Pangaius,  and 

-^^n  "^  V       jtta  ^^^BSSSSSSHtSk       opening  on  the  east  to  the  sea.    The 
"^      "   "  "  finest  part  is  the  eastern,  particularly 

round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
villages  are  employed  in  the  cultivap 
tion  of  cotton,  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try. Tobacco,  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  balsamic  odour,  ranks  second 
in  importance.  Salonica,  the  ancient 
Thessalonica,  is  now  the  greatest 
and  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 
possessing  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining 
cities  that  have  preser\'ed  the  form  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  stanat 
ing,  and  the  walls  that  support  them  being  entire.  The  city  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to 
contain  20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the  former 
inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to  frequent  ravages  of  the 
plaffue.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a  propyleum,  consisting 
of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  church  of  St. 
Sophia  resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  bv  its  fine  columns  of  verde  antico.  Seres  is  a  flourishing  inland  town,  sur- 
rounded by  the  plain  most  productive  in  cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Pella  and  JEme,  or  Edessa,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  explored. 
The  islands  ibrm  a  prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  Cyprus,  Rhodes^ 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  ranged  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  have  been 
always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and 
those  termed  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  600 
miles  in  circumference:  it  is  of  much  greater  dimension  east  and  west  than  north  and 
south ;  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  rests.  It  is  perhaps 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a  very  lofty  height  The  plains  and  valleys 
along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beautiful 
woods ;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a  wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry 
oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  w  :eat  and  barley.  The  olive  grows  in  high  perfection ; 
though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used 
for  soap  and  other  manufactures.  Crete  was  renders  fiimous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws 
of  Minos,  and  by  institutions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the 
classic  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  fu  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretans 
became  even  proverbial  for  slowness  of  intellect  In  the  lower  ages,  it  derived  great  lustre 
from  the  noble  stand  there  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a  moment  when 
it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  siege  of  Candia,  protracted  for 
twenty-three  years,  forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modem  history.  At  length 
the  whole  island  fell  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more 
completely  than  the  Cyclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and 
more  independent  of  me  Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
mountains  and  mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a  Greek  race 
called  the  Sfacciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogether 
uncombined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  l>ody  that  the  chief  stand  was  made  in  the 
late  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were 
forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.    Candia  remains  with  the  Turks.* 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  trade  has  passed  to 
Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  form- 
ed into  regular  streets  and  squares ;  but  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion 
jpve  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect.  Canea,  without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourish- 
mg,  having  15,000  inhabitants ;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  firom  other 
Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retimo,  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
delightfiil  country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  having  likewise  suflered, 
Canea  has  profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  which,  with  the  name  of  Cnosson,  given  to  a  small  village,  indicate  the  ancient 
Cnossus,  tiie  capital  of  Minos  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cretan  nations.    There  are 

*  [Candia  hai  Iwtn  caded  by  tlie  Sultan  lo  tht  Pacba  of  Egypt.— Am.  Ed.] 
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tmces  still  more  unequivocal  of  Gortyna;  and  near  it  a  rock  cut  into  a  complex  multiplicity 
of  chambers,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  famous  labyrinth  of  Crete ;  but  Sonnini  w 
of  opinion  that  is  only  a  huge  quarry. 

The  Cyclades,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interpooed  between  Candia  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  m  a  south-east  direction.  Their 
aspect,  bold,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  vessels  sailing  through  it  scenes  of 
varied  beauty.  The  rocks  are  of  different  and  sometimes  singular  composition,  embedding 
the  finest  marble  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  many  striking  indications  of  that  interior  heat 
which  breaks  forth  in  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  Their  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputation.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  isles  is 
Pares,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marble  lie  now  neglected,  not  a  single  block  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  the  extreme  nicety, 
and  the  care  to  avoid  waste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out ;  and  from  the  cavity  left, 
the  very  destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pentelican  marble  was  of  equally 
original  beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  faculty  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  air,  and  resisting 
decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Paros  to  be  at  last  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  sculpture.  The  small  conti^ous  island  of  Antiparos  presents  a  pheno- 
menon the  most  singular  in  the  world  of  its  kud ;  a  prodigious  grotto  (Jig.  487.),  or  rather 
g_  series  of  grottoes,  the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the 

*'*'  sides  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  a 

dazzling  incrustation  as  white  as  snow. 
Columns  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
with  diameters  equal  to  that  of  the  mast  of  a 
first-rate;  and  others  hang  in  fine  cubic  forms 
above  the  head.  The  si<l»tance  here  exhibit- 
ed was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clark  to  be  ala- 
baster, the  crystallisation  of  which  has  no- 
where else  been  observed.  Separated  from 
Pares  by  a  narrow  channel  is  Naxoe,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  whose 
statue  fine  sculptured  fragments  may  still 
be  discovered ;  and  on  a  rock  opposite  there 
is  a  noble  Doric  portal  of  one  of  his  temples. 
The  wine  of  Naxos  is  still  good,  and  is  con- 
sumed in  abundance ;  the  emery  stone  is  almost  entirely  obtained  from  this  island.  Delos, 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  whose  shrines 
even  the  people  of  the  East  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins  reduced  to 
rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  the 
fragments  being  formed  into  those  little  turbaned  pillars  which  serve  as  tombstones.    San- 

torini  {Jig.  488.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not 
Pudi_H^    /-•'*^--  »j  "«-^        much  noticed  in  antiquity,  has  attracted 
.,-«.ftiV~i^--:^->     ,(W*       attention  by  some  extraordinary  effects 
of  volcanic  action.  About  a  century  ago, 
a  new  island  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  the 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  thick  smoke,  which,  spreading 
over  Santorini,  destroyed  vegetation,  dis- 
coloured metals,  and  caused  lieodach  and 
nausea ;  a  long  succession  of  reports  en- 
sued, similar  to  those  of  cannon  or  the 
loudest  thunder.     Myriads  of  ignited  substances  rose  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  in  showers  of  stars.     Rocks  and  fragments  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  clouds  of  ashes  to  that  of  twenty-five  miles.    After  this  series  of  shocks  had  continued 

for  a  year,  the  darkness  ceased,  and  there 
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Town  and  liland  of  Sjrro. 


appeared  an  island  five  miles  round,  and 
about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point.  There 
has  since  been  no  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  still  heard,  and 
smoke  is  seen  rising  fi-om  the  rocks  and 
from  the  sea.  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos, 
celebrated  for  its  abundance)  and  Argen- 
tera,  though  not  subject  to  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, exhale  perpetual  vapours,  which 
were  formerly  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, but  have  now  rendered  them  so  un- 
healthy, that  they  are  almost  deserted. 
Syra  is  a  fertile  island,  the  capital  of  which 
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ia  singularly  arranged  along  the  sides  of  a  conical  hill,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  sugar-loaf 
covered  with  houses  (Jig.  ^Q.),  Andro,  and  Tino,  are  considerable  islands,  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 

[Negropont  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  is  a  long  narrow  island  separated  from  Attica  by 
the  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus  or  Egripo,  ftom  which  it  derives  its  modern  name.  It  » 
diversified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
60,000  inhabitants  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  docs  not  probably  at  present  contain  half 
that  number,  the  Turks,  who  were  more  numerous  hpre  than  anywhere  else  in  southern 
Greece,  having  been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,(KN)  or  12,000.— Am.  Ed.] 

Two  islands,  Hydra  and  Spctzia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  and  unknown  to  anti- 

kquity,  have,  in  a  singular  manner, 
490  taken  tiie  lead  of  all  the  states  and 

^f  island   of  Greece.  Hydra  (^/f.  490.), 

_45gJ^j^  a  rugged  nmns  of  rock,  with  scarce- 

ly  a  spot  of  verdure,  remained  with- 
out an  inhabitant  till  Turkish  op- 
Sression,  and  the  desolations  of  the 
lorea,  drove  a  few  fishermen  to 
build  their  huts  on  its  precipitous 
sides.  The  same  causes  in  which 
the  settlement  originated  were  fa- 
vourable to  its  increase;  and  as  it 
appeared  too  insignificant  to  excite 
Town  of  Hydra.  jealousy,  it  Was  allowed  to  compound 

with  the  Turks  for  a  moderate  tri- 
bute, and  began  that  brilliant  commercial  career,  which  was  opened  to  it  by  the  influence 
and  concurrence  of  circumstances  already  mentioned.  It  now  contains  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  republic  with  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  sway.  The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively 
turned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  regain  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spetzia 
is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  with  somewhat  more  of  cul- 
tivation. Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Woddington,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  friendly,  re- 
present the  population  of  both  as  Albanian ;  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent ; 
nor  does  it  appear  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  have  all  along  been  the  oppressors 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  the  foremost  in  seeking  redress  for  her  wrongs. 

Sect.  VIII. — Ionian  Republic. 

The  Ionian  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania. The  principal  ones  are  Corfu  (the  ancient  Corcyra),  Santa  Maura,  (formerly  Leuca- 
dia),  Theaki  (Ithaca),  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  celebrated  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cythera, 
but  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  ofl"  the  southern  coast  of  lAconia. 
These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  history ;  but 
their  political  union  took  place  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-run  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent.  When  France,  in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these 
as  an  appendage  to  it ;  and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to 
retain  them  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  force  of  England,  which,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  power  has  since  continued 
to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  about  100,000{.  a  year  in  fortifications 
and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed  a  great  share  in  the  internal  government, 
and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parliament. 

[The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  29  elective  and  11  integral  mem- 
bers, all  of  the  class  of  synclitm  or  nobles ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  years 
by  the  nobles ;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly,  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen 
by  the  legislative  assemblyfromtlieir  own  number. — Am.  Ed.] 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque, 
though  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  surface  renders  them  ill  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  per- 
fection. The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely 
exported  from  these  islands.  Zante  produces  annually  about  60,000  cwt. ;  Cephalonia  about 
50,000.  [The  total  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  also  largely 
exported,  about  100,000  barrels  being  annually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  agricultural  industry.    The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  about 
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$1,900,000.    The  public  revenue,  independent  of  the  military  eetablkihment,  which  is  nip- 
ported  by  the  Britim  govemment,  is  #700,000  per  annum. 
The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands  : — 
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Zante  is  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  Corfu  contains  the  seat  of 
government,  which  is  strongly  fortified.  Argostoli,  Corfu,  and  Zante  are  the  principal 
porta. — ^Am.  Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROP& 


TtmKBY  IN  EinioPB  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  extensive  and  once 
mighty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  empire  of  Rome. 
The  moet  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  strength  is  seated,  belongs  to  Asis. 
In  describing  Greece,  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  politically  forms  a  portion  of  the 
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ObllllMli 
P<ip«til 
Kikinia 
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III.  Ba/fana. 
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78.  Varna 
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81.  Toulnurkai 
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83.  Pravadi 

84.  Choumla 

85.  Baki  Djuma 

86.  RaHrad 

87.  Riutbuk 
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lis.  Maidanbek  13.  El  Baiaan 

116.  Gladnva  14.  Iibat 

117.  New  Onova  IS.  Ochrida 

118.  Paaarnvitx  16.  Molckba 

119.  Keupri  17.  Berat 

190.  KraaoKovaca  18.  Vallooa 

191.  Haaaoo  Paaha  19.  Tepeleni 
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158.  Trebiana 
ISO.  Nikiiki. 

SOWTH  PART. 
VIII.  .4»a»ia. 
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Turkiih  territory.  There  romainn  under  tlin  hcail  of  European  Turkey  a  comparatively 
■mall  portion  of  the  empire  ;  but,  as  it  contains  the  capital  and  the  aoat  of  (government,  it 
will  attbril  the  pmpor  occaoion  tor  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  power,  ruiourcet,  and 
character  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aipect, 
Turkey,  as  to  aito  and  boundaries,  forma  tho  moot  eautcrn  part  of  the  territory  of  southern 
Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also  unites  the  Medit(<r- 
lanoan  with  the  Black  Sua,  being  almuot  enclosed  by  their  various  bays  and  branches,  and 
by  that  long  range  of  Straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  of 
Constantinople,  by  which  those  two  great  seas  communicate.  On  the  northern  side,  it  has 
an  inland  boundary  bordering  on  Austria  and  un  Ilusnia.  The  Danube  terms  here  the  limit 
of  tho  central  Turkish  provinces,  and,  with  tho  fortresses  on  its  banks,  hns  been  the  main 
barrier  of  the  empire;  but  beyond  it  arc  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  VVallachia, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  tlic  Carpathian  mountains.  The  boundary  on  the 
aide  of  Greece  has  been  described  in  tlio  account  of  that  state. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  and  formidable  ran^e 
called  by  the  ancients  llomius  and  llho(lo()o  ;  by  the  Turks  Balkan,  Dcspoto  Dag,  Argentari; 
a  continuous  chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  tine  and  fruitful  plains ;  that  of  Roumelia  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  runiring  along  the  Danube.  Beyond  that  river 
are  tho  vast  watery  plains  of  Moldavia  and  WallacTiia. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the  whole 
border  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  witli  the  neighbouring  ])o\vcrs,  the  Danube  serves  very  little  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise  *,  it  is  more  famed  in  tho  dreadful  annals  of  war  tlian  in  tlie  peocenil 
records  of  commerce. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Qeography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
The  Geology  of  this  country  is  aimilar  to  that  of  Hungary 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany 
Turkey,  inclusive  of  Greece.  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered separately,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  parts,  however, 
lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
though  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  vegetation  very  similar 
to  that  of  those  countries.  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  in  a  more  southern 
latitude,  under  a  clear  sky,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a  different 
vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  our  attention  will  bo  principally 
confined  to  those  regions  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  their 
topography,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Toiirnefort,  indeed, 
visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  tho  peninsula ;  but  many  of  the 
botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  by  his  Herbarium,  and  his  famous  draw- 
ings, called  Velins  du  Museum,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris ;  while  the 
splendid  Flora  Gratca  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  still  far 
from  being  completed ;  and  among  that  portion  which  is  published,  however  valuable  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  general  reader.  The 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Dioscoridea  was  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  chief  object.  The  names  and 
reputed  virtues  of  several  plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elucidate  or  to  confirm  his  syno- 
nomy.  The  first  sketch  of  tho  Flora  Gncca  comprises  about  850 
492  species.    This,  however,  tho  author  observes,  "  may  be  considered 

as  containing  only  the  plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of 
Athens,  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Par- 
na.«siis,  on  tlie  steep  precipices  of  Delphi,  the  empurpled  mountains 
of  Hyniettus,  the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Pireus,  the 
olivc-prouiid  .surrounding  Athens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Boeotia." 
Tho  author  made  a  second  tour  in  Greece ;  and  in  February,  1795, 
he  visited  the  RIorca.  The  Violet  and  the  Primrose  welcomed 
him  in  the  Vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  {Jig. 
492.),  which  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  inclined  to  think  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
The  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to  travel, 
had  taste  enough  to  collect  nosegays  of  these  flowers.  The  Oaks 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains  presented  him  with  the  true  ancient 
misseltoe  {Lnranthus  europaus)  {fig.  493.),  which  still  serves  to 
Naicinui  Taseim.  make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misseltoe  of  Britain  is,  in  Greece,  seen 

only  on  the  Silver  Fir.  The  Jay,  still  called  by  its  classical  namo 
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Kisoo,  was  icrcamini;  amonj;  tlioso  Oakx,  and  the  Water  Ou/rl  {Sliirnui  Ciiirlu»),  flying 

nlimjf  the  rocky  nidoH  of  (h«  nlpiiio  rivuli'ls  of  Arcadia,  pro- 
srnti'd  itHclflo  Dr.  Sibtliorpo'H  rccoUfction  as  prolmhiy  the 
White  Blackbird  mcntioiipd  by  Aristotle  as  peculiar  to  the 
nPi|;hb<mrhnadof  Moiuit  (-"yilcni!.  Rut  in  vain  did  our  clas- 
sical traveller  l(x)k  for  the  beauty  of  the  Arcadian  shcphenl- 
essex,  or  listen  tor  the  pii)c  of  the  sylvan  twain.  Figures 
emaciated,  and  features  furrowed  with  poverty,  labour,  and 
care,  were  all  that  ho  met  with.  Tav^etus,  the  hi|;hest 
^  _  . .  iiountain  in  the  Morca,  and  almost  rivalling;  Parnassus,  was 

g4^^^    //  ascended  by  Dr.  Hibtiiorpe ;  but  the  (piantity  of  snow,  and 

cS?^  £/  the  jfreat  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow-travollcni 

©*'  from  roachinff  the  summit.  Panajfioti,  nephew  of  the  choriff, 

Lo»nii.u.  Emopou..  ^„,,  ^  p^p,,,^^  character,  accompanied  him  with  filly  of  his 

followers,  and  displayed  his  botanical  kiiowledf^e  by  showing^  Dr.  Sibthorpo  the  Darnel,  still 
culled  atpa,  ainon^  the  corn,  which  he  said  occasioned  dizziness;  and  also  a  wonderful  root, 
the  top  of  which  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  the  bottom  as  a  pur(;c.  This  proved  to  be  the 
Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the  very  same  propertied  were  attributed  by  Dioscorides.* 

Ureeco  is  very  mountainous.  The  summits  of  the  chain  of  Pimlus  are  variously  estimated 
at  8400  or  0000  feet.  Be  the  heif(ht  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  snow  remains  tlio  whole 
year  on  some  of  the  peaks.  The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  from  the  frosts.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Tripolitza,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  falls  to  8°  or  0°  (Reaumur) 
below  zero.  Still,  in  the  jieninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very 
elevated  situations,  where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
peculiar  causes  that  influence  the  climate  of  Tripolitza,  since  the  Peloponnesus  produces 
abundantly  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  as  sensible  to  cold 
as  the  Date  Palm.  This  thorny  plant,  which  is  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Me<1i- 
terranean  shores  of  Africa,  forms  strong  defensive  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Messenia.  Tho 
Date  does  not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ;  a  few  trees  of  it,  which  grow  near  Athens,  are 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.  On  the  eastern  coast.  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees  grow  as  far  inland  as  BoDotia,  Potidoia,  and  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount 
Olympus,  which  divides  Macedonia  from  Thessaly.  This  is  probably  the  limit  of  those 
trees;  at  least  there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  growth  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whose 
soil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  mostly  covered  with 
such  forests  as  characterise  the  temperate  zone.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who 
visited  the  lovely  vale  of  "  fair  Tempe,"  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who 
has  given  a  list  of  the  trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  and  Lemon, 
They  assuredly  grow  in  the  island  of  Lemnos  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  Sibthorpe  remarks 
that  the  climate  is  there  too  cool  to  ripen  their  fruit.  Tho  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia,  41°  N. 

To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  warmer  than  the  eastern.  Near  Epirus, 
between  39°  and  40°,  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Corfu,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Fig  and  the  Date. 

The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  from  Epirus  into  the  Ulyrian  provinces. 
The  Olive  and  Myrtle,  the  Orange  and  Jjemon,  adorn  the  romantic  rocks  that  skirt  tho 
mouth  of  the  Cattaro  ond  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Guarnero.  The  two  latter  do  not  go 
beyond : — the  Olive,  Myrtle,  and  Ijiiircl,  with  Quercus  coccifera,  Ilex,  and  ^gilops,  the 
Oriental  Hornbeam  {Carpimis  orientalis),  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  Omug),  the  Stone 
Pine  {Pinus  Pined),  the  Osyris  alba,  tho  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  the  shores  so 
&r  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  But  this  vegetation  wholly  ceases  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone :  these  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  and  remark- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Mount  Olympus  on  tho  east,  and  as  far  as  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  on  the  west,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the  Olive,  the 
shrubby  Jasmine  (Jagminum  fruticans),  Phillyra;a  media  and  angustifolia,  Styrax  officinale, 
the  Strawberry  tree  {Arbutus  Vnedo)  and  A.  Andrachne,  the  Myrtle  and  Pomegronate,  tho 
Cherry  Lourel,  and  Locust  tree  (JCercis  Silinunstrnm),  the  Pistachio  (Pistacia  Lcntiscus), 
and  P.  Terebinthus,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  and  Christ's  thorn,  Paliurus  australis,  Rhamnus, 
Alaternus,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspessulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay  {Laurus  nobilis),  Osyris 
alba,  the  Fig  {Ficus  Carica),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars  and  the  Aspen; 
Populus  pyromidalis  and  atheniensis,  the  Cypress  and  Stone  Pine,  the  Juniper  and  Savin, 
and  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  of  Cistus,  &c.  On  the  banks  of  running  waters 
and  in  damp  spots  are  the  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and  triandra,  viminalis  and 
capnea,  the  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  Willows,  the  Alder,  the  Chaste  tree  (.Vitev 

*  Sof  Smith'!  Lifn  of  Sibthorpe,  in  Reel's  Ci/eltpadh. 
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Agnui  et$itu$),  and  the  OInnndnr.  On  thn  ma  coMt,  the  Pinaitor  and  8tan«  Pinn,  Qurrouf, 
ytiKilnpM,  Sic.  Tho  iiiountaini  produce  Abica  taxifolia,  the  Bncch  and  Hiilix  ruluna  (tho«« 
thruo  i(ruw  in  tho  hitfhuMt  rotfiunii),  the  Hcotch  Fir,  tlie  Yew,  tho  comrnoii  Oak,  Oiitryn  viil- 
Ifurii,  tho  Aah  and  ChcNtnut  (tho  lattor  apccioa  on  tho  nuotii  of  iiitMloratu  clwntion),  tho  I  Inxel 
and  CuryliM  Colurna,  the  Anh,  tho  flat-loavod  Linio  {'ISlia  alaltjpliyUun),  the  Iluraochoatnut, 
tho  Borvico  tree  and  Mountain  Aih,  tho  Wild  Apple  and  Pour  truoi,  Pyru*  Aria  and  tnrmi- 
nalia,  tho  Ilox,  Qiivrcua  Ballota  and  Q.  coccitbra,  thoao  tliroo  apeciea  proibrriuK  tlie  low 
valluyH  and  plaina. 

Tlio  Choato  tree  ( ViUx  Agnua  cailut),  the  Terebinth  {PUtaeia  Terrbinthua),  tho  Shrubby 
Jaamine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olivo,  PoinoKranuto,  &.c.  ovurHhadow  tho  ImIIh  of  latria. 

The  Cyprom,  Ilox,  Quercua  coccifcra  ami  ^^ffilopa,  Outrya  vuiifaria,  tho  Oriental  Horn- 
beam, Fluwerinff  Aah,  Htono  Pino,  and  Cnpor  buali,  tno  Riiua  CutinuH,  Onyria  aibu,  Juniporua 
Oxycedrua  and  Bwcot  Day,  with  nmny  of  tlio  planta,  both  annual  and  perennial,  that  belong 
to  the  flora  of  tho  Mc<litorrancan,  grow  in  tho  cnvirona  of  Fiuine  and  Triciito. 

It  ia  remarkable  tliat  Junipcrua  niacrocarpa,  QucrcuH  iE^iiopa,  Curylua  Colurna,  Populua 
atheniensia,  tho  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutua  Andrachnc,  tho  lIorHochuHtnut,  the  Wild  ('nerry 
and  Cherry  Laurel,  tno  common  Almond  and  Pomcgrunato,  which  uro  indigcnoua  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  have  never  been  found  wild  to  tho  west  of  tho  Adriatic. 

A  few  of  the  planta  now  enumerated,  with  oome  othora  peculiar  to  the  laloa  of  Greece, 
deaerve  a  more  particular  notice.  Tourncfurt  aaya,  that,  except  Pinka  and  July-flowcra,  we 
liave  no  flne  flowcra  but  what  camo  originally  from  tho  Levant.  Tubcroaea,  Ilyncintha, 
Narciasuaea,  and  Iriaca  are  derived  fVom  that  country,  and,  above  all,  tho  Rununculua  and 
Tulip ;  and  though  thcao  may  have  boon  nativca  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it  ia  certain  that  moat 
of  them  wore  introduced  to  our  gardens  through  tho  medium  of  Conatantinople.  '  The  latter 
formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  northern  Europe,  that  a  ainglo  bulb  haa  eold  for  a 
aum  equal  to  500  guineaa.  Holland  now  yielda  the  beat  Hyacintha  and  Ranunculuaca,  rec- 
tified, aa  Tournefort  calla  it,  by  the  culture  of  the  induatrioua  Dutch.  Tho  Turka  have  long 
been  attached  to  thcao  flowora,  and  it  waa  the  Vizier  Kara  Muatapha,  who  "  miacarried  be- 
fore Vienna  in  1083,  that  ia  aaid  to  havo  brought  tho  latter  plant  (Ranunculut  aMialicu$) 
{fig.  404.)  into  fashion.  In  order  to  amuse  hia  master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  extremely  loved 
hunting,  privacy,  and  aolitude,  he  inaenaiblv  inspired  him  with  a  fancy  for  flowera ;  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Ronunculusea  were  what  he  most  admired,  he  wrote  to  all  the  bashaws 
throughout  the  empire,  to  send  him  roots  and  seeda  of  tho  fineat  aorta  they  could  lay  hands 
upon.  The  chiefs  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  outdid  all  tho  others  in 
thus  paying  their  court  to  him.  Thence  came  those  admirable  species  of  Ranunculus,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  flne  gardens  of  Constantinople  and  Paris.  The  seeds  which  were  aent 
to  the  vizier,  and  those  propagated  by  405 

private  men,  produced  vast  varieties. 
The  ambassadors  prided  themselves  on 
sending  them  to  their  respective  mas- 
ters, and  in  Europe  they  were  improved 
by  culture.  M.Malaval  contributed  not  a 
little  thereto  at  Marseilles ;  ho  furnish- 
ed France  with  them,  and  all  foreign 
countries."  The  Anemone  of  our  gar- 
dens {A.  hortenns)  (Jig.  405.)  abounds 
in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Milo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago are  covered,  says  Tournefort,  like 
a  carpet,  thick  set,  and  as  it  were  stud- 
ded, with  anemones  of  all  colours:  they 
are  single,  yet  from  their  seeds  come 
Rinuncuiui  Aiiiikiu.  the  most  splendid  varieties  that  are  seen  Anemone  iiorisnaw. 

in  our  parterres.  "  But,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  of  all  the  rare  plants  growing  in 
Milo,  the  prickly  Pimpernel,  or  prickly  shrubbjr  Burnet  {Poterium  spinosum)  (Jig.  40(9.), 
was  that  which  pleased  us  most :  we  hod  met  with  it  before  in  Candiu ;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  this  plant,  which  requires  great  care  to  raise  in  our  gardens,  could  be  so 
common  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  an  undcr-shrub,  called  in  vulgar  Greek  Slabida:  besides 
the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  the  Slahc  ol"  Dioscoridos.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  these  islands,  towards  multiplving  the  pasturages, 
and  transforming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  they  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  it ;  in  on  instant  the  wind  carries  the 
flames  far  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fall  fetch  out 
an  excellent  herbage  from  tlicse  burnt  lands,  and  this  much  sooner  than  in  France,  because 
It  never  freezes  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows."  The  Isle  of  Serpho,  and  a  few  other 
islands,  alone  produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  Pink  (Dianlhut  arboreui)  (Jig.  407.),  the 
Jiscovcry  of  which  seems  to  have  delighted  Tournefort  more  than  almost  any  other  circum- 
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■Unro  in  thn  wlinlo  cmtms  of  Ilia  tmvelii.  ||o  intnulurcd  It  tn  thn  Riiyiil  Unrilnm  Hi  |*iirli, 
whuro  it  nmiiitaiiuxl  it«  honour,  liu  tulia  \u,  ■miiliit  an  inHnitti  nuntlmr  »('  Mmn'ti  plNnl*  IViint 
the  Mino  Country. 

nuin  liadnnuni  m  tho  produce  of  a  vnry  iiand«omo  «|N*ri(iii  of  ('iiitu*i  wpII  known  In  cHir 
gftrdona,  the  C.  crcticun  (Jig,  4UH.)i  tho  Lcdoii  of  UioworidM,  in  whoN  lima  lhi>  tfiiin  thdt 
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exuded  tVoni  tlio  KinndM  of  tho  leaves  waa  obtained  by  driviuK  goata  in  Mwmg  (h»  ahriiht,  nr 
by  these  animalH  naturiillv  browainf;  upon  thorn,  whon  tho  aubttanco  ndhtirtiN  to  thnir  hair 
and  beards.  Now  that  thia  subHtanuo  is  coHoctcd  to  supply  a  inoru  nxtondud  «)onMnt<r«<i>,  • 
490  puculiur  instrument  (Jig.  49U.)  is  employed  tlir  tho  piir|iiw«|  whttth 

IS  floured  and  doscribixl  b^  Tournoiurt,  and  tho  nouuritt'y  of  wiiii'it 
is  attested  by  Siebcr,  in  his  Voyage  (o  Crete,  "  It  is  a  kliul  of  nkp, 
with  a  double  row  of  lon^;  leatlicrn  straps.  It  was  in  tliu  lipnl  of 
tho  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  |  ciroiiniNtNiit'iiM  iMii<tiit> 
sary  to  the  gathering  of  Ladanum.  Suven  or  eight  Ciiiiiilry  IhJIoWNi 
in  their  shirts  and  drawers,  wore  brushing  tho  plaiits  wllh  IliPir 
whips ;  the  straps  whereof,  by  rubbing  against  thu  loav^N  »('  IhlM 
shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking  on  llio  lonvi^s  I 
this  is  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  tho  plant,  wliicli  swuats  Ihruugll 
the  texture  of  those  leaves  like  a  fktty  dew,  in  Hhining  dM)w,  hh 
clear  as  turpentine.  When  tho  whips  are  sutHainntlyliidt^ti  wlill 
this  grease,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape  it  oloaii  oli'  thu  NtrHjM,  Hlid 
make  it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  dittcront  size ;  this  is  wiml  lUiintiM 
to  us,  under  tho  name  of  Ladanu7n  or  Ijabduuum,  A  iiwil  who  Iti 
diligent  will  gather  3  lbs.  per  day  or  mure,  which  they  soil  llir  it 
crown  on  tho  spot:  this  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleasant  than  laburluus,  hiieniiso  It  niiist  hti 
done  in  the  sultry  time  of  tho  day,  and  in  tho  deadest  calm;  and  yet  tho  iiiiroHt  IdMlniuilii 
cannot  be  obtained  free  fVom  filth,  because  the  winds  of  tho  preceding  day  liavu  liluwii  diiitl 
upon  the  shrubs."  About  50  cwt.  of  it  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  soul  exejiiiilvi'ly 
to  Constantinople. 

(iiim  Tragacanth  is  a  no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Giiin  Ladanum,  ami  Ajiii^nr)* 
to  be  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha  (Jig.  WO.)  niid  A,  cretloiis  {Jig,  Wl ), 
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but  of  others  of  the  same  genus,  which  form  a  group,  distinguished  by  thuir  permanpnt  lottf- 
(talks,  which  eventually  become  apinescent  Toumefort  describes  tho  Cretan  planti  niiil 
figures  a  specimen,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant.  "  We  had  tho  pleasure,"  nays  he,  "  tif 
leisurely  examining  ttie  Gum  Trngananth  upon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  In  llm  eltme 
of  June  and  in  tho  foUowinff  months.     During  that  time,  the  nourishing  iuico  of  thiti  nlitiiti 
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thickened  by  the  heat,  bunts  the  greater  part  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it.  It  not  onlv 
accumulates  in  the  heart  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  which 
are  disposed  in  rays.  This  sap  coagulates  in  file  ii?ntE,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  bark;  and 
these  filaments,  striking  through  the  bark,  gradually  work  their  way  out,  as  they  are  pushed 
forwarid  by  tlie  new  moisture  that  the  roots  afford.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  substance 
becomes  hardened,  and  forms  either  lumps  or  twisted  lamina>,  similar  to  worms  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sap;  it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  tlie  fibres  of 
this  plant  contributes  to  the  expression  of  tlie  Gum  Trogacanth.  These  fibres,  disentangle 
like  hemp,  being  pulled  and  trotlden  by  the  feet  of  shepiiords  and  of  horses,  shrink  up  with 
heat,  and  facilitate  the  issuing  of  the  extravasated  juice."  Sieber,  however,  in  his  Cretan 
voyage,  tells  us  he  could  not  learn  that  the  Cretan  Astragal  (Astragalus  creticus)  produced 
any  Gum  Tragacanth.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  Tragacantb,  we  know,  is  yielded  by  the  Astra- 
galus gummifera  of  La  Billardiere,  who,  however,  observes,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of 
fin2  Tournetbrt,  that  it  is  not  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day  that  tJiis 
substance  flows,  but  during  the  night,  and  a  little  af\er  sunrise ;  and 
he  even  thinks  that  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a  heavy  dew,  is  neces- 
sary for  its  production ;  and  states  that  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon 
only  go  in  search  of  this  substance  when  the  mountain  has  been 
covered  during  the  night  with  thick  clouds. 

Those  kinds  of  wood  which  we  consider  among  the  most  precious 
are  burnt  by  the  Greeks  for  fuel.  In  Amorgos  they  consume  nothing 
but  Mastich  and  the  Cypress-leaved  Cedar  (Juniperus  lycia)  (Jig, 
502.)  which  produces  Olibanum.  The  Greeks  make  use  of  this  latter 
in  tlieir  fishing  excursions.  At  the  stern  of  the  galley  they  have  a 
sort  of  grating,  into  which  the  wood  is  put,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
In  the  night  it  is  set  fire  to ;  and  while  the  fish  are  following  the 
boat,  attracted  by  the  light,  they  strike  at  them  with  a  trident  or 
three-forked  javelin.  This  wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of 
Amorgos,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought  from  the  adjoin- 
ing island.  In  the  town  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  for  firing  of  the  most 
fragrant  description.  "  Nothing  is  used,"  says  Sieber,  "  but  Sage,  Thyme,  Cistus,  Cypress 
wood  (Jig,  503.),  Marjoram,  and  Lavender ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  delightfiil  country,  where 

not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  the  balsamic  odour  of 
the  numerous  .  romatic  plants,  especially  after  a  shower 
of  rain,  but  where  the  very  smoke  is  perfumed  with  the 
fragrance  of  the  wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made." 

The  Mastich  and  Terebinth  are  gum-resins,  for  which 
the  island  of  Srio  is  especi- 
ally celebrated.  The  former 
is  the  product  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (Jig.  504). 
Olivier  says  that  "  Mnstich 
must  he  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  productions  of  the 
island,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Scio  owe  to  it  a  part  of 
their  privileges,  and  tiie  cul- 
tivators much  of  their  iiule- 
pcndence  and  comli)rt.  The 
Leiitiscus  wliicli  yields  it 
no  way  differs  from  tiiut 
which  grows  in  the  soutli 
of  Europe  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  from  which  no  Mastich  can  be  pro- 
cured. Some  slight  varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio,  with  leaves  of  a  greater  or  less  size, 
which  are  owing  to  culture,  and  perpetuated  by  gratis  niid  layers. 

"In  order  to  obtain  tiie  Mastich,  it  is  customary  to  make  slight  and  numerous  incisions  in 
the  trunk  ond  prii.cipal  bronches,  from  the  15th  to  the  20tli  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  From  these  clefts  a  lifiuid  juice  insensibly  trickles,  whicii  hardens  by  degrees, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  tree  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  even  fiills 
on  the  ground.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  removed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
ment, half  an  incii  broiid  at  the  extremity.  Frequently  a  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  tree, 
that  the  Mastich  niny  not  bo  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt.  According  to  regulations 
made  on  the  subject,  the  first  gathering  cannot  take  place  before  the  27th  of  August.  It 
lasts  eight  consecutive  days,  and  fresh  incisions  are  inocie  up  to  the  25th  of  September,  when 
a  new  liarvest  takes  place,  which  again  occupies  eight  days.   After  that  period  the  trees  ore 
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not  cut  again ;  but  until  the  19th  of  November,  tlie  Mastich  that  continues  to  flow  is  col- 
lected on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week ;  and  it  is  forbidden  after  that  period  to 
gather  any. 

"  A  curious  experiment,  whicli  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  hearing.  As 
it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  tlie  Lcntiscua  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  government,  a  Turk, 
hoping  to  evade  tiie  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Mastich,  grafted  some  Lentisk  plants  on  young 
Terebinths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  man  was  surprised,  some  years  after,  to  find 
that  from  the  incision  he  had  made,  a  substance  exuded,  which  combined  the  odour  and  qua- 
lities of  Mastich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Masticli  is  collected  in  twenty-one  villages, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  and  the  (]uanlity  ai.iouiits,  on  an  average,  to  rather  more 
than  125,()()U  lbs.  45,0()0  lbs.  belong  to  the  Aga,  who  tiirms  the  article ;  and  they  are  paid 
to  him  by  the  cultivators  as  a  tax  for  tiio  permission  of  growing  it.  The  surplus  brings 
them  in  about  50  paras  for  iJj  lbs.  (ratiicr  less  than  a  shilling),  and  tiiey  are  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  but  tiic  contractor.  Tlie  best  and  finest  quality  is  sent 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  signior's  palace.  The  second  sort  goes  to  Cairo, 
and  passes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamelukes;  while  merchants  only  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities." 

It  is  hardly  possible  tliat  the  quantity  of  Mastich  afforded  by  the  island  of  Scio  can  supply 
tlie  great  consumption  of  tiiis  article  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  A  traveller,  indeed,  assured 
Olivier  that  the  Lentiscus  is  cultivated  in  tlio  interior  of  Natolia.  Tliroughout  the  Otto- 
man empire,  it  is  an  universal  practice  for  all  tiie  women,  even  tlie  Franks,  to  chew 
Mastich  almost  incessantly.  It  softens  in  tiie  mouth,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  while  it  strengthens  the  gums  and  whitens  the  teeth.  It  is  also  used  tor  fumi- 
gation and  perfumes ;  as  a  remedy  for  various  diseases,  and  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 
bread. 
The  Terebintli  flows  naturally  in  summer  from  clefts  in  the  bark  of  another  species  of 
Pistacia,  the  P.  Terebinthus  (Jig.  505.).  It  is  at  first  liquid, 
and  of  a  bluish,  greenish,  or  yellowish  white ;  but  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  commonly 
called  Scian  Terebinth,  being  principally  grown  in  that  island. 
But  its  flow  is  facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  natives 
make,  every  spring,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Every  morning,  after  the  coolness  of  night  has  condensed  it, 
this  substance  is  collected  with  a  spatula,  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive 
it.  As  the  gum,  thus  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter,  it  is  purified  by  being  run  through  small 
baskets,  after  having  been  liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  Terebinth  trees  afford  but  little  gum  in  proportion  to 
their  size ;  for  an  individual  60  years  old,  and  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but  ten  or  eleven 
ounces  annually.  As  n  natural  consequence,  the  Terebinth  is 
verj'  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Part  is  consumed  in  the  Levant, 
and  the  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  called  Ve- 
netian Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  terebinth  of  Scio  is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  pure :  that 
which  is  really  so  may  be  known  by  its  thickness,  and  by  ]X)ssnssing  a  more  agieeable  odour 
than  the  turpentine  of  the  spruce  and  other  fir  trees ;  it  is  also  destitute  of  bitterness  and 
acridity. 

A  species  of  Cynips,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth,  occasions 
galls  and  large  excrescences,  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  very  limpid  and  odoriferous 
resin. 

The  Ferula  of  the  ancients,  the  vapS)?!  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  allied  to 
the  Assafcctida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Fennels,  and  referred  by  most  authors  to  the 
F.  communis;  wliile  Toumelbrt,  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skinosa,  where  it  is  still 
called  Narthcca,  says : — " It  bears  a  stalk  five  feet  high,  three  inches  thick:  at  every  ten 
inches  there  is  a  knot,  branched  at  each  knot,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  two  linos  thick:  the 
hollow  of  this  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match: 
this  fire  holds  a  goal  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damaging  the 
bark,  which  makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  from  one  place  to  another :  our  sailors 
laid  in  a  good  store  of  it.  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  may  help  to  explain 
a  passage  in  Ilesiod,  who,  speaking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that 
he  brought  it  in  a  ferula.  The  foundation  of  tiiis  fal)le  doubtless  proceeds  from  Prometheus 
being  the  inventor  of  the  steel  that  strikes  fire  from  the  flint.  In  all  probability  Prometheus 
made  use  of  the  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a  match,  and  taught  men  how  to  preserve  fire 
in  the  stalks  of  tliis  plant.  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upon,  but  too  light  to 
hurt  in  striking ;  and,  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wisely 
ordained  the  first  men  that  drank  wine  to  make  use  of  this  plant,  because,  being  heated  with 
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azceasive  drinking,  they  would  often  break  one  another's  heads  with  the  ordinary  canes. 
The  priests  of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  these  stalks  when  they  walked  ;  and 
Pliny  observes  that  this  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen 
it  is  rank  poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  of  this  observation,  there  being  nothing  but 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  for  making  low  stools :  they  take  the 
dried  stalks,  and  by  placing  them  alternately  in  length  and  breadth,  they  form  them  into 
cubes,  fastened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-stools 
of  the  ladies  of  Amorgos.  What  a  different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula 
to!  Plutarch  and  Strabo  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer's  works  enclosed  in  a 
casket  of  ferula,  on  account  of  its  lightness :  the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plant, 
and  then  covered  with  some  rich  stuff  or  skin,  set  off  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wine.  Samos  was  chiefly  famed  for  its  Mus- 
cadine, notwithstanding  that  Strabo  was  ravished  with  every  individual  thing  in  it,  except 
the  wine;  but  "belike,"  says  Tournefort,  "he  never  tasted  the  Muscadine  wine;  or,  per- 
haps, they  never  bethought  themselves  then  of  making  any."  Naxos  had  two  fables  related 
of  it,  that  the  women  are  brought  to  bed  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  there  flows  a 
spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of  Greece  are  in  common  use  throughout  Italy. 
They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  ancient  medals  repre- 
sented garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  wines,  according  to  Tour- 
nefort, have  just  tartness  enough  to  qualify  their  lusciousness ;  and  the  lusciousness,  far  from 
being  fulsome,  is  attended  with  that  delicious  balm,  which,  in  those  who  have  tasted  the 
Candian  wines,  begets  a  contempt  for  all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any 
other  nectar  when  he  reigned  king  of  this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting 
juice,  at  least  in  the  night-time,  and  then  they  make  clear  work.  The  Greeks  drink  it 
night  and  day,  without  water,  and  in  small  draughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the 
remembmnce  of  their  misery.  When  water  is  poured  on  these  wines,  the  glass  looks  as  if 
it  were  full  of  clouds,  shot  through  with  fluctuating  curling  threads,  occasioned  by  the  great 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominates  in  this  delicious  liquid. 

Malmsey,  or  Malvoise,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Malwisi  in  that  island,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  produce  of  Crete ;  and  it  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  Italians,  that  they  have  a 
proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  "  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain."  Sieber  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  making  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wine, 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcudi  :* — "  Lord  God !  thou 
who  lovest  mankind,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it :  bless 
our  vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thou  hast 
blessed  this  drink  of  the  Apostles.  O  Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
and  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  thy  disciples,  send  now  thy 
Holy  Spirit  on  this  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name !" 

The  botanist  need  not  be  told  that  the  currants  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine ;  though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are 
garden  currants  in  a  dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of  a  vine ;  but 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  They  derive  their  name 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ;  and  as  they  are  seedless,  Linnrous  considered 
them  a  variety  of  the  common  Vine  {Vitis  vinifera),  and  called  it  |3  Corinthiaca  apyrena. 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  brought  a  living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  from  ihe  ruins  of  Corinth, 
with  no  small  trouble  and  care ;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  Sir  James  E. 
Smith  doubts  whether  tlie  "  Zante  Currant"  wliich  is  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in  some  other 
curious  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  that  island,  pre-eminently  styled,  for  its  beauty,  "  Zante, 
fior  di  Levante,"  be  the  same  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of  commerce. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology, 
The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  is  unquestionably  less  known  than  that  of  many  far  distant 
regions,  inhabited  by  savages  or  barbarians.  The  baneful  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  shown  in 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  themselves  on  their  contempt  ffar 
knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  has  been  condemned  to  bend  beneath  its  gall- 
ing yoke.  No  part  of  Eutope  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philosophic  zoologist  than 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  no  part  has  been  so  completely  unexplored.  Our 
ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  can  only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  abounding  in  lofly  chains  of  mountains,  rich  and  majestic  forests,  fruitful 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  many  animals  now  rarely  seen  in  more  populous  and  civilized  countries  here  enjoy 
their  native  range ;  and  others  may  probably  exist,  still  unknown  to  science.  The  proximity, 
slso,  of  Western  and  Minor  Asia,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  European  Turkey  is  that  "  border  country"  where  the 
two  great  zoological  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  blend. 

*  Diiill  on  the  silo  of  the  ruinn  of  Arcadia. 
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Among  tho  birds  are  found  several  of  those  wadinfr  Rnecicx,  more  cnmmnn  to  thn  wnrm 
ehorcH  ot  Africa.  That  singular  bird,  the  European  or  Pink-colourod  Fluntinip),  Im  n  lV)ii|unnt 
visiter  to  the  salt-water  pools  and  marshes,  accompanied  by  tho  Pelican  (^)f,  (MNI,)  Hiid  tiintiy 
other  waterfowl;  and  the  stork  builds  unmolested  on  the  magnificent  ruiiin  of  tho  iinciont 
temples. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  better  known.  The  horses,  originally  brought  l^oin  th<* 
neighbouring  shores  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  still  replenished  by  constant  JntorugitrNU  with 
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those  countries,  are  naturally  fine.  The  cattle  are  very  large,  furnished  with  iirnpio  homMi 
and  are  apparently  of  the  same  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.  Tlio  Wnlluohiiin  ithonp 
{fig.  507.)  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  singularity  of  their  noma;  tlioy  (livpr({0  nlrnost 
at  right  angles  from  the  head,  are  very  long,  and  are  spirally  twisted:  this  hrentl,  which  in 
white,  is  derived  from  the  Cretan,  and  in  form  resembles  the  old  unimproved  bremi  of  Bngr- 
land ;  but  the  wool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on  tho  thitfli*  Hiul  Um, 
The  superstition  of  the  Turks  leads  them  to  abhor  pigs.  The  Turkish  proyhounil,  though 
well  formed,  is  a  disgusting  little  animal,  iTx>m  the  skin  being  almost  destituto  of  hair. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography, 

The  Turks,  or  Toorks,  are  a  numerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  tho  hiffh  sontfftl 
regions  of  Tartarv,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  along  tho  border  of  thn  Altafi 
Their  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  fair  and  ruddy  complexions,  diRtiniiuiNli  thoni 
from  the  meagre,  diminutive,  and  almost  deformed  aspect  of  the  Mongolti,  tho  otimr  rulititf 
Tartar  race.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbourR,  they  wora  utlrttt;tou 
by  the  rich  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  through  KhornHNiin  into  PorMln, 
The  princes  of  the  Seljuc  dynasty  had,  at  the  above  period,  established  (Ull  Rwny  over 
Persia.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  thn  (Irenk 
empire  and  the  Saracen  princes.  They  were  triumphant;  and  established  in  ARia  Minor 
what  wos  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  ond  tho  Holy  I,ftnd. 
At  this  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties,  HiU  tholr  (hll 
was  preparing.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  rude  bands  were  guilty,  formed  oiio  of  tho 
chief  motives  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  tho  criiiiadeH. 
The  Ijatin  nations  poured  in  with  a  force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand ;  anti 
the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  sumo  timu,  tho 
Mongols,  under  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tartary,  fbllowod  thn  trncns  of 
the  Turks,  wrested  from  them  Persia,  and  subverted  the  caliphate.  At  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  once  proud  dynasties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a  number  of  Nenttnred 
chieflains,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obtigod 
to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongol  khans  of  Persia. 

Othmap,  or  Ottoman,  one  of  their  chiefs,  was  the  man  who,  in  1390  oroctin({  an  Inde- 
pendent standard,  founded  the  mighty  Ottoman  empire.  He  appeared  first  undnr  tho  aspect 
of  a  Scythian  chief,  a. leader  of  shepherds  and  bandits;  but  first  conquering  ond  then  uniting 
under  his  standard  a  number  of  neighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a  lormidabjn  military 
force.  His  successor,  Orchan,  having  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a  capital,  which  almost 
defied  tho  imperial  metropolis  Constantinople.  His  successors  continually  augniniitnd  their 
force  by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  trained  to  arms  the  captivo  youth  of  the 
conquered  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  the  docrepid  CTrnnk  ninpiro, 
until  the  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  the  dominion  of  thn  (JinsaN, 

The  Turkish  empire  was  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constant  inoplt*, 
in  1453,  by  Mahomet  II.  The  power  of  t£e  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  ail  Kiimpts  In 
the  succeeding  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  all  tho  Arnhinn  const 
on  the  Red  Sea.  In  Europe  they  rendered  tributary  the  Crimea  and  the  onimtrii's  along 
the  Danube ;  they  over-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  liiid  singn  to  Vienna. 
When  afikirs  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  took  tho  alHrm,  nnrl  alt  tJie 
princes  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repeatedly  ririvon  imek 
with  prodigious  loss.     At  tea,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  and 
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the  knights  of  St.  John,  the  Turks  lonff  carried  all  before  them :  they  siiNluod  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  all  the  Greek  islands ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  little  rock  of  Malta  that  their 
progress  received  a  check. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
tlie^  hod  rendered  themselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed;  the  grand  signior 
resigned  himself  to  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  seraglio ;  and  the  revolts  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  the  European  powers  began  to  make 
war  with  regular  armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  tbllowcd  the 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  Russia  began  to  develope  her  gigantic  energies,  the 
star  of  Ottoman  ascendency  rapidl;  declined.  Defeated  in  every  battle,  losing  several  of 
their  finest  provinceH,  and  holding  the  rest  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  In  the  last  war,  indeed.  General  Dicbitsch  entered  Adrianopic,  and  saw  the 
rood  to  the  capital  open ;  though  peace  was  then  granted  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turkey 
has  since  undergone  a  still  deeper  humiliation,  Imvmg  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  by 
Ibrahim,  son  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  wiien  she  was  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia, 
her  mortal  enemy,  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  and  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portions  of 
her  territory. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 

The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  European  power,  but 
ana  'B  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  model.     Its  principle  is  the  sub- 

'"'■-  jection  of  the  whole  administration,  civil,  military,  and  religious, 

to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.  The  grand  nignior,  (Jig. 
508.),  the  "shadow  of  God,"  and  "  refuge  of  the  world,"  is  consider- 
ed as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all 
the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.  Se- 
lim  I.,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of 
caliph  ;  but  sultan,  or  grand  signior,  is  that  by  which  the  ruler 
of  Turkey  is  best  known.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  veneration  for 
tlie  Othman  fiimily,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  revolu- 
tions, the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after  cutting  off  the  head  of 
one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next 
.  heir  to  the  throne.    Under  the  Mussulman  system,  the  spiritual 

ra      ignior.  ^^^  temporal  powers  being  considered  as  essentially  one,  a  pecu- 

liarly sacred  character  is  communicated  to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  Accoriiing  to  profound 
Mahometan  doctors,  nothing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.      He  is  considered 
also  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  those  dedicated  to  pious  uses. 
The  vizier  {fig.  509.),  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire 
KQQ  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state.  Tiic  grand  signior  does  not  Rven, 

like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, but  delegates  tiiat  function  also  to  his  minister ;  who,  thus 
invested  with  tlie  authority  of  supreme  magistrate,  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  ofHces,  puts  to  death  all  who  oppose  his  mea- 
sures, and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving  at  court  in  his 
absence  a  pacha,  under  the  title  ofcaimacan.  He  is  also  accus- 
tomed to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  examine  the  weights, 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods;  and,  on  discovering  any  defi- 
ciency, to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  the  offender  by  the  ear  to  the 
door  of  his  shop,  or  even  strike  off  his  head.  The  divan  consisted 
formerly  of  six  pachas  of  tiiree  tails ;  but  of  late  has  been  formed 
of  the  principal  state  officers :  the  two  cadi  askerg,  or  judges  of 
the  army ;  the  kiaia  bey,  who  forms  a  sort  of  reis  ejfendi  {Jig.  510.), 
an  officer  combining  the  functions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  for  the 
home  and  foreign  departments ;  the  tcflerdar  ejfendi,  or  general  treasurer  of  the  empire ; 
the  tchehhi  effendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary ;  the  capitan  pacha  {fig.  511.),  or  lord  high 
admiral.  In  general,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  functions  in  this  and  in 
a  European  court  or  ministry ;  a  circumstance  from  which  confusion  is  often  apt  to  arise. 

The  miiflis,  and  ulema,  or  body  of  mnllahK,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a  mitional  coimcil.  They  are  not,  as 
has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of  religion ;  tliough  since  the  Koran  and  its  com- 
mentaries form  the  only  law  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  mollahs  receive  their  education  in  the 
madresses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques,  they  bear  quite  a  sacred  character.  The 
mufti  {fig.  512.)  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dignity ;  he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sul- 
tan, an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him, 
while  he  advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vizier.     No  great  measure  of  state  can  be 
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regularly  taken,  or  command  the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a  fetwa  from  tiie  mufti. 
The  sultan  cannot  behead  him;  and  though  Murad  IV.  sought  to  evade  this  statute  by 
pounding  him  in  a  mortar,  the  interpretation  was  scarcely  considered  sound,  and  has  not  been 
followed.  The  sultan,  liowever,  in  case  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  possesses,  or  at  least  exer- 
cises, the  power  of  deposing  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subserviency ; 
though  at  other  times  that  officer,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  members  of  the  ulema 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  mufti,  after  strict  examination,  and  with  some  regard  to  heredi- 
tary claim ;  but  the  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
from  pure  fevour. 

Justice  is  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema :  those  in  the  large  towns  are  termed 
mollahs,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  cadis;  the  nominations  being  made  by  the  sultan  from  a 
list  presented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 
At  the  divan  hanneh,  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a  written  statement  of  the  case,  which 
must,  however,  be  comprised  in  a  page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom.  The 
parties  then  plead  ;  two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side  ;  and  the  decision  is 
given  on  the  spot.  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  venal.  Few  judges 
are  inaccessible  to  a  bribe ;  and  false  witnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless, 
than  in  almost  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a  tolerable  chance ;  but 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  afford  a  mine  of  wealth  to  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a  process  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.  In  this  palace,  or  prison,  arc 
immured  500  or  600  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  wherever  Turks  can  rule,  or  Tartars  ravage.  The  pachas 
and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
effective  mode  of  gaining  imperial  fiivour.  Into  these  recesses  only  short  and  stolen  glance? 
have  been  cast  by  Europeans;  but  their  reports  attest  a  splendour  like  that  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Arabian  tales :  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive  or  walnut  wood,  curiously 
carved,  richly  gilded,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  the  floors 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets.  The  sultan  does  not  marry,  judging  his  place  too 
high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equality.  From  the  multitude  of  beauties,  however,  he 
selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis  or  favourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con- 
founded under  the  appellation  of  odalisques,  or  slaves.  The  number  seven  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  when  a  vacancy  is  wanted,  it  can  be  effected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the 
old  seraglio,  a  dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  fiivourites  of  the  prince  imme- 
diately on  his  death.  These  imprisoned  beauties  are  guarded  by  numerous  bands  of  unfor- 
tunate slaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.  The  gates  and  outer 
apartments  are  yarded  by  white  eunuchs ;  but  black  eunuchs,  ren- 
dered safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  interior  recesses. 
Many  of  these  personages  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kislar  afja 
{fig.  513.),  their  chief,  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  em- 
pire, and  even  a  sort  of  head  of  the  church.  In  another  palace  are 
reared  a  great  body  of  ichoglans,  or  pages,  trained  in  all  graceful 
exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sultan.  They 
are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of  state,  though  in  that  capacity  thev 
are  viewed  with  utter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefs  who  have  forced 
their  way  by  merit  and  services.  Another  class  of  eminent  characters 
in  this  court  consists  of  the  mutes.  A  Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on 
his  soft,  requires  incessant  attendance :  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers, 
must  be  at  any  moment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  quests ;  he  must  therefore  have  some  one 
before  whom  he  can  speak  without  reserve,  and  without  fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  pul)- 
lic  i  but  many,  to  reach  such  high  employments,  foign  themselves  to  be  labuurin"  under 
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these  inflrmitics.  Dwarfs,  by  a  taste  which  seems  common  to  uncultivated  minds,  are  also 
favourites ;  and  when  any  individual  unites  the  perfections  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a 
dwart^  he  becomes  one  to  whom  the  highest  value  is  attached. 

The  linancea  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  very  deep  mystery ;  indeed,  their  amount 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  mto  the  treasury.  The  lands 
held  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  service  ;  and 
thus  is  deOayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janissaries.  By 
a  similar  assignment  of  land,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishments  are  supported ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  to  maintain  the  state  belonging 
to  her  rank.  The  numerous  princesses  are  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
opulent  individuals,  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  which  they 
are  doomed  to  endure  from  the  haughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.  Of  the  direct  con- 
tribution the  principal  is  the  haratsh,  or  capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
who  are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied  extremely ;  the  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  six, 
or  three  piastres,  according  to  the  diflerent  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the  contri- 
butore ;  but  there  is  much  that  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  tliis  impost 
In  the  subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  haratsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  from  them  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  pleased 
to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  is  at 
least  highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  Hence 
it  was  calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded 
500,000.  In  short,  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  are  regularly  put  up  to  sale.  Forfeiture 
and  confiscation  form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  held  the  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  service.  The  customs 
are  considerable,  being  levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the  attempts  to  establish 
on  excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection.  One  most  pernicious 
resource  is  that  of  the  monopoly  of  grain.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  sums  of  money 
actually  enter  the  mt'rt,  or  imperial  treasury.  De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  of 
8,000,(KIO{.,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upwards 
of  6,000,000/. 

The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  the  terror  of  the  greatest  powere  in  Europe, 
and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  has  undergone  no  formal  change.  It  is  supported 
on  a  basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  thing  of  an  hereditary 
character.  All  the  lands  ue  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  among  the 
zaims  and  timariots,  on  condition  that  they  bring  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lots.  The  number  of  timars 
and  zaimets  is  stated  at  50,160;  and  the  collective  force  which  they  ought  to  brin<^  into 
the  field  at  150,000.  The  troop  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to  tlieir  standards  only  between 
the  days  of  St.  George  and  St.  Demetrius ;  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  April  and  tho 
middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprakli,  or  feudatory  troops ;  the  rest  are 
the  capiculi,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  regular  force.  Of 
these  last,  the  chief  have  hitherto  been 
the  janissaries  {fig.  514.),  who  for  a 
long  period  might  be  said  to  hold  at 
their  disposal  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
their  aga  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers 
(Jig.  515.).  They  originated  in  a  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  first  sultans,  who, 
selecting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 
captives,  trained  them  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  in  all  the  exer- 
cises fitting  them  for  war.  They  were 
afterwards,  however,  recruited  out  of 
the  Mussulman  population,  many  of 
whom  even  solicited  a  nominal  admis- 
sion, with  a  view  to  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  attached  to  the  order.  The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue  of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  implies  only  a 
force  of  40,000.  Recently,  however,  this  powerfiil  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vigorous 
and  bloody  measures  of  Mahraoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertion  to 
organise  a  new  force  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  other  European  powers.  There  is  also 
a  paid  force  of  spahis,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amount,  a  gieat 
proportion  is  required  foi  the  body-guard  of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ;  so  that 
the  field-armies  of  the  Turks  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  toprakli,  or  feudatories,  a  huge 
tumultuary  mass,  resembling  the  armies  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Their  order  of 
encampment  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of  coins  taken  in  the  hand  and  scattered  over 
a  table ;  and  their  march  resembles  the  career  of  the  volcano,  desolating  every  spot  over 
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which  they  paw:  aa  they  advance,  the  inhabitants  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  secrete  all  their 
most  valuable  effects.  The  Turkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  this  tails  they  are  discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  Upon 
such  a  system,  tliey  cannot,  m  modem  times,  at  all  match  in  the  field  regular  ^rmies.  It 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer,  from  the  poor  figure  they  liave  made  in  all  the  late  wars, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  an  mvader.  It  has  many  defensive 
resources.  The  Turks  have  an  excellent  light  cavalry ;  they  skirmish  well,  and  defend 
fortresses  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  in  extremity  the  grand  signior  can  summon  to  arms  the 
whole  moss  of  the  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  impelled  by  any 
national  motive,  such  as  would  be  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  an  infidel  army. 

The  rayahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a  class  subjected  to  a  peculiar  sys* 
tern  of  policy.  The  propagation  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Mahometan  faith,  and  death  inflicted  on  the  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  passport  into 
paradise.  To  justify  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistance ; 
and  not  to  strike  off'^the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  maxim.  But  the  ut- 
most boon  which  the  vanquished  giaour  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared :  his  person, 
his  property,  his  all,  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  faith.  An  mdiscriminate  spoil  was 
at  first  made ;  but  policy  ailerwarda  dictated  to  the  sovereign  the  plan  of  commuting  these 
indefinite  claims  for  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  called  haratsh,  which,  with  exclusion 
firom  all  oflices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  legal  penalties.  Of  course,  however,  in 
such  a  government,  various  detached  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  would  be  committed, 
against  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  in  vain  protest.  The  Greeks  had 
three  high  offices  to  which  they  might  aspire ;  that  of  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  of  dragoman  or  interpreter ;  but  these  were  all  in  the  gifl  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  in- 
trigues by  which  they  were  to  be  sought  served  still  more  to  degrade  the  Greek  character. 
Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  being  left  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  many  industrious  and  lucrative  occupations,  insensibly  accumulated  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has  pro- 
duced such  striking  effects. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induttry. 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the 
devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  provinces ;  yet  its  productions 
are  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumclia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmed 
milk.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  Hsimus  and  Rhodope  are  covered  with  vast 
flocks  of  sheep,  aflbrding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  how- 
ever, from  its  plenty,  forms  a  large  article  of  export.  Buffaloes  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture ;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and  strong,  are 
of  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  article  of  importance 
in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a  profiision  of  honey  and  wax.  A 
fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
Bursa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  tlie  plains  south  of  Htemus,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  in 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Manufactures  ore  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Turkey  leather 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along  the  Dar- 
danelles, as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vainly  enquired  into  the  secret 
of  its  preparation,  which  is  still  hid  from  Europeans ;  he  could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
it  lay  in  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mode  of  dressing  and  dyeing.  Adrianople 
fiibricates  a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now  surpassed.  Mr. 
Thornton'  praises  the  printed  muslins  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  carpets  belong  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  advanced  than  in  European  Turkey. 

The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Con- 
stantinople. Perhaps  no  city  was  ever  better  situated  for  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea ;  but 
the  proud  indolence  of  the  Turks,  altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  reduced  it  to  a 
secondary  rank ;  it  is  therefore  confined  to  the  tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  merchants  at 
Constantinople,  acting  under  great  difl^culty  and  restraint.  F^om  Constantinople  would  be 
exported  a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  wool,  buffalo  hides,  skins,  goats'  hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and 
copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Orientals,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  render  them  little  dependent  on  imports  from  the  West.  Nevertheless,  the 
European  merchants  contrive  to  introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar,  also  coffee  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant 
fabrics  for  the  ornament  of  the  harem.  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
slaves  in  great  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare,  which  aro  required  fur 
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tlio  Greek  fiwto.  Before  tl>e  revolutionary  war,  the  intorcouMe  with  the  West  was  chiefly 
maintained  by  Marseilles  and  Leghorn;  but  when  their  flajfs  could  not  appear  on  tlio 
Mediterranean,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  Uio  traffic  of  the  Levant. 
In  the  present  state  of  concision,  it  is  difficult  to  say  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  commerce. 

The  roads,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  the  covernment,  the  pachas 
haviniir  ossijrnmcnts  upon  the  national  domains  for  that  purpose.  The  (rrand  military  routes 
are  thus  maintained  in  tolerable  order ;  but  the  by-paths  are  greatly  neglected.  Wo  aro 
not  aware  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  Turkish  improvement. 

Skct.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every  point 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  All  tlio  external  forms  of  life  are  dis- 
similar, and  even  op|)o8ite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear 
long  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  linibs.  Instead  of  standing  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they 
remain  stretched  on  sofas  in  luxurious  indolence;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk, 
unless  tor  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  menls.  On 
entering  a  house,  they  take  off",  not  their  hat,  but  their  slioes ;  in  eating,  they  use  the  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  cxcludc<l  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  harem,  and  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  op|)osito  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  ia  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab  or  Persian:  ho  is  "a  solemn  solitiiry  being."  The  abject  submission  to  a  master, 
which  is  esteemed  a  religious  duty,  is  combined  with  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  and 
with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  whom  he  has  set  his  foot. 
The  deportment  of  the  Turk  to  the  rayah  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fancied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  injustice 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  him 
above  the  system  of  falsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  rooted  elsewhere  throughout 
the  East.  Compared  with  otiier  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  ond  his  word  may  be  trusted. 
From  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  circumstances  of  a  political  nature, 
of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  the  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many  striking 
contrasts.  "  We  find  them,"  says  Thornton,  "  brave  and  pusillanimous ;  good  and  ferocious ; 
firm  and  weak ;  active  and  indolent ;  passing  from  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  obscenity  ; 
from  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality ;  fastidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous ;  seated 
on  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  garbage.  The  great  are  alternately  haughty  and  humble ; 
arrogant  and  cringing;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid, 
his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute,"  Hospitality 
and  giving  of  alms  arc  Oriental  virtues.  Every  grandee  keeps  a  sort  of  open  table;  and 
the  fragments  of  the  feast  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any 
one  from  plucking  herbs  or  fi-uit  in  a  garden  or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously 
extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dogs, 
though  excluded  as  unclean  from  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  the 
streets  till  they  become  a  perfect  nuisance ;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the 
harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  sea-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest  infancy  with  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  of 
e"ory  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only  towards  the  "  infidel,"  but  still  more  deeply 
towards  the  Persian  Shiite,  whose  tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested,  that, 
according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 
The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consist  in  the  namax,  or  prayer,  repeated  five  times 
a  day,  preceded  by  ablution,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations ;  and  in  the  observance  of  the 
fast  of  Ramadan,  when  during  a  whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted  before 
sunset.  The  mosijues  have  certain  officers  attached  to  them ;  as  the  muezzin,  who,  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  minaret,  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  prayers;  the  sheiks  and  kialibs,  wlio 
preach  and  read  ;  the  imam,  who  has  the  general  care  of^  the  mosque,  and,  in  the  villages, 
performs  alone  all  the  other  sacred  duties.  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  either  by  habits  or  deportment;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not 
an  office  of  religion  which  may  not  be  regularly  performed  without  a  priest,  either  by  the 
magistrate  or  by  private  individuals.  The  sultan,  as  grand  imam,  or  head  of  the  church, 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  officers;  and  most  especially  on  the  kislar 
affa,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  who,  by  a  singular  arrangement,  is  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  mosques.  It  has  been  said,  that  sound  belief  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  We  find  the  disuse  of  wine,  the  giving  of  alms,  and 
the  founding  of  carav;iiisL'r«f=,  practised  on  ii  great  scale,  from  religious  motives.     Tlie  first 
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of  tlirtto  is  a  good  ileal  ovndcd ;  yet  rolif^ion  liaa  certainly  cfTectod  the  general  Bubetitution 
uf  cuttbe,  opium,  anil  tobacco,  though  even  the  lant  is  not  conBiilered  rigidly  orthodox.  I'ro- 
ilcHtinution  in  cclobratcil  an  a  Mahometan  tenet,  and  in  indeed  ever  in  their  mouth.  "  It  is 
written,"  ifl  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most  tiovere  culnmitica,  and 
oven  linuth  itHclf.  Yet,  oh  they  take  the  samo  anxious  and  even  inordinate  cure  to  avoid 
these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths  than  in  their  hearts;  and 
the  ibrniidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was  attributed  to  it,  no  longer 
Htaiids  in  need  of  such  a  solution.  There  are  institutions  which,  though  not  ordained  by 
Mahoinnt,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system.  Such  are  the  dtrvighei, 
u  liody  who  seek,  by  fantastic  displays  of  self-denial,  and  contempt  of  the  outward  decencies 
of  life,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctity.  The  most  eminent  are  the  howling 
dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  tlicv  foam  at  the  mouth  and  fall  to  the  ground 
iiuito  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  fame  upon  gutting  all  their  teeth 
drawn  out;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progress.  The  belief  in  diarms,  sorcery,  magic,  and 
the  evil  eye,  was  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet ;  but  as  this  censure  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not  taken  cifect,  and  these  par- 
ticulars continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The  torrent  of 
their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though  corrupted  remains  of 
dreck  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which  was  attained  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning;  as,  indeed,  most  con- 
querors have  been.  Among  these  wns  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a  highly  celebrated 
iicadeniy ;  and  Mahomet  II.,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  but  who 
in  the  East  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  as  for  his  victories. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  is  left  absolutely  without  encouragement.  Madretses 
richly  endoweil  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  them  a  long  and  laborious  course  of 
study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  part  of  the  ulema.  Ten  degrees  are  conferred 
by  tiiese  mailresses,  and  the  student  is  often  forty  years  old  before  he  can  attain  the  highest, 
that  of  Suleymanieh.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  studies  there  pursued  have  no  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  They  consist  of  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  dark  ages;  of  discussions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Abubckir  and 
Omiir ;  and  of  knotty  theological  questions,  such  as,  whether  the  feet,  at  rising,  should  bo 
washed  with  water,  or  only  be  rubbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The  Turks  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  electrical 
machine,  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey 
to  influence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foun- 
dation of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nunedjem  bachi  or  chief  of 
the  astrologers,  has  named  tlie  lortiinate  day.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they  ascribe  to  necromoncy,  and  who  they  there- 
fore expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints. 
All  the  arts  have  degenerated  into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor 
music  is  practised  with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  partictilarly  foreign  to  our  monners  ond 
ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  tho 
view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  Tliis  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  favour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to 
European  ideas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a  great  extra- 
vagance in  Jjuly  M.  W.  Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  females,  that  they  are  the  only 
free  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  to  frequent  the 
baths ;  ablution  being  even  obligatory  in  a  religious  view ;  and  there  they  meet  with  num- 
bers of  their  own  sex.  Europeans  have  not  failed  to  surmise  that  opportunities  are  thus 
taken  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars  of  the  harem  are  of  little 
avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be  very  frequent.  The  advances,  in  such 
cases,  are  always  made  by  tho  lady,  who  likewise  arranges  the  mode  of  meeting,  provided 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  his  head  in  the  adventure.  It  can  admit  of  loss  doubt  that, 
by  the  channels  already  named,  all  the  news  of  the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  harem,  and 
that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any  European  coterie.  Here  also  favours  are 
solicited  through  the  channel  of  female  relations,  and  the  harem  becomes  often  the  centre  of 
intrigues  by  which  the  empire  is  shaken.  Peculiar  veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to  the 
parental  character,  and  porticularly  to  that  of  mother.  Even  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  his 
harem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belonging  to  his  wives  is  left  untouched, 
so  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support.  Marriage  in  Turkey  has  nothing  sacred ;  it  is 
merely  a  civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as 
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to  tlio  niimb«)r  ufliia  uthor  wivcH.  If  tlio  iiiinn  Iw  pmimnt  aIoiik  with  tlio  cnili,  ho  In  iitily  n 
U>W»\  witiiOMi.  ThiMH',  with  r()H|M«'t  hi  whom  thnrn  i»  mi  nuch  ccititrnrt,  rniik  km  ciiiiiMihinff, 
who  aro  chii'lly  |iurchnm*(l  kIiivi'm.  In  ('oiiHtniitiiio|iUi  thoni  in  a  Imxiiar,  a  viu«tM|imro  hiiihlin^r, 
with  an  inlorior  iHiurt,  "  whcro  niuii  (Iin'h  mit  hhinh  to  PX|Niav  to  Mihi  thi<  nioMt  liivitly  anil 
intor«<«tin|f  part  of  the*  rrontion."  InhiloU  aru  excludKil,  on  account  of  the  ilroaihHl  iiithixnco 
of  their  ovil  nyo;  yet  Kronch  travolloni,  who  havo  cauifht  Miniu  Mtolon  i;lanci>N,  ri<|i<irt  that 
Uio  captivcM  W(<ru  M>on  aoatoil  iijniii  MiatM,  with  thnir  \vga  cnimMl,  in  groiiiM  of  lilloon.  l'out|iM<- 
villo  (lid  not  obMorvu  in  thoiie  fair  millortirH  any  MtinNO  of  thnir  diwiial  aituation ;  tlii<y  wcro 
chnttintr  with  thu  iitmo«t  vohihility,  laufrhinff  and  «in(rin(((  but  Olivier,  in  thn  Kroun  which 
lio  Maw,  obitcrvod  onu  who  wan  ovcrwhiUniixl  with  thu  doopuHt  aflliction.  Thu  chiidron  of 
concubinoa  nru  conaiihtred  m  htffitiniato.  Folvffainy  u  |Mirniitto«l  bv  law,  and  carrit'd  wniio- 
tinicH  to  a  vaxt  oxtont,  b«it  only  by  tho  rich.  Tho  poor  and  even  othcra  who  study  donicHtic 
quiet,  lintl  one  wifo  ipiitu  HutHcient.  Divorcn  la  ponnittod,  but  ia  not  coninuin.  DiNaKreeniiMit 
of  temper  doca  not  bt'ar  no  hard  on  thn  hunband,  from  tho  aupnrato  atato  in  which  hu  liveH; 
adultery  ia  avenged  by  tlio  poniard ;  mi  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  doatliy  a  curiw  throuffhout 
tlio  VmA,  ■>•  tlie  prevailiii(f  inotivn  for  divorce. 

The  rayahi),  or  miliject  intldels,  who  form  ao  larf^o  a  part  of  the  popidation  of  Turkey, 
are  chielly  Orcek»,  Jews,  and  AnnoniaiiH.  Tho  (irocks  havo  been  larf^^ety  noticed,  in  treiil- 
iiiff  of  their  native  district.  Thn  Jews,  oxdommI  to  every  insult,  are  more  def(raded,  both  oh 
to  character  and  stale,  than  in  Kuropo.  They  carry  on  bnnkinf; ;  usury,  at  enormous  mtes ; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  others,  by  which  a  penny  can  be  turned ;  and  nro 
allofred  to  have  few  scruples  on  any  thinf;  bv  which  their  Kaiiis  may  be  auf^entod.  1'ho 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Asia ;  and  nro 
an  industrious,  tVuf^il,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  Accordinff  to  Poiimievillc,  thn 
Turk,  when  he  dci^fiis  to  trade,  sells  with  the  air  of  confcrriii);  a  favour;  tho  Gn;ek,  arttlil 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  sottiiiff  tbrth  his  commodities,  apptialin^;  to  heaven  for  their  value 
and  his  own  probity ;  the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflection, 
his  eye  always  tixc<l  on  tho  l\itiire ;  while  tho  Jew  buys,  soils,  ofl'ers  his  apfoncy  in  busintiss, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention ;  nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  hu 
is  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

The  amusements  of  tlie  Turk  aro  chiefly  domestic.  His  deli|;ht  is  to  give  himself  up  to 
continued  and  unvaried  reverie ;  to  tflidc  down  tho  stream  of  time  without  tliouf^ht  or  anxiety ; 
to  retire  under  the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  flxcd  object,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pi|>e  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  Stretcho<l  in  luxurious  cose,  ho  takes  pleiisiire, 
however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  oi  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing  tho  dances 
of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  balladierfx,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  rnmarknblo  tor  de- 
corum, he  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  party, 
all  that  in  Europe  cnn  be  accounted  gaiety,  arc  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber  their  stately 
walk,  though  they  would  be  incompotiblo  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  Tho  absence  of 
all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  by  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  favourable 
to  tlie  devclo|)cmcnt  of  form,  and  even  to  health.  The  turban  is  tho  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ;  and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich 
from  the  poor,  but  afford  a  badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  costume  is 
appointed  by  government,  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  fiHMl  of  the  Turks  is  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particulurly  that  fiivourite  one  called  pilau,  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged ;  but 
in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Cott'ec  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on 
all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a  substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fatally ;  those 
addicted  to  it  usually  fell  victims  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  Ronmclia,  or 
that  great  plain,  south  of  Hemus  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ;  and  into 
Bulgaria,  the  northern  plain  between  that  chain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the  territory 
consists  of  tributary  Christian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nominated  by  tho 
Porte,  and  which  vacillate  between  independence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

Roumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  continental  Greece  to  the  frontier  of  Albania ;  but, 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  fonns  a  large  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  silk,  and  cotton ; 
while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  thn 
central  and  metropolitan  province  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a  Turkish  popu- 
lation, and  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

Constantinople  {fig.  516.)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  Mistress  of  the  long  chain  of  Straits  connecting  the  two  great  seas 
which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  between  those  continents.  Hence,  even 
while  Thrace  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  flourished  as  n  great  commercial  repub- 
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lie,  until  the  iwriml  whim  CoiiHtnntino  rniwHl  it  tn  lii^ln'r  irn|ii>rtnnci)  by  Rivin|(  to  it  hi* 
iianm,  bimI  nuikiiiif  it  tiio  capital  of  liiN  empiric.  Kvi'ii  iillcr  IIki  Ni'iNirulJnn  of  tlin  Wttat,  it 
coiitiiiiiod  tlin  iiii*tni|ioiiH  of  tlin  KuNt,  uiiil  niHi!  in  iiniNirtani-c  iliiriiiK  thii  <.'iii:ri)nchmi!ntB  uii 
itR  turritory  by  tim  irivailiiiK  trilNia.  Ah  tlio  world  wax  ovvrwbuliiiud  with  thu  prmliKioim 
inundatiuii  uf  thu  burburiiiiw,  Cuii«tantini>plu  bocunio  tho  rvl'uKo  uf  all  that  roinained  ul' 
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Ciinatanlinuple. 
anciunt  science  iind  civilizu'lid.  Rnducod  by  Mahomet  II,,  it  liccamn  tho  capital  of  Modlcm 
i|;norancu  and  supuntitioii ;  yot  it  still  cuntiiuics  ono  of  thn  groutcHt  cities  in  Euro|)e,  rank- 
inflf  next  to  lx)ndon  and  Vans.  The  |xipulation,  in  tho  absence  uf  any  kind  uf  cpiisaR,  can 
be  little  more  than  conjectured,  Mr.  Ktun  frives  tho  lowest  estimate,  which  is  tUH^OHO,  It 
is  argued  that  Cunstantinonlu  stands  on  soinewlmt  less  (rround  than  Paris,  that  tho  houses 
are  not  so  hi^rh,  and  there  are  lar)(cr  (gardens ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  thut  the  lower 
classes  in  the  East  pack  tof^ether  in  a  niiinner  of  which  F^uropeans  have  scarcely  an  idea. 
Olivier,  frmn  tho  quantity  of  corn  couHumcd,  infers  thut  tho  inhabitants  exceed  hiilf  a  million  ; 
and  we  slioiild  not  Imj  Hnrprined  if  strict  investifration  )(ave  even  a  (;reuter  nunilM>r ;  thou(;h 
it  seouis  Wonderful  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  huvo  mentioned  a  million  of  rayalis  us  a  possi- 
blu  amount.  Constantiiio|)le,  unlike  otlier  European  capitals,  derives  littlo  support  from  the 
ri'sidonce  of  any  (rreut  lanil<.-d  proprietors  or  capitalists,  for  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attrac- 
tions. It  rests  almost  entirely  U|)on  tho  support  of  those  employed  by  the  government,  or 
solicitint;  from  it  fitvours  unci  offices;  and  Olivier  calculates  that  8,()(K),01K)/.  storlinf;  are 
poured  in  from  tho  provinces,  which  ufTurds  certainly  a  verv  ample  income.  We  must  add, 
iiowever,  the  commercial  class,  and  the  remains  uf  the  dreek  aristocracy,  who  are  estab- 
lished in  a  quarter  called  the  Funar,  and  thence  denominated  Funariots, 

The  situation  uf  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  suiwrb  us  it  is  commu<lious.  Seated 
on  the  Dosphurus,  at  tho  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a  succession  of 
straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  fur  the  Inr^est  ves-sels.  The  port  is  s|>acioiis  and 
admirable.  On  the  side  of  Europe  and  on  that  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  before  the  eye, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  IIa!mu8  and  Olympus.  The  city  itself,  rising  on  seven  hills, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  umid  which  numerous  gilded 
domes  ascend  to  a  lofly  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  Cut  the  moment 
the  interior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  arc  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and  gloomy  ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  ond  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most 
fatal  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  are 
alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  tlie  feet.  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  is  even 
believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  tho  Turkish  public  employ  tho  setting  fire  to  the  city 
as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is 
terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is 
expected  to  be  present  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove its  aspect.  The  fallen  streets  ore  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city  contains,  however, 
some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent.  Among  them  stands  foremost  the  mosque  of 
St  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first  built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted by  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and 
of  Suleyman  (.Jiff.  517.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic 
taste.  The  numerous  minarets  are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
beoufy  of  the  city. 
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Culle  of  III*  Bovon  Towera. 


Vtn  and  Hcutari,  two  appenda^M  to  Con- 
■tantinoplo,  in  any  other  vicinity  would  rank 
BR  citiv*.  I'era  la  thn  Frank  (jiiarter,  wliora 
rnaido  thn  anilmiaadorii  and  amenta  of  all  tho 
Eiimnoan  coiirta,  and  iindnr  Ihnir  prntnrtiun 
all  Cliriatiana  wIdmu  trailu  dooa  not  tlx  tlicin 
at  tho  port.  It  haa  thua  boconio  vnry  |Nipii- 
Iniia,  and  oven  crowdctl ;  ao  that  hoiiaoa  are 
iit)taino«l  with  difllciiltv.  Hcutari  ataiulH  on 
till!  Aniatic  aidu,  in  a  boautiftil  and  ctiltivnt- 
«>(l  pinin,  and  prcaonta  a  pictnroai|uo  aopoct, 
fVoin  tho  mixture  of  trooa  and  niinareta.  It 
carrica  on  a  vnry  cunaidorable  caravan  trmlo 
with  tho  interior  of  Aaia.  A  (Treat  forpat 
near  it  containa  the  moat  aplondid  comclory  of  the  empire,  aa  all  tho  gnnAeen  of  (/onatan- 
tinople  aoek  to  dcpoait  their  remains  in  Aaia,  which  they  conaidor  aa  a  Holy  Land,  in  tho 
•  |g  poaacaaion    of  true    bclievora,   whilo 

Europe  ia  almoat  entirely  the  prey  of 
tho  "infidel,"  In  thia  vicinity  ia 
aituatcd  the  caatle  of  tho  Seven  Tow- 
era  (Jig.  51H.)  uaod  by  government  na 
a  atato  prinon. 

Adrianople,  tho  city  of  Adrian,  waa 
tho  European  capital  of  tho  Turkiah 
empire  before  tho  tiill  of  Conatantino> 
pie,  and  it  ia  atill  a  larf^o  city,  Ave 
niiica  in  circumference,  and  containing; 
about  1()0,0()()  inhabitanta.  There  are 
acvcral  ancient  palacea,  and  a  aplondid 
mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  tho  ruins  of  Fumaf^oata  in  Cy prua ;  but  the  atreota, 
acnording  to  Dr.  VValnh,  arn  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill  built  of  brick  and  mud.  The 
ancient  Ntrongth  of  its  tbrtiticationa  has  gono  into  decay ;  ao  that  General  Dicbitach,  in  tho 
campaign  of  1829,  entered  it  without  reaiHtancc.  Kirkkiliasa  is  a  largo  old  dirty  town,  of 
4(N)U  houaoB,  whose  Turkish  inhabitants  are  imbued  with  all  tho  pride  and  prejudice  of  tlioir 
nation ;  but  there  ore  a  considerable  nuintxir  of  Jewish  and  Greek  families,  who  practise 
eome  industry,  and  send  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  to  the  markets  of  Constantino- 
ple. Bourgas,  on  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  tho  Balkan,  has  a  manufactory 
of  pottery,  and  carrica  on  a  considcrablo  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
ia  also  a  largo  and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants. 

Bulgaria  forma  a  long  plain,  Ixitwecn  llu;mu8  on  tho  south  and  the  Danube  on  tho  north. 
Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marshy ;  but  upon  tho  wholo  it  possesses  a  large  share  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  Bulgarians,  a  race  originally  Tartar,  now  profess  tho  Greek 
religion ;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable,  Sophia,  tho  capital,  at  tho  foot  of  the 
mountains,  ia  a  large  town,  with  iiO,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  great  inland  trado 
between  Salonica  and  tho  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  usual  rendcz- 
voua  of  the  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  Austrians.  Schumla, 
or  Choumla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes  of  tho  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a  regular  fortress;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  that  thia  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utmost 
eflforta  of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1828  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  signal  disaster.  Even 
in  Diebitach's  victorious  campaign  of  1820,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  place,  hut  passed  it, 
Rnd,  crossing  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople,  intimidated  the  Porte  into  a  peace.  Schumla  is  a 
large  city,  with  numerous  mosques  and  minareti^  glittering  with  burnished  tin  plates.  It  ia 
distinguished  by  numerous  workmen  in  tin  and  brass.  Tcrnova,  the  ancient  capital  of  tho 
Bulgarian  kings,  commands  another  of  the  Balkan  passes.  Vurna,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
ia  also  a  leading  military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath 
the  Great  over  the  Hungarian  troops. 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long  the  main 
bulwarka  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chict'nre,  Widin,  the  residence  of  a  pacha ;  Giurgevo, 
Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Silistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive  and 
populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military  stations  that  derived  from  an  extensive 
trade  along  the  Danube.  Rustshuk  is  the  largest,  containing  7000  houses,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  who  carry  on  an  active  trade.  The  country  round  is  a  dead 
flat  aa  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach.  Giurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
fortress  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  amid  dismal  awamps ;  but  in  the  vicinity  are  mines  of 
rock  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Cheshire,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  lost  war,  distin- 
guished itaelf  by  a  long  and  obstinate  defence 
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Thn  principalitinNof  Muliluvinnml  Wallacliia,*  i/ii  'ho  iii>i>li  oriliii  DhiiiiIn*,  Miriii  nn  xiiti'n- 
wvn  mijion,  BUiiit  !MMI  iiiili'ii  in  linjftli  nnri  l-'V)  in  bt. lul'li,  iircwitliiitr  «  vnry  iifitrly  otiiillnr 
•ipoct  nnil  cliiirncti'r.  Tlipy  ronnxMo  n  vusf  plniji,  roiicliiiiK  <\»m  iIik  rlVfr  to  (liti  «iMillii<rii 
and  cMiNtiirn  lioiiiiilikrioii  of  the  ''upatliiari  truHinfuiti^.  The  iliAlriiii)  NtlJuiiiltiK  to  thi'in 
eniinrntM'N  am  varied  and  nirliircMiu  but  ttiwardn  ltK<  Daniibo  Ikh'immk  llitl  mill  Mmmhv. 
Till)  plain*,  (lorticulorly  in  Moldavia,  ni  eivprml  with  uIiikwI  inmioii'mhlii  ulnuiiNtit  inniIii, 
whii'h  conuniinicatn  to  tho  air  pontilentinl  iinnlitlf-o  'I'ho  chimilM  in  *\\U\i<\<\  to  uliiuulnr 
varitttioni:  in  lumninr  pxtrnnioly  hot ;  while  in  vinifr,  umlnr  tlm  littiliiili<  ot'  tl»«  mmlli  of 
Franoi),  tho  Danube  in  for  nix  wookii  of  tho  yimr  *o  roinplutnly  IVoni'n  h«  to  Umt  llii<  hxnvlniit 
carriaKo*.  Thn  noil,  whoru  not  actiinlly  iniindntRil,  in  cxroodinuly  prmlitt'tlvn,  Whi<nl  I* 
raiiH'd  of  i>xc*>llnnt  (piality  ;  but  tho  Turk*  havo  iinpoMuil  rimtrn'lHinii  on  llin  illii|iiiiinl  of  it, 
•nd  the  ocijupatiQn  of  iNuturaifo  is  pr«forroU,    Tho  |MtaNuntry  (/j^.  rt|l>)  tro  it  lHliitrlouii| 
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iippriiiwitd  rui't),  ol'  rhm|iIi<  linliltii,  ami 
liviiiK  in  riidn  iiUhIhk,  'I'liny  itrn  of  a 
low  Htuliiro,  wiutk,  with  ll((lil  Kllky  hnir, 
and  iiiiMily  driiNNod  III  i<hi<i<|i«kliiii.  Tho 
Wnlliii'liiiinii  tiirni  n  iiiMmldnrnhlp  |wrt 
of  tho  iMipn  lilt  ii  III  of  Triiiinylvanln  nnd  of 
nil  tho  iiiilt(lilHiiiriii(f  I'liiMitrli'ii.  Tliniin 
two  coiiiitriim  wiifo  oiitiK  uovnrnnd  liy 
nativo  priiii'OH,  nnd  lutvti  mil  llnnlly  rn- 
nouncnd  all  proloiiHloiiii  to  lllH<rtyi  y«t 
tho  mixtiiro  of  riido  liidx|i«<iiiti*nmi  with 
dolHiHinK  dimiiotUiii  diHiii  not  I'niipm  tho 
yoko  to  priMN  ut  nil  li|rlit«<r  on  thn  hnily 
of  tho  |Mioplo.  Tho  iNiynrN  nxprrlno 
over  thuin  tho  wniii  riiilx  lyrnnny  n« 

w.ii.chi.n  p..Mni,r.  "'"  '•'"f';i7"  iH'I'l"*  'liirliiy  jIlP  l>.ii.kl 

B{fci;  whilo  tho  prliirool  Molilnvin  nnd 
tho  hospodar  of  Wnllacliia,  though  they  must  b<^1onj]f  to  tlio  (Irnok  iiulloiii  do  iml,  on  tlint 
account,  cxcrcifio  any  milder  yoko  over  their  countrymnn,  Apimiiitnd  liy  Iho  I'ortn  IVoin 
fkvour  or  purchaHo,  tlioy  employ  their  arbitrary  gwiiv  Hololy  to  pruoliHo  tho  humI  rnoriiioiiii 
exactions,  and  amass  immense  wealth  during  their  Hiiort  nnd  prnonrioiiN  riilo.  Tlio  iHidy  of 
the  people  aro  of  the  Ureek  nation  nnd  tiiith;  and  in  thuso  oountritiK  Iho  UrooliK  flrxl  rnlKcd 
tho  standard  of  indopondcnce  :  they  experienced  for  some  time  n  fflnniii  of  NUi'ri<iiii|  hut  tlinlr 
cITorts  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  Tho  cIiIlu  1:.  uiin  ro|fliiii  nro  lnri(o  nnd  riidn. 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  tho  interior  of  tho  iMiimlry,  niiild  n  innrshy 
district,  which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Uuliitz,  at  tho  junction  of  tho  Dunulio  mid  llm  Hli(i<lli| 
carries  on  moat  of  the  trade,  and  ini^rht  attain  considorabli'  iinportaiioQ  If  tli«  imvlunlloii  ni 
tho  former  river  were  made  (Vce.  DiichnrcHt,  tho  capital  of  vVullnoliin,  Im  n  liiiii'li  lnr|{ur 
city,  containing;  about  80,(NH)  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dimnnl  swninp,  to  r»<lldi<r  Iho  xtronlji 
passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boards;  but,  in  tho  inturvnln,  vvnlor  Nprliiifs  up 
from  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here,  accordin);  to  Mr.  WuUh,  Europonn  mill  Oriinilnl  i^iMliiineii 
nnd  manners  unite  in  nearly  cqunl  proportions.  Tho  people  aro  niothod  linlf  ill  ImlN  mid  nliong, 
half  in  calpacs  and  pelisses;  tho  carriaffes  aro  driven  as  olloii  by  hiilllilii«<N  ni«  hy  liorsos. 
The  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  dissi|)ation,  whilo  tho  peoiilu  nro  pliiiiKiMl  in  |Nivi<rty, 

Scrvia*  and  Bosnia  are  twocountrics,  of  smaller  extent,  roacliiiii;  woulwnrd  Ihiiii  tliiltfnrio, 
and,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube.  Tlioy  do  nol,  liiiwovi'ri  prnsont 
any  similarly  vast  plain,  but  arc  penetrated  by  lofly  ranges,  throiipfli  wliit'li  lliiw  imiiiproua 
rivers,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  in  Scrvia  tho  Mornvn,  in  lliMiiin  tliii  Driiin  nnd 
Bostia.  The  territories  consist  thus  in  a  great  measure  of  a  sticoessioii  of  Ikirlllo  vnlli^yg,  in 
which  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared;  and  though  llm  pmipln  nro 
reproached  with  want  of  agricultural  industry,  Bosnia  at  least  iiroiliii'iiK  tfrnlli  Miiiicwhnt 
more  than  enough  fur  its  own  supply.    Cattle,  however,  is  the  cliiid'  priMliit<t  In  IhiIIi  t  niui 


they  possess  some  valuable  breeds.  The  hills  are  covered  with  oxtonuivo  liironlit,  nnd  nbniind 
in  fruit  trees,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plantjj.  Noithnr  tho  NurvlmiH  nor  tkMnlmiR 
are  under  entire  subjection  to  the  Porte.  Tho  former  ore  chiefly  of  Iho  (Irook  I'lmrph,  nnd 
under  Czerni  Georges  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  to  tho  Turkish  |Hiwi>r,  mid  pxtorlod 
extensive  privileges.  The  Servians,  though  without  much  litoraluro,  hiivo  n  nnllvo  |)ontty, 
which  has  attracted  admiration.  The  Bosnians,  also,  though  Mahiniiolnili',  inwupm  ninny 
feudal  rights,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  dopiitioa  tVoni  tlio  Iiiwiin,  Their 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  practised,  and  tlmlr  I(<ntntp8  nfipnar 
in  public  unveiled. 


•  [Wallarhis,  MnlilnviK,  ami  8<-rviii  no  InnRrr  rnrm  iin  intosrani  put  nf  Ihn  Tiirkiah  ilaln,  h^llll  envxrnM  bjr 
nirntvn  princea  and  luwpuilara,  and  in  all  r«*pecta  indrpuiidpnt,  except  that  Ihay  pay  H  Aiail  IMhillt  td  tm 
irtc.l 
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Several  large  cities  arc  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  of  Servia  is  Belgrade,  a 
fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equally  distinguished  aa 
a  seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the  great  entrepot  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Bosna  Serai,  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  still  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  trafficks  in  arms  and  jewellery,  and 
receives  numerous  caravans  from  Conetantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independence  here, 
tliat  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  tlie  city  only  three  days  of  the  year.  His 
fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.    Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

The  interior  of  Dalinatia,  called  commonly  Herzegovina,  belongs  to  the  Turks,  though 
the  Austrians  have  succeeded  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districts.  This  ter- 
ritory is  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access ;  yet  some  parts  are  productive  in  wine  and 
olives.  Mostar,  the  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
swords.  Montenegro,  a  district  to  the  soutli,  is  covered  by  a  still  bolder  range  of  mountains, 
within  which  the  inhabitants,  a  peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence  against 
their  most  powerful  neighbours.  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  ore  governed 
by  a  national  council ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts,  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious. 

Albania  is  a  more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  extends  about  200  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  ond  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying  from  30  to 
100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous  streams  and 
lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  a  race  of  bold  mountaineers, 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  from  the  earliest  ages.  This  was  the  domain 
of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rome.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  When  attacked  by  the  Turks,  it  made  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  exploits 
of  Bcanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  the  country,  erected  a  power  almost  completely  in- 
dependent of  tlie  Porte,  extending  over  severol  of  the  surrounding  countries.  At  length  he 
was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  suspended  from  the  gate  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constontinople.  The  Turks  thus  re-established  their  dominion,  and  renewed  the  division 
into  the  four  pachalics;  those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida,  Vallona,  and  Butrinto. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000 ;  and  though  these  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a  peculiar  native  race,  differing 
completely  from  all  others  in  the  empire.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has  been 
very  imperfect :  the  males  of  a  family  go  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females  attend 
church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  of  this  difference;  so  that  Turks  regard  them  as  little 
better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visoge,  and  high  cheek- 
bones; bearing  an  erect  and  majestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a  frank  and  open  demeonour, 
holding  in  contempt  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Greek.  He  has  nothing,  too,  of  the 
inert  solemnity  of  the  Turk ;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  regular  in- 
dustry. He  walks  constantly  armed ;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and  even  in  rapine.  The 
mountainous  tracts  are  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  which  most  of  the  Alba- 
nians join,  for  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  without  the  least  shame :  it  is  common  for 
one  to  speak  of  the  time  when  he  was  a  robber.  They  seek  military  employment  also  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan,  and  of  the  different  pachas,  particularly  that  of  Egypt.  Although  they 
form  only  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with  scarcely  any  subordination  or  regular  dis- 
tribution into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually  active  and  intrepid,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  even  to  highly  disciplined  troops:  they  compose  the  only  infantry  in 
the  Turkish  armies  that  is  at  all  effective. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation  on  a  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  35,000.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Greek.  Arta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries  on  some  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  pacha  is 
now  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Albania. 
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Franco 

AuBtriB 

PruMia 

Bnvaria 

Wirteinberg 

Hanover 

Rainny  

Bailen  (Rr.  Duchy) 

HesseCaaiicI  (Eli'clorate) ■ 

Orand  Duthia. 
Ilesse-DarniKtadt 


Area  in 

Sq.  Miln. 


Snie-Weimar 

McckleiibiiriiSchwerln 

MccklenbiireSlrnlitz  ........ 

Holatein-Olilenhiirg 

Duckies. 

Nanau 

Brunswick 

Saxe  Cnbuffj-Ootha 

SaiC'Mciniiifien 

Satc-AllPMhiirg 

Anhalt-Dcsaau 

Anhalt'Dernbtirfi 

Anhalt  Coihen 

Princifiatilies, 
SchwartznnbiirK-lltidolatadt. . 
SchwartKonbiirg-Sondcrhauaen 

ReiiRo-OrnitK 

ReiisaSchlHitz 

Lippe-Dctniold 

LippcSchaucnbiirg 

Waldcck 

Hnhenznllern-SiKnmringcn 
Hnhniizollern-tlcchingcn  . . 

Liechtonstein 

HeMe-Hiimhiir(  (Landgr.)  . 
Free  Cities. 

Frankfnn 

Bremen 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OP  ASIA 

A8i\  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perhaps,  nearly 
equal  to  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  much  the  greater  part 
of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfs  and  peninsulas,  presents  generally  a 
huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular  square.  Its  most  northerly  point  is 
Cape  Ceverovostochnoi,  on  the  frozen  confines  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  about  77°  N. ;  its  most 
southerly  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  about  2°  N.  To  the  east  it 
terminates  in  East  Cape,  about  longitude  170°  W.  from  London ;  to  the  west  in  Cape  Babu, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  26°  E.  long.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  omitting 
the  most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Asia  at  GOOb  miles  in  length,  and  4000  in  breadth; 
which,  supposing  a  regular  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ;  but,  in  consideration 
of  the  many  irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made.* 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  it  has  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  an  unvaried  ex- 
panse of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  east  and  south  it  faces  the  great  Pacific,  which  separates  it 
from  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  liowever,  this  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  form  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very 
varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembia,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  ter- 
mination of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  thence,  that  river, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  immense  expanse  of  its  territory  pre- 
sents every  possible  variety  of  site  and  climate,  from  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world 
to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.     Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale ;  its  mountains, 
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its  table-landi>,  its  pluins,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  whicli,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himalayah  are  the  best  known  portions  of 
this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive  plain  in  the 
world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  watered  by  magnificent  rivers  proceeding 
from  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled  with  populous  nations  and  great  empires.  On  the 
other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet,  which,  though 
under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern 
region.  To  the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains ; 
theKuenlunor  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian.  These 
also  support  table-lands;  but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  many  places  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wine  and 
silk.  Elsewhere  they  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  by  numerous  wandering 
races,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  often  over-run  and  subju- 
gated the  empires  of  the  south.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from  Siberia ; 
a  long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  southern  districts 
have  been  found  by  tlie  Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the 
rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the 
beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  afford  a  great  object  for 
hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  the 
ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  having  no  outlet.  These  are,  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situated  on  the 
depressed  and  almost  concave  surface  of  Western  Tartary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
200  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea ;  a  sinking  which  he  considers  connected  with 
the  prodigious  elevation  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward.'*' 

No  continent  has  so  many  riveis  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length  of 
course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish  in  Asia  three 
systems  of  rivers ;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  important  streams,  descends 
from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilises  the  great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam.  Again,  from  the  parallel  chain  which  sepa- 
rates Tartary  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  North- 
ern Ocean ;  the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length ;  but 
flowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetual  fi-ost,  they  afl'ord  little  aid 
either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  the  rivers 
which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  China,  to  whoso 
prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fall  into  the  Eastern  Pacific.  The  Amour  runs  in  the 
same  direction  through  Northern  Tartary,  but  without  any  profit  to  that  barren  district. 
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5.  llahitanona  of 

47.  Nertchinsk. 

33.  Onilo 

67,  Nnntchnng 

6.    .(ingan 

b  Tonsnuaka,  R. 

IheTongou- 

3:1.  Iltiupatar 

68,  Shahocm 

7.  Nhiatrang 

c  Piop,ina,  R. 

IR.  Ole'uk 

CHINESE  EM- 
PIRE. 

34.  Kami 

3.5.  Chaichcou 

(Kl,  Euii-hea 
70,  <'iintiin 

8.  Saignn  City 
ff.  Cancan 

d  Annbara,  R, 
e  Olpnak.  R, 

n.  Kantankni 

36.  Silling 

71,  Kienn 

^U,  Cambodia 

f  Lona.  R. 

18.  Avnmskoe 

I.Oulcham 

37.  Kinyan 

73.  Kiolri 

31.  Siam 

B  Indieirka.  R, 
h  Kniima.  R. 

lit.  Troitikoi 

8.  Eken 

38.  Ycngan 
.39.  Tayhuen 

73.  Tiingin 

33.  Mprgue 

20.  Inbatukdio 

3.  Toniton 

74,  Snnan 

83.  Tenaaaprim 

t    Aldan,  R, 

81.  Nin  Tchoum- 

4.  i'liihin 

40.  Shunle 

75,  Kopyan 

34,  Rnndplon 

i   Olpkma.  R. 
k  Laka  Baikal 

pkain 

5.  VAou 

41.  Cay 

76,  Mahu 

35.  Palani 

K.  Iliiiipoiskaia 

6.  Havnlin 

43.  lainaa 

77,  Yunnan 

36,  Qupila 
87.  Malacca. 

1    Amonr.  R. 

83.  Eremn 

7.  ValiBa 

43.  Lu 

78,  Caylioa 

m  Snnnari.  R. 

84.  Mnximnva 

S.  AKounakoi 

44.  Cnyfnu 

70.  Pinlii 

n  Hnane  Hn,  R. 

85.  Vakiiuiik 

0.  Merffuen 

4.5.  Pcaiiicheou 

SO,  Shlwkin 

PHILIPPINE 

o  Kiang  Ho,  R. 

9A.  Al'tnnskot; 

10.  (lunnlin 

46.  Homgan 

81,  Onichuttnhwn 

ISLANDS, 

p  Pnrtiphn,  R, 

87.  nmnkon 

11.  I.eriiu 

47.  Nunkin 

83.  Lieutchroufou 

Mapindanao. 

q  AraPiin,  R. 

Sa.  Ynmek 

13.  Nunitanta 

48.  Ganio 

83.  Sominruu 

1.  Cagaynn 

r    Irnwaddy.  R. 

89.  Okhoiak 

13.  Kimhim 

4(1.  Nanyan 

84.  Tali 

2.  Mindanao. 

i   Cambodia,  R. 

30.  Oodikoi 

14.  Litchin 

50.  Kiaitcheou 

es.  Laaia. 

*rRprent  nba^rvntiona  havfl  rendered  the  siippoaed  great  deprciainn  of  the  Caapian  baain,  at  least  extremely 
doiiUful.— Am.  Ed.1 
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lAHtly,  thn  Jiixnrtoi),  tho  Oxu!i,  iind  otliprn  of  gront  iiiii|7nitii(lo,  thoiifrh  sccoiidiiry  to  tim 
iibuvo,  tlow  (iloiij<;  tliu  i;rtmt  pliiina  of  WcHtifni  Turtiiry ;  but,  unable  to  ruueli  tlio  ticuiiii, 
expand  into  tlio  Aritl,  tlio  (^iiHpiiin,  und  other  iiilnnd  hoiih. 

AMiii,  boHidcs  its  viixtiiOHM,  as  ii  continoni,  is  distiiifriiisliod  liy  its  Brchipolnjroos  of  iNliinds, 
of  iin  extent  snflicient  to  eonstitnto  kinfrdonis.  Siicli  are  thone  of  Java,  Sumatra,  liorneu, 
and  the  PliilippineH,  which,  with  many  (inialler  ontts,  euinprise  the  Oriontul  Arehipehij^o, 
distiiif^'nislied  by  its  briiiiniit  metallic  priHlucts  and  rich  spices;  and  exhibitinfr  a  sin)riilar 
niixliire  of  Imrharisin  and  civili/.ation.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Ju|>an  comprise  u  state 
diguilied  with  tiie  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  bordering  on  the  extremity  of  Ilindostan,  almost 
rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  re)fion.  We  do  not  here  hiclude  under  Asia 
those  huge  insular  masses.  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &.C.,  which  have  of  late  received 
the  name  of  an  Australian  continent;  nor  the  endless  {jrouiw  scattered  over  the  Pacilic,  and 
which  have  also,  with  somewhat  qucstionablo  precision,  been  made  u  separate  <iuartcr,  under 
the  title  of  Polynesia. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Gcoprraphy. 

SuiisECT.  1. — Geolofry. 

The  Gcolo<jy  of  .\8in,  haviujr  never  Iwen  examined  in  a  Bystematic  manner,  or  by  scien- 
titic  observers,  does  not  admit  of  any  delineation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  Some  details  will  be  given  in  snlise(|uent  chapters  in  rcganl  to 
those  countries  cuncernint;  which  wo  are  in  iK)Ssession  of  accurate  data. 

Si'HsKCT.  2. — Botany. 

The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  ns  an  excellent  op- 
jwrtunity  of  noticing,  in  conjunction  with  the  lH)tany  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  u 
genenil  sketch  of  that  to  which  we  Iwfore  alluded  (I.  UiMJ.)  as  the  Tciniwrate  Transition 
Zone,  luid  of  which  tlir  quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  largo  and  so 
iia|)orlant  a  ixirtion.  This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to 
enter  into  but  few  i)articnlars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  res|)ective  countries  them- 
selves; and  lH'ca\ise  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mirl)el  has  so  admirably  described  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  VV^>rlll. 

We  come  to  treat,  then,  of  that  western  jwrtion  of  the  old  continent  which  ia  separated 
from  tlie  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himnlayah  and  Thibet. 

An  irregular  line,  traced  from  west  to  oast,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  ond  reaching  to  the 
Hydraotes  of  Alexander  (the  llauvee  of  modern  authors,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Indus,) 
and  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  pass  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Va\\io,  by  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Tabor,  Uagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelut,  and  MoultJin,  might  thus  represent,  pretty 
accurately,  the  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit.  As  we  proceed  towards  the 
north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappcanuicc  is  an  indication 
of  a  remarkable  and  general  change  in  the  vegetation ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  passage 
frouj  the  transition  to  the  tenipemto  zone. 

The  Olive,  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  in  Spain,  between  44°  and 
!')°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  oast  of  France,  between  45°  and  4(5°  in  the  east  of 
Italy  and  Carnioln,  does  not  extend  beyond  40°  u|)on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  tlio 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is  not 
seen  anywhere  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Again  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  follows  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  Gourieh.  It  is  seen  in  lat.  4.5°,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  and  a  degree  lower  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ;  the  river  Terek  marking 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds;  but  no  traveller  has  noticeii 
its  existence  in  the  immense  countries  of  Pereia  and  Tartary,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Belinrt.  Elpliinstoue  has  observed  it  in  34°  and  3.5°,  u])on 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus :  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  east  of 
Cabul. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Mirbel  at  +  '^i°  to  23°  of  Reaumur;  for  the  higher  Iwundary  at  +  14°. 

In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  six  herbaceous  for  one 
woody  species  of  plants;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  the  hynorborean  regions,  where  ^cr:n/»/-s»j:  herbaceous  plants  f'^.-.i  ti.  most 
p.irt  with  perennial  roots)  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  numl)er  of  trees  ii,  :'  >■  \(e(liter- 
ranean  flora  is  not  much  under  240 :  there  are  alxiut  seventy-five  in  the  Tenii)erate  Zone, 
and  but  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Transition  Arctic  Zohe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees,  shrul)s,  and  under-shrubs  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  arc  never 
entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Me- 
diterranean flora,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.     The  Temperate 
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Zone,  ni^niii,  ImH  hut  forty  H|N!cic>H  with  ptTMisli'iil  leiivi^H,  the  Arctic  TrniiHilion  Zone  about 
tw<'nty-li)iir,  luid  thi!  MHilhurii  limit  of  thi!  Arctic  /did!  ton  at  tho  iitintMt. 

Ill  till!  Mcilitcrriiiioaii  ihstrict  of  Iho  'rciniitTiitc  'J'rniiHitioii  /one,  tii(!  t 'diiipoHifji!  and  tho 
liCfriiiiiiiioHa!  arc  the  iiio.st  iiiiiiicroiiM  tiiiiiilicH:  iniiiMMJ,  they  aloiii!  coPHtitutu  oiic-tcjurtii  ot'tho 
wlioh'  vc^fctation.  'J'hcii  coiiiii  tho  (Jriicifora-,  (■rainiiiou!,  liiihiata',  Caryophylloa-,  and  Uni- 
boliitorio;  al).(!rwurdH  tho  Scrophiilarinas  lloHacoa-,  liorii{riiUMe,  Raniinculacoio,  and  ('ypora- 
cra';  rnially,  tho  l.iliaciMo.  It  may  ho  roniarkoil,  that  tho  ('omiidHitn!,  ('riicitora>,  l4iliiatn>, 
Caryophyllca!,  IJmhuliirunn,  Uuhiiccu!,  Ilaniiiiciihicoa-,  and  Cistoiu,  willi  Honiu  other  liiiiiilios, 
proHent,  in  tho  Temperato  TraiiHition  Zone,  a  jrroiitor  niimhitr  of  H|K!ci(ic  lypiw  than  any- 
wiiero  oIho.  The  chief  part  of  thu  ti|>ociiM  of  tiioHo  faiiiili(!ri  tiiat  aru  found  in  eiiuatorial 
rc);ioiiH  iniiahit  tlioro  tiio  valleyM  and  the  iiioiintainH ;  thuH  proving  that  tho  violent  and  cun- 
tinuiid  licatH  of  tlio  plaiiiH  arc;  uncoiignnial  tu  their  nature. 

'I'lioHo  tiiniilioH  of  plaiitH  which  hoUl  tlio  iiiuHt  iiii|H)rtunt  rank  among  the  productions  of 
tho  'J\!inperato  'rraiiHitioii  /ono,  whether  liccaiiHo  they  contribute  tho  lollioHt  of  tlioHO  trees 
wiiicli  chitiio  Iho  nioiintain'H  Hide,  or  heciiiiHo  tliny  thrniHh  tlioHO  iiidividiialH  of  middling  Hta- 
tiiro  which  ih.'light  to  grow  on  Iho  iiills,  witii  tho  branching  HJiruhH  which  form  the  licdgOH, 
and  tiie  low  wootly  plants  whose  rough  and  stunted  growth  overHproads  the  unciiltui'ed  plainn, 
are,  in  the  llrxt  place,  the  Amentacou!  and  the  ('unilerii!  (which  alone  coiii|H)He  more  than 
half  of  the  uriiorescont  vogetatiun),  aii<l  next  the  IlosaciMe,  IjGguminuija.',  Terebinthaccu-, 
Tliamnoa!,  JaHmineie,  Capriiuliaccie,  CiHtoii;,  Kricincas  and  lAbiata.-. 

Hid  what  gives  the  Traiiriitioii  /one  its  peculiar  character  is  the  combination  of  tlioso 
B|)rcieH  which  may  ho  coiisiderod  as  lieloiiging  to  throe  dilHu'ciit  regions;  that  is,  tho  vege- 
tation of  tho  eipiatorial  districts,  that  of  the  nortluirn,  and  the  growth  which  is  [leciiliar  to 
the  countries  Mituatod  betwei^n  the  ;iOtli  or  :)2d,  and  the  44th  and  4rith  parallels.  The  first 
is  seen  in  its  doprine,  the  scrond  in  its  comniencenicnt.,  and  the  third  in  its  full  perfection. 
'J'hc  latf(!r  occiipi(!s  tho  gr<!ater  )X)rtion  of  tho  soil ;  the  two  others  form,  hero  and  there, 
Colonies  more  or  less  llouriKliing  in  pro|xirtion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent  land.  Tho  Duto 
tree,  tho  Latanier  (Ijalanitif)  and  even  tlio  Douin*  {Jif(.  TyAJ.)  (if  it  be  true  that  it  grows  in 
Galileo),  tho  Sugar-cane,  the  yorghof  (Jtif.  523),  the  Agave,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 

p*!ar,  the  Orange  and   IjCinon 

trooH,   tho  Asclepias    gigaiitoa 

and  other  arborescent  A|KJciiieie, 

several  African  and  Asiatic  Mi- 
mosas and  Acacias,  confined  to 

tho  fiivourably  situated  plains: 

these  represent  the  vegetation  of 

the  eijuatorial  plains.     That  of 

the  northern  countries  may  be 

observed  on  the  mountains,  and 

consists  in  the  common  ( )ak,  the 

Ash,  the  Alder,  the  Hornbeam 

{iUirpimis  orivntnlis  I^amarck), 

the  Ueoch,  the  Birch,  the  Yew, 

the  coimnon  Pir,  tho  yow-leavcd 

Fir,  the  Hootch  Pir,  &.c.     As  to 

tho  vegetation  of  tlie  transition 

zone,  it  bears  some  features  of 

similiarity  to  the  two  others, 
without,  however,  being  confounded  with  them.  Tho  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Liquidombar, 
the  Walnut,  tho  I'istachio,  the  Lentisk,  tho  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  tho  Olive,  the  Myrtle,  the 
I'omogranatt?,  the  Syringa,  the  Stonix,  tho  Sweet  Bay,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Diospyros,  the 
Mimosa  Julibrissin,  tho  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  Oaks,  &c. ; 
•these  create  no  disparity  among  tho  equatorial  vegetation.   The  deciduons-lcavedOaks;  the 
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•Tlw  Crnrifcm  thohfiirn.  This  trne  in  miifh  prized  in  tli«  cniintrirn  wliorn  it  nhoundft.  "  A  native  of  tli'i 
dofifrl,"  Hn>'H  M.  l)'>lili',  "  it.-<  .«hi-tl<'r  renders  mnny  plitres,  tlint  Wfliild  otherwise  he  totally  waste,  rnpahle  nt  culti- 
vation.  Many  spi'(-i>>s  of  thorny  sensitive  plants,  wliicli  rarely  i^row  in  the  s|Mits  watered  l>y  the  Nile,  find  an 
nsylinn  nnder  ils  shadow  ;  tliey  inrrease  there ;  and,  spre,idinit  in  tlic  direction  of  the  desert,  limit  its  extent  liy 
nucinentin^  the  prnduetivc  districts.  The  trunk  of  Dig  Dftnin  is  composed  of  Innf^itndinal  parallel  flhres,  similar 
to  that  ofthe  Date,  hut  much  stronger  aiid  closer.  It  is  cut  into  planks,  which  are  user!  for  doors  in  Upper  Gffypt ; 
tlif  tlhri'H  are  hiack,  ami  the  intermediate  pith  is  yellow.  The  h>ave8  are  used  for  inakini;  cariiets,  hatzs,  and  bas- 
kets of  various  kimls:  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  would  br  nnich  used  for  food,  if  it  were 
not  fur  Itu-  ueinerous  lihrt;s  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  still  tin;  inliahltanis  of  Ha'id,  or  f^p|H'r  F.L'yiit,  ilo  frequently 
eat  it.  The  fruit  is  sitld  in  tarue  (|unnlities.  and  very  cheap,  at  Cairo,  where  it  is  rather  considered  as  a  useful 
medicine  Ihaa  an  article  of  food  :  it  tastes  like  ciucerhread,  and  is  nmch  relishfid  hy  tiie  clnhlren.  An  infusion, 
S4Mnelhintf  like  the  drink  made  of  steeped  lineorice-rnot,  f)r  the  pods  of  the  Caroh  tree,  is  prepared  from  the  fruit, 
whiih.  hefiire  inaturily,ecuitnins  a  clear  and  tasteless  fluid.  When  ripe,  the  kernel  becomes  very  hard,  and  flne 
beads  for  rosaries  arc  made  of  it,  as  it  takes  a  beautiful  polish." 

IThis  plant,  the  llolcmi  Sorghum  of  Linnirns,  is  one  ofthe  most  valuable  of  nil  the  Cerealin.  It  is  ertensively 
ruliivaled  in  Egypt,  where  three  harvests  of  it  are  gathered  every  year.  According  to  Vahl,  it  in  identicti  wlln 
the  Holcus  Durra  of  Forskiil,  which  ia  nonimonly  called  Durra  hy  the  Arabs  and  Efyplians, 
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Junipers,  which  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  sonie  trees ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Stone 
Pine,  the  Conican  Pine,  the  Oriental  Spruce  (_Abiea  orientalis),  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and 
Quince  Trees,  with  other  arborescent  Rosacce  whicii  wo  cultivate  in  our  orchards,  and 
which  form  forests  in  Cabulistan  and  Asia  Minor,  bear  a  considerable  analogy  witli  the  wild 
vegetation  of  our  own  countries. 

Si'BHECT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  Zoolon'  of  this  ^eat  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regions 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitious,  or  lawless  and 
barbaric,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  the  European  from  a  full 
investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  That 
intellectual  developcment  which  leads  the  Caucasian  to  discern  his  God,  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a  race  long  sunk  in 
gross  idolatry  and  in  a  senseless  superstition  on  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
IS,  that  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  those  vast  regions  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas,  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoology,  have  been  merely  gathered  from  partial 
gleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
From  such  scanty  materials  we  can  firame  no  remarks,  approaching  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe ;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  few  interesting  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  features  of 
the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  The  Jirtt 
commences  from  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  extremity 
is  marked  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofly  Altaian  chain ;  the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  second  great  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  compre- 
hends the  little  known  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  the  Tartaric  provinces  bordering  on 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains  constituting 
the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a  natural  boundary  to  this  intermediate  region.  Under 
the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca,  together  with 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  the  continent,  and 
by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in  some  degree 
with  that  of  Australia.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  nations  about  the  Caucasian  mountains;  because,  so  &r  as  the  productions  of  these 
regions  are  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ;  yet  Persia  appears  to  possess 
many  animals  of  Asio,  and  this  country  may  possibly  present  a  union  of  the  two  faunas. 

Of  the  first,  or  northern  Asiatic  division,  our  zoological  information  has  been  almost 
entirely  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  age. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentially 
difl'crent,  in  genera  or  species,  from  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the  frozen 

regions  and  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abundance 
or  increase  of  more  than  a  few  spncies.  Such,  nevertheless,  as 
appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  oi-  economy,  to  inhabit  these 
wastes,  are  curious  and  interesting ;  and  present  to  the  naturalist 
many  fbrms,  either  rare  in  European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the 
westward  of  the  Ural  mountains.  As  we  approach  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  mixed  fkuna  becomes  evident : 
for,  wiiile  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
than  to  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic :  on  tiie  other  hand, 
the  Caspian  Tern  {fig.  524.),  and  numerous  other  birds,  iden- 
tically the  same  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Hence  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the  European 
regions  meet  together,  and  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
these  territories. 

In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  forming  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated how  scanty  has  been  the  information  supplied  for  its  elucidntion.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intimating  a  marked  (lillbrence,  without  being 
prepared  fully  to  explain  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the  central 
table-land,  its  sandy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  southern 
India;  and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Siberia,  every  principle  of  analogy 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar;  and  that  these  extensive 
regions  must  be  inhabited  by  animals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  for  such  situations. 
Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  facts.  Central  Asia  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dziggtai,  or  Equus  Hemionus  of  Pallas ;  a  most  extro- 
ordinary  animal,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice.    The  same  countries  are  also  named 
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■•  the  metropolis  of  a  peculiar  species  of  Argali,  or  sheep  (Ovm  Ammon)  (Jig.  525.),  although 
its  range  appears  extended  both  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Arnee  buflalo,  and  another  gijrantic  animal  of  this  genus  mentioned  by  Major  Smith  as  found 
only  on  the  sides  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  may  more  correctly  belong  to  the  zoology  of 
Central  Asia.  The  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Boutan  offer  the  prmcipal  asylum  to  another 
indigenous  ((uudruped  of  large  size,  called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  ox  {,Uo»  Poephaffut).  If  so 
many  quadrupt^ds,  of  the  first  magnitude  in  their  respective  families,  are  inhabitants  of 
these  central  regions,  how  many  others,  less  calculated  to  excite  the  notice  of  travellers,  must 
still  remain  in  obscurity ! 

The  birds  of  the  central  division  are  scarcely  known,  except  fVom  the  paintings  of  the 
Chinese.  Many  of  the  representations  given  by  their  best  artists  are  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recognise  well-known  species ;  so  that  much  confidence  may  gene- 
rally be  reposed  in  the  existence  of  such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans.  These 
drawings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently  represent  large  and  beautiful  phea- 
sants, totally  distinct  from  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have  before  observed,  that 
Asia  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  gallinaceoi.d  binls;  ond  that 
most  of  these,  like  the  Lophophorus  refulgfin»  Tern.  (Jig.  528.),  and  other  allied  species, 
are  only  found  in  the  mountainous  and  elevated  provinces  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  highly  prol»ble  that  these  inland  regions  may  be  the  chief  metropolis  of 
many  peculiar  birds,  unknown  to  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent. 
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The  third  division,  comprising  southern  India,  presents  a  zoology  of  great  richness  and 
peculiarity.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  lower  and  cotisequently  more  humid 
nature  of  the  plains,  are  equally  favourable  to  an  exuberant  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and 
to  the  increase  of  animal  life.  It  is  here,  consequently,  that  we  meet  with  numerous  animals 
of  a  large  size,  and  others  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troops  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  with 
wild  boars,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  abound ;  while  the  woods 
and  jungles  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  which,  in  spite  of  increasing  population, 
still  retain  their  ancient  possessions.  Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stands  foremost ; 
while  panthers,  leopards,  lynxes,  hyaenas,  and  jackals  appear  to  swarm  in  the  less  cultivated 
districts.  The  one-horned  rhinoceros  is  still  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  swampy  banks  of 
the  great  rivers.  But  this  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  characterised  as  being  the  native  region 
of  those  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men, 
and  which  some  modern  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the  same  order  as  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Various  species  of  these  disgusting  caricatures  of  the  human 
shape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindostan  and 
Malacca ;  but  their  chief  metropolis  is  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  such  islands  as  lie 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the  northern  limits  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  (fig.  527.),  are  of  a  milder  nature.  The  African 
apes,  equally  large  with  the  ouran  outang,  but  marked  by  distinguishing  characteristics, 
occur  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  subsequently  uuliced 
in  the  details  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more  particularly  belong. 

The  birds  of  southern  Asia,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Indian  islands,  have  already 
claimed  our  attention :  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  merely  to  notice  such  groups  as  appear 
most  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Parrakeets  (Jig.  528.)  are  pecu- 
liar to  these  latitudes,  and  present  a  lovely  group  of  birds,  uniting  a  form  of  exquisite  grace 
with  the  most  delicate  and  chaste  tone  of  colouring :  nearly  all  the  species  are  marked  by  a 
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Jet  black  collar  round  tho  neck.  Towards  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  Gcncrnl  Ilanlwicke  di». 
covered  a  bird  of  this  family  fiilly  equal  in  sizo  to  a  Houth  American  Maccaw,  and  apparently 
belonfcing  to  the  same  (^roup.  Many  of  tho  Hhurt-tailed  I'arroto  are  eminently  beautiful ; 
ancf  one,  the  Vernal  Parrot  (Swains.  Zool.  Illui.,  2d  series,  No.  1.)  is  not  larf;er  than  a  spar* 
row.  Various  species  of  Ilornbiils  coni;rni;ate  in  larj^c  flocks,  and  are  scattcntl  throufrhnut 
Q2S  this  part  of  Inula ;  the  frrotesquo  form  of  their  largo  bills,  |;oM<<ra1ly 

furnished  with  a  sinffuiar-slmped  casque  or  horn,  is  very  remark- 
able. Tho  nectar  of  innumerable  iKloriferous  plants  affords 
nouriHhmcnt  to  a  variety  of  splendid  little  birds,  of  tho  richest 
and  must  dazzling  plumage :  these  coin|)ase  tho  genus  Cinnyris, 
and  represent,  in  the  Old  VVorld,  the  humming-birds  of  tho  New. 
Tho  Urungo  Shrikes  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  in  AfVica ; 
living  solely  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  u|)on  tho  wing, 
somewhat  in  the  nmnner  of  swallows :  they  contribute  to  check 
the  increase  of  insects,  probably  as  eircctually  as  do  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  tho  New  World.  The 
smaller  birds  of  India,  particularly  among  tho  insectivorous 
families,  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  several  belong  to  groMps 
scattered  both  in  Europe  and  Africa ;  yet  future  researcn  wdl 
no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic.  The 
genus  Uryllivora  among  the  Saxicola  or  Stonechat  Warblers, 
in  its  typical  examples,  may  probably  be  of  this  description. 
The  Scnnsorial  Birds,  both  of  the  continent  and  islands,  arc  nu- 
merous and  beautiful.  Among  these,  the  Woodpecker-  otfer 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  geographically  or  generally,  from 
Ring-nMked  raimkuct  those  of  Other  regions.     But  the  true  Barbuts,  connecii;:;;  in 

some  degree  these  latter  with  the  Parrots,  are  exjiu.vively 
Asiatic,  and  abound  in  such  districts  as  border  upon  the  equator.  This  singular  race  of 
birds,  which  climb  trees  with  all  the  agility  of  the  Wuotl- 
peckers,  are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  Pogotiias,  or  tho 
Tooth-billed  Barbuts ;  while  in  the  American  islands,  lieneath  the 
equator,  we  find  a  third  group,  distinct  in  their  structure  from 
either.  In  proportion  as  we  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Asia  south- 
ward, we  find  it  teem  with  increased  interest.  It  is  from  the 
luxuriant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi|)clago  that  the  large  Cocka- 
toos of  a  snowy  whiteness  have  been  brought  to  Kurope ;  while 
nnother,  perfectly  black,  Microfrlnssits  ati'r'imus  Vieil.(}f^.  529.), 
iiiliabits  the  same  region.  Yet  fur  moic  beautiful  than  those 
are  the  graceful  and  brilliant-coloured  Lories,  of  which  nume- 
rous species  have  been  detected  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  those  of 
Molucca. 

The  Rapacious  Birds  appear  to  be  much  fewer  in  Southern 
Asia  than  in  any  region  of  equal  extent,  either  of  Africa  or  America. 
This  inequality  may  possibly  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  inattention 
of  travellers  to  the  subject ;  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  this  destructive  order  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Asiatic  zoology.  Out  of  twenty-five 
sub-genera,  under  \vh  ich  some  modern  ornithologists  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  Falcons,thcre 
appears  but  one  (Ilierax),  and  that  containing  but  a  single  species,  {Hierax  carulcscens) 
630  (fiv-  530.),  or  Little  Falcon,  wiiich  is  characteristic  of  Asia :  it 

is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
^^^^  ^  The  whole  of  the  remaining  Falcons,  hitherto  discovered  in 

(■^^^  ^^BBm  7        these  regions,  belong  to  such  groups  as  are  common  to  Europe 
^■^  .^B^^^i/  and  Africa.    On  the  other  hand,  when  we  con.siiicr  the  number 

ond  ferocity  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  wo  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  them,  as  being  more  effi- 
cient agents,  the  office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of 
Liiile  Falcon  Smaller  animals,  which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  exclu- 

sive province  of  the  birds  of  prey.  A  glance  at  the  zoology  of 
the  New  World  strongly  favours  this  supposition.  The  largest  and  most  formidable  rapaci- 
ous birds  in  existence,  are  all  exclusive  natives  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
sub-genera  already  alluded  to,  more  than  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America : 
and  allhough  the  same  numerical  superiority  is  not  apparent  in  the  species  cf  the  vulture 
tribe,  the  deficiency  appears  made  up  by  numerical  quantity.  We  never  met  with  more 
tJian  two  siiecies  of  vulture  during  our  travels  in  Brazil ;  yet  tlieso  were  in  such  numbers 
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that  a  dead  animal  could  not  remain  an  hour  without  bcini;  discerned  and  surrounded  by 

these  Rcaveniferrt  of  nature.  The  carnivorous  (piadruped* 
of  tho  New  World,  allhoujfh  not  in  siK-cies,  yet  in  nume- 
rical amount,  are  remarkably  few :  while  tho  alwcnco  of 
Antelopes,  Oufliilm's,  Wild  Ilof^,  and  other  lari;o  f^me, 
so  necessary  in  Asia  tor  tho  sup|)ort  of  its  ferocious  ani- 
mals, is  a  tbrther  ar^Miment  to  strengthen  this  belief; 
namely,  that  tho  distributioM  of  rapacious  animals,  in  thu 
two  hemispheres,  is  balancod  by  contrarieties. 

The  Raimcious  Wadinf;  Uirds  of  India  nuist  not,  how- 
ever, bo  omitted.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  numerous 
fiimily  of  Herons;  which  certainly  riipresent,  among  wad- 
ing birds,  the  Vultures  and  Falcons  i)roperly  so  called. 
The  Gigantic  Crane  (Jiff.  5;}1.).  Ardea  Argala  Lalh.  (un- 
der which  name,  more  than  two  species  liave  evidently 
been  confounded),  in  its  uncommon  voracity,  and  in  tho 
nature  of  its  tixid,  is  completely  a  bird  of  prey.  It  ib 
sufficiently  high  to  appear,  when  walking,  like  a  naked 
Indian.  As  a  proof  of  its  amazing  voracity,  it  hat)  been 
mentioned,  that  in  tho  craw  of  one  was  Ibund  a  land  tor- 
toise ten  inches  long,  and  a  largo  male  black  cat,  entire,  in  tho  stomach !  (Lutli.  Hist.,  ix. 
;M).)  Tho  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  always  preceded  by  tho  arrival  of  those  and  other  cranes 
and  herons,  in  great  numbers ;  and  tho  destruction  they  must  create,  not  only  among  fish, 
but  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  natives, 
that  they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation. 

Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  little  need  be  said.  In  tho  rivers  arc  foimd  large  crocodiles,  of 
diflerent  species  from  those  of  Africa.  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the 
most  deadly  nature:  the  Coluber  Lebclinus  Lin.  is  said  to  destroy  tho  person  bitten,  by 
causing  an  unconcpierable  and  deadly  sleep;  it  is  of  a  small  size,  hardly  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  serpimts  of  British  India  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  others  of  a  tremendous  size ;  as  the  great  Pithon,  long  con- 
sidered the  same  with  the  Boa  comtrictor  of  the  New  World.  The  Chameleons  are  natives 
of  India  no  less  than  of  Africa,  and  are  now  known  to  compri.sc  several  species.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered  is  probably  the  Draco  volans  L.,  or  Flying  Dragon 

(Jif>:  5H2.) ;  from  which,  perliaps,  the  fabulous  writers  of 
anticiuity  derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster 
figured  in  old  books.  This,  however,  is  a  small  and  in- 
ofifensive  little  animal ;  distinguished  from  the  lizard  tribe 
by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane, 
like  a  wing,  strengthened  by  bony  processes:  it  wanders 
about  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  Nal.  Mis.)  Another  lizard, 
of  a  large  size,  and,  from  its  delicate  flavour,  much  es- 
teemed as  fomi,  is  found  in  Amboyna  {Lacerla  umhoy- 
nemis  L.).  Tlic  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de 
Capello  {Naia  tripudians  Merr.),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with  other  species  is  well  known 
to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  of  the 
Asiatic  region :  many  others  might  be  enumerated ;  but  so  little  has  been  done  towards  tho 
elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  sufiicient  to  interest  the 
general  reader. 

The  Native  Ichthyology  of  Asia,  from  tho  number,  the  voricty,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
groups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  permit  a.  long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Ray  fish  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  so  formidable  to  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  markings,  or  the  beautiful  colours,  which 
adorn  tho  tribe  of  Chmtodons,  and  the  numerous  Labri,  of  these  seas.  The  Ganges  and  tho 
other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siluri,  or  Cat-fish ;  and  it  is  from  China 
that  we  derive  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in  western 
regions. 

Among  the  Insects  are  many  which  in  mognitude  and  splendour  vie  with  those  of  tho 
New  World,  particularly  the  true  Papilionida;,  or  butterflies,  among  lepidopterous  insects 
and  the  family  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  judging  from 
such  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  tor 
tropical  America  a  decided  superiority  in  the  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  her  insect 
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production!.  Tho  Hcarabcus  Atlu  (Jig.  M3.)>  or  Atlw  beetle,  ofFaliriciui,  near  five  inchei 

lunir,  tVoni  ita  lize  ami  linffularity  <)t'tliap<^  i«aiMun((tho 
iiioat  remarkable  of  the  AMJatic  beotlua.  The  iiplundiil 
Kreen  and  gold  ttuprrttin  viltala,  with  many  otlicrx  of 
eiiual  aizo  and  beauty,  are  mo  much  admired  by  the 
rliinnito,  that  tliey  ore  kept  in  cngoa,  when  olive,  in 
thuir  nxinm ;  and,  when  (lend,  are  iiHcd  an  orniinienta 
for  drewi.  Amon((  the  nunmruuH  buttcrflioM,  the  nnnica 
alono  of  I'lipilio  Prianiiift,  UlyHicii,  I'olyinni'Htor,  Pan- 
thiiiiH,  and  Octuviiia  will  remind  tho  cnt(iiiiolo|{iiitii  of 
iiiNectM  they  have  lon^  ai^hed  to  \iotmcAf,  ua  (it  compa- 
nionH  to  tho  eoiiall^  auporb,  thouuh  now  innrn  attainable, 
buttorfliea  of  liruzil.  It  ia  rcniarkiibl)'  tliiit  Ah*  appear* 
originally  to  have  furniHhcd  ua  with  tho  grcatcMt  proportion  of  tha«o  anitiiiilM  mi  eminently 
uaefbl  to  man,  either  in  a  atate  of  donieatication,  or,  aa  contributing,  in  other  reH|ioctH,  to  hia 
comfort  or  luxury.  The  donieatic  fowl  and  tho  peacock,  among  birdn,  are  natural  inhnbitanta 
of  thia  part  of  tho  world:  all  the  varietioa  of  tho  Milkworm  muat  be  added  to  the  Hat:  ono 
apcciea  alone  haa  been  introduced  into  Europe,  but  tho  nativea  cultivate  aeveral  othera, 
iVom  which  aro  nindu  garmenta  leaa  tine  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  thoNo 
fabricated  from  tho  cmnmon  ailkworm.  It  appears,  according  to  the  obscrvationa  of  Dr. 
Horacticld,  that  in  Javn,  and  nrobably  in  mowt  imrta  of  India,  tho  Anta  aro  the  univerHiil 
dcatroyera  and  rcmoverii  of  all  uscIcsh  or  decayed  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animal. 
Thia  ia  preciaely  tho  cane  both  in  tropical  Africa  and  America,  and  at  onco  accoimta  for  the 
scarcity  of  those  fumilica  of  Beetles  which  aro  appointed  to  perform  auch  officca  in  moro 
temperate  regions. 

Of  the  radiated  and  other  marine  animala  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  mere  nnmea  of 
species.  Tho  CuttlcHsh  of  tho  Indian  aeas  are  said  to  bo  sometimes  so  large  as  to  attack 
the  pearl  divers,  and  strangle  them  in  the  serpent  folda  of  their  arm-like  feet.  We  by  no 
means  think  this  account  is  devoid  of  truth  ;  for,  even  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
we  have  been  frequently  assured,  by  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  animals  instinctively 
cling  to  living  bodies  that  come  in  their  way,  and  that  many  instances  have  occurred 
among  the  coral  divers,  where  life  haa  been  thus  endangered.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an 
undescribed  species,  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Messina,  whose  arms  were  much  thicker 
than  the  wrist  of  an  ordinary  man;  this  species  is  equally  dreaded  by  the  Sicilian  morinerri, 
although,  on  account  of  its  delicate  taste,  it  is  sought  atler,  and  much  prized,  as  an  article 
of  food. 

The  Conchology  of  the  Indian  seas  is  the  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  of  any  division 
of  the  world ;  and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  we  compare  tho 
marine  shells  of  the  West  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  species  in  the  former  is  probably  not  greater 
than  one  to  six.  This  fact,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  observed,  furnishea  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  travellers,  who,  like  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  contemplate 
those  mighty  causes  which  influence  the  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking  to  the 
habits  of  these  testaceous  mollusca,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourths  are  carnivorous  ;  that 
is,  of  shell-fish  which,  like  the  rapacious  quadrupeds  on  the  continent,  derive  their  solo 
nourishment  from  attacking  and  devouring  other  animals.  The  conchologist  will  imme- 
diately perceive  we  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cypre,  Ilarpa,  Tur- 
binella,  Dolium,  Cassis,  and  several  others;  of  which  very  few  species  have  been  found 
beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  the  numerous  and  highly 
prized  Cones,  a  genus  containing  near  2t)0  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  moy  be 
reckoned  strangers  to  Asia.  I.amarek  enumerates  62  species  of  Olivas,  and  of  these  only 
tico  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  extensive  family  of  Mitranie  Su>. 
or  Mitres,  arc  distributed  much  in  the  same  proportion  ;  while  that  of  the  Volutes,  containing 
near  60  specie.",  exhibits  but  three  as  natives  of  Africa,  and  one  only  of  America.  The 
Acephala,  or  Bivolve  shells,  as  in  most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  in  number 
and  variety ;  yet  in  neither  of  these  two  great  divisions  are  wo  acquainted  with  more  than 

three  or  four  species  identically  the  same  with  those 
534  —    —   ^».^a.     found  in  the  European  seas.     Among  such  as  are  peculiar 

to  Asia  may  bo  mentioned  the  Hammer-shaped  Oysters 
(Mullens  lAvn.).  These,  aa  Dr.  Horseficld  informs  us, 
are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine  rocks, 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Javancpe  coast.  The  Pearl 
Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
large,  furnish  that  beautiful  substance  called  motber-of- 
pearl.  But  the  most  remarknhlc  bivalve  in  point  of  size, 
m  the  whole  world,  is  the  Tridacna  gigas  (fff,  ."ilM.),  of 
Tiiiiucnn  nijni.  which  the  valves  sometimes  exceed  four  feet  in  length, 

and,  with  the  animal,  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  TiUO 
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lbi.i  it  tdliAro*  to  rork«  by  inch  a  strong  byssui  or  liganittnt,  lliAt  II  run  rinlv  Ih*  spiwmlmi 
by  •  hatchet ;  thu  cnrtilngo  of  the  htngn,  when  cut  and  |N)liahiHl,  Is  mi  |Hmiilllully  IrlilrM'nnt 
M  nearly  to  rival  the  op'il. 

The  piucity  ofthe  Fhiviatlle  Bivalves,  apparently  tlirriiitrhoiit  A«l«,  l«  Himllinr  ainvular 
feature  in  itii  rotkoliDloj^y,  The  rivers,  in  number  and  iiiiigiiiliidi*,  iin*  liKMrri'ly  liilt'rior  tu 
those  of  the  Now  W.irld;  vet,  hithortn,  they  have  not  f.:rni*ht<d  ninrn  lliiiii  nit  or  wvnn 
■pet'ies  to  our  onbir'  ti*.  We  ran  scarcely  iM'llevo  that  llil«  ditlli'inHry  iiritflniileii  Ih  tlio 
neglect  of  collci't/ir  liir  the  shells  of  lui  ono  region  have  Im>i>ii  liiiirn  niiiulil  iiMer  llinn 
those  of  I  ml  ia;  y«i  kniorica  alone  produces  near  KM)  siMiciim,  or  wi'll  iiiiirliuil  varieties,  of 
this  Ikmily. 

The  herbaceiiii<t  land  shells,  likewise,  apptmr  very  sfmringly  dislriliiilnd  In  lliii  Mnnlern 
world ;  yet  several  Iwlong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elHewlinre.  Tlin  grMiilx  Si'nrnhui 
■eeros  peculiar  to  New  (ilulnea  and  (■oiiin  of  the  adjacent  mlaiidxi  nnd  llial  iif  (hifhiiliitm 

(Jiff.  KVt.),  among  the  hIii'/k,  or  Mlielliuii  IMnlliiaeii,  m  reinark* 
able.  The  Oriental  tM>arl-lliiherieN  are  wi'll  kiinwti  In  prml'iea 
great  wealth.     Mr.  I'eri'ival,  in  his  ni iiiil  nf  ('Mylun,  n«ii 

&lven  much  interestmg  iiiliiriiiHtiiin  on  IliM  snlijci'l,  wliW'h  will 
t)  again  adverted  to  when  treating  iif  Ilial  Inliiiiil, 
The  domestic  animals  are  mure  imiiii>i'iiiis  limn  those  of 
Europe.  The  universal  use  of  the  linrsii  nnd  tlin  'in  ns  heastii 
of  burden  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  lliti  Nii|iii|'|iir  strength 
and  sagacity  of  the  elephnnt.  In  iIhwh  |iriivlMi'es  whTeh 
adjoin  Persia,  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  ar"  In  I'liintium  use, 
while  the  lliifllilo  is  chiefly  employed  tlir  iigfli'iilliirnl  pur- 
pMos.  The  largo  Indian  oxen  are  of  a  different  race  fniin  lliose  of  Eurii|M<,  having  a  liiinch 
or  lump  upon  the  back,  which  sometimes  weighs  near  fitly  pcainds;  the  Imrns  are  Mlinrl,  ami 
bent  backwards,  and  the  colour  of  the  hide  is  usually  rtHt  or  brown,  'I'liesn  oxen  are  rfl> 
markable  tor  other  peculiarities:  they  have,  in  all  their  mntiiiiu,  a  sii|H<rlur  llvrtllniipn  and 
activity  to  tho«o  of  Europe.  Their  voice  is  also  diflToront,  proihicing  u  grotiiilng  inundi 
somewhat  weak,  but  shrill. 

The  genera  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  world  will  illn»li'ate  llin  pre. 
coding  remarks;  and  will  better  exhibit  how  much  its  zoology,  in  this  de|Hirliniifit  of  finturtt 
history,  differs  from  that  of  Europe. 
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Maiiguita 3 
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Among  the  genera  of  birds  more  particularly  belonging  to  AHia,  the  IlilliiwlMg  may  b« 
mentioned :  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  specific  ornitliidogy,  it  Im  iiii|NiiMlble  to 
estimate  the  number  of  species  they  may  respectively  contain. 


JJif 'i  ef  Prttf. 
Iltoraa  >',(. 

nifiroifrii. 
Nvctinrni,  Sw. 
Macnpteryi  Suf, 

Dtntiro'trrt. 
EuryUimua   H'^i/- 


AnilrlvDB  Sw. 
(Vviitrnis  Cmu. 
Irftia  ttTif. 
I'hirniniriui  Sw. 
TinuMi  //r,ri/. 
lora  W'lr,/'. 
Hrachvp'eryx  Horif. 
Priiiw  Horif. 
Entcurua  //or//. 


On-llivfini  Sui.     , 
t'llviiliiiiirna  Raf. 
Niritn  tir'f. 
ISnlauilaSiff. 
Vi.lu.i  Cuti. 
Amailiaa  Sw. 
RHtrilda  .Sw. 
I.tmpmtornia  7Vm. 
Gncula  Lin. 


('ryp,iriiia  fidi. 
I'aiiiti^ca  /.ill. 
f^|>innr)iiiB  fiiii. 
Plyclolnphiii  r«i/. 
.Micnifli  uiim  Ittojf. 
hil»tniii  yig. 
Ijiriii,  ilrijiiin. 
PiciiDDUi  Ttm. 


(Hihiilrimiii  Hintf. 
I')lll:iunii|iliii),  f',,f|. 
t  lniiiri>r'li|i. 
Pnnudirliiiina  fiur^J. 

Vin,a'i  Tul'. 
P(llonii]i)ia  .Viti. 


Hll(i|i|i«f(H#l(«. 
Tl»ii  f. 
'iilHJai-ifiiH  lim. 

.i|  »i  iiili'itirt  Pm, 
'iHaiiliiK  /.. 
At^ia  rVtHi 


Sect,  III. — Hislorical  View  of  Ania, 

Viewed  in  an  historical  light,  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  nini(nt«liiN,  hag  been 
always  a  wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  clvili/ution,  and  of  iIiiwb  great 
monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a  number  of  the  small  original  I'liininunitiMit,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  itloim  IdinWM  fit  llm 
Greeks;  and  here  the  lead  was  successively  taken  by  Assyria,  Ilahylnn,  Pnrsl«,  This  Inst 
empire,  extendingr  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  others,  included  Egypt  and  purf  nf  India, 
to  which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contnuy,  the  flrptijts  becttme, 
under  Alexander,  the  conquerors  of  all  the  regions  over  which  the  Persian  xwfty  hiiil  tijttend- 
ed.  All  the  activity  of  this  great  prince,  however,  and  of  the  learned  inmi  who  ftf  com- 
panicd  him,  obtained  only  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  extent  of  Asia,  and  of  the  nttliona 
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which  composed  it  India  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  country  of  the  world.  The 
ocean  which  tenninated  Asia  to  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  along  the  head  of  the  Cas- 
pian, then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs ;  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  Ganges, 
which  was  represented  as  fulling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  continent.  Thus  Europe  was 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia.  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  the  caravan  merchants, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  e.xistence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ;  but 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by 
tlie  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  learned  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ;  and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modern  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

In  modern  times,  as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accompanied  the 
down&ll  of  the  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention  strongly  towards 
the  East.  Such,  especially,  was  the  effect  of  the  crusades,  undertaken  to  recover  tlie  Holy 
Land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  arms.  These  celebrated  expeditions  gave  a 
deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  East ;  but  there  was  no  science  to  collect  or 
arrange  the  intelligence  which  they  afforded.  The  crusading  geography  regards  little 
except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery ;  it  places  Jerusalem  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vague  notions  of  any  remote  countries.  A  more  dis- 
tant alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  under  Zingis ;  and  his  posterity, 
after  subduing  Tartary,  China,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and  invaded  Germany.  To 
avert  a  danger  so  pressing,  a  series  of  embassies  was  sent,  under  Carpini,  Rubruquis,  and 
other  monks  of  the  Romish  church,  with  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  Christian  prin- 
ces. These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  and  carried  far  into  tlie  heart  of  Tartary, 
through  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  any  European.  In  these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the 
uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  Khan ;  and,  besides  the  vast  extent  of 
hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they  learned  particulars  respecting  the 
most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.  Again,  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Europe 
was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  curiosity  to  explore  the  vast  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East.  Under  its  influence,  a  single  Venetian  citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulatcil, 
it  would  appear,  almost  solely  by  individual  enterprise,  penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
reaching  even  to  the  ea.stcrn  coast  of  China.  His  narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ncss  of  the  continent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  its  distant  regions,  surpassing  the  most  mag- 
nificent conceptions  hitherto  formed.  Several  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  p,  'h,  but 
with  inferior  success ;  and  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  traveller  Sir  John  Manleville, 
h,  we  fear,  a  mere  tissue  of  imposture.  The  mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  fabic 
in  these  narratives,  caused  the  public  to  doubt ;  until  the  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their 
great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  da  Gaina,  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery, by  passing  the  southern  rape  of  Africa.  They  soon  arrived  in  India ;  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  commerce  or  conquest,  explored  all  the  shores  of 
Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.  A  full  view  was  thus  acquired  of  the  extent  of  the  continent 
in  the  principal  dimensions.  Its  northern  expanse  and  limits,  however,  remained  still  hid- 
den in  obscurity.  Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  Altai,  or  dis- 
covered any  objects  worthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  frozen  regions.  This  career  was  reserv- 
ed for  Russia.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region,  by  its  wide  extent,  and  the  facility 
of  such  tt  conquest,  tempted  her  ambition.  Her  first  operations  were  made  from  the  north 
and  the  province  of  Archangel.  /  .lika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  merchant,  penetrated  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  northern  Obi  and  tlie  country  of  the  Samoieds;  and,  by  the  valu- 
able furs,  and  the  specimens  of  a  new  and  singular  people  which  he  brought  thence,  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  court.  But  Siberia  was  chiefly  made  known  by  tlie  romantic  adventures 
of  Yermak  the  Cossack,  who,  setting  out  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy 
to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  The  czars  accepted  him  as  a  vassal,  and  afler  his  death 
steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest.  In  1639,  about  50  years  after  the 
first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Kopilof  reached  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Thus 
an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  length,  was  added  to  Russia  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and 
hunters.  The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  everywhere  bounded  on  the  north  by 
thf  '^olar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific,  and  whether  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  be  conjoined  or  separated,  have  been  anxiously  enquired  and 
disputed  among  geographers.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  it  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
their  infant  navigation  to  seek  by  this  course  a  route  to  the  East  Indies ;  but  when  they 
formed  such  a  hope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character  of  these 
ehores,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually  obstructcil. 
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Accordingly,  the  boldest  navigators  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  not  perish,  were 
arrnstod  at  or  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  tliought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
reach  homo,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  land,  or  in  small 
barks,  gradually  crept  along  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  everywhere  bounded 
by  the  Frozen  Oceon.  At  length  the  united  efforts  of  Behring,  Shalaurot^  and  Cook  dis- 
covered a  strait  separating  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  they  rapidly 
diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  portion,  not  fully  explored, 
which  some  alleged  made  a  great  circuit,  and  rejoined  that  of  America.  According  to 
Captain  Cochrane's  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Baron  VVrangel  has  settled  this  question, 
and  ascertained  that  there  is  a  continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of  Asia. 

Sect.  IV. — Social  and  Political  State  of  Asia. 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  politicol  state,  Asia  presents,  of  course,  a  most  varied  scenr  ■ 
and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
contmont.  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
from  llio  earliest  ages.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing 
historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a  very  eav'y  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of  regular  history, 
appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but  then  she  stopped,  and  has  suffered 
herself  to  be  far  outstripped  by  the  originally  less  advanced  nalions  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected,  probably, 
with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  representative 
assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general  principles 
of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty  is  much 
more  frequent  than  In  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primogeniture,  are 
much  less  deeply  rooted,  a  younger  son,  or  even  an  uncle,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  more 
able  and  popular,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  feebler 
hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution  of 
sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms  of  court  and 
maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  residence  and  seat  of  empire. 
Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite  city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises 
firom  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it.  The  abodes  of  his  ancestors  are 
neglected;  and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed  capitals  and  ruined  palaces. 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  prince-s,  making  a  regular  trade  of 
robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  calling  which  they  consider  as 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accepted  a  composition  similar  to  the  old  English 
"  black  mail,"  or  if  they  have  pledged  their  fiiith  to  an  individual,  they  inviolably  maintain 
it.  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afford  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route, 
on  which  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  from  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of 
such  plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  from  those  of  Europeans,  and  in 
many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast.  Instead  of  our  tight  short  clothes,  they  wear 
long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A  light  turban  supplies  the  place  of 
the  hat,  and  .sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishing  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  off  the  hat,  they  take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
our  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sweatmeats.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  ifiouth.  In  return,  they  are  very  scrupulous  alwut  the  washing  of  the  hands.  They  use 
no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  wo  would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their  house- 
hold furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofus  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their  attire 
is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materials,  and  profusely  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  also 
objects  on  which  tliey  make  a  studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East, 
is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiarities.  They 
are  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no  numerous  assemblages"; 
and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  frivo- 
Ifius.  Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their 
fotas,  and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  they  lee  walking  about  for  amuse- 
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ment  and  recreation.  Tlieir  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  easily  estiniatcd,  but  may  be 
generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ;  and  they 
show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually  trampled 
under  foot ;  the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  inhuman ; 
devoid  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  smaller  tribes,  who  dis- 
play a  greater  manliness  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  predatory 
habits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as 
cannot  exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  with 
the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  thia 
evil.  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society  ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them  from 
reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  ceremonies;  are  evidently  jparts  of  a  general 
system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is 
one  local  example  (in  Thibet)  of  on  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands ;  but  this  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguishes  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  name  of  God  is  contmually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are  all  marked 
by  that  deep  tincture  of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  connected  with  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  and  degrad- 
ing rites  are  practised ;  and  in  all,  the  favour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained  rather 
by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  than  by  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two 
systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between  them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  arms  of 
his  followers  and  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established 
over  all  the  western  tracts  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling 
religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The  other  is 
the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh ;  the  former  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all  the  east  of 
Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai. 

Sect.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Asia. 

The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less  skilful  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation  ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions, 
water  alone  is  required  to  produce  plentiful  crops.  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  manufactures, 
which,  though  conducted  with  small  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  efforts  of  European  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins  of  India, 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of 
Europe  is  principally  maritime ;  that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  interior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with 
ladift  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

Sect.  VI. — The  Asiatic  Languages, 

The  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups.  I.  The  family  of  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages. II.  The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region.  III.  The  family  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guages. IV.  The  languages  of  India.  V.  The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the 
Ganges.  VI.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages ;  and,  VII.  The  languages  of  the  Sibe- 
rian region^ 

SUBSECT.   1. 

The  femily  of  the  Shemitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five  branches: — 1.  The 
Hebrew ;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean ;  3.  The  Median ;  4.  The  Arabic ;  5.  The  Abyssinian. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phcenician,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapters.  Part  II.;  and  who  shows  that  the  Phoenicians  descended  from  Ham.  He  might 
have  added,  that  their  city,  Sidon,  was  named  after  the  first-born  son  of  Canaan. 

The  Hebrew,  considered  in  relation  to  three  principal  epochs,  may  be  distinguished  as 
forming  three  diflferent  dialects :  the  ancient  or  pure  Hebrew,  spoken  and  written  from  the 
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earliest  age  of  the  nation  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  after  which  it  cobn»m1  t(i  be  ipoken, 
and  became  a  learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  \\m  it  im  Niit'h,  with  tncirc  or 
less  purity,  until  the  present  day.  In  this  idiom  are  written  tlio  Hcriptiiriw  ol'thti  Old  Tnsta- 
ment,  ending  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldee,  whicli  w  (ihiiiwl  idniitiwil  with 
the  Syriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  Tlii'y  intriKluccd  into 
it  some  Hebraisms,  and  at  a  later  period  a  few  Greek  words,  and  ttynn  UttiiiiNrtig.  It  was 
spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  ia  tliJN  liiiiu|iiNtfn  In  Dnnicli 
after  which  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the'  Targum  of  Jonathan,  ond  tlut  rnrriuid  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  by  tlie  numerous  leurnod  JnWM  (if  H|min,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Chaldee  with  the  ancient  Hobrnw, 

The  Phoenician  was  formerly  spoken  tliroughout  the  whole  coaMt  of  Nyriii,  iVnnt  E(^ypt  to 
Tripoli.  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  Tho  nttvi((Utioii,  tolonic*, 
and  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  sproiul  tlittir  Inniftinffii  nnd 
writing  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cypru*,  Cilinlii,  Hicily,  Hpttin, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytu«,  Arm!,  iiiid  MiiriitlmH,  oHbrd 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Pha>nician  alphabet;  but  nu uiiJiiHiriulii  ruHpucting  the 
literature  of  the  nation  have  been  discovered. 

The  Punic,  Carchedonic,  or  Carthaginian,  appears  to  have  been  corididorod  otio  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Phrenician.  It  was  the  language  of  the  CartlmginifinN,  (iiico  iimnlcfK  of  tho 
whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  tho  ibleii  uf  Hiii'iliiiia  iind  Malta. 
It  was  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  hiti*  loiiif  htioti  extinct. 
The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of  which  the  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  v/nn  oriKiiiitlly  written 
in  this  language. 

(2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramcan;  the  latter  name  boinB  dorivt'd  from  Arnm, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Clmldun,  nnd  AcNyrin.  Thin 
idiom  formerly  extended  through  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  oven  into  'I'lirtitry  nnii  ppntral 
Asia,  where  it  became  known  through  the  merchants  and  the  religiouH  nt<vt  of  tlin  Neiito- 
rians.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Pulmyreno,  tho  Niiltiillii'mii  and  the 
Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  calloil  (.'hrlNtiuiw  of  Ht,  John  the 
Baptist;  and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  him  whom  their  avowed  loHdur  priiclHiint'd. 

The  Chaldee,  formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  conturioH  iixtiiK^l,  It  wiin  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  and  in  it  were  written  tho  aHtronnniioiil  iilMcrvntionH, 
the  most  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Babylon  by  tho  jiliil(iMo|ilinr  CnllJH- 
thenes.  This  language,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by  tiiiMti  ininfjiled  with 
the  Hebrew,  gave  birth  to  the  dialect  called  the  Chaldaic. 

(3.)  The  Median  branch;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  conipriNe*  wbn  Npokon  in 
ancient  Media.  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Pheivy,  formerly  in  uwo  thniii^'lMHit  VVcBlern 
Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  written  and  current  1iiii|jiinj{»i  of  all  the 
higher  classes  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  itN  iiiitMtitit  kings,  Itf« 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  bookN  of  '/.immntvt  written 
in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  origiiiniti  tlictniitilvcd,  The 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanidcs  are  also  in  Pehlvi. 

(4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  which  are  to  lit'  iliftln^uisliGd  the 
ancient,  the  literal,  and  the  vulgar  Arabic. 

i.  The  ancient  Arabic ;  an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arnbiii,  In  two  prin- 
cipal dialects,  the  Hamiar  and  the  Koreish.  The  Hamiar,  spoken  in  tho  ••iixti'rn  part,  \» 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumito,  and  was  writlt'n  in  nti  nlphnbct 
called  Musnad,  also  extinct.  The  Koreish  was  spoken  in  VVestorn  Arubiit,  (inptittiiilty  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  HucGoainurH  in  tliu  lovcntli 
and  following  centuries,  became — 

ii.  The  literal  Arabic,  common  to  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  tho  written  nnd  literary 
language  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  tlin  HUC('t>iiW)r«  of  Ma- 
homet In  this  language  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  'J'hoiigli  It  has 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  loitrnod  lnnsiin({<t  of  all  the 
numerous  nations  professing  Islam,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  tliii  woxtcrnmost 
corner  of  Morocco,  and  from  the  Wolga  to  Cape  Delgado  in  AlVico,  From  tlm  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  other  nations  were  involved  in  darknoe*,  tho  lltoruiuro  of  tho 
Arabs  shone  in  its  utmost  splendour. 

iii.  The  vulgar  Arabic,  spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Hyrin  nnd  Mpwjpota- 
mia,  in  a  part  of  Khusistaun  or  Pars;  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  m  tho  kingdom  of  l'pr«in:  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coasts;  in  all  parts  of  Egypt, In  «  pnrt  of  Nubia, 
especially  along  the  Nile;  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Barbary  states  by  the  MiHirn  nnd  Arabs, 
and  in  a  part  of  their  plains  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs ;  in  a  part  of  Be|pil'OUji<r(<i<(l  |  nnd  in 
some  of  the  oases  of  the  African  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  llio  nunio  Arab  ii  n 
mere  geographical  term ;  Jesirat  el  Arab  meaning  in  this  language  tho  inId  or  peninsula  of 
tho  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  By  n  fnoro  IlKuratlvo 
appellation,  the  Bedoweeng  are  designated  "the  sons  of  the  desert,"    The  Ritnnllcity  of  the 
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worshippers  at  Mecca,  lon^  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  according  to  their  position 
the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilfi^rims  took  their  way  northward  on  their 
return.  El  Yemen  was  the  country  on  tho  ri^rht.  El  Xam,  or,  as  the  Froncii  imitate  the 
aspirate,  El  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  left,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

The  nations  that  spcnk  Arabic  use  everywhere  the  same  words ;  the  dialects  differ  little 
from  each  other.  They  are,  tliat  of  Yemen,  considered  the  purest ;  that  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  corrupted ;  the  Bedoween,  spoken  in  a  great 
number  of  subdialects  and  varieties  by  numerous  wanderinff  tribes;  the  Syrian,  spoken  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia;  the  Maronite,  epoken  in  the  country  of  the  Maronites;  the  Drvsp, 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ;  the  Mapul,  spoken  by  the  Mapul  tribes  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ;  the  Egyptian,  spoken  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighbouring  countries ;  the  Mngrebin,  or  Moorish,  spoken  in  the  Barbary  states ;  the 
Motarabic,  or  Maranish,  formerly  spoken  in  Spain,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  but 
long  extinct;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese,  a  jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and  Provencal. 

(5.)  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  called  because  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of  Abys- 
sinia. All  these  may  bo  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  Axumite  or  to  tlie  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Glieez  and  the 
modern  Uheez;  the  Amharic  includes  the  Semian,  the  Arkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the  Dombea. 

SCBSECT.   2. 

The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Georgian  family ;  con- 
sisting of  the  ancient  and  modern  Georgian,  the  Mingrelian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Lasian. 
2.  Tlie  Armenian  family ;  including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  the 
literature  and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation;  and  the  modern  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken 
by  the  Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  pait  of  Georgia  and  Shirwoun,  and  in  the 
government  of  Istchil.  3.  The  Lesghian  languages,  including  the  Awar,  the  Kazikumuk, 
the  Akusha,  and  the  Kura.  4.  The  Mizdjedghi,  spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in 
southern  Circossia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian,  spoken  by 
the  Circassians  or  Cherkasses,  whose  true  name  is  Adije,  probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and 
the  Ziches  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  The  Aha»si  or  Absne,  spoken  by  the  Abossi,  now 
subjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 

AH  the  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable  for 
an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  consonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural.  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  the  only  written  lan- 
guages ;  those  who  speak  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  Georgian,  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

SUBSECT.  3. 

The  family  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of— 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  in  Bac- 
triana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Zend-avesia,  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-worshippers,  by 
whose  priests,  the  Magi,  it  wos  spoken.  Tlie  Zend  may  be  considered  os  the  parent  of  all 
the  Persian  idioms,  perhaps  even  of  that  called  by  excellence  the  Sanscrit  or  perfect  lan- 
guage. It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-two  letters.  It  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  It  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  the  Cheyl  Minar, 
"  the  forty  columns "  (i.  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takht-e-Jemsheed,  "  the  throne  of 
Jemsheed." 

(2.)  The  Parsi,  Fursi,  or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  elegance,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sassanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
gnished  tlie  Parsee,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  fire-worship- 
pers, called  Chtebre  or  Giamir,  infidels ;  a  term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  Ixviii.),  "  transferred 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the 
crucifix,"  and  applied  not  only  to  tiie  Roman  Catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination. 

(3.)  The  Modern  Persian,  derived  from  the  Parsee,  v->nd  formed,  during  the  long  domina- 
tion of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  tho  mixture  of  Arabic  wiiii  Parsee,  and  some  Turkish.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a  great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  the  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  China.  It  has  very  great  analogy  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  still  more  with  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  family,  not  only  in  radicals  and 
simple  words,  but  in  inflexions  and  grammatical  forms.     It  has  many  other  dialects. 

(4.)  The  Kurde,  or  Koord,  spoken  in  Kurdistan  and  Luristan.    The  Koords,  retaining  the 
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habits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  costume,  of  their  ancestors,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,  are 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  in  the  government  of  Diar- 
bekir  alone.  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristan  appears  certain  from  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Rich,  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  Tlie  Koordish  language  differs  little 
from  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar:  it  is  harsh,  and  much  less  polished. 

(5.)  The  language  of  the  Ossetes,  inliabiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Mizdjedglii  on  the  cast  and  the  Basians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  shown  by  Klaproth  to  be 
descended  from  a  colony  of  ancient  Modes.  In  this  language  are  several  words  common  to 
the  Woticque  and  some  other  idioms  of  tlie  Arabian  family. 

(6.)  The  Pooshto,  or  Afghaun,  spoken  in  several  dialects  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Pooshtaneh,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Patans.  It 
has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  witii  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its  litera- 
ture is  very  poor,  and  of  no  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  ago. 

(7.)  The  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde.  It  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects :  the  Belooch  proper ;  the 
Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a  great  part  of  whom  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul ; 
and,  the  Sindy  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  Beloociies  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  very  little  known,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional  letters. 

SfBSKOT.  4. 

The  languages  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches : — 1.  Those  forming 
the  fiimily  of  the  Sanscrit ;  2.  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
family.  In  the  first  branch,  a  distinction  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or  languages 
no  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanscrit,  meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation,  perfect 
or  complete.  It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ;  but  it  has  been 
an  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramins  and  Indians,  as 
Greek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property  of  forming 
compound  words  ad  libitum,  and  has  a  „"reat  quantity  of  them.  Its  most  ancient  books  are 
the  Vedas,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  from  theology  to  music ;  the  laws  of  Menu,  or  the  civil  and  religious  code  of 
tiie  Indians;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana..  The 
Sanscrit  has  a  particular  alphabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  fifty-two  letters.  It 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets  peculiar 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed  for  writing 
several  of  the  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  called  the  Magada  or 
Misra.  This  language,  whicii  is  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Sanscrit,  was  formerly  spoken 
in  Magadiia,  a  part  of  Bahar  south  of  the  Ganges,  by  some  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  Buddha.  It  was  widely  spread  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  but  became  extinct  when 
the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  Like  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
though  it  has  continued  as  the  liturgic,  hieratic,  and  literary  language  in  the  isles  of  Ceylon, 
Bali,  and  Madura,  in  a  great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan  who  profess  Lamaism  and  Buddhism.  It  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Magadha 
and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  Kawi. 

Tiie  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit,  are  many  of  them  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit.  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  rest  bcin^  compased  of 
words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  partly  to  others  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanscrit  words,  altered  by  a  regular 
system  of  permutation.  Tlie  Saraswata,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
whicli  dwelt  along  the  Saraswati  in  the  Punjab,  ppoko  a  particular  language,  derived  from 
tiie  Sanscrit,  and  called  Pracrit.  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  appears  at  present 
to  include,  among  numerous  others,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeerian,  the 
Caubul,  the  Sindee,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Bohemian  or  Gipsy), 
the  Kutch,  the  Malayalnm,  the  Maldivian,  the  Cingalese,  the  Taraul,  the  Carnatura,  the 
Telinga,  the  Orissa,  the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  tlic  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the 
Malwahr. 

(2.)  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  as 
not  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  principal  are  the  Touppah,  the  Garow,  the  Choomeas,  the 
Cattywar,  the  Gond,  the  Coteesghur,  and  the  Wadasse. 

SUBSECT.  5. 

The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the  Ganges  are  divided  into  five  brandies: — 1.  The 
Thibetan,  including  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  tiie  language  of  the  Laiiius  or  Mongol 
and  Calmuck  priests;  the  Uniyas,  and  the  Bhutias,  2.  The  Indo-Chinese  branch,  comprising 
all  the  languages  spoken  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  called  Irulo-China  or  India 
Ulterior.  In  tiie  still  imperfect  ethnography  of  this  region,  its  languages  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes ;  tlie  polished  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  unwritten.     Of  the  former 
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clasa  are  the  Aracan-Birman,  the  Moital,  the  Peguan,  the  Laos-Siamese,  the  Cambodian; 
and  the  Assamite,  with  its  four  dialects,  the  Tonquincse,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  Loyos, 
and  the  Lactho.  Or  the  unwritten  class  are  the  Kolun,  the  Plaec,  the  Dhanu,  the  Samang, 
the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar,  3.  The  Chinete  branch,  comprising  the  languages 
spoken  in  China  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  into  the  languages  of 
the  Chinese  family,  and  some  particular  languages.  The  Chinese  family  includes, — 
1.  The  Kou  Wen,  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  throughout 
a  great  part  of  China.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the  world,  ana  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monophonous  words.  2.  The  Kouan  Kou,  or  modern 
Chinese,  spoken  in  a  multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and  ^  the  educated 
classes  throughout  the  empire  j  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in  Indo-China  and 
Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla.  3.  The  Ching 
Chen,  or  Chanff  Cheu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  differs  from 
the  Kouan  IIou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  etymology  of  words,  and  in  gram- 
matical construction.  The  particular  languages  of  the  Chinese  branch  are  the  Miaoe,  the 
Lolos,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  of  the  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch  called  the 
Sian-Pi  or  Corean.  It  includes  one  language,  the  Corean,  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans ;  called  by  the  Japanese  Sian-Pi. 
't  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Japanese  branch  is  at  present  known 
to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands. 

SUBSECT.  6. 

The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  families : — 1.  The  Tungosian ;  2. 
The  Tartar  or  Mongol ;  3.  The  Turk. 

(1.)  The  Tunffusian  family,  common  to  the  ancient  and  modern  people  of  Mandshuria, 
and  to  several  tribes  inhabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two  lan- 
guages :  the  Mandshoo,  spoken  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tunguses,  who  are  and  have 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  was  placed 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  Tuufftts,  spoken  by  the  Tunguses,  who  live  in  the  Russian  empire, 
scattered  over  more  than  a  tliird  of  Siberia,  from      <<  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

(2.)  The  Tartar  or  Mongol  family  comprises  ii ,  ihe  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tartars  properly 
so  called,  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mongolia,  Cal- 
inuckia,  a  part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Tlicse  idioms  appear  to  form  a  family  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Bouriet. 

(3.)  The  Turk  family,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Yakoute,  ond  the  Tchouwache.  The 
Turkish  is  spoken  in  a  great  number  of  dialects.  The  Osmanli,  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spoken 
by  the  Osmanlis,  Ottomans,  or  Turks :  the  Kaplchal:  by  the  pure  Tortars  as  they  call  them- 
selves, living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  by 
the  pretended  Tartars,  settled  in  those  of  Astrachan  and  Orenburg.  The  Turcomaun,  spoken 
by  the  nomadic  nation  of  Turcomauns,  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  prodigious  number  of 
branches:  the  Caucaso-Danuhian,  spoken  in  three  principal  sub-dialects  by  the  Basians,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nogais  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire  ;  the  Kirghis  and  the  South 
Siberian,  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Yakoutes,  who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northern  and  most  eastern 
of  all  the  Turk  tribes:  the  Tchouioaches,  called  by  the  Russians  the  mountain'Tartar»,V[g 
most  numerous  in  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Wiatka. 

SUBSECT.  7. 

The  languages  of  the  Siberian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Samoyeie  femily,  which 
includes  the  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  that  name, 
part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  others  are  scattered  over  its  northern 
region  from  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  Waygatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to  the  White 
Sea.  2.  The  Yenisei  family,  so  called  from  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer  Klaproth, 
who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them,  impro- 
perly called  Oatiaks  of  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  along  that  river  and 
its  tributaries,  from  Abakansk  to  Touroukhansk,  separating  the  Samoyedes  of  the  south  from 
those  of  the  north.  3.  The  Youkhagire,  spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  Adon  Dommi,  a 
nation  now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. 4.  The  Koryeke  family,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  Tchuktches.  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagires, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  real  Tchuktches,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  Timguses.  5. 
The  Kamtchadale  family  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  by 
Ihe  Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Itulmen  or  Itelmen.  Those  who  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  small-pox  in  1768,  1784,  1800,  and  1801,  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted 
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the  Cossack  manner  of  living.  0.  The  Kurilian  family  includes  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
Ainos  or  Kurilians,  the  aborigines  of  the  Kurilian  archipelago,  the  isle  Taraikai,  and  part 
of  Mandshuria.  The  languages  comprised  in  it  arc  the  Kurilian  proper,  the  Jesso  and  tlie 
Tarakas. 

Sect.  VII. — Divisions  of  Asia. 

In  dividing  Asia  into  parts,  we  may  view  it  as  consisting  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle  Asia, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

Southern  Asia  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire ;  Arabia ;  Persia ;  Hindostan ;  India  beyond  the  Ganges  ;  (^hina.  To  this  division  are 
appended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

Middle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  divided  into 
Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.  To  this  may  be  added  the  Caucasian  territory,  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Northern  Asia  consists  wholly  ot  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
Russia,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Siberia. 


CHAPTER  II. 

TURKEY   IN   ASIA 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
yoke.  It  is  also  extended  over  a  number  of  the  finest  and  fairest  regions  of  Asia.  No 
countries  in  the  world  are  more  flivoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand  historical  fea- 
tures. Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Lydio,  Syria,  Judea ;  all  these  once  renowned  empirei 
and  kingdoms  are  now  mostly  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  which  consists  not  so  much  of 
any  one  single  country,  as  of  several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded 
by  fanaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  bourided  on  the  west  by  the  Alediterranean  and 
tlio  long  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxino,  and  divide  Asia  from 
Europe.  On  the  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey 
is  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  tiie  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a  line  varying  with  the 
fortune  of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  afford  a  doubtful  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a 
portion  of  the  empi'»,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  is  circumscribed  by 
Arabia.  Of  thai  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
the  leading  positions,  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons ;  but 
it  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  and  pours  it  desolating  bands  over  the  fine  plains  of  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  com- 
prehend about  22°  of  longitude,  malting  in  that  parallel  1200  miles ;  from  north  to  south,  11° 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  800  miles  in  breadth ;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed,  and  branches  into 
so  many  angles,  that  the  superficial  extent  is  less  than  .500,000  square  miles.  In  particular, 
n  vast  encroachment  is  made,  and  an  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  effected,  by  that 
great  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  which  runs  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  wide  region  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect.  Its  ranges  of  moun- 
tains are  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic  chains 
of  Andes  and  Ilimalayah.  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents,  which  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  man- 
kind of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea 
sometimes  only  narrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  and  fertile  plains ;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges 
of  high  table-'and  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a  country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  rocky,  as 
those  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  none  of  them  rivalling  the  lofly  heights  of  Lebanon 
or  Ararat. 

These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birth  to  many  large  and  celebrated  streams ;  but 
none  attain  the  character  of  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  joint  and  boundary 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  from  the  depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
early  course  dash  though  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  by  degrees  into  grciit 
rivers.    The  Euphrates  takes  a  long  course  westward,  till  by  a  wide  circuit  it  becomes 
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parallel  to  the  Tijip'is,  which  has  proceeded  direct  from  ita  origin  with  a  rapidity  which  is 
expressed  by  its  ancient  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivers  pursue  a 
parallel  course  southwards,  enclosing  that  large  and  celebrated  plain,  the  Mesopotamia  of 
the  Greeks,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  length,  above  Bossora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a  broad  channel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  atler  a  course  of  about  150  miles,  pours  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  as 
separating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khusistnn, 
connected  with  it  only  by  an  attificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  iVom  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  as  the  Euphrates,  it  will  possess  a  length  of  1400  miles,  forming,  in- 
deed, a  very  great  river,  yet  not  equal  to  its  renown,  derived  chiefly  fVom  the  ancient  fame 
and  civilization  of  the  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  banks.    The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles. 

All  the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  only  distinguish- 
ed  by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names.  The 
mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  long  ranges  parallel  to  and  near  the  sea, 
they  have  not  suflicier.t  space  to  expand.  The  Kizil  Irmak  and  Sakaria,  far  better  known 
under  the  classic  names  of  Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beautiful 
windings  of  the  Meander.  The  Scamander  and  the  Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high 
place  in  history  and  song,  con  scarcely  bo  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
Jordan,  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
south  along  the  back  of  Lebanon:  the  former  falls  into  the  Mediterranean;  but  Jordan 
terminates  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces  they 
are  a  characteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lays  claim,  with  some  plousibility,  to  tlie  appella- 
tion of  sea.  Tiberias,  or  the  LAke  of  Galilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded 
mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Da- 
mascus attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.  Chains  of  saline  lakes,  of  considerable 
magnitude,  extend  through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 


References  to  the  Map  of  Turkey  in  Atia. 
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Kodi-Hiiuar 

Dnrr.l  Dnh 


lat.  Arabkir 
IIW.  Ti'rdinn 
107.  Jxbnkihur 
IIIN.  Muuih 
lOtl.  Lima 
no.  Malar  Ghird 
lIl.TurbaC'alah 
113.  niadiii 

1 13.  Bayazid 

114.  Van 
va.  Ardjioh 
ll».  Akiat 
117  Builia 
IlS.Sert 
IIU.  Krzen 

130.  Paloo 

131.  Argana 

123.  Malttlia 
12:1.  Iloatan 

124.  Kniiaaria 
liH.  KataHitiar 

136.  Mgdoh 

137.  Jtirgan  Ladik 

138.  Konieh 
l'i».  KUhnkli 
IM.  Ak-Shehr 
i:il.  Handakli 
i;t3.  Ituurdour 

133.  Pambouk  Ka- 

lesi 

134.  Ouzlamlu 
i:u.  Allahahehr 
130.  Rtizel-Hlisar 
137.  Krbalz 

I'tH.  KnpuBli 
130.  Ayainluk 
140.  Miletua. 

HOirrH  PART. 
1.  Aiyn  Kalcai 
S.  BufldrooR] 

3.  Mylaia 

4.  Mt)gla 

5.  Dnnuaa,  or 
„  .  Thavaa 
8.  Maori 

7.  Patara 

a  Almali 

«.  Miro 

0.  Yanar 

ll.Tekrova 

13.  Adalia 


Kibban  Madan  13.  Iluraz 


4.  Karadjouk 

as.  Alaria 

I.Bhahrabon 

.'i.  Kaionaz 

66.  TorUna 

3.  Diikhara 

A.  Sdugou 

67.  Tripnli 

.1.  Bagdad 

7.   abarta 

68.  Raalbac 

4.  Mui.iilla 

H.  Kkrodi 

m.  Roiroul 

3.  Ouaiilb 

D.  Gushar 

70.  Bi'idu  (Siilnn) 

71.  BoorCl'yrui) 

16.  <%irna 

'  0.  Slavrol 

7.  Bauiira 

21.  Alaya 

73.  Aero 

18.  Bemeva 

33.  Bilinli 

7J.  Kaiiarioli  (Cav 

119.  Divoanieh 

2:1.  Krmenok 

■area) 

30.  Meahed  Ali 

34.  Kauaba 

74.  Raaloken  (An- 

131.  Meahed  Hoa- 

so!  Erklu* 

lipairii) 
7.S.  Jaffa  (Joppa) 

w*in 

133.  Ilillah  (Baby- 

27. Laranda 

76.  Jnruealcni 

lon) 

28.  Knrman 

77.  Andood  (Azo- 

121.  Anbar 

SO.  Selefkoh 
30.  Mfizetlu 

lua) 

134. 1.abala                                > 

78.  Gaza 

125.  Hit 

31.  Tarbui,  (orTer 

71).  Hebron 

126.  Cubein 

fitiua) 

80.  Karok 

127.  Eluca 

32.  Adana 
X).  Anzarba 

81.  Amman 

128.  Anna. 

83.  BvRan 

2i-  £«"  u 

Kl.  Tttbaria 

CYPRUS  ISLE. 

Xi.  Marath 

84.  Bbrmskiiin 

1.  laiTo 

;I6.  Jcmnuck 

83.  Cenrna  Phi- 

S.    linicaol 

.17.  Samiiat 

lippi 

3.    difka 

38.  giivcrok 

86.  Damaicna 

4.  Cerina                                       :^ 

5.  Nicoaia                                  | 

3!).  Dnnakra 

87. 1  oma  (Eineia 

40.  Diarbokir 

88. 1  uinah 

6.  T.ariiica                                 '4 

7.  Famagoata.                            '-: 

41.  Mordin 

89.  Hedjain 

43.  Safa 

90.  Palmyra 

4:1.  Ji'Zirch 

gi.Saiba 

Rivert  and  Lakt^, 

44.  Ziico 

92.  Ain  el  Cnara 

a  DeadBea 

4.'>.  Aiiiudioh 

93.  Rohabch  Me- 

b  Jordan.  R. 

4fi.  Julainark 

•hed 

c  Tabaiia,  Lake 

47.  KoBbab 

94.  F.I  Dor 

d  BalirelMargi 

48.  .lulamark 

95.  Kerkoiif  h 

p  Aaazy  (Orun-                        ^ 

40.  Ruuhn 

on.  Racca 

lea),  R,                            J 

SO.  Eaki  MouiU 

97.  Boiea 

r  Bihnon,  R.                              ■ 

Sl.ToImuk 

98.  Bhalaban 

;  Dudoii  Sum,  R.  9 
I  Meander,  R. 

S3.  Nuibin 

99.  Sinjar 

S.1.  Rua-el-ain 

100.  M.xiaul 

Harubiit,  R. 

S4.  Harran 

101.  ITverdak 

Snkiirta  ,; 
t  Kizil  Irmak.  R.                      JL 

K.  Orfa 

102.  Erl)el 

■^  ?i'  ,^  u 

103.  Alloun  Ku- 

Vealiil  Iriiiiik.  R.                  d 

»7.  Ain  Tab 

pree 
04.  Kerkoak 

ni  Shavyrmawi;-                      ^m 

.W.  Sadjuur 

5^.  Aleppu 

(».  Tavak 

n  Tulfi'irnh',  R.                      » 

60.  Bayaa 

06.  Tekril 

0  Araa,  R.                            4H 

61.  Bcanderoon 

07.  Kdolmaly 
(18.  Kski  Kilfri 

p  Van,  Lake                        ^m 

69  Antakia,  (a.- 

ci  I'igria,  R.                          M 

Aolioih) 

09.  Buleymiinia 

r   1''.n|iliralef>.  R.                     ^H 

63.  (^tikenot 

110.  KImnuky 

■  Curaaou,  R.                      ,^B 

64.  Lavakia 

r*TheM  towna  now  belong  to  Ruaaia,  the  diatrict  containing  them  having  been  ceded  to  that  power  in 
18a9.-Ali.  Ed  ] 
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lll.Bhahribnn 
113.  Bukhara 

113.  Bagdod 

114.  Muiiiilii 
11.5,  Ouaiilh 
III).  Corni 

117.  HiiHoia 

1 18.  Seaievtt 

ih  (CUV  no.  Divoanieh. 

121.  Mvahed  Hoa- 

122.  inilnh  (Boby- 
lon) 

123.  Aribar 

124.  l.absta 

125.  Hil 
12fi.  CubcHa 
127.  Eluce 
lUH.  Anna. 

CYPRCB  ISLE. 
1.  BalTo    , 
S.  I.imcaol 
a.  Idifka 
4.  Ceriim 
.").  Nitoiia 
fi.  I.nniica 
7.  FoinoB'"'*' 
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yiua) 


in  (An- 

i)       , 
oppa) 
:in 
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lein 
I'hi- 

cna 

(Eincaa) 


Cnnm 
uh  Me- 


li'b 


)an 


ak 

nKu- 

<ak 


Kiffri 

uinnia 

luky 


River$  and  Laitt*^ 
a  Dead  Sea 
b  Jordan,  B. 
c  Tabatia.  Lake 
d  BalirelMar«i 
p  AaM»  (Oiun- 

ica),  R. 
f  Pihoon,  R. 

Oudon  Soiii.  K. 
„  Meandci,  U. 
i  Hnrabitt,  K. 

Snknritt     ,    _ 
»  Kizil  Iiniak,  R. 
1   Vealiil  Iriniik.  R. 
niShawrntawe- 

t?i.  R-  „ 
n  Tebiirnh,  R. 
o  Arai.R., 
p  Van,  Lake 
d  Tigria,  R-   „ 
X  I'liiiliratea.  K. 
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Dimaak  Knao. 


810T.  11. — Nalurul  timitroplnj. 

Si'BHKrT.  I. — lirnloff!/. 

The  reader  is  rofcrrctl  to  tlio  rciniirkH  iintlcr  ('Imp.  I.  Ht'ct.  H.  p.  81B. 

Stuum'T.  'J. — tlotniiy. 

This  ronnfry,  so  intorpHtinfj  in  im  lusturicrtl  |)<)iiit  of  view,  as  l)oinjf  timt  portion  of  our 
(jIoIh)  wliiTO  tlu!  triinsuctioiis  n'conli'd  in  tlii-  (MiriicHt  jwrt  of  Siriptiiro  l<Mik  pliict',  is  coni- 
piirntivply,  owiiijf  to  tiio  u'nloux  diHiKwilioii  of  its  itdllll)itnllt^  but  iini(!  known  iim  to  itH  in- 
dividiml  voirctaldii  prodiK'lions:  Htill,  the  laUnirH  of  the  li'iiriH'd  ('iml)i«  uh  to  (five  a  toiurubly 
MliHtiiftory  skcteli  of  tiu-ir  didlribution.  An  it  in  from  licnco  timt  thn  iirtH  iind  civilization 
woro  cnrriod  to  otlier  rt'ifion"  "•'  tlio  nirlli,  w)  iiro  we  iiidolitcd  to  tliis  counlry,  nnd  tlie 
nciirliUmrinR  one  of  I'crniii,  for  iimny  of  our  nioMt  pn-riouH  Huro|HMm  fruitH.  Tim  Walnut 
uiid  IVacb  arc  from  the  lnt<t-montioncd  kin^rdom;  the  Vino  and  Apricot  from  Armenia;  the 
Clicrry  and  tlie  Swrot  ("lioHtnut  from  LcsHcr  Aniu,  with  tlio 
Fijr,  tlio  Olive,  nnd  tlie  Mulberry;  our  most  ornamental  j;arden 
planttt,  e8|K'oially  "  the  jpirdenV  queen,  the  Koxe,"  of  which 
one  of  the  moat  esteemed  varietien,  the  linmask  Uoho  (Jii(.  K\7.), 
IM  suppoficd  to  have  been  orijrinally  brou);ht,  at  the  time  of  the 
crn.MndeH,  from  I)amascun;  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  several 
kindt)  of  Irix,  and  the  ItainmcuUm ;  to  which  we  may  ndd  tlie 
}|or!<echestmit,  the  Lilac,  the  Sweet  Jaemine,  the  Melon,  nnd 
the  Cucumber. 

'J'he  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irnk-Arabi  on  the  caat 
and  Palestine  nnd  Syria  on  the  west,  to  hit.  'M°,  where  the  soil, 
divided  by  chains  ot  mountains,  presentti  numerous  rivers  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  sands  here  are  less  desert,  nnd  not  so  bare 
as  those  of  Arabia.  The  Tipris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontos  oi 
A.xius,  nnd  their  tributary  streams,  maintain  ii|)on  their  bunks  a 
freshness  highly  fiivourablo  to  vejretation.  The  J)ate  winds  alon;,'  the  course  of  the 
Rupbnites  and  the  Tifjris.  On  the  east  it  reaches  the  plains  situated  between  Uajrdad  (lat. 
'M'' !)')  nnd  Keiuinnslinh;  on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  (Int.  'M°  •!(>');  on  the  west  it 
casts  its  sliadinv  over  the  ruins  of  I'almyrn,  and  penetrates  Palestine  and  Syria  us  tar  as  the 
plains  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Owing  to  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bufrdnd,  neithei  the  Ilcnna  (or  Chrn- 
53Q  rtd*),  Iiaimonia  iuirmis  (./f«f.  MH.),  the  Bunnnn,  nor  several  other 
plants  of  the  wanner  zone,  which  prow  elscwhoro  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, can  be  cultivated  there  with  success.  It  is  not  because  the 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  insiitlicient ;  tor  the  heat  is  excessive 
and  unremitted.  It  is  even  said  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  5()°of 
Reaumur  during  the  periixl,  happily  a  very  short  one,  when  the 
samiii  occasions  desolation  and  death;  but  in  winter  the  tempera- 
ture falls  sometimes  to  —  *i..'>'',  and  perhaps  even  lower.  Nicbuhr  saw 
at  Riiirdod,  in  February,  170.'),  ice  two  inches  thick.  These  sudden 
colds,  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  bearing,  destroy  the 
Henna.  Thu-s  Dagdad,  in  s]>ite  of  its  high  medium  temperature, 
which  is  estimated,  (lerhnps  incorrectly,  at  -f  23.2°,  presents  only  the 
vegetation  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

From  Bagdad  to  Moussoul  (lat.  30°  28')  the  Iwinks  of  the  Tigris 
are  fringed  with  Willows  and  Cucumbers.    Beyond  Uiis  narrow  bend 
HenD«.  the  soil  is  but  a  dry  and  burning  sand. 

Pale.8tine  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  amphitheatre  along  the  shores  of 

*  Tlip  life  of  llciiim  in  i>f  very  remnlc  ilnto ;  its  nnrii'nt  imine  was  Cypros.  Aiiinni!  tlio  miiniiiiies  have  been 
found  wveral  uhnse  nails  proscrvct]  the  yellow  colniir  still  ciistoninry  liiiion^  the  OrientiilH;  unleKii,  riB  Olivier 
•ii|!lie!ila,  thi«  hue  may  have  heeii  iiii|mrte<l  by  the  nrlii>M  of  the  bitumen  used  for  emhalmiim  the  body.  The  Araba 
and  Moors  rullivale  henna  to  the  present  day.  and  use  it  to  dye  their  hair,  nnd  es|M<riBlly  the  nails  of  the  hands 
and  feet;  also  the  hark,  the  mane,  and  ho.ifs  of  their  Ihirsea,  and  ever  a  part  of  their  legs:  the  women,  espeeinlly, 
employ  il  as  an  ornntnent,  but  ahsinin  from  it  ot  the  death  nf  their  h  ishands  nnd  parents.  The  leaves  of  henna 
are  tialhereJ  at  the  becinnint;  of  spring,  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  reduced  to  powder,  ami  epplied  in  the  form  of 
paste  to  the  parts  wliirli  they  wish  to  tince.  It  dries  in  the  eotirse  of  hve  nr  sj.\  lioiiis,  and  imparts  a  durable 
colour.    The  foliaee  is  also  used  to  cun-  reeent  wouiuls  nnd  abscesses. 

The  henna,  aoi  ordine  to  Olivier,  is  the  Cypros  nf  the  Gri'eks,  anil  the  llacnpher  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  flowers 
have  a  sIron^  |MM)etratin|f  odour,  like  that  ol' (^heslnut  or  herberrv.  By  distillation  an  extract  is  obtained  from 
them,  whit'h  is  used  in  the  baths,  and  with  uhieh  the  people  pert^ume  themselves  on  a  visit,  or  durinii  relifiiims 
cerenmnies,  R%  niarriace  and  eircumeisitui.  as  \\ell  as  at  the  festivals  of  Rairani  and  ronrbanbairaiu.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  their  odour  that  henna  flowers  were  scattered  by  tlu^  Hebrews  in  the  apartments  of  a  bride, 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  Egyptians  keep  them  in  their  rooms.  A  ronsiderable  trudc  is  carried  on  in  henna 
leaves,  which  yields  a  lariie  revenue  to  Kaypt.  Kxp<<riments  made  by  MM.  Descourtils  and  Rerthollet  (to  In  prove 
that  they  misht  1k>  advantageously  einplny<'d  in  d>t>inff  woollen  stnflli  of  a  yellow  colour.  For  a  description  of 
thii  plant,  sec,  further  on,  an  account  of  some  of  (he  more  interesting  vegetiible  productioni  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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the  Mcditerraiienii,  hH'it  a  miMt  rciiinrknlih)  iiiHtiinee  of  the  conibinntioii  of  llin  vegetation 
III"  hill  mill  IciiipcrHlf  riiiiiitrii'H.  There  iiiiiy  lii'  hcoh  tngelher  tlie  Ihitc,  the  Hiigiir-ciini',  the 
Itiiliuim,  the  lliiuiii,  thi;  Oriilige  liliil  the  Cilruli,  the  I'tHtiirliin,  the  Uhve,  the  ('iiroh  tree,  tho 
Ciiriliu  My.xiii  the  (iiiiliuiihlia  Mnriinlu,  the  liiihiiii  'I'liiiiiiriiiil,  the  Meliti  A/eiliiriieh  (I'lim- 
miMily  calleil  I'riile  of  India),  the  Acacia  niluticii  ami  liiriieMiaiiM,  with  ahiiiiNt  all  the  iiirent 
trees  III'  (ireeco  and  Italy,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  l'iUrii|M>.  Kaeli  H|M'cieH  Oxen  itHelf,  nc- 
ciiriling  to  its  nature,  on  higher  or  luwur  plains,  on  thu  hIo|mi  of  the  uiountJiiiiH,  or  on  their 

HUllllllitM, 

Thu  iiuHiiitaiiis  in  thu  interior  of  Koutlierii   Palestine  fnrm  two  chains,  which  run  in  a 
riill)  imrallel  line  friiin  Mditii  to  nnrtli,     In  the  low  |>art  of  tho 

interinediate  valley  lies  the  lake  AHphiiltiteH,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  .Inrdiin.  Tho  went  Innik  of  tliis  lakn 
is  lionlercd  by  rugged  and  barren  nioiintaiiiH.  At  their 
foot  llasselijuist  tiiniid  the  Solaiinni  HiHloiiiii'iiin(,/i^.  TiMI).), 
tlu!  fruit  of  which,  destroyed  internally  by  iiiMectH,  pre- 
server its  colour,  but  contains  only  iIuhI.  The  opiMisitu 
shore  is  very  liirtile,  and  (mrtly  covered  with  large  (orestH. 
linrckha.-dt  remarked  there  the  (iuni  trees  (4r«c;«  or  Mi- 
VMnii)  an  I  a  tree  of  the  tiiinily  of  A|NH;iiieH',  wliich  tho 
Aralts  call  Ochitjir,  ^uu  which,  according  to  Delile,  is  tho 
Asclepiiui  proci  M  of  tho  K<|;vitorial  Zone. 

To  tho  north  of  the  hike,  along  the  enstern  shore  of 
Jordan,  lies  n  hilly  country,  inort!  than  I'^l  toises  alxtvo 
tho  level  of  tho  river,  and  full  of  delightful  scenery  and 
uncommonly  rich  vegetation.  The  hills  prwluce  nbundant- 
ly  tho  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Wild  Olive,  &c.  The  streams  which  (xiiir  their  waters  into 
Jordan,  flow  under  the  sliiule  of  Plane  trees,  AlnionilH,  Olives,  Oleanders,  &c.  The  valley 
of  DainnsciiH  and  the  shores  of  the  Oront.es  are  not  less  fertile. 

In  the  ubaenco  of  meteorological  observations,  tho  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffices  to 
assure  us  that  its  tempernturo  can  bo  little  dilVerent  from  that  of  Cairo.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  northern  districts,  with  ('aramatiia  and  Anatolia.  Tli(>  annual  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  increased  by  the  inlhieiice  of  a  more  northerly  latitude,  to  which  may  Ite  added  some 
peculiar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  (evident  at  Alepix),  lat.  '•Vi°  11'.  Tho 
Date  tree  docs  not  grow  sixnitaneously  there,  and  the  Ijawsoiiia  alba,  with  the  varieties  of 
Oraiigo  nnil  'iCinou,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter.  The  Myrtle  and  Olean- 
der are  only  seen  in  a  cultivated  state.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  cause  may  exist, 
independent  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  prevents  the  Myrtle  and  the  Oleander  from  grow- 
ing wild  at  AlepiK),  as  these  shrubs  flourish  without  any  such  assistance  in  the  Crimea,  Istrin, 
Italy,  and  Provence :  and  the  tonne  even  stands  abroad,  without  protection,  in  Cornwall, 
during  tho  winter.  The  spring,  su.,imer,  and  autumn  are  very  hot  at  Aleppo,  especially  in 
July  and  August;  tho  thermometer  varying  from  25°  to  28°  Keaumnr.  From  the  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  power  of  tho  sun,  aided  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, burns  up  all  verdure;  but  these  great  heats  are  inca|)able  of  compensating  for  tho  in- 
convenienci;s  of  a  fiirty  days'  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  freezes  alternately.  During 
Alexander  Russell's  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost  so 
severe  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  tho  ico  breaking. 

It  is  no  error  to  suppose  that  local  causes  may  afl'ect  the  climate  of  Aleppo ;  since  at  Smyr- 
na, 2°  farther  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Ilasselquist  even  remarked  some  old 
stems  of  Date  trees  which  had  survived  the  winter :  but  he  could  not  find  any  young  ones. 
The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this  equatorial  tree. 
Every  traveller  remarks  the  absence  of  the  Olive  on  tho  coasts,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Si- 
nope:  it  reappears  in  tho  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  central  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprehended  between  lat.  35°  and  40°,  is  rural, 
elevated,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
Taurus.  Though  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  the  thermometer  often  rises  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  to  30°,  35°,  and  even  40°  Reau.,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  the  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  hardly 
free  from  snow  at  Erzeroum  (lat.  39°  59')  till  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  it  even  falls 
in  June :  the  high  situation  of  this  town,  1500  toises,  may  occafiion  this.  A  few  clumps  of 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  plains.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  forests ;  but  since 
agriculture  has  been  pursued  there,  the  country  is  bare  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a  distance, 
almost  appears  sterile. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  the 
forests  of  Asia  Minor  are  confined.  The  Pine,  Fir,  and  Juniper  occupy  the  most  elevated 
spots :  the  Larix  Cedrus,  of  which  M,  de  la  Billardiere  fixed  the  boundary  line  on  Lebanon 
at  991  toises,  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus.  There  are  several  species  of  Oaks ;  no  country 
of  tlie  Old  World  produces  so  many :  tlie  greater  number  are  of  the  evergreen  kind.    The 
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Boech  prnvnilR  in  f'nmtnnnia,  Ditliynin,  Paplilnjroniii,  Pmituii,  nnij  ColcliiH,  where  nmny  of 
our  tViiit  truoM,  an  IIh*  IMiirii,  tho  rii<<rry,  tliu  A|iri('iit,  tli4>  pi'iit-li,  llii<  Aliiiniiil,  llin  Miilliir, 
tilt)  Uiiinco,  tlio  A|)|>lo  mill  Poar,  tlin  HiTvinn  trot-,  tho  (.'licNtmit,  Ihn  VVitliint  tri.'i>,  niiil  tin) 
Fi|r  iiiul  tho  Viiio,  i^mw  wild  in  tlm  liniirt  iit'  tho  ti)rL>HtM.  It  Ih  iliuilitlcHH  t'nra  tliix  litvnurcil 
•oil  that  inoHt  u^'  tlu.'Nu  viilunhlu  triM.'H  hiivit  liruii  derivi'il  that  now  iiilorn  (irci'tN',  Italy,  and 
tho  riwt  ol'tlin  world.  Viwt  tracts  aro  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  ArbiitiiM  Uiiedo,  (or  Htruw- 
berry  tree),  Terebinth,  I«ntiHl<,  I'iHiacliio  treen,  Iji'ireln,  Ponie^ranateH,  &e. 

VVc  hIioiiIiI  convoy  but  an  inipert'ect  idea  of  Ciieiitul  vei^etiitiiin,  it'  we  did  iint  eiiuiiieriilo 
tho  tollowin)(  HiM'cioH  which  cipiii|xiKe  the  (rreafer  part  of  tho  tori'HtM.  The  ihiiih'h  llml  uro 
marked  with  an  aHterink  are  mucIi  an  have  not  been  hitherto  tiiiinil  in  Europe  or  Africa. 

PinuH  halepeiiNiN,  HylvcHtriH,  and  Toiirnetijrtii''';  AliioH  orientaliH*  and  taxitiilia,  Larix  (.'u' 
dniH*;  Juni|M'ruM  drnpncea,  tii'tidinHiina'*',  and  pho'nicea;  CiipreHsiiH  NeiupervireiiM,  Ta.xud 
bnccnta,  Ueliila  ii Ilia  and  |K)ntica*;(liiercuH  Kobur,  Ilex,  ccH-cilera,  pHentlo-coccifera,  ri)(ido, 
infectorin*,  Lilmni*,  llalipbleoH'",  Tournelortii*,  ilCxilopN,  and  /EhcuIuh;  FajfUH  nylvatica, 
Ca8tanea  venca,  (Mrya  viiljfarin,  ('arpinuH  OvtuluH  and  orie  'talis ;  Popiilun  allm,  nij;ra,  tre- 
mula,  ond  onphratioa''';  Salix  babylonicn,  monnndra,  allm,  fra^^iliH,  &.c. ;  I'lotjunm  orientalix, 
accrilblia'*,  and  crinita;  Iiiquidninbar  inibcrlH}'*,  CeltiH  uuHlraliii  and  Toiirnolbrtii*,  (JInniH 
campcstria  and  ctlliHa,  Osyria  albn,  Elmnijfiuiri  anf^UNtitblia ;  Vitex  A|irnuH,  FontanuHta  pliylli- 
reoideg*;  FraxinuH  Ornnn,  cxcelHJor,  nnd  rotundilnlia,  ArlmtiiH  Uiiedo  and  Andrarhno,  DiuH- 
pyros  IjotoH,  Htyrax  otiiciniilo;  Tamarix  orientalin,  Africana,  (lerinunira,  anil  (iailicn;  Haiii- 
DUCII8  ni((ra,  ('orniiH  nmHcntu;  Pyrux  Horbuti,  Ancuparia,  clea{L'riiK)lia,  tenninalix,  Ralicitblia, 
Aria,  &c. ;  Cratn>(^i8  trilolmta,  Azarolliin,  tanacotifolia,  &c. ;  Pnnnis  avium,  CeraHiiH  Paihix, 
&c. ;  Amyfrdulus  incana  and  oricntaliH*,  MoHpiliiH  ^ennanicu;  ft'.inioMi  agrcHtic,  Steplianiann, 
and  JulibriHHin*,  Cercis  Silii|naiitriiin,  Ceratonia  Siliima,  PaliiiriiH  auxtraliH,  /i/.ypluiH  vulgu- 
ris,  Ilex  aquifolium,  Jitglan:)  rej^ia*,  Acer  inonspcHaiilanuni  and  heterophylliiin,  &c. 

The  Olive,  tho  Terebinth,  tho  Pomegranate,  tho  Sweet  Buy,  tho  OlcandiT,  the  Myrtle,  tho 
Fiff,  nnd  the  Vine,  follow  the  shoroH  of  tho  Black  Sea  throujjh  PontiiH,  Minf^rclia,  and  (,'ol- 
chia,  and  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lat.  44°  to  45°  Reaii.  In  these  |>arallelH, 
tho  lowest  temperature  Hcurcoly  reochcs  —  0°;  but  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  mountains  which 
protect  these  countries  from  the  northerly  winds,  the  cold  is  so  severe,  that  one  might  believu 
It  was  4°  or  6°  nearer  the  pole. 

As  the  Holy  Ijind  constitutes  so  important  o  feature  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  wc  can- 
not close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empi;o  without  noticing  more  particularly  tiomu 
plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated:  "a  land  of  Wheat  uiid  ilarley,  of  Vines  and  Fig 
trees  and  Pomcgranutcs,  a  land  of  Oil  (Olive),  and  Honey  ;"  and  in  innumerable  other  places 
do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  tho  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

Tho  size  of  the  flraiK-s,  mentioned  in  Nundjcrs  xiii.  23.,  of  which  "one  cluster  was  liorno 
by  two  mon,  upon  a  staff,"  might  almost  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  fruit  was  that  of  boiiio 
other  nlant  (iifTerent  froni  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  modern 
travellers.  Stephen  Schultz  relates,  that  at  a  villaf^o  near  Ptolomais,  he  took  his  8up|)cr 
under  a  large  vine,  of  which  the  stem  measured  n  loot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  its  height 
was  about  thirty  feet;  nnd,  including  its  wide-spreading  branches,  which  rciiuircd  to  be  »\i[>- 
ported,  it  formed  a  tent  of  above  fitly  feet  in  breadth  and  length.  The  bunches  of  grupea 
produced  by  this  and  similarly  large  vines  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  ponmis,  and  the  indi- 
vidual berries  are  like  small  plums.  When  such  a  cluster  is  cut,  the  inliabitunts  place  it  on 
a  table  or  board,  about  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  and  three  to  four  ells  long,  and,  several  sitting 
around  it,  they  pull  off  and  cat  the  fruit.  Christopher  von  Ncitzschutz  assures  us  that  ho 
has  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in  tho  mountains  of  Judea  wiiich  n'.easiired  half  an  ell  long,  and 
the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joints  of  the  finger.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mariti,  who 
relates  in  his  travels  that  none  of  the  produce  of  tho  Vini ,  os  it  is  known  in  other  countries, 
can  vie  with  the  grapes  of  Judea  nnd  Syria,  of  which  one  man  certainly  could  not  carry  a 
cluster  far  without  destroying  tho  fruit;  thus  rendering  it  probable  that  the  spies  conveyed 
the  bunch  between  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  entire,  as  on  account  of  the  weight, 
so  that  tho  beauty  of  tlio  grapes  might  be  fiilly  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 

With  the  grapes  of  the  true  vine  must  not  be  confounded  the  vines  of  Sudo"!  and  Gomor- 
rah : — "  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapt.3 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  bitter :"  and  again,  "  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that 
my  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grajMJs  1"  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Nightshade,  which  bears  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solanum  Sodomii-um ; 
and  according  to  Hosselquist  produces  the  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  which,  besides  their  widely  different  properties  from  the  vino,  have  the 
fruit  frequently  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  thus  rendered  full  of  dust  (see 
page  237.). 

The  fig  tree  (Ficus  Carica)  abounds  in  Palestine,  and  not  in  gardens  only,  but  growing 
in  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  between  two  upon  a 
stair,  and  brought  by  the  men  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  were  "  Figs  and  Pomogmnntcs."    So  that,  if  not  aboriginals  of  the  country 
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(and  their  niitivo  pliirn  hns  lung  brrii  a  matter  or(li^<|iiilii),  wii  kimw  lliiil  llit'xK  iViilIf)  culHled 
there  Ix'tiire  tlio  iMitrnnie  nf  tin'  I.Hriii'liti'H,  Jimi  |iIiiim  Ii'IIm  um  that  tliny  liitVK  llg*  liir  leu 
iniinlliM  m  the  year;  and  ir  is  certain  llmt  two  ur  lliren  i'rii|M  are  Kiilliereil  iiiiniially,  "  h'ur. 
lit,  the  winter  is  jiant ;  the  rain  Is  over  und  goim;  the  llglree  piitli'lli  linlh  her  vreen  ItgH, 
pre|wiralory  to  the  lirxt  crop,  which  Mi'ts  alMiiit  the  Hiiriiig  i>i|iiiiiii\,  iiliil  I'lpi'lix  iiIhhiI  .tune  : 
these  are  reckoned  great  ilelieacieN,  and  are  of  Nliort  duration,  iin  exprennnd  iil  I'lililli,  "  Thi) 
lory  of  K|i|iraiiii  shall  Hide  like  the  early  iVuit"  (llgs!),  JereinHih  xavv  in  ii  vi*lon  "n  Imui- 
ct  of  llgs  that  were  very  giKHl,  like  early  tigs,"  The  Hiiiiiiiinr  H|{ii  «i|  III  llie  liilddl)*  of 
Juno,  when  tiie  early  ones  ripen,  and  are  themselves  in  purleetioii  In  AilUiixl.  The  third 
crop  is  ready  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  has  shed  lU  hmves.  In  iiillil  wlnle,-i>,  IViiit 
may  bo  tbiind  on  the  trees  even  hu  lute  as  January.  Figs  am  imiIoii  Itiilli  iVenh  and  drliMJ. 
To  render  the  fruit  more  certain  of  ri|H-iiing,  the  priK'ess  ofi'iiprilii'iitioii  Iiiin  lieeii  i>iiip|i  yeil| 
and  the  advantage  of  this  is  very  evident,  when  we  coiiMidor  llie  Iriin  iiiiltire  of  the  tig, 
What  we  commonly  esteiMii  the  fruit  of  a  fig  is  no  iVuit  at  all,  any  more  than  llie  iiiilwlaneii 
which  is  cntcn  of  the  conmion  artichoke,  Ikith  of  them  are  reeepliirleK,  or  n  llenhy  liiise, 
ujxtn  which  R  niimher  of  tlorets  are  inserted.  In  the  arliehoke,  the  rei'upliii'lx  In  plane,  or 
nearly  Hat;  and,  conseipiently,  all  the  llorets  that  are  placed  iiiioii  the  iiieeptiieh'  are  visihhi 
without  disMeelion.  Now,  the  (leshy  part  of  a  lig,  tliat  part  vvhirli  tiii  liiiirli  reiieiiililei)  ii  pear,  is 
also  a  receptacle,  liilt  hollowed  out  in  tlie  criitre  in  a  Verv  iillluiirt  mid  peilllllir  lllllliller  ;  mid 
on  the  Hiirtiiee  of  that  liidiowed  part  are  iiioimieralilo  ifoiitH,  niiije  or  liMiiiile,  or  Hoiiietliiies 
Ixith,  within  tiiis  common  reeeptiith.'.  And  the  whole  is  mi  iloneil  at  llio  Inii,  Ihiil  it  iiiiiy 
easily  he  supposed  that,  in  tin;  ease  of  the  receptacle  coiitiiimug  only  liimali>  llowerH,  lliii 
male  dust  could  hardly  tied  access  to  them;  iiiid  if  tiiiTe  he  iniveij  IIovM'INi  ii  liioi-e  IVeo 
passage  for  the  air  must  he  rei|iiisite.  i']voii  in  I'Vanee,  it  ii  well  known  lliiil  the  i|iiiillly  of 
a  tig  is  improved  liy  making  perforatiuns  in  the  top  of  it.  'I'lio  I'liioteiii  nittl'iiin  do  morn 
than  this.  Caprification  is  hy  them  performed  hy  going  lo  lliii  wihhIh,  and  llleiiee  eolleelllig 
from  the  wild  tig  trees  a  little  insect  which  is  very  almiiiiuiit,  a  Hpiteiim  of  ('yiiipii,  iiiid  laiiig- 

ing  it  home  lo  their  cultivated  figs.     Tiiese  minute  creiitiiri's  liijl  to  woik  ilii liy,  piercing 

the  fruits,  in  order  to  dcpo-sit  their  eggs  within  tliem;  nnil  lliilteriiiLj;  tVom  luio  In  niiother, 
with  tiieir  liiiilis  and  wings  all  charged  with  pollen,  they  hy  iliis  iiioaiiit  riiiivey  jl'rtllily  to 
tlio  otherwise  barren  pistils. 

Tlie  sycamore  tree  (Jig.  ■MO.')  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaciheiis  eliinheil,  ini|ii|  not  lio 
contoimded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  oiiri:iilllllry,  It  In  ll  sueeieN 
of  tig  (fVcH.i  Si/c(iinorii»),  and  is  noiiintinies  lerilieil  llie  Willi  Fig 
tree;  although  it  is  tiie  true  syciiiiiore,  its  iiuiiiii  liellig  derlveil 
from  gycDn,  a.  tig-free,  and  iiwros,  u  mulberry,  'I'lio  iiroplief  Amos 
says,  "I  was  no  prophet,  neither  a  iiropliel'a  wiiii  lint  I  was  an 
lierdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycitwiore  IViiil,"  Fi'iim  this  mid  tVoiii 
other  pas.sagcs  in  Scripture,  it  may  be  inftirriiil,  lliiil  IIiIm  tree  wiis 
of  very  great  im|X)rtanco  oiiiong  the  Jews;  hIIIioiiuIi  IN  tViiit  in 
extremely  inferior  to  that  of  the  true  tig,  lor  it  lias  ii  illsiigreniilda 
bitterness;  nay,  it  is  said  liy  I'liny  and  other  iiHliirallnlp  In  lie 
intolerably  nauseous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  eoinhi'i  alter  wliieli  it 
ripens  in  four  days.  This  evidently  mIIuiIus  Id  iIio  proeesn  of  eaprl- 
lication.  Tliconhrastiis  observes,  that,  when  llio  j^nlt  Is  liiiillirc, 
it  should  be  piillod  some  days  hetbre  it  is  eiileil,  AlMJolliUlf  says, 
that,  previous  to  gathering  the  tigs,  a  man  awnildn  llie  liee  witli 
a  punch  and  pricks  all  the  fruits  with  it,  one  afler  another:  a  kind  of  milky  llillil  oories  iVoiii 
this  opening,  and  the  wounded  part  afterwards  turns  black,  and  in  a  tinv  diivs  iitlef  llin  tVuit 
Ijecoines  sweet  and  fit  for  use.  Tliis  is  indeed  the  only  ono  (besides  llie  J'VeiM  i'ni'ini)  of 
all  the  120  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  triiit  is  catablt.',  and  a  viial  ipmnlily  l<i  t'oiipiimeil  by 
the  Arabs  and  the  natives  of  flio  Levant.  It  forms  a  largo  free,  siiid  In  be  llliiiillg  llio 
lotliest  in  Palestine,  with  hcart-.slmped  angular  leaves,  whose  wood  is  of  eiinaideflibb'  value, 
and  alleged  to  be  indestructible;  of  this  wo  have  a  proof  in  tiin  tiiel  of  lllu  I'ljiyplliili  muiil- 
my-ca.ses  being  made  of  this  wood.  And  so  abundant  were  thehu  Ireis  in  I'liJeM  llie,  that, 
in  allusion  to  the  biiililing  of  the  temple,  it  is  stated  that  Solomon  "  iiMidt'  eeihirFi  lo  he  in 
Jerusalem  as  tiie  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  valley  tiir  iiliiindiiiieoi"  wi  pleiiliHil, 
indeed,  were  they,  that  "  David  set  overseers  over  them,  and  ovi^r  (he  olivn  Ifi'i'S  lliiil  Were 
in  the  low  plains  he  get  Baal-haiuin  the  Gaderito."  Yi>t  lliey  were  i~oii|o|i||iii!i  ileolfoyeil  by 
the  frosts.  The  fallen  state  of  the  Jews,  and  their  future  piosjierily,  iii'e  lliii^  lypllled  by 
Isaiah: — "The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  \m\\h  sluiiiiai  ||iii  i"yeiiiiioroS 
are  cut  down,  but  wo  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

The  pomegranate  {Pitnica  Oramilum)  is  common  in  Syria  and  PalPHtiiin,  |mrtiiMiliirly  in 
all  the  gardens  of  .\lep|X).  The  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  .August,  iiml  Is  llu'ii  laid  up 
fijr  a  winter  stock.  There  are  three  sorts;  a  sour  kind,  a  moderalidy  eweet  kiiidi  find  a  very 
sweet  kind.  The  juice  of  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  llio  jiiiei)  of  the  iiiirlpu 
grapes.    The  others  arc  euten  ut  table,  utlcr  being  cut  upon,  tlio  kuuiIii  tuktill  tiuti  elrowod 
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Fruit  of  the  Curob  Tree. 


with  sugar,  Bprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pomegranates,  on 
account  of  their  round  and  graceful  figure,  formed  a  frequent  ornument  in  the  chapiters  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple : — "  And  the  chapiters  upon  the  twc  pillars  had  pomegranates 
also  above,  over  against  the  network ;  and  the  pomegranates  were  200,  in  rows  round  about" 
They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  hem  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  A  wine  is  sometimes 
extracted  from  tliese  fruits,  and  probably  was  so  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  word  " Gath-Rimmon,"  signifying  "the  press  of  pomegranates."  The  seeds,  according 
to  Russell,  constitute  an  important  culinary  article,  being  used  for  conserves  and  syrups.  This 
fruit  was  much  prized  by  the  Israelitish  people,  as  appears  not  only  by  its  description  aniong 
the  products  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  by  the  murmuring  of  the  tribes  when  they  came 
into  the  desert  of  Zin.  "  Wherefore,"  said  they,  "  have  ye  made  us  to  come  out  of  Egypt 
into  this  vile  place  1  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  Pomegranate  from  the  stunted  specimens  cultivated  in  cold  climates ; 
in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  a  tree,  and  several  towns  and  places  have  derived  the  name 
of  "  iiimtnon  "  from  the  abundance  or  excellence  of  this  production.  "Saul  dwelt  at  Gibeah, 
under  a  pomegranate  tree  which  was  in  Migron."  The  bark  has  been  used  in  dyeing,  and 
yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 
The  "husks,"  in  Scripture,  which  "the  swine  did  eat,"  in  the  affecting  and  beautiful 

parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  Greek  xcfxvfta,  are 
generally,  and  with  much  propriety,  considered  to  be 
those  of  the  fruit  of  the  Carob  tree,  or  Locust  tree  (Jig. 
541.)  {Ceratonia  Siliqua) ;  sometimes  called  St  John's 
Bread,  from  an  idea  that  its  fruit  was  the  Locusts  eaten 
by  the  forerunner  of  our  Saviour;  but  as  Locusts  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense.  The  Carob  forms  a  middle  sized  tree, 
not  unfrequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  Eng- 
land :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Leguminoss,  having  large  pinnated  leaves,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  The  husks  are  still  com- 
monly employed  for  feeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  after  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  juice 
is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much  estsrmed,  and  used  for  preserving  fruits.  Mixed  with 
liquorice  root,  dry  grapes,  and  other  fruil,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  and  it  is  with 
them  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  after  the  seeds  have  been 
thrown  away  :  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  acquires  a  pleosant  flavour,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.     The  leaves  and  bark  are  used  for  tanning  skins. 

The  Palm  tree  of  Scripture,  generally  spoken  of,  is  the  Date  Palm  (Phcenix  tlactylifera), 
and  its  fructification  requires  tlie  assistance  of  art.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  this 
process  in  terms  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ancierts  had  some  knowledge  of  tiie  sexes  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetables.  In  the  East,  and  in  Barbary,  as  soon  as  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  carefully  collect  tlie  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  has 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  blossoms  over 
them ;  and  then  fasten  some  bunches  of  male  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  female  ones.  By 
this  process  the  successive  fecundation  of  the  several  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appear  one 
after  another,  is  ensured.  The  Date  trees  of  Cairo,  says  Delile,  in  his  Flora  of  Egypt,  bore 
no  fruit  in  the  year  1800,  because  they  had  not  been  fertilised  as  usual.  The  French  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  the  spring,  and  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  had 
ceased  in  the  desolated  plains.  Thus  the  pollen  of  the  Date  trees,  scattered  by  the  wind, 
instead  of  being  artificially  carried,  as  was  customary,  to  the  female  trees,  failed  to  fecundate 
a  single  cluster  of  cultivated  dates :  but  its  influence  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  trees,  several 
of  which,  though  at  cons^idiTable  distances,  lioro  fruit,  tliou»h  this  fruit  was  so  small  and  sour 
as  to  be  unfit  for  fixxl.  Tiiu  jwet  Pontanus  has  sung  in  glowing  terms  the  history  of  two 
Date  palms,  of  whicli  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  tlie  male  at  Briiulisi ;  that 
is,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense  interval,  the 
Date  tree  of  Otranto  wiis  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit.  The  winds  performed  the  task  of  conveying  the  fecundating  dust  from  the  male  tree 
into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  similar  in.sUinces  arc  recorded.  Four  or  five 
months  after  the  f'ertiii.sation  lias  taken  place,  the  Date  trees  begin  to  bend  under  tiio  weight 
of  their  bunches  of  ripe  fruit.  The  number  ofthe.se  clusters  varies  considerably.  There  are 
generally  three  or  four  on  encli  tree,  though  some  individuals  have  produced  ten  or  twelve. 
Each  weighs  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Before  tlie  fruit  has  acquired  its  fiill  size,  it  is 
requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  shaken  and  bruised  iigainst  one  another  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  dates  must  be 
gathered  some  days  betbre  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  speedily  decay  and  ferment. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  those  are  tiie  dates  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  fruit,  so 
parched,  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour  that  is  found  in  the 
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ripe  and  freshly  gathered  dates.  They  also  prepare  a  kind  of  paste,  by  pressing  tlie  fruits 
very  hard,  and  putting  it  in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  wliich  are  generally 
carried  by  the  caravans.  Jericho  was  called  the  city  of  Palms,  from  the  number  of  Date 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  They  were  emblematic 
of  Palestine  on  the  Roman  coins,  "where  lone  Judea  wept  beneath  her  palm,"  with  the 
inscription  "  Judtea  Capta."  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  history  of  the  uses  of  this  celebrated 
and  most  valuable  plant,  for  that  may  be  found  in  various  well-known  publications ;  but  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  >.as  been 
considered  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the  flourishing  and  happy  state  of  "  the 
righteous,"  who  "sliall  flourish  as  a  palm  tree ;"  and  that  palm  branches  or  leaves  (lor  palms 
have  no  branches)  have  been  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  festivity,  as  is  ollcn  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees ;  and  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem,  tlie  people  "  took  branches 
of  the  Palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him."  At  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews,  as 
is  well  known,  had  a  divine  command  to  employ  "goodly  palm  branches"  in  the  erection  of 
booths ;  and  to  this  day,  on  the  celebration  of  that  festival,  the  Jews  try,  by  every  means,  to 
procure  dried  ones,  when  living  remote  from  the  countries  where  they  grow.  In  one  part 
of  the  south  of  France,  the  sale  of  these  leaves  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade.  The  village 
of  Bordighiera,  situated  on  an  eminence  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  pre- 
sents from  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  spot,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Date  trees 
whiclu  surround  it.  These  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  high ;  their  fruit  is  seldom  ripened 
sufficiently  for  eating;  and  it  is  for  the  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees  are  cultivated. 
Tiiey  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September  for 
the  Jewish  Passover.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  the  palms 
of  Bordighiera  are  sent.  Those  gathered  in  autumn,  and  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
Jews,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a 
high  price;  they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  of  600,  at  about  50  cents  each.  Many  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  this  trade. 

Tiie  Olive  (O/en)  attains  to  a  large  size  in  Palestine,  and  the  country  has  been  considered 
eminently  blessed  for  the  abundance  of  tiiis  tree,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  oil,  which  the 
Israelites  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  tlie  work- 
men tliat  king  Hiram  sent  him,  besides  otiier  provisions,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  But  the  oil  here 
spoken  of,  is  supposed  to  have  not  been  expressed  from  the  cultivated  olive.  Schultz  found 
near  Jericho,  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  that  was  dried  up,  several  wild  Olive  trees,  whose  fruit 
was  as  large  again  as  that  of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  from  these  the  natives  extracted  an 
oil,  which  they  used  not  for  food,  but  as  medicine. 
The  Cedar  {Jig.  542.)  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  interesting  plants  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  it  is  a  fir  of  the  group  of  Larches,  and  hence 
called  by  some  authors  Pinus  Cedrus,  and  by  others  Larix  Cedrus. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  size,  its  wide-spreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  particu- 
lar it  differs  from  the  other  larches.  It  is  a  native  of  several 
places  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  famed  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its 
cedars.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace  there 
were  built  of  this  wood ;  and  in  the  last  structure,  so  great  a 
quantity  of  this  tree  was  employed,  that  it  was  called  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  liObanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  it  at 
Tyre;  and  so  important  was  it  to  the  ancient  Jews,  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  the  boughs  of"  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt" 
to  the  cedars  of  God  ("  goodly  cedars,"  in  our  translation).  Po- 
cocke  measured  a  stem  that  was  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference. 
Abundant  as  were  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  during  the  days  of  So- 
lomon, they  are  now  greatly  reduced,  and  confined  to  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carmelite  monnatery  of  St.  Sergins.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
calculated  the  number  of  trees,  of  which  this  grove  consists,  at  800  or  900  large  and  small. 
Among  them  were  nine  principal  cedars,  whose  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  nearly  twenty  feet ;  so  that  it  is  with  some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarkul 
that  there  are  probably  now  more  cedars  in  Britain,  than  there  are  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  is  not  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  but  a  species  of  Juniper  (Juniperus  virginiana),  called  the  retl  cedar. 

The  Terebinth  tree  (,fig.  543.)  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture :  this  is  the  PistachiaTere- 
binthus  of  Linnteus,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  the  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebin- 
thus  judaica ;  and  Rasenmiiller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  natural  history  of  Scripture,  informs  us  tliat  the  words  El-Elah,  in  our  Bible 
iciidered  oak,  are  particularly  applied  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  imagoa 
that  his  family  brought  from  Mesopotamia  under  a  Terebinth  tree.  An  angel  appeared  to 
Vol.  11.  21  '2F 
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Gideon  under  a  Terebinth  tree.  It  waa  in  a  valley  of  Terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped 
with  his  host,  and  under  one  of  them  were  he  and  his  sons  buried.  Absalom  hung  upon  u 
Terebinth  tree,  and  Isaiah  threatens  the  idolaters  (uh.  i.  v.  30.),  that  tiiey  shall  be  as  a 
Terebinth  tree  whose  leaves  fall  off;  that  is,  being  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  dies.  On 
account  of  the  great  age,  to  which  it  lives,  it  is  employed  metaphorically  to  indicate  tho 
prosperous  and  enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  to  be  again  restored.  One  of 
them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  according  to  Josephus,  was  shown  near 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  St.  Jerome.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Betlilehem  stood  an  old  treci  under  which  tradition  relates  that  tlie 
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Virgin  Mary  rested,  when  she  went  from  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in  the 
Temple ;  and  this  was  equElly  venerated  by  tho  Mahometans  as  by  the  Christians :  but  in 
1646  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  wood  of  the  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard, 
and  abounding  in  resin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by  making  incisions,  which  should  be 
done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  destroys  the  tree. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice,  Terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  be  so  frequent  in  Judca, 
are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. 

Glatlly  as  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  the  plants  of  the  Holy  Land,  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  be  brief.  The  Plane  tree  (Plalantts  orientalis)  (Jiff.  544.)  is  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  poplar,  which 
yielded  the  rods  that  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  the  watering  troughs.  The  thorns 
with  which  our  blessed  I/>rd  was  crowned  were  the  spiny  branches  of  Zizyphus  Spina 
Christi  (Jiff.  545.),  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  plants  producing 
o<loriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  of  Mecca,  is  the  most 
celebrated,  are  tlie  Amyris  gileadensis  {fig.  546.)  and  A.  Opobalsamum  of  Linnicus ;  but 
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those  do  not  appear  to  be  natives  of  Syria  or  Palestine,  whatever  they  may  have  been  of 
Arabia,  the  peculiar  country  of  the  precious  balsams.  Strabo,  indeed,  mentions  a  bulsHm 
garden  at  Jericho ;  and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  traded  in  wheat,  oil,  and  hnlsam 
(or  resin,  as  the  margin  has  it);  but  whether  the  Amyris  or  not,  must  admit  of  great  doubt. 
Gum  ladanum  is  yielded  by  Cistus  Ladaniferus,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lot  of  the  He- 
brews, and  among  the  spices  which  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  brought  from  Uilcad  to 
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Egrypt.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  v.'cll-known  plant  in  ffardens.  The  (juiii  or  roNiit  la  fmind  on 
the  brunches,  and  being  soil  and  clammy  early  in  the  murniug,  tUo  gimU  tint  driven  in  among 
the  plants,  and  it  adheres  to  tiioir  beards.  Myrrh  and  frankincenio  uro  th(i  priKhicU  of  Ara- 
bian plants.    Galbanum  (Jig.  5^7.),  an  ingredient  in  the  incense  of  the  winalimry,  wns  pri»- 

cured  from  the  Bubon  Oallwnuin,  nil  iiiiil)i!llifcroiis 
"*8  plant  of  Syria.    What  particiilnr  Iliwt',  "  the  Itoso 

of  Sharon,"  and  the  "  Rotto  plimt  In  Joricho,"  in, 
it  is  perhaps  impoesiblo  to  coiijoittiini.  'I'lio  plant, 
vulgarly  known  under  tha  nuiiin  of  tlia  Itoiie  of 
Jericho,  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  A  Nttinll  cruciferous 
plant,  a  native  of  the  deaerts  of  Arnliia,  the  Anas- 
tatica  hierochuntica  {flf(,  B4rt,),  Allor  flowering, 
and  when  the  seeds  approaoh  mntiirlty,  tliii  plant 
dries  up,  its  leaves  full,  the  briiiicliOfi,  wli.ch  are 
rigid  and  thorny,  shrink  toptlicr,  and  fbrtn  a  kind 
of  round  tufl,  about  tlio  size  of  n  tnttn'H  flat.  In 
AnutaucaHierochuniic.  ^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Anastatica  is  (Irivoii  by  Iho  winds, 

which  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  flir  as  the  soa  shorp,  and  ia  brought 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Rose  of  Jericho  or  hygromntric  Jeroan,  The  moat 
ridiculous  fables  were  invented  respecting  this  plant,  at  a  period  when  liupiiratition  greedily 
received  them.  It  is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Rose  of  JMrlfilio  o|iena  and 
extends  its  branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphore  la  s^ty  damp,  and 
resumes  its  former  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heal. 

To  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Malte-Brun,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  eountfy,  and  of  its 
most  useful  productions : — "  It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  odvantagoa  of  nature  wore  duly 
seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  we  might,  in  the  space  of  twenty  lenuuca,  bring  to- 
gether in  Syria  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries,  Beaidsa  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  evorywiioro,  there  are  several 
ob''-  ;  -  -f  utility  or  pleasure,  peculiar  to  different  localities.  Palestine,  for  example,  abounds 
in  S(^'':  I'Tf  which  affords  oil,  and  in  Dhoura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.  Mni/.o  thrives  in 
the  '.'•"■  n:  if  Baalbec,  and  Rice  is  cultivated  with  success  along  the  miirali  of  Haonle. 
W'tl  .  ''R.  twenty-five  years  the  Sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  tlio  gnrdona  of 
Saidi  "  ^virout,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Delta.  Indigo  growa,  wTiliout  cul- 
ture, on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  scciir*'  g(HMl  minllty.  The 
hills  of  Latakia  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intorcoiirae  Willi  Diiniintta 
and  Cairo.  This  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains,  Tlio  Wliito  Mulberry 
forms  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  iVoiti  it!  and  the 
Vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along  the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  winea,  c(|iial  to 
those  of  Bordeaux.  JafTa  boasts  of  its  I<enon8  and  Water-melons;  Op /a  neaaeaaea  Imth  tho 
Dates  of  Mecca  and  the  Pomegranates  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  Urnngos  wliieli  nmy  vie  with 
those  of  Malta;  Beirout  has  Figs  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like  St,  Doinlngu;  Aleppo  is 
imoqualled  for  Pistachio  nuts;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  tho  fVuita  of  Miirdpe,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil,  Niehiilir  la  of  opinion 
that  the  Arabian  Coffee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine,"  (Vol,  il,  p,  1!HI,) 

SuBSEcrr.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  not  present  us  with  any  remnrkftWo  apeclcs 
that  are  not  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly  over-ran  Arniuiiia ;  Imt  tliia  tiirmldablo 
creature  is  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  to  Africa  and  wiiiiB  paria  of  Asia. 
We  have  determined  the  fact  of  the  African  Lion  (Leo  africamiH  Hw.)  heiiig  u  diatinct  apc- 

cies  from  that  of  Asia,  which  wo  liovo  therofiiro  tinniod  Leo 
asiaticus.  Angora  is  celebrated  for  its  peeuliar  brocda  of 
goats  and  of  cats. 

The  Angora  Goats  are  .cry  boaiitiftil  1  the  liiiir,  mostly 
white,  is  long  and  soft,  and  much  oatooniod  for  (tibricttting 
shawls  and  other  dresses :  it  has  long  hiifT-t'olDiired  eara,  and 
the  horns,  pointing  upwards,  have  a  spiral  turn. 

The  Angora  Sheep  (Jig.  MO.)  are  alao  (leeiiliar.  There 
are  three  breeds,  all  well  proportioned, called  {'m\\ta  Munna, 
Coquo,  and  Zomba,  in  all  which  tho  horna  are  atiinll.  The 
Coquo  has  the  finest  wool,  that  of  tUa  others  iMtlng  inofo  hniry. 
Tiiey  all  have  very  long  tails,  but  the  eara  are  hiirlzontol. 
The  cats  are  much  larger  than  ours,  with  beards  like  the  lynx,  and,  although  aeldom  aeon 
in  this  country,  are  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 
Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 


Part  HI. 


To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  would 
be  little  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  in  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  which  decided 
the  fate  of  mankind.  These  revolutions,  indeed,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  tliem  to  the  intelligent  reader.  First  to  be  noticed  are  the 
numerous  little  states  in  Canaan  subdued  by  the  Jews,  and  those  which  continued  as  their 
neighbours.  At  last  Judea  absorbed  nearly  all  these  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syria, 
and  for  its  friendly  neighbour,  Phsnicia,  with  its  splendid  commercial  capital,  Tyre.  In 
Asia  Minor  we  find  a  similar  multitude  of  small  states, — Ionia,  iGolis,  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
many  others.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
contmued  by  Babylon,  both  founded  in  this  region,  and  both  yielding  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  the  conquering  arms  of  Cyrus,  extended  itself  beyond  any  former  state ; 
reaching  over  all  western  Asia,  including  Egypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a  fatal  issue.  The  phalanx  of  Macedon,  trained 
by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  this  colossal  but  ill-compacted  and 
enfeebled  power ;  and  a  Greek  empire  was  established  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus,  When 
that  mighty  mass  of  conquest  went  to  pieces  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  head,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidie  was  formed,  which  included  nearly  tiie  whole  of  what  is  now 
termed  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion of  wars  and  contests  which  ensued  among  Alexander's  successors,  Asia  Minor  became 
not  only  independent,  but  the  seat  of  some  very  potent  and  celebrated  monarchies, — Perga- 
mus,  Pontus,  Armenia ;  each  of  which  might  have  even  aimed  at  general  monarchy,  had 
not  a  mightier  foe  appeared  in  the  field.  To  Rome  all  the  nations  that  had  ruled  Asia  were 
destined  to  bow ;  yet  none  maintained  a  harder  struggle,  or  fell  with  greater  glory,  than 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  some  others  of  these  kings  newly  risen  to  greatness.  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces ;  but  whenever 
her  legions  attempted  to  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the  wide  plains  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  were  enveloped  by  the  flying  clouds  of  Parthian  cavalry,  and  their  career 
was  closed  with  signal  disaster.  Western  Asia,  under  the  Roman  government,  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  a  peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.  This  was  broken,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  that  mighty  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole  aspect,  moral  and  political,  of 
the  Eastern  world.  The  empire  of  the  caliphs,  established  at  Bagdad,  soon  ruled,  with 
absolute  sway,  Syria  and  Assyria.  Even  afler  this  original  kingdom  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  numberless  hordes  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Turks  or  Toorks,  poured 
down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Asia,  they  all  equally  fought  under  the  law  and  standard 
of  Mahomet.  The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  reduced 
to  a  subject  and  degraded  class,  deprived  of  almost  all  the  rights  of  humanity.  These  suc- 
cessive irruptions  continually  hemmed  in  more  closely  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and,  even  afler 
the  Turkish  power  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under  the  Ottoman  dynasty  with 
increased  vigour.  At  this  era,  however,  the  progress  of  Moslem  domination  received  a 
temporary  check,  by  that  series  of  powerful  expeditions  from  Europe  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  crusades.  The  crescent  was,  for  the  time,  humbled :  Jerusalem  was  rescued, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  for  about  a  century.  At  length  all  the  Chris- 
tian powers  in  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of  Saladin,  and  aflerwards 
of  Mahomet  and  Sclim.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  that  part  of  Asia  of 
which  we  are  treating  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire :  it  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading  and  brutalizing  sway  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  which  it  is  founded.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, that  grandeur  and  prosperity  which  rendered  it  the  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
world  has  entirely  disappeared.  Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  philosophic 
observer,  has  painted  its  downfall  in  the  most  eloquent  and  affecting  terms.  "  Everywhere," 
says  he,  "  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devastation.  I  found  daily  on  my 
route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently  I  discovered  antique 
monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses ;  pillars,  aqueducts,  and  tombs : 
this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited  in  my  heart  profound  and 
serious  thought.  I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  twenty  famous  nat  jns  existed  in 
these  countries;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  tlio  Chaldean 
on  those  of  tlie  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
numbered  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jorusnlem  and  Samaria,  the  warlike 
states  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phoenicia.  This  Syria,  said  I, 
now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundred  powerful  cities ;  its  fields  were  covered 
with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Everywhere  appeared  cultivated  fields,  frequented  roads, 
crowded  habitations.  What,  alas !  is  become  of  these  ages  of  abundance  and  of  life  1  What 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  man  1  Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh, 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbcc  and  Jerusalem  ! 
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Where  are  the  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  docks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  tliat  multitude 
of  sailors,  of  pilots,  of  merchants,  of  soldiers  1  Where  are  those  labourers,  those  harvests, 
those  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  living  beings,  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  1 
Alas !  I  liave  surveyed  th'i  ravaged  land.  I  have  visited  the  places  which  were  the  theatre 
of  so  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought  the  ancient 
nations  and  their  works,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  trace,  like  that  which  the  foot  of  the  pas- 
senger leaves  on  the  dust  The  temples  are  crumbled  down ;  the  palaces  are  overthrown ; 
the  ports  are  filled  up ;  the  cities  are  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  only  a  desolate  place  of  tombs."  Although  this  picture  is  overcharged  in  some  of  its 
features,  its  general  character  applies  but  too  truly  to  the  region  now  before  ua. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European 
Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  territories,  receive  entire  the 
power  of  the  original  despot  from  whom  they  derive  their  appointment.  Their  distance, 
mdeed,  affords  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  independently,  and  of  merely 
transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently 
spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  seat  of 
formidable  rebellions ;  and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  eastern 
districts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Porte.  The  more  remote  pachalics  of  Acre  and 
Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  off  the  yoke.  The  independence  of  the  former  dates 
from  Daher  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  maintained  still  more  com- 
pletely under  the  ferocious  Djczzar.  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has  derived 
neither  force  nor  revenue  from  an  appanage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Judea.  A  similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  after  his  gallant 
defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  against  his  successor  Solyman.  In 
1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigning  pacha  by  a  creature  of  its  own, 
who,  however,  effected  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  only  by  collecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd 
mountaineers,  who  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In  general,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  possession,  a  game  begins  between  the  Porte  and  the  new  pacha ;  the  latter  en- 
deavouring to  shake  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  strives  to  terminate  the  refractory 
vassal's  life  by  the  bowstring ;  and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and  decrepit  state  of  the 
sultan's  power,  yet,  by  incessant  perseverance,  and  by  throwing  his  weight  in  the  scale  of 
a  rival  candidate,  it  has  usually  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  upon  whom  he  retains  only  a  nominal  dependence. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  rules  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  the  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is 
sunounded ;  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and 
predatory  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
liberty  to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Volney,  they  raise  a  prosecution  in 
one  place  against  a  rich  man,  and  strip  him  under  a  specious  pretext;  in  another,  they  hire 
false  witnesses,  and  impose  a  contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault ;  they  foment  everywhere 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourage  them  to  give  informations  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  avanies.  Thus  their  imprudent  avarice  collects  into  one  heap  all  the 
riches  of  a  country.  When  the  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
snatches  to  itself  the  spoil  fi-om  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  and  sheds  his  blood  uselessly  for 
a  crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  profits. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
for  the  production  of  almost  every  species  of  wealth,  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
preceding  section.  It  is  true  that  all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer 
manufactures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great 
empires  of  the  East.  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  government  cannot, 
or  at  least  does  not,  afford  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracts  be- 
hind Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  whicii  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains,  except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  anu  cattle  are  reared,  are  both 
less  exposed  to  inrond,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  oflen  abuse 
their  strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however,  is 
produced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe  as  a  material 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  inter- 
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nal  coniiumption  only.  Yot  silk,  cotton,  Inatlior,  and  sonp  nro  stnplcs  of  the  Lovnnt ;  and 
the  two  hitter  find  a  place  in  the  nmrkntH  of  Kiiropo.  Finer  H|)cciincn8,  however,  ol"  all 
these  commodities  seem  to  he  aflurded  from  the  cities  of  Barbiiry.  The  niuimtiicturc  of 
Damascus  liludcs,  so  fumed  in  the  middle  ages,  ceased  from  the  peri<id  when  Tiinour  carried 
to  Turtury  the  artisans  employed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  a  ffreat  liihric  of  copper  ves- 
sels. The  women  amunj;  the  wunderinjy  tribes  in  the  upiwr  districts  weave  the  admired 
Turkey  carp<;ts;  Imt  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  cx|)ressly  destineil  to  he  the  scat  of  nn  extensive  com- 
merce. The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  cunnectin;;  point  of  the  three  cuntinent.s,  and  its  contiguity 
to  countries  whose  dissimilar  tastes  and  prwiuctions  peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  other's 
deficiencies,  are  ndvantafres  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  favoured  seat 
of  commerce.  I'he  splendour  of  its  ancient  cmporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world ; 
and  they  continued  for  a  len);thened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of  revolu- 
tion and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  early  conmierco  and  magnifi- 
cence. These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disappeanMl.  Only  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  survivi;;  the  former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade  of  interior  Asia,  by 
which  at  one  time  it  received  even  the  nuislms  and  jewels  of  India.  Since  the  discovery, 
however,  of  the  passage  by  the  CajM)  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has  taken  almost 
wholly  a  difl'erent  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  agitated  Persia  lor  half  a  century 
rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  Iwth  dangerous  and  unprofitable.  Through  these 
causes  Alejipo,  once  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  has  sufl'ercd  a  great  decline. 
Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  the  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  the  part  of  the  empire 
which  has  suflered  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  still  maintains  a  respectable  place  as  a  trad- 
ing city.  It  exports  raw  silk,  goat's  hair,  Turkey  carpets,  raisins,  drugs,  and  gums,  in 
exchange  for  the  cloths  and  hardware  of  Europe.  ('I'here  is  a  very  fiill  accoimt  of  the 
trade  of  Smyrna  in  Al'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  under  the  head  Smvrna.) 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects  the  ruling 
people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  Euroi>ean  Turkey.  They  present  that  austere, 
unifonn,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and  which  is 
produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The  native  and  subject  races,  how- 
ever, exhibit  marked  distinctions.  The  Greek  poi)ulation,  which  in  Europe  makes  the 
prominent  feature  among  the  coiupiered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and 
hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining  [lower  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  independent  ond 
sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans,  either  because  they  arc  really  descended 
from  the  people  of  that  name  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  or  perhaps,  because  a  similar  situa- 
tion, producing  similar  habits  and  aspect,  has  caused  the  two  to  be  confounded.  They  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approochcs,  lead  them 
down  into  the  lower  and  sheltered  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  decidedly  Tartar;  imd  with 
the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combine  its  love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  bo  obtained.  When  summoned,  however,  to  figlit  under 
the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  jirompt  in 
obeying'  the  call,  and  form  the  main  military  strength  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  short 
campaign  without  pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  fiill  license  of  plunder.  Though 
they  cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregular 
cavalry. 

Syria,  Palestine,  ond  Bagdad  have  attrocted  great  numbers  of  Arabs  from  the  vast 
deserts  by  which  these  countries  are  liordered.  Besides  those  who  make  inroads  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  their  flocks,  with  or  without  permission,  into  these  more 
fertile  pastures,  there  are  many  who  have  obtained  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  fields  or 
the  cities,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.  These  conform  to  established 
manners,  and  have  a  more  gay  and  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many  of  them 
become  thriving  merchants;  but  they  never  forget  those  long  genealogies,  that  respect 
for  the  beard,  and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  the  pride  of  the  Arab  in  his 
native  desert. 

The  steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  wandering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  slopes,  unfit  for  pasturage, 
are  made,  by  the  laborious  culture  of  the  people,  to  yield  them  subsistence ;  they  fight  on 
foot  with  the  musket ;  tlioy  have,  what  is  most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  some 
form  of  republican  government.  Among  these  mountain  tribes,  the  chief  are  the  Moronitea 
and  the  Druses. 
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Tho  Maronitos  wore  originally  tlio  proselytes  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fillh  century ;  but 
being  stigmatised  as  Iierctics,  th(<y,  in  tlie  suventli  century,  sought  retiigo,  under  u  distin- 
guislicd  leader  called  Joiin  the  Maronite,  in  the  hilly  country  of  Kesrouan,  behind  Tripoli. 
Here,  when  the  Suraccns  over-run  Syria,  carrying  on  a  war  of  ficrco  persecution  against  tlic 
Christian  name,  the  Maronito  territory  becuino  tiie  retreat  of  many  wlio  were  willing  to 
sacritico  all  for  tiie  free  exercise  of  tiiat  religion.  Having  procured  arms,  they  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  the  Mahoiuetuiis  were  unwilling  to  wu.stc  their  time  and  resources 
on  a  territory  so  ditVicult  and  so  (loor.  By  degrees  they  not  only  freed  thenisclves  from  sub- 
jcction  of  every  kind,  but,  availing  tlieinsclvcs  of  favourable  occasions,  made  inroiuls  into  the 
surrounding  territories,  and  carried  their  arms  even  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  Amu- 
rath  III.,  a  ficrco  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seeing  his  power  thus  braved.  In 
1588,  he  collected  a  large  force,  penetrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge tho  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  which  has  over  since  been  paid,  or  at  least  owned  as  due.  In  every  other  respect, 
they  endure  scarcely  any  control.  The  Catholic  rites  arc  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Kesrouan 
as  in  Italy.  Uf  the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  liills,  each  has  its  |)rieHt,  its 
chapel,  and  its  bell.  Tho  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  deviations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
liave  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Iloine,  whicli  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  their  retaining  a  patriarch  of  their  own, 
who  resides  at  the  monnstery  of  Kanobin.  Kesrouan  contains  upwards  of  2(K)  convcntw;  but 
as  tho  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  necessary  handi- 
craft trades,  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  usolesa  incnibers  ot'  society.  Tho  numerous  priests 
are  supported  solcdy  by  the  bounty  of  their  tlocks,  vvliicli  they  are  obliged  to  eke  out  by  tho 
cultivation  of  land,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  trade ;  even  the  bishops  do  not  usually  enjoy  a 
revenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a  v'-r.  For  tills  poverty,  the  clergy  arc  compensated 
by  tho  great  r<!spcct  paid  tliom  by  tl. .  people,  who  kiss  tlieir  hands  wlienovur  they  meet 
them.  The  Maronites,  in  gem^ral,  live  in  a  hiippy  simplicity,  in  rude  hamlets  or  solitary 
houses,  among  the  acclivities  of  Lebanon.  They  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank.  Thosi;, 
indeed,  whom  they  call  xluiks,  or,  as  we  would  say,  little  gentry,  have  a  few  advantages  of 
dress  and  focnl,  but  live  in  the  most  irugal  manner;  while  very  few  are  in  want  of  the  ali- 
solute  necessaries  of  lite.  'J'lioy  have  scarcely  any  form  of  governmont;  the  villages  form- 
ing so  many  little  communities,  secured  by  simple  and  peaceful  habits  from  those  evils 
wiiich,  elsewhere,  the  sword  of  justice  must  remedy.  When,  however,  any  oiitrnge  is  com- 
mitted, tlipy  unlbrtimatoly  assort  and  exercise  the  Arab  right  of  private  vengnaiicn.  Tho 
Maronites  are  all  armed,  and,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  can  muster  ;j."),()0()  men, 
on  which  Volney  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,000 :  we  should  rather  suppose  it 
150,000. 

The  Druses,  who  occupy  the  more  nortliern  and  still  loftier  heights  of  Lebanon,  are  a 
people  of  much  rougher  aspect,  and  all  the  religion  they  have  is  of  the  Mahometan  species. 
The  notions  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  crusaders,  and  their  nanin  from  the  Count 
de  Dreiiso,  are  now  completely  exploded.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  of  Figypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a  radical  retbrm  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  In  this  career,  he  cut  olf  at  once  all  its  peculiarities;  the  proliibition  against 
eating  pork  and  drinking  wine,  the  jiilgriniago  to  Mecca,  tho  observance  of  fasting,  and  tho 
recital  of  tho  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  he  extended  this  latitude  to  essential  points  of 
moral  duty,  permitting  even  incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a  worse  superstition 
than  that  which  ho  liad  overthrown,  by  setting  himself  forth  as  nn  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
He  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  enraged  multitude,  wliose  opinions  he  trampled  upon ;  but  his 
dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spread  througiiout  Syria.  They  were 
proscribed,  Jiowever,  as  monstrous  and  heretical  by  the  prevailing  part  of  tho  Mahometan 
world ;  and  their  adherents,  like  tho  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  tlee  into  the  recesses  of 
Lebanon.  Being  reinforced  by  other  heretical  sectaries,  they  proved  extremely  formidable, 
till  Amurath  III.,  in  the  same  expedition  in  which  he  reduced  the  Maronites,  compelled  the 
Druses  also  to  bind  themselvci  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  He  stipulated,  more- 
over, that,  instead  of  livinrr  in  i  species  of  anarchy  under  their  sheiks,  they  shoijd  choose, 
subject  to  the  approbatior.  of  the  Porte,  a  prince  or  emir,  who  should  be  resiKinsible  for  their 
peaceable  deportrnen*,  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  This  arrangement,  however, 
liatl  a  result  opposite  to  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to  the  nation  nn  union  before  un- 
known; the  consequence  of  which  appeared  very  obvious,  when  Fakr-el-din,  or  Facardin, 
Ibunded  a  sort  of  kingdom  of  the  Druses.  Having  taken  Bairout,  ho  made  it  the  capital, 
and  such  it  has  ever  since  continued.  Having  been  induced,  however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  con- 
tracted voluptuous  habits,  unsuited  to  Oriental  ideas,  which  weakened  his  influence,  and  led, 
finally,  to  his  captivity  and  death.  The  Druses,  however,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  family, 
till  it  became  extinct,  when  another  was  established  in  its  place. 

The  Druses  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character  unknown 
to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  in  tho  possession  of  a  few 
great  sheiks,  whoso  factions  often  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  suiuc  time  maintain  a 
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spirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  prrcat  affairs  of  the  nation  must  be  decided  in  an 
assembly  of  these  sheiks,  at  which  even  peasants  are  allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  give 
tlicir  voice ;  so  that  this  government  presents  a  mixture  of  powers  somewhat  similar  to  that 
existing  in  the  British  ((institution;  but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  established  order  which 
secure  the  latter  against  anarchy.  The  Druses  ore  prompt  in  flying  to  arms.  As  soon  as  a 
hostile  resolution  is  formed  by  the  aHsembly  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  fVom  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  sound  "  To  wor !  to  wor !"  at  which  signal  15,()00  Druses  speedily  muster.  They 
have  no  bayonets,  are  strangers  to  tactics  or  discipline,  and  are  merely  a  crowd  of  peasants 
with  short  coats  and  naked  legs ;  brave  almost  to  excess,  and  entertaining  a  proverbial  con- 
tempt of  death.  They  never  encounter  nn  enemy  face  to  face  in  the  open  plain.  They  are 
a  sort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to 
miss  their  aim.  Thus,  when  met  on  their  mountain  ground,  tliey  are  nearly  invincible.  In 
regard  to  religion,  although  by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  as  their  enemies  allege,  they 
show  a  singular  absence  of  that  ostentatious  and  sectarian  zeal  which  pervades  the  Oriental 
world.  They  pray  indixcriininately  in  a  church  or  in  a  mosque,  and  appear  to  view  Christian- 
ity with  less  aversion  than  Mahomctanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is  chiefly  confined 
to  an  initiated  cluxo,  culled  okknls,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  among  an  ignorant  pcopli;.  Europeans,  after  long  and  vain  attempts,  have  at  length 
obtained  a  sight  of  their  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obscure 
mystical  jargon,  it  only  appears  that  Hakim  is  still  regarded  with  the  same  boundless  vene- 
rati()n,  and  that  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  are  fully  admitted.  In  practice  they  adhere 
to  his  rejection  of  circumcision,  fasting,  and  all  the  characteristic  Moslem  observances ;  they 
oven  admit  his  permission  of  incestuous  connexion,  to  the  extent  of  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister.  They  have  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life;  the  same  boundless  hos- 
pitality, the  same  deadly  feuds,  as  among  the  Arabs.  A  general  ievy  of  the  nation  produces 
40,0(K)  fighting  men,  from  which  we  may  probably  estimate  the  entire  population  at  200,000 ; 
a  number  which,  on  this  small  and  poor  district,  denotes  a  superior  density  of  population  to 
that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberty,  even  in  this 
rude  form. 

Heresy  in  Lebanon  has  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctions.  In  a  part  of  its  most 
elevated  interior,  towards  the  south,  dwell  the  Motoualis,  a  race  of  the  most  bigoted  Ma- 
hometans, but  who  adopt  the  sect  of  Ali,  which  prevails  also  throughout  Persia,  They  are 
therefore  design.ited  by  the  Turks  as  ghiiteg,  or  heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  by  a 
name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  truth.  This  deadly  schism,  which  has 
caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  in  the  Moslem  world,  has  rendered  the  Motoualis  hated  by  all 
their  neighbours,  Christian  and  Mahometan,  They  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a  vessel  which 
has  been  used  by  either  of  these  scots,  till  it  has  undergone  a  purification.  At  holy  seasons 
they  are  said  to  study  to  wash  awny  their  sins  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a  heretic.  They 
tight  with  such  intrepidity,  and  even  desperation,  that,  though  not  mustering  above  7000 
fighting  men,  they  have  remained  always  unconcjuered,  and  this  handful  has  put  to  flight 
armies  of  many  thousands.  The  Ansnrians  dwell  along  a  range  of  northern  heights  towards 
Antioch,  They  live  in  a  sort  of  anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government;  but  they  are 
very  little  known.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  the  Latins  or 
Franks,  who  are  almost  all  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  ciceroni  to  strangers  in  the  Holy 
I^and ;  but,  as  their  character  is  essentially  European,  and  only  modified  by  local  circum- 
stances, their  peculiarities  will  be  better  distinguished  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  decided  peculi- 
arities. The  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountainous  corner  of 
Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparntively  little  affected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolution 
which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Here,  too,  religious  schism  has  given  its  stamp  to  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy  of  the  two  natures,  the  Armenians  fol- 
lowed the  dogma  of  Eutyches,  who  admitted  in  the  Saviour  only  one,  compounded  of  divine 
and  human.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  has  been  formed,  not  so  much  by  a 
dogma  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  of  religious  quietude  and  political 
exclusion.  Their  course  of  life  much  rfesembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  oflen 
found  in  conjunction.  But  what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  appears 
scarcely  in  the  Armenian  to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.  This 
people,  in  fiict,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  manufactures,  of  Persia  and  Turkey, 
Ispahan,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  had  Julfa,  a  large  suburb,  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
Armenians.  Tliey  have  penetrated  into  Indio,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe ; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  oflen,  seen  in  France  and  England,  In  general  they 
lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of  families.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  indefatigable  efforts  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  species  of  schism, 
by  drawmg  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out  of  the  170,000  families  of  whom  the  nation 
consists.  The  great  remaining  majority  adhere  to  the  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their 
head,  the  patriarch  of  Erzeroum.  They  admit  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  are  free  from  otlicr 
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Calliolic  reguliitioim ;  but  in  rutiirii  they  carry  filling  uiid  abiuliuii  to  a  pitch  unknown  to 
any  other  ('hristian  sect. 

The  Koords,  or  KiinlH,  inhabit  a  long  and  rugged  cliaiii  strntcliing  soutli-east  from  the 
mountains  of  Arniouia,  parallel  to  liio  Tigris,  aloiiif  the  fronlicr  of  the  Tiirki.^h  and  Persian 
empires.  They  are  the  saiiio  ponple  known  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cardiichi,  through 
whom  Xonoplioii  fought  his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  'rhoiiNitnd. 
They  have  still  the  suine  name,  and  are  the  same  (icoplc ;  the  boldest  and  rudest  in  all  Asia, 
Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on  the  higii  tabic  )>liiiiis  of  Tartiiry  and  Persia,  vary  and 
soflen  the  habits  uf  war  and  plunder,  arc  impracticable  in  a  region  which  prcHcnti  nothing 
but  rugged  steeps,  frightful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Hero  every  chief  is  seated  in  his 
castle,  whore  he  meditates,  and  whence  he  attempts,  the  plunder  ot  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  cliuractoriHtic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  fronk 
hospitality,  and  olso  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a  national  existence  which  may  bo  traced 
to  a  high  antiquity. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  deep  interests  which  attach  to  this  region  of  Asia  depend  little  on  the  divisions 
established  by  the  TiirlMsh  government.  It  calls  them  pachalics,  from  each  being  governed 
by  one  of  its  mo<lern  satraps.  This  circumstance  often  very  seriously  aiTccts,  for  a  time, 
the  destiny  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  jicrnianent  or  dis- 
tinctive features.  Wo  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Istchil ;  but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memory  of  their  dejMirted  glories, 
and  to  what  they  were  when  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  r-^iikind  the  Holy  Land,  Troy, 
IVro,  Syria,  and  Babylon.  We  seek  on  these  shores  excli'  !trely  the  monuincnts  and  traces 
of  the  period  when  they  bore  these  immortal  names;  mid  wo  gaze  on  the  modern  inhabitants 
and  their  abodes,  chiclly  in  wonder  at  the  sad  and  surprising  contrat-i  -vhieh  they  exhibit. 

In  surveying,  on  this  principle,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empire,  we  sl>ali  vide  it  into  four 
parts: — Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land;  Syria;*  Asia  Minor;  provinces  on  the  il'ohrates. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Palestine. 

Palestine,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has  been 
applied,  from  the  earliest  of  modern  ages,  to  the  territory  anciently  ntsigned  os  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  Tlie  dimensions  of  this  country  do  not  correspond  lo  its  fame :  it  may 
be  1.50  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  nearly  as  much  in  extreme  brculth.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  north  it  ranges  along  '.he  southern  skirts 
of  Libanus;  while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  passes  into  the  Arabian  deser',,  amid  long  ranges 
of  rocky  hills.  Judca  is  a  high  country,  rising  by  successive  terrocj's  from  .i  shore  tliat  is,  in 
mony  places,  bold  and  lofty.  Its  princi[)!il  eminences,  Carmel,  Biishan,  Tabor,  d;<  not  ascend 
into  bleak  and  rugged  heights:  they  are  covered  with  village.-",  rieli  pastures,  and  l-ixuriant 
woods;  on  their  slopes  are  copious  vineyards,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  numerous  liees, 
feeding  on  their  aromatic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  arc  even  found  of  a  cultivation, 
by  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  East. 
There  has  been  here,  however,  a  busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression  than  even  in  any 
other  part  of  this  suffering  empire.  Acre,  under  the  sway  of  Dahcr,  of  Omar,  and  of  Djezzar, 
scarcely  paid  even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.  The  former  was 
endowed  with  some  great  qualities;  but  Djezzar,  ferocious  ond  ignorant,  having  raised  him- 
self to  power  only  by  headlong  determination  and  uncompromising  cruelty,  converted  all  the 
countries  over  which  he  tyrannised  into  little  better  than  deserts.  A  line,  however,  drawn 
from  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  pachalic  of  Damascus, 
which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  best  governed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within 
these  limits,  reoching  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  through  Naplous,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
the  region  displays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even 
formed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture,  and  be  fit  for  bearing  ample  crops. 
This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still  more  the  other,  is  cruelly  infested  by  bands  of 
Arabs,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual  incursions,  but  have  regularly  established  "themselves 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads,  where  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rue  his 
temerity  if  he  proceed  without  the  security  of  a  strong  armed  body,  or  without  having  pro- 
pitiated by  liberal  gifts  the  favour  of  some  great  thief  of  the  desert.  In  such  a  vicinity,  the 
Imsbandman,  of  course,  reaps  his  harvest  in  little  or  no  security ;  and  Judea,  on  the  whole, 
groans  under  the  double  evil  of  being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  governed,  or  at  least 
defended,  at  all. 

Entering  Judea  from  the  south,  after  passing  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  first  to 
Oaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Razza  (with  a  strong  guttural  sound  on  the  r).  This  celebrated 
capital  of  the  Philistines  still  derives  some  importance  from  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a 
connecting  point  between  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.    The  surrounding  country,  a  wide 
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flat  expanM,  covered  with  date  treei,  ia  more  tiian  half  Arabian;  but  the  immediate  vicinage 
consists  of  a  Mack  and  fertile  soil,  the  produce  of  whoso  ((aniens  ia  valui^d  oven  at  Constan- 
tinople. Gaza  has  about  SOO  looms,  which  manufacture  coarse  cottons  for  the  neighbouring 
AralM.  They  collect  from  them  the  strong  alkaline  plants  which  grow  in  the  saline  and 
sandy  soil,  and  from  which  a  soap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured.  Its  main  dependence, 
however,  is  upon  the  caravans  to  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  Mecca,  which,  entering  here  upon  a  long 
route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  lay  in  at  Gaza  a  large  stock  of  every  necessary. 
Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  of  making  large  profits,  when  the  Arabs  bring 
to  Gaza  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  great  caravans  as  they  have  succeeded  in  plundermg. 
These  rude  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  precious  commodities  of  the  Cast,  without 
being  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  their  nature  or  value.  Volncy  mentions  one  who  had 
procured  a  collection  of  the  finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a  vegetable  substance,  he 
endeavoured  to  boil ;  but  finding  no  appearance  of  their  becoming  fit  for  ibod,  he  gladly 
disposed  of  them  for  a  trifle. 

Coasting  to  the  north,  along  a  rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  ia  attended  with  some 
danger,  we  come  to  Joppa,  now  called  Jafla,  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  of  Judoa,  and  the 
only  point  of  communication  wl.ich  David  and  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At 
present,  the  port  is  one  of  the  woret  on  that  sea,  being  so  encumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals 
that  vessels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  iVom  the  shore.  There  is,  however, 
an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  up,  but  which  might  be  made  to  contain  ships  of  300  tons. 
Great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  Jopjm  even  by  the  heathen  writers.  In  the  middle  ogcs  it  rose 
into  fame,  from  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  landing-place  of  the 
great  crusade  under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France.  Jafla  continued  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ctiristians  in  that  celebrated  campaign ;  and  to  the  south  extends  the  wide 
Held  of  Ascalon,  where  the  arms  of  the  Crescent  sustained  so  signal  an  overthrow.  In  the 
history  of  the  present  day,  Jafla  has  obtained  a  dismal  celebrity  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  Jaflk  is  now  a  collection  of  poor 
huts  built  round  the  amphitheatre  of  a  hill,  with  no  military  strenijrth,  though,  from  its  situa- 
tion, and  two  fine  springs  within  its  walls,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  very  strong  fortress. 
At  Jaffa  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plain  wooden  building  close  to  the 
sea,  where  Christian  travellers  and  pilgrims  meet  a  hospitable  reception ;  but  the  fatliors 
themselves  live  under  continual  apprehension  for  tiie  safety  of  their  property,  and  even  their 
lives,  flrorn  the  bigoted  enmity  of  the  savage  race  to  whose  absolute  sway  they  are  sub- 
jected. 

As  soon  08  the  pilgrim  has  secured  a  convoy,  he  hastens  towards  the  mountainous  region 
before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  He  sees 
the  vicinity  stripped  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  trees  which 
once  adorned  it;  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  well-watered  gardens,  enabling  Jafla  to 
make  a  considerable  export  of  fruits,  among  which  the  water-melons  appeared  to  Clarke  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  rose,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a  number  of  villages,  mostly  in 
ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills  which  ascend  towards  the  rugged  centre  of  Judea,  we 
enter  Rama  or  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimatheo.    No  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  more  fertile 
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93.  Azer 

60.  Om  Keia 
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61.  Bummera 

05.  Beit  Emireen 

63.  B«amma(h 
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97!  Salee 

64.  Nain 

08.  Santtur 

65.  Makhpablr 

6E'.  Zargheen 

100!  Biiin  Tabaa 

67.  Ghierbee 

Aboora 

68.  Aibay 

101.  El  Mukhali 
IU3.  Muoia. 

S».  Elleecr 

35.  Saarii 

36.  Calioune 
.37.  Kariet  el  Aneb 

38.  Jerusalem 

39.  Hnihanr 

40.  Jericho 

41.  Ribhah 
43.  Convent  of  Si. 

John 
43.  Maehania 

4S.  Madeba 

47.  Baal  Meoa 

48.  Lob 

49.  Chanbak 

50.  Herodium 

51.  Kedron 

tSanU  Sab* 
Bethlehem 

54.  Bach 

55.  Bhdood 
SO.  Hamami 

57.  Miadal 

58.  Aikalaam 
SO.  Dio 

60.  Reereenait 

61.  BediM* 
69.  Bel  Hanocn 

63.  Atla 

64.  Libna 
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66.  RrKhalil 
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81.  Oaia. 
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than  llio  plain  round  Ranm,  wliicli  rcNunililng  n  pcrpotiml  gnrdnn.  Tho  Chriittinn  nrmy  found 
it  a  t'encod  city ;  8tron((,  impiilouH,  ami  iilxiundinif  witli  nil  tho  liixuriei  of  tho  I'lititt.  It  i» 
now  only  a  collection  of  |)liioter  hufH,  inl<!r»|)pr»i'(l  with  olivcn,  fign,  nnd  nnjmh,  und  over- 
BhndowiMl  by  Hno  palm  troi-H.  'J'hrt'u  mik'H  to  tho  north  of  lltiinin  im  hyddii,  now  l/iudd,  a 
pliii'c  of  wnne  thnio  in  Mcriptnrn  hinlory,  but  much  dccnycd,  thou^rh  a  weekly  niiirkct  in  hold 
tor  the  cotton  Bpun  by  tho  nuit;lilx)urin(r  |H'iiHiintry. 

I'hnni  Kuudn  wo  HHCcnd  nt  once  to  Ihu  hill  country  of  Judon,  a  dronry  and  {;looniy  tc^MW, 
tho  RBpoct  of  which  nppourod  fully  to  explain  lo  ('hatonubriand  why  JeplithuV  diiu(rliter  and 
tho  prophotH  of  Morrow  repniroil  thither  to  iiour  forth  their  InnientationM.  To  l)r,  (llarko  they 
nppeiired  to  reaoiublo  tho  rudest  partH  of  tlio  ApctniincM;  tho  mkIon  of  tho  niountaiim  conHiot- 
inff  chiefly  of  naked  limeutono  precipices  towering  liko  walls,  and  tho  strata  of  which 
rcactnblod  tho  Bcnts  of  an  amphithoutro.  From  their  crevices  grow  dwarf  oak,  box,  and  roso- 
laurcl ;  und  considcrablu  woo<li<  of  olive  trees  in  sotno  places  extend  alonj;  their  sidus,  Utiuls 
of  ArabH  hiivo  every  where  tbrnied  lixnd  stations  in  tlioso  rocky  tiistni'ssoti,  and  render  this 
the  most  (latifrorous  part  of  the  journey  tlirouf;h  tho  Holy  Ijind.  B»!tween  ttieso  liills,  how- 
ever, occur  wcll-watore<l  valleys,  which  pniduco  plentiful  croiwi  both  of  grain  and  fruit. 
Sonio  fino  villageg  aro  otnbosotnod  in  thoir  recesses.  At  St,  Jeremiah  (named  in  memory  of 
the  proplict),  Chateaubriand  saw  goats  with  pendent  ears,  sheep  with  largo  tails,  and  asses 
that,  by  their  beauty,  reminded  bun  of  tho  onagra  of  Scripture.  In  what  is  called  tho  Tore- 
binthino  Valo  may  still  bo  traced  the  scene  of  tho  great  combat  between  Israel  and  tho 
Philistines;  tho  brook  in  which  David  collected  the  stones,  with  one  of  which  ho  laid  in  the 
dust  the  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck  terror  into  the  Jewish  army. 

After  passing  through  about  thirty  miles  of  such  territory,  tho  exclamation  is  made  El 
Kud$ !  (the  holy  city !)  and  tho  traveller  sees  Jerusalem  ijf(.  650.).     Its  aajwct  8eema  to 
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havo  struck  travellers  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  as  a  line  of  Gothic  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  with  the  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  alwve  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  tho 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  from  tho  north,  says: — "Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  described  by  some  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a 
flourishing  and  stately  metropolis  ;  presenting  a  mngniflcent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  tho  sun's  rays,  shine  witli  in- 
conceivable splendour."  It  is  probable  that  the  diflerenco  of  the  aspect,  and  of  the  objects 
presented  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  so  much  at  variance. 

Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  extent,  stixxl  u|)on  four  hills,  some  of  which  might  almost  bo 
termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  tho  loftier  elnvutions  with  which  it  was  encircled.  Mount 
Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter, — tho  Mount  of  flcxl,  the  city  of  Davfd, — on  which 
were  situated  the  finest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  tho  east  was  Mount  Acra, 
to  the  east  and  west  Moriali,  and  to  tho  north  Bezetha.  From  the  last,  a  broad  and  fine  val- 
ley stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  tho  other  side  the  deep  valleys  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  Hinnom,  and  Siloe  penetrated  to  tho  awfiil  rocks  which  stretch  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brook  Kedron  and  tho  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  hills  immediately  l)ordering  on  tlioni  have  been  excavated  into  tombs ;  but  they 
have  never  been  bnilt  upt)n,  nnd  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city  has  been  always  upon  the 
summits  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but 
this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  and  a  part  of  what  is  connnonly  sup|X)se(l  tu  be  Mount 
Sion  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  Of  the  remaining  circuit,  a  great  part  presents  little  more 
than  the  remains  of  a  city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which  pervades  it  is  described  by  Cha- 
teaubriand as  extreme.  "  The  houses  are  heavy  prpmro  masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys 
or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres. 
The  whole  woidd  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the 
churches,  the  minorets  of  the  mrwques,  and  the  clinnps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan.  Knter  the  city,  you  will  there  find  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  of  its 
e.xterior.     You  lose  yourself  nmon^'  narrow  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down, 
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from  tho  inenuality  of  Ihe  jjround,  and  you  walk  amonjf  cIoimU  nf  diml  or  \i»t»n  utimnn.  (?«n- 
viu<  Htrrfchi'd  from  hoiiMO  to  hoimo  iiirreaiic*  the  ifloom  of  IIiin  tiiliyrililh  i  iHinimrn  n»ilWI 
over,  and  fraiiirht  with  infection,  completely  nxchulo  thn  ligUl  iVoiii  llin  dnwiUlo  c lly,  A 
fmv  piiltry  Nhii|)M  ex|)i)M(i  nothiiii;  but  wrotchwtiieHs  to  viow,  nnd  nviut  lhe"i<  iitu  fret|iien(ly 
ihiit,  from  appreheiiHidii  ot'lho  [moMiijrn  of  a  cadi,  Not  a  creature  in  to  he  neeil  111  Ihe  ulreeln, 
not  a  croatiire  lit  tliii  gidvo,  except  now  nnd  thou  a  potiMint  Klidiiitr  Ihrimijh  Ihe  kIiiimm,  eon- 
ceaiintr  under  his  Kartiients  tliu  friiitH  of  IiIn  labour,  lent  he  nhoiild  lie  rnlilied  of  IiIn  linrti 
cnrninjfi  by  tho  rapacioim  noldier.  Tho  only  noiMO  hoard  frnni  liiiie  In  lliiie  In  iIiIn  deleldo 
city  is  the  Kallopin)?  of  the  steed  of  the  dcMort;  it  In  tho  ianinMiry  who  hriiiifit  tlie  Imnd  ofllie 
Bedimiii,  or  returns  from  plunderin);  tho  unhappy  follali. ' 

Two  splendid  objects  shine  conspicuous  aiiii(l  this  tfhximy  picture,  whieh  l«  prtilmhiy,  how- 
ever, a  ({ood  deal  overcharged,  and  niaco  Jorusah<rn  on  n  level  willi  wllitlever  Is  iiKMt 
•plendid  in  tho  Kast.    Thcue  are,  tho  Church  of  tho  Kepiilchre  (./f^,  hfti,),  nnil  llm  Iium«|iio 

of  Omar.  The  liiriner  Iikm  |nii|f  JN'eii  liio 
gnni\  object  nf  piluriniii|(e  nnd  vlxilnlloii  to 
tho  Clirititian  world,  It  v>  »  iireeled  by  llin 
emproHM  Helena,  tho  iiiiiIIm  (if  C'lisliinlinp, 
u[K)ii  a  siln  which  whm  bupj  <  ul  In  liii'hiiin  tim 
scene  of  all  the  (rriuit  inyni  >rli<)*  iij  'iiir  ri<l>- 
(tion, — tho  cruuilixiiiii,  tho  niiliiiiiliiiietit,  iii',< 
resurrection.  It  consiiitM  prii|H<rly  i .  ihrm 
churches  or  chapels,  eiiiiiieeltitl  liiKetlier  by 
walls  and  covered  pasniimiH,  The  (trsl  wi 
most  extensive  is  termetfllm  Cliureli  of  tho 
H(dy  Hepiilchre.  Tliii  riiel*,  liiiwevnr,  In 
which  tho  tomb  was  exeavnled  U  iiiliiwed  to 
have  lieen  almoHt  entirely  eiil  nwiiy,  nnd  Hint 
part  which  contains  the  Ne|Mi|ehri<  now  <■'■-  - 
above  the  ground  in  thn  llimi  nf  n  ,.f,)iu> 
covered  with  slabs  of  beautiful  vcrde  aniico,  rendered  roiiffli  by  the  immlierless  iViiu  iimiIk 
ftirtiveiy  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilf,'riins  in  search  of  huly  relies,  Clii''  in  llm 
entrance  is  a  block  of  white  mnrblo  shown  as  the  stone  on  which  the  iiiiuel  snt,  nild  ill  liio 
interior  lamps  are  continually  burning.  The  two  other  cliiirchus  consist  tiV  Inrife  n|mrlniniilii, 
one  above,  the  other  below.  The  lowest  is  called  the  ('hiirch  of  tho  Three  rriiKnes,  wlilrh 
were  supposed  to  have  licen  there  miraculously  discovered :  it  contains  tilsn  ihe  Inmbg  iil 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  LAtin  kinjrs  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  rent  is  shiiwii  ill  llm  imtliml 
rock,  supposed  to  bo  that  produced  by  tho  earthquake  at  tho  crucillxion.  The  upper  eli^ir."h 
is  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again  appears  with  tho  sitinu  reiil,  nnd  w  itii 
holes  supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  tho  Three  Crossew. 

Small  apartments  along  the  sides  of  the  walls  of  these  churches,  both  willilll  mill  Wlllmiit, 
are  occupied  by  monks  belonging  to  the  difl'erent  nations  of  tho  Kast  ttiiil  WPst  |  lintlim, 
Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Armenians,  Miironites,  &c.  According  In  Mniiiiilrell,  (lie  ptw- 
sossion  of  these  sacred  places  was  otlon  furiously  contested.  From  ahnse  Hiiil  vlliipernllim, 
the  combatants  proceeded  to  wounds  and  blows ;  and  tho  sacred  tlotir  was  not  llllll'ei|iieiitjy 
stained  with  their  blood.  Tho  gnide  showed  to  tho  above-mentioned  tmveller,  wnrs,  which 
he  had  himself  received  in  these  unholy  contests.  In  IfllMl,  liowovir,  |||ii  ('"reili'li  king  In 
said  to  have  secured  for  the  Latins  the  exdusivo  command  of  these  su  i  '  Aiw^v,  the  iii'oii- 
patioii  of  which  is  now  distributed  by  them  at  will  among  tho  other  •  i  The  tiititiks  nro 
continually  engaged  either  in  keeping  21H)  lamps  constantly  burniii([,  iii  preserving  every 
8|)ot  in  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  in  celebratinEr  tho  mysteries  of  llieir  wiifship. 
"  From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the  clinpuls  heliiw,  mill  sulitei''' 
rnneous  vaults,  their  songs  are  heard  at  all  hours  both  of  tho  dav  :>nd  ni{;hli  The  nr^mi  of 
the  Ijitin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  >>i.  Uroek  ealoyoi'i  llie  prnyer 
of  the  solitary  Armenian,  the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  'iiur,  aliornnlely  ur  nil  nt  onco 
assail  your  ears;  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  |-.oi  cod  ;  you  inhale  the  perthine  nf 
incense  without  perceiving  the  hand  that  burns  it;  you  merely  porneivo  tl' )  |Kiiillll'  wiio  In 
going  to  celebrato  tho  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  ,liey  were  tidiiont- 
plished." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  precincts  of  this  temple  have  been  so  lonff  veiiernletl  n« 
containing  the  scene  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  a  lato  groat  trnvollei'  linn  iipenty 
disputed,  and  even  derided,  the  whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Chirko  insists  thitl  (here  is  no 
hill  such  as  could  bo  Mount  Calvary,  and  no  space  on  which  thn  criioilljiiiill  utiiilil  Inkn 
place;  that  the  alleged  sepulchre  is  not  cut  out  in  the  rock,  but  is  composed  nf  n  iMlitiher  nf 
detached  pieces  of  .stone  cemented  together;  that  the  stono  does  not  tit  ill  ill  short,  timt 
it  ought  to  be  without  the  city,  and  by  no  means  in  its  present  position,  I  le  llnils  n  iiiiieli 
more  probable  site  among  a  number  of  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  tho  Valley  nf  lliniiiiin, 
and  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome.  We  have  not  time  or  moans  tu  eiiiiiiire  wliiit 
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room  there  may  be  for  this  scepticism,  and  whether  it  is  wortli  while  to  disturb  a  belief  to 
which  religious  feeling  has  attached  itself  during  so  many  ages.  In  general,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  Jerusalem,  particularly  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  of  the  patriarchs,  display  no  common  share  of  labour  and  beauty.  They  are 
usually  spacious  chambers  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  carving 
and  sculpture. 

By  much  the  most  splendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  however,  consists  of  the  mosque  erected 
by  Omar  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  is  an  octagon  surmounted  by  a  lantern 
of  the  same  shape,  and  is  considered  superior  to  any  other  structure  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
nut  excepting  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople:  it  yields  only  to  the  matchless 
boast  of  Saracenic  art,  the  Alhambra.  The  walls  are  externally  lined  with  painted  tiles 
covered  with  arabesques,  and  with  verses  from  the  Koran  in  letters  of  gold.  Its  numerous 
arcades,  its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees  passing  and  repassing, 
render  it,  even  from  without,  one  of  the  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan  world  has  to 
bcMst  The  interior  is  in  general  rigorously  shut  against  Christians ;  but  Dr.  Richardson 
contrived  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  found  it  a  magnificent  square  1489  by  905  feet,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  marble,  and  the  sakhara,  or  inner  shrine,  60  feet  square,  of  the  finest  materials, 
and  covered  with  sentences  firom  the  Koran. 

The  manufactures  of  Jerusalem  consist  chiefly  of  objects  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much 
above  their  real  value.  Among  these  are  shells  of  mother-of-pearl,  held  as  badges  of  pil- 
grimage, crosses,  '.nd  beads  made  cither  of  the  stones  of  dates,  oi  a  species  of  hard  wood,  or 
of  the  black  fetid  limestone  of  the  lake  Asphaltites.  These  holy  toys  are  largely  purchased 
even  by  those  who  do  not  hold  them  in  much  account,  but  who  know  that  they  will  form 
the  most  acceptable  of  all  presents  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The  Latin 
monks  receive,  lodge,  and  guide  the  pilgrims  for  a  month,  leaving  it  entirely  optional  with 
their  guests,  whetlter  they  shall  bestow  a  gratuity  at  parting.  This,  however,  is  usually 
done  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability ;  by  which,  with  the  remittances  from  Europe,  Volney 
conceive?  that  vast  treasures  must  have  been  accumulated.  Against  this  inference  Cha- 
teaubriand urges,  that  the  Latin  pilgrims  may  be  considered  as  nearly  extinct,  since  not 
above  200  had  been  numbered  in  the  course  of  a  century ;  that  the  Oriental  pilgrims  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  oflen  poor,  and  their  purses  drained  by  the  exactions  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs;  that  the  monks  themselves  have  oflen  large  sums  extorted  from  them  by  the 
avanies  or  arbitrary  demands  of  the  government :  in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do 
more  than  support  their  establishment. 

The  highest  and  most  desolate  tracts  of  Judea  occur  south-east  from  Jerusalem,  and  lead 
to  Lake  Asphaltites.  The  cultivated  and  smiling  valleys  of  its  lower  stage,  appear  no 
longer.  The  surface  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  precipices  so 
lofty  as  to  exclude  the  sun ;  the  chalky  summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  as  by  a  convulsion,  shoot 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Their  sides  arc  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which  served 
as  a  retreat  to  tlie  saints  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  the 
middle  ages.  Every  spot  here  recalls  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history.  "  Ex- 
traordinary appearances  everywhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  miracles :  the  burning 
sun,  the  towering  eagle,  the  barren  fig-tree;  all  the  poetry,  all  the  pictures  of  scripture,  are 
here.  Every  name  commemorates  a  mystery ;  every  grot  proclaims  the  future ;  every  hill 
re-echoes  the  accents  of  a  prophet  God  himself  has  ^poken  in  these  regions:  dried  up  rivers, 
riven  rocks,  half-open  sepulchres  attest  the  prodigy :  the  desert  still  appears  mute  with  ter- 
ror, and  you  would  imagme  it  had  never  presume*!  to  interrupt  the  silence,  since  it  had  heard 
the  awful  voice  of  the  Eternal."    (Chateaubriand.) 

The  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedron, 
appears  in  the  heart  of  this  desolate  region.  Once  the  reflige  of  the  saints  of  the  wilder- 
nes!!,  it  is  now  a  scene  of  quiet  monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  from  the  surround- 
ing tribes  of  Arabs,  it  has  less  the  aspect  of  a  convent  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of  some 
bold  and  ruthless  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  lofty  towers,  frowning  over  hill  ond 
glen,  are  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  one  of  the  fiithers,  by  turns,  walks  his  nightly 
round  on  the  top  of  the  towers.  Yet  the  Arabs,  though  continually  hovering  about  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  usually  content  themselves  with  levying  a  tithe  of  fine  white  bread, 
baked  in  the  convent,  and  allow  the  convoys  to  pass  unmolested.  Somewhat  to  the  south 
is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a  considerable  Arab  village.  The  court 
of  Constantinople  supports  here  a  temple,  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  patri- 
archs, which  are  covered  with  magnificent  carpets  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  gold. 

These  awflil  heights  terminate  in  an  object  still  more  awful,  the  expanse  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  lake,  whose  waves  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  presents,  perhaps,  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  scene  to  be  found  in  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  rocks  by  which 
it  is  enclosed  present  quite  a  ditfercnt  aspect  on  the  eastejn  and  on  the  western  shores.  On 
the  former,  which  is  that  of  Arabia  or  of  MMb,  a  prodigious  black  perpendicular  wall,  in 
which  there  is  not  a  summit  or  the  smallest  peak,^  and  m  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
sould  not  find  a  blade  of  grass,  throws  its  perpend'cular  shadow  over  the  waters.    On  the 
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western  or  Jadean  side  the  limestone  and  sandy  cliffs  tower  in  varied  and  fantastic  forms, 
suggesting  oflen  the  ideas  of  piles  nf  armour,  waving  standards,  and  rows  of  tents.  Tho 
gloomy  sea  which  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  clotlied  by  fancy  with  awful  and  superna- 
tural characters.  A  pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  said,  rises  continually  from  its  waters ; 
lisii  cannot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  them ;  iron  will  not  sink  in  them ;  nor  have  they  ever 
been  navigated  by  ship  or  bark.  Recent  travellers,  however,  in  the  hasty  glances  which 
they  have  caught  of  this  extraordinary  scene,  have  dispelled  all  that  is  marvellous  in  these 
descriptions,  though  they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
them.  The  water  contains  forty-one  parts  in  the  hundred  of  salt ;  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  from  entire  rocks  of  this  mineral,  continually  dissolving  on 
its  southern  shore.  It  is  impregnated  also  with  other  mineral  substances,  particularly  bitu- 
men, which  oflen  rises  from  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface.  Thus 
it  acquires  a  much  greater  weight  than  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  support  bodies  that 
would  sink  elsewhere.  A  fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  oflen  exhales  from  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substances.  Late  travellers  may  have  fbund  a  few 
shell-fish  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a  few  birds  on  the  wing  over  the  waves ;  but  these  form  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  absence  of  animal  life.  That  boats  and  vessels  are  never  seen  on 
it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.  Every  thing  around,  in 
short,  bears  that  dead,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  that  ought  to  mark  a  country  struck  by 
the  malediction  of  Heaven. 

The  shores  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  and  the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
salt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sand.  In  proceeding  through  the  plain,  Chateaubriand  discovered 
what  at  first  appeared  to  be  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  he  beheld  a  yellow  cur- 
rent, scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  tiic  sands  on  its  siiorcs.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its 
banks,  slowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  engulfed.  This  was  the 
Jordan.  In  its  higlier  course,  however,  as  it  descends  from  the  I^ke  of  Tiberias,  it  is 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  its  banks  are  oflen  picturesque ;  and  in  spring,  when  "tho 
swellings  of  Jordan"  take  place,  the  river  fills  its  deep  banks,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Its 
vicinity  is  dreadfully  infested  by  Arabs ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  visitants  of  Jerusalem 
make  crowded  pilgrimages,  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  its  sacred  waters. 

Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  the  wide,  flat  plain  of  Jericho,  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  high  mountains  of  judea  and  Arabia. 
It  is,  for  this  reason,  very  hot,  ond  in  many  places  parclied ;  but  the  skill  of  the  ancients 
conducted  through  it,  with  such  skill,  all  the  waters  on  its  circuit,  os  to  render  it  the  most 
luxuriant  spot  in  Judea.  Even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  also  the  balm,  for  which  this  country  has  always  been  famous,  thougii  not  equally 
with  Arabia;  the  palm,  and  the  zaccon,  seemingly  the  myrobalannm  of  the  ancients,  which 
yields  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jericho,  famous  through 
.so  many  ages,  is  recognised,  with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of  Ribha,  a  collection  of  about 
fifty  Bedouin  tents,  that  present  no  vestige  of  a  city.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  noticed 
some  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  appear  to  mark  more  precisely  the 
real  site  of  Jericho. 
Before  quitting  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-cast  to  Brth- 
552  lehem,  which  ranks  high  among  the  sacred  pla- 

ces. Bethlehem  is  still  a  considerable  village, 
containing,  according  to  Volney,  six  hundred 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  chiefly 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  convent  built  by  He- 
lena over  tho  manger  of  the  nativity  (Jiff.  ."iSS,). 
The  identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute ;  hut 
the  taste  which  has  paved  this  humble  scene 
with  white  marble,  supported  it  with  Corinthian 
columns,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  may  well  be  questioned. 
From  Jerusalem,  the  road  northwards  to  Sa- 
maria is  through  a  rugged  and  stony  country,  which  the  industry  of  the  people  ha.s,  however, 
so  formed  into  terraces,  and  so  covered  with  vine  and  fig  trees,  and  even  with  millet,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  ranks  it  in  mony  pans  as  the  Eden  of  the  East.  Its  flourishing 
state  is  the  result  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  better  government,  that  of  tho  I'acha  of 
Damascus,  within  whose  domain  it  was  included.  Here  the  traveller  passes  Bethel,  tho 
scene  of  Jacob's  dream,  and  a  fine  valley  called  Kane  Lcban,  the  Iicbonah  of  Scripture. 
After  a  march  of  sixteen  hours,  he  roaches  Nnplous,  or  Nnpolosc,  near  tiic  site  of  the  ancient 
Samaria.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  stands 
in  a  bold  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  grovps  end  rich 
gardens.    Tho  inhabitants,  about  10,(X)0,  arc  employed  in  manufacturing  fur  the  extensive 
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country  around :  lioap  ia  the  chief  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemingly  well  authenticated, 
the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Eleazcr,  and  of  Joshua,  cut  in  the  living  rock.  A  small  remnant 
is  found  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  adhering  to  their  worship  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  to  their 
sacrifice  of  the  ram,  and  to  their  peculiar  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Before  proceeding  onward  to  the  fine  regions  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
towards  the  coast,  and  notice  some  prominent  features  which  it  presents.  Almost  in  a  line 
with  Napolose  occurred  Ciesarea,  the  magnificent  capital  of  Herod,  long  the  seat  of  Roman 
government,  and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent  appeals  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.  During  its 
glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Syria,  could  vie  with  Cojsarea.  Its  marble  pal- 
aces, theatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the  passing 
navigator.  Its  temple  rivalled  that  of  Jerusalem ;  and  its  games,  celebrated  every  five 
years,  attracted  a  concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Plundered  by  Baldwin  in  HOI, 
and  subjected  to  various  turns  of  war  and  fortune,  it  was  gradually  deserted ;  and  its  ma- 
terials have  been  employed  in  the  ornament  of  modem  capitals.  Only  a  few  remnants  of 
marble  walls  and  some  porphyry  columns  remain  scattered  over  its  site. 

Quitting  the  ruins  of  Csesarea,  we  approach  the  heights  of  Carmel,  which,  after  running 
for  a  considerable  space  north-west,  terminate  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  200U  feet  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  grottoes,  once  occupied  as  cells 
and  chapels  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the  appellation  of  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still 
remain,  who  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahometans,  who  supply 
their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantations  of  vines 
and  olives ;  and  on  the  top  ore  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  partly  enclosed  by  Mount  Carmel,  is  Acre,  which  now 
ranks  first  in  political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighbourhood.  Though  often  con- 
sidered as  Syrian,  its  position  within  the  domain  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  its  modern  relations, 
appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine.  During  the  crusades,  it  exchanged  its  ancient  obscure  name 
of  Acron  for  that  of  Ptolemais,  celebrated  as  a  scene  of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeat- 
ed change  of  masters  which  it  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  celebrated  emir  Facardin  began  to  rebuild 
it.  In  later  times  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Djezzar  Pacha ;  and  this 
last  tyrant,  while  he  desolated  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  made  it  his  pride  to  restore  and 
embellish  Acre.  It  became  still  more  famous  when  the  Turks,  fifrhting  behind  a  mere  garden 
wall,  but  gi'.ided  and  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  a  few  British  seamen,  set  bounds  to 
the  hitherto  iriesistiblo  career  of  Napoleon,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Egypt.  Acre  is 
now  a  considerable  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow  and 
dirty ;  yet  Djezzar,  by  collectinij  all  the  remains  of  Ca;sarea  and  other  surrounding  ruined 
cities,  erected  the  most  elegant  losque  and  the  finest  baths  that  exist  in  Syria.  More  use- 
ful works  are  th'jse  of  a  bazaar  and  of  a  fine  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  was 
much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  by  motives  the  urgent  policy  of  ■vhich  was  obvious, 
to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  was  elsewhere  withheld : 
still,  even  here  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  duties 
ond  monopolies.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  corn  and  cotton,  the  produce 
of  the  flat  and  fertile  plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port,  though  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance,  in  consequence  of  being  partially  choked  up  with  sand,  has  been 
in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any  part  of  this  coast. 

The  route  from  Acre  into  the  interior  is  across  the  delightfiil  plain  of  Zabulon,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  compares  to  tlie  finest  parts  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent.  On  the  other  side  is  Sephoury, 
anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Palestine,  and  augmented  by  the  Romans  under  the 
appellation  of  Dlocsesarca.  A  great  part  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  the 
Holy  Land,  still  remains:  it  is  adorned  with  some  very  curious  ancient  paintings.  The  place 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 

Between  SepI  ury  and  Nazareth  a  hilly  ond  stony  tract  intervenes.  This  last  spot,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  residence  of  the  Saviour,  was  raised  to  considerable  importonce  during 
the  crusades,  and,  after  fulling  into  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  by  Facardin,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contains  2(X)0  or  3000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty  under  Djezzar ;  but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  The  convent  is 
large,  resembling  a  fortress,  and  almost  forming  a  little  town  by  itself.  It  contains  fourteen 
inmates,  usually  with  a  good  many  visitants.  Nazareth  ranks  second  to  Jerusalem  among 
the  holy  places,  and  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
carefully  pointed  out.  The  church,  coni|X)sod  of  three  niivos,  is  very  handsome,  adorned 
with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  granite.  'J'lic  most  vene- 
rated spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps.  The  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by  rubbing  theniselvra 
against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restoration  of  health.  Hence  its  approoclios  are  con- 
tinually crowded  by  the  sufferers  under  this  distemper ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  very 
unsafe  for  other  visitants. 
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East  from  Nazareth  is  Mount  Tabor  (Jig.  553.'^,  a  grand  natural  fonl.iir«,  rendflred  (lotibiy 

celebrated  by  iIih  trniiNllffiirntlon,  of 
553 


Mount  Tiibor. 


wliicli  it  hitri,  porhu|)ft  i«rroii)muiily, 
been  supposed  thn  thoiitrti,  It  Ik  a 
very  fine  hill,  iilmiit  (liiir  milci*  In  cir- 
cumlbronco,  but  riHiiitf  no  (iritthiiilly 
that  it  niny  bo  aNconilt'il  mi  lirirH'Imck. 
On  the  top  is  a  ciroiitiir  |iliiiit,  about 
a  furlimff  in  InnKlli,  wlii«li  nppcari 
to  have  been  at  ono  linio  mirrouiidi'd 
by  a  wall,  wliru  it  (iiriii^d  ii  ulroiitf 
fortiliciilion ;  iiiiil  triicftn  of  lliin  wall 
are  reportml  to  liavo  Im'ph  discoVffod 
by  some  ninilern  triivollcrN,  From 
tlio  summit  tho  view  ii*  truly  mag- 
niticcnt,  extondinjT  ovnr  tlm  richnst 
and  most  pictiiro«(|iir)  triiPlw of  Jiidoa ; 
tho  plains,  tho  IiiIIn,  niul  tint  am  of 
Galilee;  the  mount  of  Gilboa  to  the  south,  a  high  narrow  ridge,  fiimoiii  (iir  flm  »i|(fnal 
triumph  of  the  Philistines;  and  to  the  west,  towards  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  I'iMlraulon, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifted  by  nuturo  bnyond  itny  of  lior. 
Abandoned,  however,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowhere  turned  up  by  tliM  plough  ;  It 
forms  one  vast  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture,  sustaining  only  a  few  seattorod  licniN,  guard- 
ed by  trembling  shepherds.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  BiMorii  by  IJiirnk ;  of 
that  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  of  many  great  encampments  formed  by  tlifl  oritiNdorei 
or  the  defenders  of  Palestine.  Near  its  northern  extremity  is  the  small  noat  vllliiffo  of  Cnna, 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wino.  Both  Or,  ClurKtt  «iid  l)r. 
Richardson  here  observed  traces  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture  nnrrittivf  iilliulog,  of 
water  being  kept  in  large  jars  o'  pots  made  of  the  compact  limestonn  of  thn  tjintritit, 

After  passing  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  the  lotlienl  piimoolM,  wB  pntef 
the  fine  region  of  Galilee,  a  varied  and  fertile  scene,  extending  along  tho  wt"N(tirii  glioro  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  This  large  sheet  of  water,  traversed  by  tho  Jordnii  in  itN  mifly  r(iiitnp, 
presents  a  difl'erent  aspect  ftom  the  dreary  sea,  begirt  with  n:ikod  roclij,  in  wliii!|i  lliiit  Klrt.'iitii 
terminates.  Enclosed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  by  verdant  hills  KomcliiiioN  wiiixlcd  lo  llit<ir 
summits,  it  presents,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  beauties  of  the  finest  lakes  of  Mnifldnd,  It,  >« 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  five  or  six  broad;  its  waters  clear  ami  ti'iiiiN|H(rt'iit,  with 
the  current  of  the  Jordan  visible  through  them.  On  its  shores  wero  oncn  tniniy  prcwpcnius 
and  flourishing  cities,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  only  ono  which  rt>tiiiiiN  liny  iiii|H)rl- 
ance  is  Tiberias,  a  Roman  city  founded  by  Herod  the  totrarch,  in  hunmir  of  Ihii  I'tiipi'ror 
whose  name  it  bears.  Herod  made  it  a  splendid  city,  where  ho  rcroivi'd  with  li-ntivt!  |K)iiip 
deputies  from  many  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  entertained  them  with  naval  Bfatiii'w  u|Hm  the 
lake.  Tiberias  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  rabbinical  university,  in  which  oliHriictnr  its 
fame  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  its  recent  and  Roman  origin,  tiie  Jowd  utill  nucount 
it  one  of  their  four  holy  cities;  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  being  tho  iitlipr  thrt'fi.  As 
it  continues  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  unless  suitable  prayers  were  oildreiiNf'd  twice  a 
week  in  each  of  these  cities,  the  world  would  return  to  chaos,  a  just  ground  id  nOurdcd 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  all  the  wealthy  disciples  of  Moses  to  nvort  Niirli  n  dJKiiiitpr, 
Taharia  thus  retains  a  population  of  4(K)0,  of  whom  a  large  r>'o|K)rtion  iiro  Jnwn,  Tim  pruKpnt 
city  is  modern  and  Turkish;  and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  have  cxtormilly  n  tfrmid 
and  imposing  aspect,  the  interior  is  very  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  it  dnsHrtod,  'J'||»<  nhlrily, 
at  a  little  distance  south,  is  marked  by  many  fragments  of  walls  and  coIiiiiiiin,  hut  witliout 
any  definite  feature,  or  any  great  building  in  an  entire  state.  In  this  ipiarter  art)  liiitim,  which 
retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  liot,  and  strongly  impregniitnil  with  itiitinrni 
substances,  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  and  eruptive  disniusoN,  Rcitminii  of 
other  great  cities  may  be  found  along  the  western  shore;  but  the  proci«e  iKwitiiiiw  (il'CJiipf'r« 
naiim,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  remain  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  ascending  to  the  high  regions  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  some w hut  to  tlm  wcpl- 
ward,  we  find  the  town  of  Saffad  or  Saphet.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Hcriptiirn,  iind  tit.'t'iirs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  liook  of  Tobit;  nor  is  it  till  tho  time  of  tho  crimadoii  that  it  hpji'iiin  to 
figure  as  a  place  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  tiiis  comparatively  lato  orift'in,  tlitt  Jtnvt*, 
influenced  by  its  being  the  seat  of  a  famous  university,  and  tho  burial-placn  of  hoiiip  til^thpir 
most  learned  rabbins,  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  sanctity  sometimes  cxuoeilinif  tlirit  of  Jcni- 
Siilom  itself.  It  has  been  supposed  tliat,  150  years  ago,  it  was  inhabited  by  ly.lMIO  JpWK. 
It  became  also  a  principal  seat  of  the  power  of  Daher  Omar,  who  lc)undod  ififrn  ii  Mnhinn* 
etan  college.  After  his  time  it  was  much  neglected,  and  Volnt-y  ropreaeniN  it  flu  dwindled 
into  an  almost  deserted  hamlet.  Burckhardt,  however,  found  it  containing  (KiO  houfiei,  built 
on  several  small  hills,  in  a  high  and  commanding  situation. 
Vot.  n.  22*  9H 
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Returning  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  found 
continually  rising.  The  river  hero  forms  a  flat  marshy  lake,  some  miles  in  circumference, 
called  at  present  Lake  Houle,  anciently  Julias,  or  Samachonitis.  This  upper  plain  of  the 
Jordan  is  here  shut  in  to  the  north  by  a  lotly  branch  of  Lebanon,  called  Jebel  Sheik,  or  the 
Prince  Mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Near  its  foot  is  situated  Panias,  which  Herod,  after  embellishing  and  enlarging  it, 
called  Ctesarea-Philippi.  It  has  now  resumed  ita  original  name,  and  is  sunk  into  a  small 
village,  though  situated  in  a  fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  proliisely  embellished 
with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  abounding  in  game.  Considerable  architectural  remains 
distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  the  magnificent  temple  erected  by 
Herod  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Round  Panias,  several  rivulets,  descending  from  the  de- 
clivities of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  these  countries  is  a 
territory  less  closely  attached  to  Palestine ;  that  of  the  Hauran,  called  anciently  tlie  country 
beyond  Jordan,  which  ii.sensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  be- 
comes identified  with  it.  For  a  considerable  space,  however,  being  traversed  by  Mount 
Gilead,  it  continues  to  be  well  watered,  and  contains  a  great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted 
either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  At  present  it  suflers  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Arabs;  but  under  the  Roman  sway  it  appears  to  have  been  prosperous  and  flourishing. 
Djerash  (the  ancient  Gerasa),  Amman  (Philadelphia),  Bosra,  and  other  towns,  display  on  a 
great  scale  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structures 
which  usually  adorned  a  classic  city.  The  remains  of  Gerasa  have  even  been  compared  to 
tliose  of  Palmyra. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Syria. 

After  passing  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  we  enter  Syria,  a  great  kingdom, 
equally  famed  in  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  same  natural  features : 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coast  extending  north  and  west ;  the  high  mountain  chains 
parallel  to  it;  the  fine  intervening  valleys;  and  the  great  desert  boundary  on  the  east. 
Syria  cannot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory  ;  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect 
almost  a  nyramid,  of  which  Judea  is  the  base.  The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a  grander 
scale.    Lebanon  {Jig.  534.)  towers  to  a  height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  southern  chains ; 
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HnighU  or  Lebanon, 

its  summit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  its  sides  still  presenting  tlie  remains  of  those 
majestic  cedars  with  which  they  were  anciently  covered.  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
narrower,  are  richer,  and  have  been  more  highly  cultivated ;  and  more  striking  contrasts 
have  thus  been  produced  between  the  extremes  of  civilized  and  savage  existence.  Her 
cities  have  always  outshon'j  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries;  her  capitals  of  Damascus 
and  Antioch  have  been  th  j  most  brilliant ;  her  marts  of  commerce,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aleppo,  the 
most  flourishing  and  wea  .thy  of  any  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  natural  barriers  of  Syria,  she  has  always  with  difficulty  main- 
tained an  independent  political  existence.  The  early  kingdom  of  Damascus  is  best  known 
to  us  by  its  wars  with  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  more  directly  on  the  road 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  was  absorbed  earlier  into  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Fol- 
lowing its  successive  destinies,  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  attained,  under  one  of 
the  heirs  of  his  divided  empire,  o  separate  though  not  a  native  government.  The  powerfiil 
and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidffi  endured  until,  after  some  brilliant  efforts  and  with 
pome  glory,  it  was  absorbed  in  the  wide-spread  empire  of  Rome.  Syria  was  reduced  com- 
pletely to  the  condition  of  a  province ;  but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power 
in  Asia,  and  Antioch  was  considered  tlie  eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  decay  of 
Rome,  Syria  was  early  occupied  by  the  Saracens;  although,  as  Bubordinate  to  Palestine, 
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immense  ciforta  were  made  by  the  crusaders  to  wrest  it  out  of  their  hands,  Syria,  however, 
never  assumed  any  independent  aspect,  and  at  last  fell  wholly  under  the  Mohometan  domi- 
nion. For  the  last  three  centuries  it  has  continued  subject  to  tiic  Turks,  except  when  ugitiiteJ 
by  tlie  turbulent  ambition  of  some  of  the  pachas.  Real  independence  has  been  achieved 
only  in  a  certain  partial  degree  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes,  alluded  to  as  inhabiting  the 
ruder  recesses  of  Lebanon,  and  who  there,  even  in  the  very  bosom  of  despotism,  secure  by 
their  valour  the  enjoyment  of  the  realities  as  well  as  the  forms  of  liberty. 

Syria,  divided  through  its  whole  length  by  Lebanon,  like  a  huge  spine,  is  formed  into  two 
portions,  entirely  distinct;  one  bounded  by  the  coast,  the  other  by  the  desert.  Both  are 
narrow  and  fertile ;  they  contain  many  greot  cities,  both  ancient  and  moilern.  Tyre  and 
Antiocli,  in  the  maritime  district,  are  pre-eminent  among  the  former;  while,  in  modern 
times,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Aleppo  have  preserved,  or  acquired,  a  superior 
importance.  A  grand  feature  is  tiie  Orontes,  which,  rising  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
Syria,  Hows  behind  Lebanon  through  its  whole  length,  until  it  turns  its  northern  point,  and 
passes  by  Antioch  into  the  sea.  Perhops,  however,  it  injures  the  fertility  of  interior  Syria, 
by  receiving  and  conveying  away  all  the  waters  which  flow  eastward  from  the  mountain, 
and  which  might  otherwise  have  spread  out,  and  watered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sandy 
desert. 

We  shall  commence  our  local  survey  with  the  southern  maritime  frontier.  Here,  proceed- 
ing from  Acre,  under  which  pachalic  this  part  of  Syria  is  still  comprised,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a  name  which  revives  the  grandest  recollections.  The  little  fishing  town  of  Sour,  or 
Tsour,  is  all  that  remains  of  ancient  Tyre  (.Jig.  566.).     Modern  times  have  seen  the  dread 

sentence  fulfilled,  that  the  queen 
of  nations  should  become  a  rock,  on 
which  fishermen  were  to  dry  their 
nets.  The  accomplishment  of  that 
doom,  however,  has  been  modern; 
for  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  had  some  importance,  and,  what 
is  singular,  was  distinguished  by  its 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
It  was  under  the  Mahometan  sway 
that  its  ruin  wos  completed.  Maun- 
drell  found  it  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillnrs,  vaults,  &c.,  without  one  entire  house  left.  Only  a  few  wretched  fishermen 
harboured  in  the  vaults,  and  plied  their  trade  on  tlie  rocky  coast.  Of  late,  the  governments, 
which  had  their  seat  at  Beirout  and  Acre,  have  made  some  eflbrts  to  revive  Tyre.  A  few 
tolerable  houses  have  been  built  for  the  offices  of  government ;  and  some  of  the  Maronites, 
Motoualis,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  have  been  induced  to  settle 
there,  and  to  undertake  some  trade.  For  this,  scope  is  aflbrded  by  the  grain,  tobacco,  and 
dried  figs  which  are  grown  in  the  flat  and  somewhat  fertile  district  by  which  Tyre  is  sur- 
rounded. The  grain  is  sent  to  the  islands;  the  other  articles  find  a  market  in  Egypt.  Even 
under  this  faint  revival,  however.  Tyre  presents  no  image  that  can  recall  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  magnificence.  Jollifle  heard  the  population  estimated  at  5000,  with  a  doubt,  how- 
ever, which  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not  think  it  can  contain  above  200 
houses,  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Motoualis.  The  harbour  can  now  admit  only 
boats.  There  are  traces  of  city  walls  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  none  of  any  edifices  more 
ancient  than  Christian  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  very  large  extent.  A  priest  still  resides 
here,  bearing  the  pompous  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 
From  Tyre  we  proceed  northwards  by  a  very  flat  plain,  which  becomes  continually  nar- 
rower till  we  arrive  at  Sidon  {Jig. 
557.),  the  sister  city  of  PhoBiiicia,  su- 
perior, it  is  said,  in  antiquity,  yet 
second  in  greatness  and  fame.  Though 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  its 
ancient  name,  it  has  never  suffered  so 
total  a  downfall.  A  considerable  trade 
is  still  mointained  by  the  export  of 
silk,  and  al.so  of  cotton,  the  spinning 
of  which  employs  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  Sidon  forms  the 
principal  port  by  which  is  carried  on 
the  tnaritime  commerce  of  Damascus, 
from  across  the  mountains.  The  vast  moles,  of  which  the  ancient  harbour  was  composed, 
are  now  entirely  destroyed,  though  some  of  those  Imge  stones  which  filled  their  entire 
breadth,  may  still  be  seen  lying  on  the  shore.  Saide,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  dirty  and  ill 
built,  contains  from  5000  to  7000  inhabitants. 
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Northwards  from  Saide,  the  level  plain  of  Phosnicia  ceases.  Lebanon,  here  towering  to 
its  loftiest  height,  throws  down  its  branches  to  the  sea,  between  which  only  deep  and  nar- 
row valleys  intervene.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  power  of  tiie  Druses,  tiiat  remarkable  people, 
who  have  been  already  introduced  to  tiie  notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  or,  at  least, 
the  residence  of  their  prince  or  emir,  is  at  Dair-el-Kamnr,  merely  an  extensive  rough  vil- 
lage, witii  from  15,(K)()  to  18,(KK)  inhabitants,  and  a  large  svrai  or  palace,  which  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Their  most  important  town  isBeirout,  the  ancient  Berytus,  now  almost 
wholly  in  their  possession.  The  mountains  here  enclose  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  mulberry 
trees,  on  which  is  reared  the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Its  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  some 
trade  at  Beirout,  and  support  a  population  which  Volney  and  JoUifle  estimate  at  6(100. 

The  next  place  of  any  importance  is  Esbele,  called  by  Europeans  Gibele,  or  Djebail ; 
names  whicli  recall  at  once  the  By  bios  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Gebal,  wiiose  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  Ezekiel,  were  the  calkers  of  Tyre.  This  place  was  the  chief  scat  of  the 
worship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  gained  for  him  so  conspicuous  a  place 
in  the  classic  mythology.  About  a  mile  from  Esbele  flows  the  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
the  perio<lical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  "  supposed  with  blood  of  Tliammuz  yearly  wound- 
ed," gave  occasion  to  a  wild  and  tiinlastic  I'iicenician  festival.  The  circuit  of  the  walls, 
about  a  mile  in  extent,  was  traced  by  Pococke,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  church 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  must  liave  been  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  :  Volney 
reckons  6000  inhabitants. 

Behind  Djebail  is  the  hilly  district  of  Kesrouan,  a  lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon, 
on  which  the  Maronites  have  formed  their  establishment.  Considerably  in  the  interior,  and 
far  up  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kaniiobin,  the  residence  of  their 
patriarch.  It  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rock,  the  largest  of  which 
has  been  excavated  into  a  tolerably  handsome  chapel,  Beneath  rolls  a  river  between  two 
very  high  ridges  of  pine-covered  mountains ;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  romantic.  The 
ascending  road  becomes  continually  more  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascades  dashing 
down  the  rocks;  yet  a  few  villages  still  occur,  delightfully  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry.  At  length  the  inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  terminated  by  a 
Carmelite  convent,  dedicated  to  St.  Sergius,  which,  in  summer,  forms  a  cool  and  delightful 
retirement ;  but  the  rigours  of  winter  compel  the  monks  to  remove  to  Tripoli. 

Although,  however,  human  habitations  be  passed,  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  are  not 
yet  exhausted ;  for  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  its  highest  summits,  is  found  the  small  but  pre- 
cious remnants  of  the  cednis  of  Lebanon.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  thr.t 
mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  sacred  and  poetical  ideas.  The  trunks  are  ample,  oae 
of  theui  measuring  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference ;  but  they  soon  part  into  several  limbs, 
which  rise  parallel  to  each  other  for  some  space,  till  they  begin  to  extend  horizontally. 
The  foliage  is  wide-spreading,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  white,  but 
not  materially  unlike  common  timber.  The  young  cedars,  which,  with  the  old,  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  appear  to  be  quite  of  an  inferior  race,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pines  with  which  they  are  intermixed.  Although  the  remnant  be  so 
small,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  fatigue  of  reaching 
it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  influence  of  associations,  but  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  from  the 
cedars  brings  him  to  the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the 
varied  aspect  of  its  mountain  regions ;  the  rich  plains  at  its  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  point,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their 
branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 

From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  bordered  by  the  rocks  of  the  Kes- 
rouan, which  shoot  up  into  forms  the  most  varied  and  picturesque.  Nothing  is  passed  except 
a  paltry  village,  called  Batroun,  or  Patrone,  and  a  finely  situated  convent  of  the  Greek 
Catholics,  called  Belmont.  At  length  the  route  opens  upon  the  plain  of  Tripoli,  stretching 
far  to  the  north,  and  one  of  the  most  extended  and  fertile  in  all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  is 
found  Tripoli,  capital  of  the  pachalic  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  of  this  wide  mari- 
time plain,  reaching  nearly  to  the  northern  limit  of  Syria.  A  mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued from  Lebanon,  still  runs  through  the  interior,  parallel  to  the  sea,  but  neither  so  broad 
nor  so  lofty.  It  is  thinly  inhabited  by  the  Ansarians.  The  plain  along  the  sea  is  broader 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Palestine  or  the  ancient  Phoenicia.  This  plain  is  well  watered 
covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  with  extensive  groves  of  mulberry,  orange,  and  other  valua- 
ble trees.  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  it  has,  we  know  not  why,  been 
neglected,  having  never  contained  a  capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  seat  of  any 
of  the  kingdoms  established  in  Syria.  Even  the  pachalic  into  which  it  was  formed  has 
of  late,  according  to  the  alternations  of  power  and  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of 
Acre  and  Damascus. 

Tripoli  is  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  about  a  third  of  whom 
are  Catholic  Christians.    It  is  one  of  the  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
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ncatncra,  the  liouses  being  in  general  tolerably  built,  and  of  good  stone.  It  ia  said  to  have 
been  originally  tbiinded  by  three  successive  colonies  from  Tyro,  Hidon,  and  Aradiis ;  whence 
the  Greeks  called  it  Tripoli,  or  three  cities.  Some  of  the  lower  branches  of  Lebanon 
approach,  and  enclose  round  it  a  triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  finest  gardens  and  fruit 
trees.  The  situation  is  thus  not  only  beautiful,  but  happily  formed  to  command  the  advan- 
tages of  every  climate.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  fever,  in  coiihcciuciicc  of 
immdatinns  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  trees.  Under 
the  crusaders  this  city  was  governed,  witii  the  title  of  count,  by  Uertrand,  son  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  Mix  large  towers,  which  hud  been  built  for  its  defence,  still  remain ;  but  no 
fine  ancient  edifices.  The  trade  is  conBidemblo,  and  beliiro  the  lust  war  was  chietly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Freiirh.  Its  exports  cnn.sist  of  raw  silk,  soap,  and  some  «|)ongeH  which  am 
collected  on  the  soa-i^horo.  The  Imrbonr  is  tolerable,  ;md  tlio  mariiiu,  or  port,  inhabited  by 
Greek  sailors  and  shipwrights,  forms  a  little  town  bv  itself. 

About  forty  miles  north  of  Tripoli  is  Tortosa,  or  Tortousa,  onco  a  very  strong  city,  show- 
ing still  the  remains  of  two  walls  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  inner  of  which  is  fifty 
feet  high.    It  contains  also  a  beautiful  church  of  the  Corinthian  order.    Nearly  op|X)site  to 

Tortosa  is  the  island  of  Rouod 
o^  {flff.  55H.),  the  ancient  Ara- 

dus,  the  Arad  of  Scripture, 
whence  Tyro  is  said  to  have 
drawn  her  mariners.  It  is  a 
mere  naked  rock,  in  which  the 
spring  of  water  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  anciently  sup- 
plied can  no  longer  be  disco- 
vered; but  its  iMsition  pro- 
tected it  from  the  despotism 
of  the  princes  on  the  continent, 
and  drew  to  it  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  to  accommodate 
whom  the  houses  were  raised 
to  a  surprising  height.  Only 
a  few  strong  masses  of  wall,  ond  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  attest  the  former  ex- 
istence of  this  thriving  commercial  state. 

In  journeying  to  Latakio,  a  few  striking  objects  present  themselves;  such  are  the  strong 
costle  of  Merkab,  seated  on  a  hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the  village  of 
Banias,  which  scarcely  presents  any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balanea;  Jebilee,  the 
ancient  Oabala,  equally  poor  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Much  greater  importance  be- 
longs to  Ijtttakia  itself,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  the  port  of 
Antionh.  Its  trade  consisted  in  exporting  to  Egypt  the  fine  wines  for  which  the  district 
was  C(!lebrateil.  At  present,  this,  being  a  branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometan 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tobacco.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  rice.  The 
port  is  now  small,  as  the  Turks  have  allowed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  choke  up ;  but  it  in 
still  the  most  secure  of  any  on  the  coast.  It  is  said  that  twenty  years  ago,  Latakia  was  a 
very  flourishing  place,  containing  10,0(X)  inhabitants,  and  that  it  had  nearly  supplanted 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo;  but  of  late  it  has  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  that  mitj- 
govcrnment  which  extends  over  all  this  quarter. 

Wo  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plain  of  Syria,  till  it  touches  on  that  of  Antioch,  which 
forms  the  northern  extrouiity  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  we  shall  coii8i<ler  in  combination 
with  that  of  AlcpiK).  It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afresh  at  the  south,  to 
survey  the  great  plain  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lebanon,  and  bordering  immediately 
on  the  desert,  which  fovjus  Eiistcrn  Syria. 

But  before  reaching  this  second  division,  a  striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  cross- 
ing from  Sidon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  groat  mountain  appears  separated  into  two 
parallel  portions,  di.stingui.«hed  by  the  ancient?  as  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  These  enclose 
between  them  a  broad  valley,  anciently  called  Coelosyria,  or  the  hollow  Syria;  by  the 
moderns  it  is  named  the  Valley  of  Boka.  The  reflection  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  renders 
it  intensely  hot;  but  it  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  either  pasturage  or 
grain,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late,  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabs,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
and  converted  great  tracts  of  this  fine  territory  into  a  desert  This  valley  presents,  how- 
ever, one  grand  and  important  feature,  the  ruins  of  Baalbec, 

Biinlbfic  is  situated  at  the  northern  head  of  this  great  valley,  near  to  where  the  two  I,e- 
Imnons,  unitinir  together,  clo.so  in  above  its  termination.  From  a  town  of  some  importance, 
il  has  dwindled  into  a  decayed  village,  containing  not  more  than  1(KK)  or  1200  inhabitants. 
But  Baalbec  is  famous  for  a  mass  of  cla-ssic  ruins,  which,  those  of  Palmyra  excepted,  nothing 
in  Asia  can  rival.     At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofly  walls  and  rich  columns  indicate 
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the  (lite  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  principal  gate,  obdtructcd  by  stonee  and  rubbish,  entcra 
into  a  court  180  fuct  in  diameter,  strewed  with  broken  colunms,  mutilated  capitals,  and 
various  fragments;  around  it  is  a  row  of  ruined  edifices  which  display  all  the  ornunicnts  of 
tiie  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  intrixluccs  tlie  spectator  to 
the  view  of  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  ruins.  The  court  here  is  enclosed  by  chambcni, 
seven  of  which  may  bo  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings.  It  is  ditiioiilt  to  discover 
their  use ;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the  admiration  excited  by  the  beauty  of  the  pilueters, 
the  richness  of  the  entablature,  the  large  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  the  sculpture  of  wild 
plants  with  which  they  were  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  this  court  api)cars  the  grandest 
feature  of  the  edifice :  six  lofty  solitary  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine, 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  this  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  wiuare  marked  out  by  their 
foundations  is  said  to  be  2(JH  feet  long,  and  240  wido.  The  sliafts  of  the  columns  are  58  tcct 
high  and  21  in  circumference ;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet.  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  left  is  a  smaller 
temple,  the  walls  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  tliirty-ibur  columns,  are  still 
entire.  After  passing  over  trunks  of  coliiiiiiis,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles,  the  gate 
may  be  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  interior,  now  roofless ;  but  instead  of  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  prostrate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  oflbrcd  by  a  multitude  of  priestn, 
the  light  of  heaven  shows  only  a  chaos  of  ruins  covered  with  dust  and  weeds.  Nature  and 
barbarism  have  combined  in  demolishing  this  noble  fabric.  When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited 
it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  coluiiiiiu  of  the  great  temple :  Volney  found  only  six  ; 
and  of  the  small  temple  they  found  twenty-eight,  he  only  twenty.  These  have  been  partly 
overthrown  by  the  carth(|uake  of  1751,  partly  undermined  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  s&ke  of 
the  iron  cramps,  by  which  the  several  blocks  composing  the  columns  arc  so  closely  held  to- 
gether as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Of  these  blocks,  now  lying  on  the 
ground,  some  are  of  enormous  dimensions ;  three  of  58,  one  of  69  feet  long.  The  natives, 
astonished  at  the  power  by  which  these  fragments  have  been  transported,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  edifice  to  genii  acting  under  the  orders  of  king  Solomon.  It  is  customary  in  these 
countries  to  refer  every  great  work  to  that  prince ;  and  Volney,  with  some  reason,  derides 
the  idea  of  his  having  erected  a  Corinthian  temple;  preferring  on  good  grounds  the  tradi- 
tion which  refers  the  erection  of  this  noble  structure  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  conceived  that  he  clearly  discovered,  under  the  Grecian  orders,  a 
trace  of  Jewish  foundations;  in  which  case  Bualbec  would  form  a  very  natural  position  for 
the  "  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  on  which  Solomon  bestowed  so  much  cost  and  care ; 
and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifice  might  have  been  built  upon 
its  site. 

After  traversing  all  the  branches  of  Lebanon  to  the  eastern  border  of  Syria,  we  arrive  at 
the  noble  plain  of  Damascus,  The  environs  of  this  city  rank  as  tlic  paradise  of  the  East, 
Ranges  of  hills,  branching  off  from  the  high  chains  of  Lebanon,  enclose  it,  and  pour  down 
numerous  waters,  which  unite  in  forming  tlie  boasted  Abana  and  I'liarpar  of  the  ancients. 
These  waters,  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  teyoiid  the  desert  boundary  on  the  east,  where  they 
are  soon  evaporated  in  a  large  lake ;  but  before  reaching  it,  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  the 
plain  and  even  of  the  city,  and  communicate  to  the  former  its  matchless  beauty  and  fertility. 
'J'here  is,  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a  longer  duration.  From  the  earliest  ages  the  ex- 
is-tence  of  Damascus  has  been  recorded,  and  always  as  a  great  capital.  It  is  named  in  the 
history  of  Abraham ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  wars  with  the  kin^s  of  Israel ;  it  has  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  this  part  of  Asia,  Under  tlio 
Turkish  empire  it  has  maintained  a  high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  "  gate  of  the  Caaba." 
This  causes  not  only  an  immense  resort,  but  a  great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful 
to  combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  their  journey.  Damascus  has  lost  the  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  for  which  it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  has  still  considerable  fabrics 
of  silk  and  cotton ;  and  the  fruits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  sweet- 
meats, are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria ; 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  piichos,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect, 
which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascus  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Europeans  can  obtain  only  stolen  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 
rival  in  the  East  for  convenience  and  beauty.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running; 
through  them,  which  afford  plentifully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water,  ftlany  of  the 
coffee-houses  are  built  on  the  banks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and  sipping 
his  coffee  while  the  cool  stream  is  flowing  at  his  feet.  The  delight  of  the  Damascenes  is  to 
make  excursions  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  garden.?,  and  to  the 
"  plain  of  roses,"  covered  with  that  beautiful  flower  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Hebrew  name 
of  Damascus,  or  Demcsk,  is  not  now  known  to  the  Orientuls,  who  cull  it  Sham,  or  El  ^hani. 
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The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  1()0,00(),  have  a  bail  reputation  in  the  East,  wiinre  Sham 
Shoumi,  "  Iho  wicked  Damascene,"  has  even  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  perhaps  tlie  alliter- 
ation may  have  had  some  share  in  promoting  its  currency. 

AlmoKt  all  the  remainder  of  tiie  plain  of  Eastern  Syria  is  watered  by  the  Orontes,  in  its 
long  co\irae  from  south  to  north  along  the  foot  of  I^banon.  Though  it  has  not  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  that  of  Dai  loscus,  it  is  yet  well  dtted  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  anciently 
produced  thcui  in  abundance.  In  modern  times,  from  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Arabs, 
against  whom  the  government  has  not  energy  to  defend  it,  it  lias  been  in  a  great  mcusuro 
abandoned.  On  this  route,  however,  occur  two  celebrated  cities,  still  not  wholly  deserted. 
The  Hrst  is  Hems,  about  KH)  miles  north  of  Damascus,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emcsa. 
It  was  a  considerable  place  under  the  Roman  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  not 
gWy,  as  the  birth-place  of  Ileliogabolus.  At  present,  only  a  fourth  of  its  site  is  occupied; 
and  the  place  is  noted  merely  for  some  anticjuities  of  inferior  importance.  Foity  miles 
farther  north  is  Hanmh,  once  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Apamea,  but  which  I'ococke  seems 
to  have  proved  to  represent  Epipliania.  That  traveller  found  in  it  no  coins  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Greek  empire.  Hnmali,  which  Volney  reckoned  at  only  4(HK),  is  supposed 
by  Burckhiirdt  to  contain  80,000  inhabitants.  They  subsiNt  chiefly  by  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  Arabs,  who  roam  over  the  vast  desert  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  These 
freebooters  are  deterred  from  their  usuol  violent  proceedings,  partly  by  o  tacit  convention, 
but  more  effectually  by  a  body  of  800  or  400  horse,  stationed  here  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus.  Famicli,  railed  by  Burckhardt  Kalaat-el-Medyhr,  is  a  mere  village, 
with  an  old  castle,  containing  all  that  remains  of  tho  real  Apamea.  This  spot,  where  the 
kings  of  Syria  once  maintained  iMK)  elephants  and  80,(M)0  horses,  is  now  ho  marshy  and 
inundated,  that  it  can  scarcely  support  a  few  buffiiloes.  Volney  allows  it  2000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  a  considerable  lake  abounding  with  fish. 

As  the  Orontes  approaches  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  reduces  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  through 
which  it  flows.  This  valley,  inundated  during  the  summer,  yields  fine  pasture.  Burck- 
hardt there  found  the  village  of  Ilooshu,  containing  about  140  houses;  and  farther  down, on 
the  borders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  is  the  large  but  dirty  town  of  Shogger,  or  Shoggle. 

That  we  may  visit  Palmyra  before  quitting  the  Orontes,  we  must  make  an  excursion  into 
thii  depth  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  extends  fur  to  the  eastward.  The  traveller  sets  out 
fron  the  small  village  of  Hassia,  to  the  south  of  Hems.  He  finds  himself  on  a  great  naked 
ploin,  where  the  stunted  shrubs  afl'ord  but  a  scanty  browsing  to  the  antelope.  At  the  dis- 
tanci,  however,  of  every  three  or  four  hours  of  march,  occur  little  villages,  or  rather  clus- 
ters of  huts,  where  rest  may  be  obtained  :  Sodoud,  Houarein,  Karietein.  From  the  last 
place  Palmyra  can  be  reached  only  by  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over  an  expanse  of 
uninterinpted  desert.  When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  which  have 
hitherto  run  in  parallel  linos  about  ten  miles  distant  from  each  other,  close  in,  ond  form  a 
narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a  number  of 
tombs.  At  length  tho  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  is  struck  with  a  most  amazing  extent  of 
ruins,  covering  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert;  behind  which,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
stretches  a  level  waste,  as  for  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  any  object  manifesting  either 
life  or  motion.  In  this  surprising  scene,  the  front  view  presents  a  range  of  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, occupyii.g  a  space  of  more  than  a  mile,  and  behind  which,  crowds  of  other  edifices 
appear  in  dim  prrspective.  The  grandest,  and  also  tho  most  entire  structure,  is  that  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  court  of  this  temple  has  a  wall  nearly  complete,  in  which 
appear  twelve  noble  \.'indows.  Beliind  rise  the  ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  almost  wholly 
compased  of  magnificent  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns  (Jiff.  MO.)  supporting  a  rich  enta- 
blature, which  has,  partially  at  leost, 
,5i59  ^jnftSSBs  resisted  the   injuries  of  time.     The 

eastern  gateway,  on  which  all  the 
resources  of  Grecian  art  have  been 
lavished,  is  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
state.  A  noble  arcli,  farther  to  the 
right,  forms  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  superb  colonnade,  which,  even 
in  its  shattered  and  broken  state,  may 
be  traced  to  the  (iistanco  of  4000  feet. 
The  vacuities  lefl  by  the  fallen  columns 
open  a  view  to  the  other  ruins;  and 
the  remains  of  magnificent  structures 
are  seen  though  the  intcrcolumniations.  Sometimes  a  group  of  three  or  four  columns,  stand- 
ing entire,  indicates  some  grand  edifice,  of  which  they  are  all  that  is  lefl.  But  besides  these 
ruins,  from  which  definite  indications  may  be  drawn,  a  vast  number  of  scattered  columns 
cover  the  plain,  some  with  and  some  without  their  entablatures ;  ond  the  ground  is  evcry- 
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where  Htrewed  with  broken  pillarH,  sciittcred  cajiitiiJH,  deliiceii  sciilpturoe,  and  largo  iiiarblo 
fraginnnts,  all  lying  uroHtrate  in  the  dust. 

The  early  anil  high  iiiiportnncc  of  I'ahnyrn,  or  Tadmor,  n|i|)car!«  evidently  derived  flrom  it« 
being  the  channel  by  wliicii  Indian  comniuditics  nasseil  across  the  desert  to  the  countries  of 
the  west,  Solomon,  who  occupied  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  is  reported  ae  its 
founder;  but  was  probably  attracted  by  the  wealth  which  coiiimcrco  had  already  drawn  to 
this  desolate  spot.  The  historical  greatness  of  Palmyra,  however,  began  only  in  the  reign 
of  Aurolian,  when  the  spirited  and  liigli-ininded  Zonobiu  ventured  to  establish  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  to  set  at  deflaiico  the  niatiter  of  the  Uoman  world.  The  issue  of  this 
daring  attempt  was  fatal;  Zenobia  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome;  and  Palmyra  never 
again  recovered  ita  prosperity.  At  present,  beneath  tliese  hnllowcd  monuments  ut°  a 
polished  people  arc  seen  about  thirty  mud-walled  cottages;  the  injiubitiints  of  which,  poor 
in  the  oxtrciiio,  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached  spots,  and  feeding  some 
flocks  of  gnats  and  sheep.  Two  small  tepid  streams,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which  tra- 
verse the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afforded  facili- 
ties for  considerable  culture. 

Another  portion  of  Syria  still  remains,  which  has  long  been  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  in 
power  and  commerce.  It  constitutes  tlio  pachalic  of  Alep|)o,  a  sort  of  division  which  we 
liavo  not  much  regarded,  but  which  hero  coincides  with  that  tbrmed  by  nature.  The  vast 
mountain  chain  which  has  hitherto  crossed  Syria  from  north  to  south,  sinks  gradually,  until 
it  entirely  disappears ;  but  the  mighty  range  of  Taurus,  projecting  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
crossing  towards  the  Euphrates,  here  torms  the  northern  boundary  of  Syria.  It  leaves,  liow- 
ever,  an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  groves,  which  long  rendered  this  region  the  pride 
of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  seat  uf  |)omp  anil  pleasure.  Antioch,  both  under  the  Greek  kings 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  celebrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East.  Under  the 
Turkish  government  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a  rival  of  later  origin. 

Aleppo,  the  modern  capital  of  Syria,  is,  as  it  wore,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country,  and 
half  belongs  to  the  dcHcrt.  From  a  number  of  low  hills,  however,  which  surround  the  city 
at  a  few  mile>i'  distance,  streams  descend,  which  water  the  chalky  soil  of  the  environs,  and 
enable  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  of 
which  the  pistachio  is  the  special  boast.  The  city  has  some  marks  of  antiquity,  though  none 
of  them  striking,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Beraia.  It  is  built  on  several  hills, 
above  which  are  seen  towering  nuinorons  ininurcts  ond  domes  which  command  a  delightful 
prospect,  especially  to  the  eye  fatigued  with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  is  very  populous ;  Dr.  Riisscl,  who  resided  there  for  many  years, 
reckons  the  number  at  235,(K)0,  and  is  probably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  other  early 
travellers,  who  riiiso  it  to  nearly  300,000.  Voliiey,  on  the  otlier  bund,  calculating  that 
Aleppo  docs  not  stand  on  more  ground  than  MurseilJt's  or  Nunles,  and  that  the  houses  have 
only  one  story,  reduces  the  estimate  to  about  l(Kt,(MK) ;  but  these  data  seem  too  vague  to 
sliiiid  against  the  positive  and  careful  calculations  of  other  travellers.  Seetzen  has  lately 
assigned  150,000;  but  whether  that  number  result  from  a  decline  in  the  place,  or  a  different 
mode  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  accounted  the  third  city  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vajit  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most  tiivouriibly  situated,  in  front  of  Syria, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims from  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  Althoush  it  contiiiiis  no  grand  monuments,  nor 
even  nny  very  magnificent  modern  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest  and  best  built  of 
the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  those  negative  qualities  which  are  almost  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  Eastern  city.  They  are  less  narrow,  less  dirty,  and  the  walls, 
built  of  a  species  of  white  stone,  hiVe  not  ([uite  ho  gkxjniy  an  aspect.  The  society  is  also 
represented  ,  as  displaying  more  of  toleration  and  urbanity  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  many  strangers,  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
by  its  commerce;  since  the  Christian  population  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  ond  the  Jew- 
ish at  5000.  A  violent  principle  of  schism  had,  however,  always  subsisted  between  the 
janissaries  on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  his  adherents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman 
power  remained  entire,  the  latter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  janissaries  was  vented  in  occasional  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1804,  however, 
after  a  somewhat  bloody  contest,  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algiers  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a  turbulent  soldiery. 
It  suffered,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  janissaries  preserved  a  good  police,  and  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  from  the  inha- 
bitants. Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  purchase,  at  a  high  rate,  the  protection  of  a 
janissary,  and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  pro- 
perty. 

Within  the  lost  14  years  Aleppo  has  been  visited  by  a  calamity  of  tlie  most  dreadful 
nature,  which  has  rendered  its  future  existence  as  a  city  problematical.     On  the  night  of 
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tho  I3th  of  AiiRunt,  liH'2\!,  not  only  llii;  city  iUvW,  but  ovory  town  nnil  villngfo  in  the  |mrliiilic, 
were  MlinkiMi  ulninHt  to  pirfcii  by  an  niirlb«iiiiiki',  wbirli  wan  I'rlt  iVoni  Diiirbckir  to  Cypriii. 
Tho  nioHt  a|i|)iiliiii)(  pirtiiro  is  drawn  of  llio  horrors  of  tbrit  •Irrmltlil  ni||{ht;  th(>  nwt'ul  iliirk- 
ncM,  tho  c|iiiok  r(>|M.>tition  of  tho  niont  violnnt  iihiM'kii,  the  crnxli  of  fitllini;  wqIIn,  the  HhrickN, 
tliu  (frouMM,  tho  aci'ctitji  of  n({ony  nml  (b>i<|)oir,  with  which  tho  rity  roHoiin(b><i.  Tworily  thou- 
mnd  porMona  nro  )'iippoM<!il  to  hiivo  boon  kiilod,  mid  tho  Mtiiio  niinilH<r  hriiiHod  niid  iniiiiiird, 
Tho«u  who.  amid  liiiiint(  houxcH,  through  iirnpH  of  rubbiHh,  and  atiimblini;  over  (lend  iHMlicK, 
Riicci'odGd  in  roHchinffthuopcn  ficldH,  found  tiioniHolvoHdoHtituto  ovi'uof  fiMxl  ntitl  nhi'ltor,  l']x- 
potiod  to  n  tropical  xun  and  to  niffhtly  dunipN,  and  Hcantily  fod,  a  larofo  pro|M)rtioii  bocanin  a  prey 
todiacaau;  and  ovou  tho  lilMiral  itubxcription  collcctod  in  lAindonforthoKuttorors  proved  a  very 
inadequate  reiiof.  It  hau  Iwon  i<up(H)Kcd  tliat  Alcp|x)  wonhl  never  af^nin  rear  itn  lirad,  nml 
that  itH  coniinerco  would  bo  removed  to  Bmyina.  Ilut  it>i  Hito  oohhohhoh  adviintnjjeH  which 
cannot  be  transferred  nlHewhcre,  and  which  must  always,  it  should  seem,  occnsion  tho  exist- 
ence of  a  (jroat  city  in  this  part  of  Hyria. 
Tho  remainint;  cities  in  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo  present  only  fiiint  traces  of  that  (rrnndeur 

by  which  they  were  formerly  distin- 
Kuishcd.  Antioch  (Jif(.  WMt.).  or  Au- 
takia  tho  nncient  nueen  of  the  Eost, 
is  only  a  poor,  ill-hnilt,  little  town, 
containinf;,  nccordiiijf  to  Colonel 
Siiuire,  not  iin)re  than  ll,(HHl  inhabit- 
ants. This  city  wius  built  by  Antiocliim 
nml  HoleucuH  Nictinor,  and  wns  the 
capital  of  tho  Ora-co-Syrian  dynasty. 
Under  Rome  its  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion were  still  further  niigmentod; 
and  it  became,  at  an  early  (teriiHl,  the 
scat  of  tho  uiost  flourii'liin);  of  tho 
Christian  churches.  In  the  jjrijat 
crusading  expedition,  Antioch  wan 
the  first  place  which  fell  into  tlin 
hands  of  tho  Christians;  and  it  continued  a  main  centre  of  their  power  till  12(11),  when  it 
W08  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sulton  of  Effypt.  All  the  fury  of  Mahometan  bijjotry  was  then 
let  loose  upon  a  city  lonp  supposed  a  main  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its  cluirchci=, 
accounted  tho  finest  in  the  world,  were  razed  to  the  {rround,  and  the  site  of  those  edifices, 
once  the  boast  of  Asia,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  AIep[)o,  under  Moslem  auspices, 
became  the  emporium  and  capital  of  Syria;  and  Antioch  soon  sunk  into  insignificance.  For 
the  reason  above  stated,  scarcely  a  remnant  is  left  of  those  structures  which  rendered  it  the 
pride  of  the  East.  Tho  most  remarkable  object  is  n  portion  of  the  city  wall,  which  has 
resisted  so  many  disasters,  and  even  eartluiiiakes.  It  is  of  preat  strcnjjth,  built  of  stone,  and 
defended  by  noble  towers,  at  ecpial  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  up  the  hills  which 
biirder  tho  city  on  the  side  opposite  tho  Orontcs;  in  others,  along  almost  perpondiciilar 
hnights.  Yet  a  walk,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  curried  all  round  it.  The  acpie- 
ducts  also  remain,  and  are  fine,  though  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other  I']a»tcrn  cities. 
The  environs  of  Antioch  have  been  particularly  famed  for  their  lu.\iiriant  and  romantic 
aspect.  Indeed,  tho  banks  of  the  lower  Orontcs,  for  a  considerable  space,  are  said  to  eciuiil 
liny  thing  in  the  world  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Casius,  the  termination  of 
Lebanon,  towers  above  it  to  a  very  lofty  height,  nnd  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  run  along 
the  river,  presenting  broken  precipices,  rocks,  and  caves  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  variety 
of  foliage;  myrtle,  laurel,  fig,  arbutus,  and  sycamore.  Travellers  have  particularly  sought 
the  groves  nnd  fountains  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  ilissoluti? 
superstitions  of  pagan  Antioch.  The  site  is  usually  fixed  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Latakin,  and  on  a  spot  where  a  number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  tho  earth 
with  a  loud  noise,  terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades  which  fall  into  tho  valley  of  tlio 
Orontes.  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temples  and  stately  groves,  it  exhibits  only  a  few 
clay-built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtles. 

On  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Orontes  is  the  straggling  seaport  of  Siindiah,  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  Scleucia  Pieria,  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  Strength 
seems  to  liave  been  chiefly  studied,  with  the  supposed  object  of  forming  a  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  should  over  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader.  There  arc  still  remains  of  a  double 
wall  built  on  high  clifls  overlooking  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  outer  wall  is  built 
of  very  large  stones,  and  the  inner  defended  by  turrets  of  fifty  paces  apart.  There  are  also 
remains  of  large  piers  which  formed  and  defended  the  harbour.  Pococke  calls  this  place 
Kopse,  and  notices  a  singular  ornament  used  there  by  the  females,  consisting  of  coins  stuck 
round  their  head-dress,  many  of  which,  having  been  obtained  from  the  niins  of  Selcncia, 
were  valuable  as  antiquities. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Antioch  is  Scandcroon,  or  Alcxandrcttn,  which  the 
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TiirkN  inndn  tlio  port  of  Aleppo.  It  poNNOHNPit  it  very  Hue  rnnd,  ihii  only  umiil  mirlMiriiirfi  In 
111!  Syria.  On  the  (illii>r  liiiiid,  extiMixivn  Miirroundiii);  iiiiirNlu'ii  rtnidi'i  Ihn  lnwii  Piilijei'i  in 
epiiliMnle  (liHonHeM  in  a  degree  lieyuiul  any  other  in  the  'i'urkiah  duiiiniinnK,  lli'lliir.  Ihi'ri'- 
ttire,  iiihaliiled  only  hy  tlioHO  whom  the  atxtoliite  iieceHMitieM  of  iMiiiiliiiirr<'  eMHi|ii<l  to  niiild'  it 
tli"ir  reNiilence,  it  Iiiih  never  iHion  any  thinff  iiioro  thim  a  largii  open  villiiue  |  itinl,  of  liilr,  ii 
^reiit  |mrt  of  iln  trnili*  linM  In'oii  tranNt'erred  to  liiitakiii.  'I'lie  only  nmoureo  wlili'li  llie  roKJ* 
di'iitH  of  HeniideriNMi  ixwxeHM,  Im  an  otruoMionnl  rutireinent  (o  llyliiii,  it  riHil  iiimI  ile|||(lilllii 
village,  Hitiiiited  among  the  niouiit^iinri  of  tho  euMt.  Tlui  li(iu>ii>><  iiri'  Iniill  iilonuf  ||ii<  ili<eli< 
vity  of  u  liill,  NO  that  tho  terraced  roullt  of  ono  row  Norvu  an  NtruuiN  tu  tliu  row  liiiiiiedhttely 
above. 

SuDHKrT,  3. — Atia  Minor, 

Ama  Minor,  another  of  the  greiit  divJHionH  of  AMiatic  Turkey,  ilnrlvai  n  dt'tip  iMlnrnKt  fVnm 
iioiirce.s  iiiicimnerted  with  the  degraded  race  hy  wliieh  it  in  now  rulnil,  lln  pliyaji'iil  leiiliirex, 
indeed,  are  not  on  no  Hiihliiiin  a  NCiile,  nor  duesi  its  |HiNt  hinlory  reeiill  tiynnl*  no  iiwlhi  iinii 
Holeinii  HH  those  wliieli  diMtingiiiHh  the  hankH  of  the  Jonlaii  iiiiil  llin  (Iriinli'n,  Hlill,  the 
HceneH  of  nature  which  it  preMenta  are  full  of  grandeur,  and  itii  uiitli|illtli>ii  Hri<  ri<plntn  with 
hixlDrical  intereHt, 

Ania  Minor  lijrina  a  large  oblnng  peninaula,  about  7(Mt  inilen  in  lengllii  nnd  witmnvhiit  more 
than  4(M)  in  hreadtij.  It  Ih  almoHt  completely  Hejiarated  from  llin  riiHt  nl'  Anln,  lint  only  by 
the  Hea,  which  siirroundN  tho  greater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  nliiiiwt  impiiHiMihle  inoiinliiliiN  nnd 
elevated  waHtes  which  closely  Iwir  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  in  Joiiind,  'I'lie  ■li-iietiirn  of 
tliiM  country  is  remarkable.  It*  interior  ia  completely  uiieoni|iaHiied  with  n  (flrdle  of  lolly 
niiinntains,  They  run  narnllel  to  the  lea-cooat,  eomntimoa  eloHoly  apjiriHieliliiK  II,  miinellini'x 
leaving  interinodiato  plaina  and  valleya  of  considerablo  extent.  On  (liti  noiiIIi  riiiix  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  extends  acroas  to  tho  EiiphruteM,  and  Win*  mipiHmml  hy 
tho  ancients  to  intersect  the  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  ouiilinuinl  liy  Tinohw  nnil 
Sipyhis,  and  these  lock  in  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  Ihu  tiuMt  reiimrHitlilH  xuininiH 
are  those  denominated  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  give  tho  cluoio  appidluiioiiN  j  Ihr  Alii 
Dagh,  Balm  Dugh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  by  its  produnt  |HM«t<iiMirit.  will  senrnrly 
bo  endured  by  European  cars.  These  mountains  enclose  a  vust  iiileriiif  IimIIow,  whieli  is 
however,  considerably  tdeviitod,  and  into  which  they  pour  alninst  all  llinir  WMliirKi  We  must, 
indeed,  except  those  of  the  cost,  which  are  conveyed  by  tho  Ilalys,  tliu  iiiiNlei'ii  KIkII  Iriniik, 
into  the  Black  Sea;  and  part  of  the  western  waters,  which  find  their  way  liy  llin  HiitigiirliH 
into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  Leake  calculates  that  there  is  nn  interior  f^piiee,  of  'JHO 
miles  in  length  and  l.'it)  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  pail  jlnds  ilM  way  lit  the  aeo, 
They  terminate  in  a  long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes,  and  during  tlin  rainy  Heiisoii  (tnnse  Wide 
inundations.  It  is  even  supposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  whole  region  Winilil  lin  laid  under 
water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A  terriliiry  itiiviirtitl  with 
such  profuse  moisture  would  require  a  more  industrious  people  than  tho  TiifHS,  (it  rnnilcr  it 
tit  tor  tho  production  of  grain.  It  forms  an  immense  range  of  pHsliire,  nvttr  wliicli  are 
fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  in  tho  hilly  tracts,  tierilN  iif  giints|  while 
the  inhabitants  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which  pruvailm  itiiiimK  tim 
Tartar  hordes. 

The  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  tlia  ai^n  pritiiitntR  n 
different  and  more  smiling  aspect.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  lhi<  wwiilei'ii  trni'ts  of 
the  peninsula.  Tho  Caystcr,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  and  the  Ilormiis,  roll  lliMiigli  en- 
chanted valleys  stored  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  Taurus,  on  tho  Mtiilli,  pfewns  eluser 
upon  the  sea;  but  it  still  leaves  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  exltiiiilml,  VNlli<y«,  On 
the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  along  the  Euxine,  the  inturvitl  htttweeii  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  often  very  narrow ;  though  tho  plains  nf  Niiinnn,  of  Atiiii>lli<,  ntiil 
of  Trebisond  have  been  tho  scat  of  great  and  powerful  kingdiims,  They  arit  iimfkeil, 
however,  rather  by  tho  substantial  prcSuctions  of  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  iIip  inuuii- 
tains  by  the  useful  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  tVuits  and  ii|iiilill(f  liuiirlniico 
of  the  south  nnd  west. 

In  history,  the  interesting  transactions  connected  with  Asia  Minor  have  lieen  wi  miniemna 
and  varied,  that  we  can  attempt  only  a  very  rapid  enumeration.  The  llrnt  pieliifH  i«  Hint  of 
its  nations  when  arrayed  against  Greece  in  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  |ir»t»t  pniitdsl, 
drew  auxiliaries  from  Caria,  Lycia,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Majonia,  so  that  it  hni'iiiiiH  ftiinosl  a 
contest  of  Greece  against  Asia.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  soems  to  ilnliiipnlii  nn  the 
Asiatic  side  a  people  more  polished  and  humane,  though  less  onergotio  and  wnrlihe,  than 
their  invaders.  Afterwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  oflfeniinate  Ionia,  wp  (liul  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unkntiwii  lit  GfedOe, 
though  that  country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  tho  glory  of  it*  nmnfurn,  Here, 
too,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  first  for  power,  but  much  morn  nHwrwBfila  for 
wealth  and  luxurious  effeminacy.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to  the  nriiiN  of  Per- 
Bia,  were  included  within  its  empire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  lo  awfll  tho 
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pompof  ita  satraps.  In  this  humiliating  sit  lation,  they  lost  all  their  former  hi  ,'h  attainments; 
and  it  became  of  little  importance  that  they  passed  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  Athens, 
and  were  ruled  by  Greeks  instead  of  barbarians.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  however, 
and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  fragments  were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
there  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
they  made  such  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  supremacy  among  the  Macedonian  chiefs.  Alter 
their  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  founded,  whose  princes,  by  their  own  ability,  and 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  became  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  in  Asia.  Their  glory, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  peninsula, 
thai  of  Pontus,  by  the  powerful  character  and  high  exploits  of  Mithridatcs,  under  whom  the 
luBt  great  stand  was  made  for  the  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  sunk. 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  completely  into  a  Roman  province,  and  made  tew  and  feebl  ^ 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the 
formation  of  apostolic  ciiurches,  and  the  assemblage  of  general  councils ;  of  which  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalccdon,  in  particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  belief  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  world.  Protected  by  its  distance  from  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chauis  of 
Taurus,  this  peninsala  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion.  That  great 
succession  of  hordes,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toorks  or  Turks,  poured  down 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  after  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  established 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Being  divided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  successes  of 
the  crusaders,  th(^  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a  languishing  and  almost  expiring  state.  Sud- 
denly, however,  from  its  ashes,  rose  the  family  of  Othman,  who,  collecting  the  Turkish 
remnant,  and  combining  it  with  the  neighbouring  warlike  tribes,  allured  or  compelled  to 
this  standard,  formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  adequate  to  oppose.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  seat  in  Asia  Minor, 
until  Mahomet  II.  transferred  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Ciesars,  and  made 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor  has  always  continued  more  entirely 
Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  tiie  empire;  and  it  is  tiiencc  chiefly  that  the  Porte  continues 
to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  which  form  the  chief  moss  of  its  armies.  The 
peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempted  from  that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weak- 
ness lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  has  become  so  universal.  The  different  pachas  act 
nearly  as  independent  princes,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be  displaced 
by  mantpuvre  or  intrigue.  Paswan  Oglou,  in  particular,  establisiicd  at  Uskut  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  40,(K)0  men,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  tlie  Porte  a 
nominal  submission. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor  into  pachalics;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trebizond  on  the  north  coast,  Sivas  and  Konich  in  the  in- 
terior, Adana  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  Mussellim  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  ephemeral  division,  but  recognise  the  country 
chiefly  under  other  names  which,  tliough  unknown  in  its  present  fallen  state,  are  alone  in- 
teresting to  a  European  reader. 

The  local  survey  to  be  made  of  this  region,  will  most  advantageously  commence  from  the 
south-eastern  corner,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  Issus  allows  the  only  communication  with 
Syria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  where  Alexander,  by  a  signal  victory,  opened 
his  way  into  the  boundless  regions  of  Asia.  Pococke  and  D'Anville  place  tiiis  celebrated 
spot  near  the  village  of  Ayas,  in  a  plain  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  enclosed 
between  the  hills  and  tiie  sea.  Mr.  Kinneir,  after  a  careful  survey,  seeks  to  transfer  it  to 
another  plain  more  spacious,  two  miles  in  widtii,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Scanderoon.  He  contends  that  this  space  was  necessary  to  enoble 
two  such  armies  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  tiiat  it  agrees  with  the  data  given 
by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  this  controversy.  Pias  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and  populous  seat  of  a  ma- 
rauding freebooter,  who  plundered  the  caravans,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  districts  under 
contribution ;  but  the  Porte  having  succeeded  in  reducing  him,  his  capital  also  went  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Cilicia,  now  the  pachalic  of  Adann,  consists  of  two  districts  ;  the  mountain 
range,  composed  of  some  of  the  jnost  lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Taurus ;  and  the  level 
tract,  composed  of  the  two  considerable  and  extremely  fruitfiil  plains  of  Adana  and  of 
Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Sihoon,  the  ancient  Sarus,  is  a  very  ancient  capital,  and 
still  a  flourishing  town  surrounded  by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  tolerably  built,  and  pre- 
sents, in  testimony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  walls  and  a  magnificent  gatewa".  Its 
situation  is  agreeable,  on  a  declivity  above  the  river,  which  is  larger  than  the  Cydnus,  and 
enclosed  by  fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  the  Cyd- 
nus ;  but  Mr.  Kinneir  sought  in  vain  for  any  monuments  corresponding  to  its  great  name. 
The  materials  of  all  its  ancient  structures  seem  to  have  been  taken  down  to  buihl  the 
modern  city,  which  has  thus  a  n<?ater  appearance  than  is  very  usual  in  Turkey  ;  but  as  these 
fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  houses  of  one  story  high,  the  place  has  no  air  of  nm^^- 
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nificence.  Tarsus  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  f'''^  auspices  of  Rome, 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  both  for  weal''  or  the  cultivation 

of  science  and  literature.     It  may  bo  recollected  as  being  the  birti  .  of  St.  Paul ;  and 

tliere  is  still  an  ancient  church  which  bears  his  name.  Tarsus  contmucs  a  populous  and 
stirring  place.  Its  population,  as  well  as  that  of  Adana,  is  estimated  at  about  3U,(K)0  each ; 
to  a  great  part  of  whom,  however,  these  cities  aflbrd  only  winter  quarters.  The  Turcoman 
shepherds  who,  in  summer,  p;:sture  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigor- 
ous season  seek  shelter  for  them  in  the  rich  plauis  around  these  cities.  That  of  Adana  is 
of  exuberant  fecundity,  and,  being  tolerably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and 
cotton,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  To  these  are  added 
copper  from  the  northern  districts,  and  gall-nuts  from  the  mountains.  Tlie  returns  arc  taken 
in  cofTee,  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.    Tarsus,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 

To  the  cast  of  Adana  is  another  plain  equally  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or 
Mopsucsta,  is  still  found  under  the  name  of  Messis.  This  place,  however,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  band  of  Turcoman  depredators,  who  have  reduced  the  plain  around  to  a  state  of 
desolation,  and  the  place  itself  to  a  poor  village,  composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  western  boundary  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  wliich  the  moderns 
give  the  name  of  Caramania,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  of 
which  Karaman,  in  the  interior,  was  the  capital.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  of 
valleys  separated  by  ridges  tliat  branch  from  the  loftier  heights  of  Taurus.  These  valleys, 
though  often  narrow,  are  usually  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  very  fertile.  The  ridges  often 
terminate  by  presenting  to  the  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  lofty  perpen- 
dicular clif^  of  limestone  or  marble. 

Selefkeh,  on  the  Ghiuksu  (the  ancient  Calycadnus),  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  cottages  built  of  wood  or  oartii ;  but  near  it  are  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Seleucia.  There  is  a  theatre  partly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  in  front 
of  it  a  long  line  of  porticoes  and  other  remains  of  large  ancient  edifices.  In  the  vicinity  is 
an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  immerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  some  sculpture,  and  a  variety  oi"  inscriptions.  An  aga  resides  lioro,  subject  to  the 
governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a  tributary  called  the 
Erminah,  is  Mont,  a  miserable  village  of  200  liovels,  built  with  reeds  and  mud,  while  some 
wretched  inhabitants  seek  their  abode  in  tiie  rocky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  the  site 
of  a  magnificent  ancient  city,  supposed  by  Mr.  Kinncir  to  iiave  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
and  principal  edifices  of  which  may  bo  distinctly  traced.  The  cottages  are  intermingled 
with  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  partially  standing ;  and  pillars  of  verd  antique  and 
other  marbles  lie  half  buried,  or  covered  by  ruined  moi5(iues  and  houses.  The  castle  is  large, 
and  nearly  entire ;  it  is  built  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  Ghiuksu ;  its  walls  are  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  flanked  by  square  towers  open  to  the  interior.  This  scene  of 
wretchedness,  the  result  of  misgovernment,  is  found  in  a  valley,  the  aspect  of  which  pro- 
mises peculiar  fertility.  It  abounds  also  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery;  the  pastures, 
groves,  and  streams,  of  the  lower  tracts  contrasting  admirably  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  woods  with  which  they  are  covered. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  coast  from  Selefkeh,  is  found  Kclendri,  called  by  the 
Turks  Gulnar,  a  few  wretched  hovels,  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Cclenderis,  which 
lie  about  in  scattered  and  mouldering  heaps.  Here,  however,  a  magazine  and  a  custom- 
house arc  kept,  to  maintain  the  comnmnication  with  Cyprus. 

Looking  from  Kelendri,  on  the  opposite  siilo  of  a  Kinall  bay,  a  grand  feature  presents 
itself  in  Cape  Anemour,  the  most  southerly  jioint  of  Asia  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  bold,  and  on  one  side  inaccessible,  clitf.  Tlio  other  side  is  secured  by  a  castle,  ami 
a  double  range  of  lofty  walls,  witiiin  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ancmuria.  It 
appears  to  have  been  considerable;  but  scarcely  a  block  or  fragment  of  marble  remains. 
Only  the  abqdes  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  durability 
of  their  materials,  compared  with  those  which  formed  the  habitati  ma  of  the  living.  These 
tombs,  many  of  which  display  considerable  magnificence,  have  all  been  opened  ;  but  their 
walls  are  still  standing.  The  sjMt  is  entirely  deserted  ;  but  about  six  miles  distant  is  tho 
modern  castle  of  Anemour,  a  large  edifice,  now  going  '.o  ruin. 

Cape  Anemour  is  succec<led  by  a  range  of  rocky  coast,  at  only  two  points  of  which  tor- 
rents penetrate  into  the  sea:  here  ruins  are  all  that  indicate  the  site  of  Cl'nradrus  and  An- 
tiochia  ad  Cragum.  At  the  end  of  this  coast,  the  lofty  and  romantic  cliffs  of  Cape  Selinty 
project  into  the  sea.  On  its  pinnacle  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  looks  down  perpeti- 
dicularly  from  a  great  height  upon  the  waters.  At  its  fiwt,  along  the  Imnks  of  a  river,  arr- 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices  and  bases  of  columns  in  long  ranges,  all  the  superstructurrs 
having  been  carried  away.  These  are  the  remains  of  Trajanopolis.  To  the  west  is  u  beau- 
tiful plain,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  traveller  meets  numerous  towns  and  village^,  modem  upon  an- 
cient sites,  but  l)oth  deserted,  benring  marks  of  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  in  this  pirt 
of  the  empire.  At  length  are  espied  ihc  white  clifls  of  ,\lnya,  rearing  themselves  high  above 
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the  waves.  This  mountain  fortress,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Castle  Ubaldo,  is  compared  by 
Colonel  Leake  to  a  second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  tlie  sides  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  the 
other  is  completely  fenced  with  high  solid  walls  and  towers.  The  town,  situated  near  the 
foot  of  the  liill,  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  It  scarcely  contains  any  vestige  of  Coracesium, 
on  whose  site  it  stands ;  and  as  a  modern  town,  tliough  the  residence  of  a  sangiucit,  it  is 
poor,  destitute  of  commerce,  and  thinly  peopled,  having,  according  to  Captain  Beuutbrt,  only 
2000  inhabitants. 

On  a  low  and  desert  promontory,  to  tlie  westward  of  Alaya,  Captain  Beaufort  discovered 
the  superb  monuments  of  Side.  Tliey  are  numerous;  but  tiie  prominent  object  is  a  theatre, 
the  most  extensive  preserved  among  those  of  the  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
half  e.xcavatod,  iialf  composed  of  masonry,  and  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  feet.  There 
are  forty-nine  rows  of  seats,  all  of  wliite  marble,  and  of  admirable  workmansliip.  On  these 
migiit  sit  13,870  persons;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  an  audience  of  15,2-10 
might  be  accommodated.  Among  other  remains  are  tiiose  of  a  building  dedicated  to  astro- 
nomical purposes;  tiiose  of  a  spacious  biith;  and  many  otiiers,  now  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished amid  tiie  thorns  and  brambles  witli  which  they  are  overgrown.  The  traces  of  a 
spacious  double  harbour  accord  witli  the  report  given  by  Livy,  of  tlie  naval  skill  and  prowess 
of  the  Sidetians. 

Passing  Laara,  the  ancient  Magydos,  Dashasliehr,  and  some  smaller  places,  we  come  to 
Attalia,  called  by  tiie  Turks  Adalia,  and  by  tiie  Italians  Satalir  the  principal  town  in  this 
quarter.  Attalus  Pliiladelplius,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  made  u  his  capital,  and  spared  no 
cost  in  adorning  it.  The  situation  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  along  tlie  side  of  a  rising  hill 
which  fronts  tlie  sea,  and  u|X)n  which  the  streets  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  numerous  granite  columns  and  fragments  of  sculpture, 
particularly  by  a  inagniticent  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gardens  behind,  inter- 
spersed with  country  houses,  are  tilled  with  the  finest  fruit  trees,  and  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  from  Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Mahometan,  and  the  remainder  Greek.  A  considerable  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in 
grain,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  ti;e  surrounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  are 
loaded  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  coast  now  takes  a  southerly  direction,  forming  a  side  of  the  deep  bay  at  the  bnttnm 
of  which  Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  in  a  swampy 
and  unhealthy  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  wliich  rises  to  the  height  of  7400  (tef, 
and  by  its  frowning  aspect,  and  the  formidable  sounds  which  echo  through  tlio  caverns,  in- 
spires the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Deliktasli,  situated  on  a  jiliiin,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympus.  Its  name,  signifying  tlio  per- 
forated rock,  designates  the  jiriiicipal  object  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  I'lnces  of  only 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  passing  Capo  Chclidonia  (the  ancient  Promontorium 
Sacrum),  and  reaching  the  river  AndruKi,  wo  discover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  of  Mira.  A  theatre,  tolerably  entire,  ',i~)o  feet  in  diameter,  with  other  remains  of  public 
buildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  situated  three  miles 
up  the  river,  in  a  plain,  fertile,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Westward,  along  the  coast,  is  a 
crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  with  fine  creeks  and  bays,  which  might  render  them  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  so  anciently,  appears 
clearly  from  traces  left,  on  those  of  Kakava  and  ' 'asteloriso. 


Tliealin  al  Mncri. 

Winding  round  the  interior  of  a  deep  and  circuitous  hay,  we  find  at  its  eastern  head 
Maeri.  This  town,  having  un  excellent  harbour,  is  employed  by  the  government  as  it;; 
medium  of  communication  with  Egypt.  It  exports  firewcMxl  to  that  country ;  timber,  tar, 
cattle,  and  salt  to  Rhodes.  It  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  unhealthy  by  an  ;il,noft 
ronstant  inaliirin,  arising  partly  from  the  damps  of  ancient  edifices,  partly  from  '.s  situation, 
in  a  pit,  as  it  were,  amidst  overhanging  mountains  which  produce  confined  ai,  and  frequent 
chilling  breezes.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Asiii 
Minor,  presenting  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 
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Near  Macri  arc  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Telmessus,  which  rank  with  tho  (frftmlnKf  nnd 
most  perfect  of  any  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  been  describoil  by  Ur,  (!|iirkt'  Jtl  a  mnnner 
peculiarly  careful  and  interesting.  The  first  object  which  strikes  tho  Npnoiitttir  iVotii  tlie  BCa, 
consists  of  the  remains  of  a  spacious  theatre  Qiq-.  501.),  built  nn  the  hkIh  iif  n  tiiiMmtiiin,  to 
whose  shelving  sides  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  its  pnrtiilH  urn  yd  Htiinilitig,  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  built  of  stones  eight  or  ten  foot  long,  put  tnijritlitir  williiiiit  ntiy 
cement.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that,  "  in  the  plans  of  Grecian  arcliitectN,  ihn  vn^l  (iiHiriitionH 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  woiks  of  art;  for  llie  muuntiiinx  mi  whit'li  tlii'V  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and  towering  behind  Ihciii,  i'xhiliited  a 
continuation  of  the  immense  koilon  which  contained  the  sealR  for  tho  NpoutiitorN,  Kivitiff  a 
praligious  dignity  to  their  appearance.    Every  thing  at  Telmessus  in  ('yc|ii|Mintt :  n  cortuin 

vastness  of  pro|)ortioti,  an  in  tho  wiillii  of 
Tirynthus  or  of  Orotnnii,  ttxfilcK  a  dnjfroe 
of  admiration  iiiingh?d  with  (iwcj  iind  thin 
may  be  said  to  clmnicti'riwo  thf<  vcntigcn  of 
tlie  Dorian  stylo  all  ovi'i'  Awift  Miimr,  Pe- 
culiar care  has  iiorn  boi-ii  UiUm  in  iiilnrning 
the  tombs  both  witii  Hculpluro  iiiiil  iiri  liilec- 
tiiro.  The  greater  huvn  IhiIIi  llii'it  interior 
chambers  and  the  eolunnw  in  ffont  I'Xciivi'tpd 
out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  tin'  fUmvn  iiro 
joined  together  so  ninoly,  un  to  niiik«  it  iilmost 
impossible  to  disriiver  llic  (tnlriinff,  Othnr 
tombs  represent  tho  (ireoiiin  winm,  ('(in«i(<ting 
of  huge  single  stones  pilchinl  (illrMi  nn  thn 
summits  of  high  rocks,  OlIicrN,  H(fiiin,  con- 
sist of  a  number  of  these  stones  joined  together;  and  one  was  ot"  .<urli  niugnilndo,  llitit  l)r. 
Claike  conjectured  it  might  be  tho  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  (,/if(.  5(i'J,). 

Emerging  from  the  Gulf  of  Macri,  and  passing  along  the  dcpiprtid  silos  i,f  ('filyhdii  nnd 
Cinmus,  the  former  capital  of  Perma,  the  navigator  descries  (i  narrow  piiffMiiye,' Ihrcmgli 
uhicli,  if  his  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  frigate,  lie  will  work  IiIn  wiiy  willi  snme 
difficulty,  unless  the  wind  be  favourable.  On  entering,  however,  ho  ftnilN  hnnpejf  hi  IIic 
.-pacious  bay  of  Marmorico,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  ilN  juHy  wcKnled 
shores  secure  from  every  wind.  Tho  town,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  Hinnll,  ciinlpiwd  of 
whinstnne  cottages  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  we  opproach  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  the  western  coast,  thn  moniimPntN  of  iintiiniily 
hi  i;ome  more  numerous  and  striking.  The  two  deep  bays  of  Symi  nnd  ('hm,  wliirli  (lillow 
iilmost  immediately  after  that  of  Marmorice,  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  iiMKlcnw,  At 
(';ipe  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  them,  are  tiiiind  tlin  exIeiiBJve  rilitiH  of 
C'nidus.  No  Greek  city  is  said  to  present  more  varied  s|iecimens  of  nncient  HI'cliile<'turo) 
nnd  in  none  has  the  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.  Tho  whole  iiroii  of  the  city  m 
■lie  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  are  numbered  three  thi'Ulri'N,  oiii<  of  tlium 
HH)  feet  '.n  diameter;  several  temples,  many  tombs,  and  some  snporb  tViignioiitu  of  wiilplnro. 
The  white  marble  steps  of  one  of  the  theatres  may  still  be  found  buried  under  llii'  unipn  and 
lushes,  and  near  it  are  the  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  temple  of  Ilie  sumo  niiilnriiilN,  'I'iic 
leinains  of  two  artificial  harbours,  formed  by  long  piers  projecting  into  tlio  «eii,  may  Htill  bo 
I  raced. 
At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  is  Mclasso,  rather  a  considerable  modern  town,  tlin  fp«i- 

denco  of  nn  iigii,   IIkmiu'Ii    ill 
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bnill ;  but  it  is  i||Ntiii{;iiir<|iiMl  iw 
occupying  ilm  f-ile  of  Myiiina 
(.^A'.  rifi;).),  oni'c  II  I'liplliil  (if 
Curia.  The  temples*  of  \h\n 
city  were  in  ancii'ii)  Hini-K  go 
numerous,  that  ii  crlei',  enter- 
ing  the  mnrkel'pliice,  iin«te«(i  nf 
tho  usual  exeliiiiiiiiioii,  "llenr. 
ye  people!"  riilbd  out,  "Jlear, 
ye  temples!"  They  lite  now 
almost  entirely  ile|||o1{,i|ted  ;  iind 
of  one  v<  ry  line  portico,  of  liie 
Composite  onler,  wlili'li  W(in 
found  by  I'o((h  ke,  lliere  rcinnili- 
ed,  in  Chandler's  time,  only  tint 
baKinent.  Tho  tomlw.  iirn  ex- 
tremely  nnnifroiii,   nnd    »oino 
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are  of  peculiar  structure.    About  ten  miles  to  the  south-east,  F"'  '■issar,  a  poor  modern  vil- 
lafre,  stands  on  the  site  of  Stratonicea. 

Lower  down  the  same  gulf,  to  many  parts  of  which  it  give    .u>  own  name,  is  Boodroom, 
efM  on  ine  site  of  Halicarnassus 

"°*  (Jg.  564.).    It  is  Btlll  a  con- 

siderable  Turkish  cruising  port, 
with  a  modem  castle  and  paluce 
that  possess  strength  and  mag- 
nificence. There  are  no  re- 
mains at  all  entire,  except  that 
of  a  tiieatre  overhanging  the 
town ;  but  the  attentive  eye 
of  the  traveller  soon  discovers 
numerous  fragments  indicative 
of  the  former  existence  of  a 
magnificent  city.  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts  that  iie  saw  some  vestiges 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the  fragments  now 
transferred  to  modern  buildings  seems  to  characterize  them  as  having  belonged  to  some 
celebrated  structure.  Friezes  inserted  into  the  walls  of  tlie  castle  hove  been  considered  as 
specimens  of  sculpture  equal  to  those  of  tiie  Parthenon. 

Turning  the  head  of  tiie  bay  of  Boodroom,  we  find  on  a  smaller  bay,  Asyn  Kalesi,  the 
ancient  Jassus,  marked  by  many  monuments,  ciiietly  sepulchral.  Across  a  broad  neck  of 
land,  on  tiie  Latonian  Gulf,  travellers  sought,  but  have  scarcely  found,  the  still  more  cele- 
brated site  of  Miletus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  same  gulf  is  tlie  village  of  Palatslia,  tlio 
considerable  ruins  adjoining  whose  beautiful  site  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  and  otliers  to 
be  those  of  Miletus  (Jig.  505.) ;  but  a  different  opinion  now  prevails. 


Harliour  of  MalicarnanuB. 
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MilotUB. 

We  have  reached  tlie  finest  and  most  celebrated  region  of  Asia  Minor ;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  whoso  winding  stream  waters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  valeM 
of  Ionia.  At  every  stop  wo  ascend  occur  the  remains  of  magnificent  cities.  Those  of  Mag 
iiesia,  on  the  Meander,  an-  usually  supi)osed  to  bo  found  at  Guzelhissar,  itself  a  large  town, 
and  the  Turkish  capital  of  this  district.  It  is  alK)ut  four  miles  in  circumference,  built  on  a 
hill  which  commands  nu  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Meander, 
reaching  downward  as  tlir  as  llio  soa.  Even  the  city  itself,  though  composed  of  the  usual 
Turkish  materials,  prosouts  considerable  beauty  in  its  exterior  aspect,  containing  numerous 
courts  and  gardens,  tilled  with  ornngo  and  cypress  trees,  whose  foliage  mingles  with  its 
lofly  minarets ;  the  streets  are  broader  and  hotter  disposed  than  is  usual  in  Turkey.  Guzel- 
hissar is  the  residence  of  a  pacha,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton  and  cotton  yarn, 
part  of  which  is  manufactured  within  itself  into  coarse  calicoes.  These  circumstances  make 
it  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  and  other  rich  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Asia  Minor.  The  ruins  are  scattered  in  fragments,  and  in  general  only  their 
tbundations  can  he  traced ;  but  Pococke  saw  on  the  north  side  remains  of  a  very  splendid 
temple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  the  celebrated  one  of  Diana  Leucophryne.  Mr.  Leake, 
however,  places  the  site  of  Magnesia  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  a  place  called 
Juckbazar,  where  Van  Egmnnt  found  a  number  of  large  ruins.  lie  makes  the  Guzelhissar 
ruins  to  be  those  of  Trallos,  which  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  village  of  Sultanhissar, 
tilleen  miles  higher  up,  but  whore  Mr.  Leake  finds  the  remains  of  Nysa.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  riv(!r,  near  the  villiigo  of  Yoni  Bazar,  is  found  a  inagniticent  palace  and  other 
remains  of  the  nnciont  Alubanda.  Near  Yeni  Shehr  are  those  of  Antioch  on  the  Meander, 
in  a  neighlMiurhood  slill  coli  liratcd,  as  in  ancient  times,  (Ijr  the  oxcollonco  of  its  figs.  (\m- 
sidorahly  tiirtlier  up,  sumo  inih.'s  fmni  the  left  hank,  is  Doguizlci,  wliich  was  a  largo  town  at 
the  beginning  of  tiio  last  ron!^!'-y,  when  l'i,(MM)  of  its  inlialiitant.s  wore  swallowod  up  by  nii 
eartlupinko:  it  has  since  hocomo  a  very  poor  placo.  Fmni  this  point,  tlio  InHy  clill's  ainl 
Eiiowy  pinnacles  of  the  great  e.icircliiig  range,  called  by  tlip  Turks  Baha  Dagh,  the  "  falhi  r 
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of  mounlainH,"  begin  to  appear;  but  tlie  forogroiiiid  benen»h  them  consists  of  a  tract  crossed 
by  low  calcareous  hills.  Amid  these  arc  tlie  majestic  remains  of  Laodicea  and  of  Hie- 
ra|x)lis. 

Ijaoclicea  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  dry,  hard  porous  earth,  which  resounds  under  the  feet ; 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  tlic  Meander.  It  was  founded  by  An- 
tiochus,  but  did  not  rise  to  high  importance  until  under  the  Roman  cmpii'e,  and  about  the 
('hristiun  era.  It  presents,  in  shattered  profusion,  all  tlio  monuments  which  gave  grandeur 
to  a  Grecian  city ;  and  its  columns  appear  to  iiave  been  formed  of  the  most  precious  material;^: 
{Jig.  50(5.).    These  remains  cover  the  whole  surface  enclosed  within  tlie  walls.    At  present 
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Siadiiim  at  I.nodicea. 

the  desertion  is  complete :  there  is  neither  liouse,  church,  nor  mosque ;  a  fox  passing  from 
behind  a  wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Ciiandlcr  tlie  only  inhabitant  of  Laodicea.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapolis,  whose  mineral  baths  were  formerly  so  cele- 
brated. Tiie  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  tlie  streams  flovving  down 
its  sides,  wliich  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and,  on 
a  nenrer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation  is  alk;.;'ao,  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  extensive;  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  tiicatre,  the  marble  seats  of  which  are  still  standing;  two  large  ciiurches;  and,  as 
migiit  be  expcc'.od,  most  ample  and  magnificent  baths,  composed  of  marble,  combined  witii 
the  petrified  substances,  and  formed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the  appearance  of  which  in 
iilmost  awful.  Tlie  site  of  CoIossib  appears  to  be  in  this  neiglibourhood,  and  has  been  fixed 
at  a  Turkiish  castle  on  a  rock  called  Konous,  which,  however,  presents  no  ruins  of  the  requi- 
tiito  magnitude. 

From  tiie  mouth  of  the  Meander,  the  coast  makes  a  large  circuit,  stretcliing  out  till  only 
a  narrow  strait  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Samos.  This  spot  was  the  theatre  of  tiio 
celebrated  naval  action  '->f  Mycale,  and  lias  in  our  own  times  been  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  modern  Grev.'ka.  The  coast  again  bends  inward,  jukI  we  reach  Scala  Novn,  a 
groat  modern  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
iioighboiiriiig  districts  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions,  was  esti- 
mated at  1700  families,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  Greek.  The  site  is  that  of  Ncapolis, 
and  contains  some  ruins. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Scala  Nova  is  the  mouth  of  tlie  Cayster,  which  waters  anotlier 
of  the  beautiful  vales  of  this  fine  region.  Thougii  every  way  inferior  to  the  Meander,  it 
contains  one  almost  unrivalled  site — Epiiesus.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  is  now 
represented  by  Ayasaluk,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  cottages,  fallen  even  from  what  it  once 
was  as  a  Mahometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  n  largo  casile  and  mosque,  containing 
beautiful  stones  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture:  the  traveller  soon  discovers,  however, 
tliat  tliese  are  not  Ephosus,  but  fragments  taken  from  its  ruins.  At  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  the  traces  of  the  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stiulium,  now  converted  into  a 
corn-field,  the  theatre,  the  odcon,  and  the  gymnasium,  (Jifr.  507.)  may  all  be  distinguished 

in  outline,  and  their  area   is  strewed 
507  with  fine  fragments.    There  is  a  par- 

ticular p;irt  of  the  entablature  of  a  Co- 
rinthian    temple,    delineated    by    M. 
Clioiseul  (ioutfier,  which,  in  the  ricl.- 
noss  and  variety  of  its  ornaments,  as 
vvoll  as  tlieir  fine  exooution,  has,  j)or- 
haps,  never  been  surpassed  (ji/f.  oOsi*.) 
But  it  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  even 
doubt,  that  he  can  doterniine  the  spot 
wliore  stood  that  proud  boast  of  anii- 
quity,  the  temple  siicrod  to  Diana  of 
the   Epliesians.     All    that    constituted  < 
the  .splendour  of  this  edifice;  its  columns,  of  which  127  were  the  gifts  of  kings;  its  works 
of  art,  comprising  *he  masterpieces  of  A pelles  and  I'nxiteles,  have  disappeared.     After  the 
temple  had  been   rcjieatodlv  pillaged  by  tiie  barlwriiins,  Justinian  removed  the  column.* 
Vol..  TI.  ■  ?  K 
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568  to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 

stantinople. It  can  now  be  identified  only 
by  the  marshy  spot  on  which  it  was  erected, 
and  by  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude 
of  tlie  arches  raised  above  as  a  foundation. 
The  vaults  formed  by  them,  compose  a  sort 
of  labyrinth,  and  pure  water  is  knee-deep 
underneath.  There  is  not  an  apartment 
entire ;  but  tliick  walls,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  fragments  of  every  kind,  are  confusedly 
scattered. 

The  Upper  Cayster  presents,  in  its  short 
course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  city.  It 
has,  however,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  mo- 
dern town,  bearing  the  remarkable  name 
of  Tyria  or  Tireh,  but  presenting  no  monu- 
ments to  justify  the  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  so  remarkable  a  name.  It 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  minarets,  rising  amid  trees  and 
surrounding  gardens,  give  it  a  very  beauti- 
ful appearance.  Its  flourishing  stiito  is  due 
to  its  situation  in  the  finest  part  of  the  vale 
of  Cayster,  which  yields  large  crops  of  rice, 
and  uflbrds  the  richest  pastures. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  tlic  coast 
sweeps  out  into  an  extended  peninsula, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  island  of  Scio ; 
after  which  it  turns  inward,  and  forms  a 
side  of  that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
Smyrna  is  situated.  This  niotlern  capital 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  Le- 
vant, presents  almost  the  only  remnant  of 
EiiiabioiurciifTcMuiiont  Kphesus.  ihat  prosperity  which  was  once  so  widely 

diffused.  The  situation  is  such  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  tiiil  to  be  a  flourishing  ploce. 
It  has  a  fine  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  and  behind,  a  plain 
watered  by  tiio  Moles,  which  produces  abundantly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Although  Smyrna 
he  not  placed  in  any  of  the  great  western  valleys,  it  is  so  near,  and  in  so  central  a  position 
with  respect  to  them  all,  tiiat  it  can  easily  draw  from  them  every  valuable  profluct.  With 
so  advantageous  a  site,  this  city  rose  early  to  eminence.  Its  first  Itoast  was  to  have  given 
birth  to  Homer,  and  it  was  received,  though  somewhat  late  into  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydians,  but,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  rose  then  to  its 
highest  prosperity ;  so  that  Strabo  pronounces  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia.  This  praise 
it  owed  particularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple  dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  general  ele- 
gance and  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the  ancient  edifices  which  stood  on  the  hill  above 
tlie  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  no\'-  be  traced,  the  whole  materials  having  been  removed 
fur  the  purpose  of  building  the  modern  Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  four  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets  make  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the 
sea;  and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of  its  classic  edifices,  has  still  a  large  Genoese  castle  on 
its  summit.  Witliin  are  gloomy  walls,  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets ;  but  tiie  houses  along 
the  shore  are  very  deligi^f'il,  havi-'r  gardens  strotciiing  down  to  the  water,  and  summer- 
houses  at  their  verge.  Vt  n  city  -.  .iable  to  eartlujuakes,  which,  unless  in  1739,  have  caused 
more  fear  than  injury ;  am',  what  is  worse,  t)ie  plajrue  seldom  allows  a  year  to  pass  without 
committing  serious  ravan^is.  The  population  hns  oeen  estimated  fnjm  100,000  to  120,000, 
of  whom  30,000  are  supposed  to  bo  Greeks,  anu  ^iixK)  Armenians.  Upwards  of  200()  Euro- 
peans, chiefly  French,  ate  settled  hero  for  the  Levant  trade,  and  fiffm  a  numerous  society 
within  themselves,  which  enliven,  the  gloom  peculiar  to  a  Turkish  city.  The  exports  of 
Smyrna  are  those  of  Asia  Minor;  raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  and  a  few 
precious  stones.    The  returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass. 

From  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a  small  promontory,  we  come  to  tlie  mouth  of  tlie  Hcrmus, 
the  modern  Sarabat,  which  watered  one  of  the  western  valleys,  rivalling  in  e.xtcnt  that  of 
the  Meander.  At  a  considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Magnesia,  a  celebrated  ancient 
capital,  which  continues  to  be  a  large  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a  very  lofty  mountain, 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  'oadstone,  whence  the  term  magnet  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
that  mineral.  But  the  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Hermus  is  that  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
Sardis,  scattered  over  a  verdant  plain,  near  a  miserable  village,  which  yet  retains  the  name 
of  Sart.     Of  the  Ionic  temple  ofCybolo,  tiio  existinij  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  Btupendous  of  Grecian  moniiinents,  and  the  capitals  of  that  order  oppeared  to  Mr. 
Cockercll  the  finest  specimens  he  Imd  anywhere  seen.  Some  of  the  structures  are  of  brick, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  tlic  durability  whicli  tlie  ancients  could  bestow  on  that  mate- 
rial. Five  miles  distant,  near  a  small  lake,  is  the  tomb  of  Iliilyattes,  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  as  a  monument  that  might  almost  vie  with  those  of  Egypt  or  Babylon.  This 
mound  is  a  full  (juarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference;  but  the  rains  have  diminished  its 
original  altitude  ot  200  feet.  We  know  not  if  Chandler  has  much  ground  for  thinking  that 
treasure  would  be  found  here,  if  any  one  would  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  digging. 

We  have  still  to  survey  the  last  and  least  of  the  Ionian  valleys,  that  of  Caicus.  It  pre- 
sents the  name  and  the  site  of  Pergamos,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  lino  of  kings,  and 
containing  a  library  which  ranked  only  second  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a  great  population,  stated  perhaps,  too  high,  at  15,0(K).  The  ruins  have 
not  been  accurately  observed.  In  a  fine  plain,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  is  a  tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  Akhissar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thyatira,  of  which,  however, 
no  monuments  are  now  leil.  About  Hlleen  miles  distant  ia  Kirkagatch,  a  town  said  to  con- 
tain 10,(KK)  inhabitants. 

From  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cuicus,  the  sinuosities  of  this  coast  form,  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mitylene,  a  long  succession  of  straits.  On  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  lately  rose  Aivali  or 
Cydonia.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  the  name  of 
Economos,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Porte  a  firman,  by  which  his  countrymen  on  this 
spot  enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  elsewhere  denied.  Under  these  immunities, 
and  under  the  wise  measures  of  Economos,  who  became  the  governor,  Cydonia  rose  to  be  a 
sort  of  capital  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  measures  taken  for  their  renovation 
as  a  people.  A  college  was  established  there,  which  was  soon  cr.  iwded  with  youths  ambi- 
tious to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  country  was  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  large  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  established.  In 
1820,  Cydonia  was  estimated  to  contain  3.'j,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  were  well  built  of 
stone ;  though,  from  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  without 
order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  filth.  Tiie  population  was 
entirely  Greek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  year,  on  occasion  of  the  general  rising  of 
the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha  of  Bnisa  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step, 
which  induced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  Mosconissi.  A  general  descent  being  soon  afler  made  by  the  Greek  fleet,  the 
Turkish  garrison  was  driven  out ;  but,  in  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
twenty  places ;  and  the  native  population  had  scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.     No  account  lias  yet  been  received  of  its  revival. 

Passing  round  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  we 
enter  on  a  scene  less  adorned  by  nature  and  art,  but  surpassinj?  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid 
regions  alrea:ly  surveyed.  This  is  the  "campi  ubi  Trnja  fuit," — an  interesting  and  mys- 
terious subject ;  on  which,  in  recent  times,  volumes  have  been  written.  Such  a  controversy 
would  evidently  be  far  beyond  our  limits.  It  is  soon  obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature,  as  delineated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of  Tcnedos,  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers ;  and, 
behind,  the  lofly  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  steeps  of  Gargarus — these  still  form  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Troad.  The  details  are  involved  in  .much  greater  perplexity. 
Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these.  Homer  may  have  been  less  exact,  and  may  have  taken  such 
liberties  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  poem.  In  a  plain  often  inundated,  considerable  changes 
of  surface  and  boundary  may  probably  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  parties  in  the  controversy 
have  assumed  the  right  of  supiwsing  such  as  might  best  accord  with  their  hypotheses.  The 
leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  Scamandcr  rising  almost  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
from  two  fountains,  one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  the  Simois  afterwards  flowing  into  it  from  the 
right ;  a  plain  between  tiie  Scamander  and  the  Simois ;  and  Troy  from  a  height  overlooking 
that  plain.  The  actual  features  are,  the  Mendereli,  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which 
rises,  however,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any  possible  site  of  Troy,  but  forty  miles 
up  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  Ida.  It  receives,  on  the  left,  a  rivulet  from  the  height 
of  Bonarbaslii,  the  site  of  some  hot  springs,  and  several  remarkable  tombs;  on  the  other,  a 
small  sluggish  stream,  called  the  Kallifat  Osmack.  A  larger  one,  the  Ghiumbrek,  runs 
parallel  to  it  on  this  side,  but  falls  into  the  sea.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  of  Chevalier, 
according  to  whom  Bonarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  it  the  Sca- 
mander. He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a  hill,  the  fountains,  several  large  tumuli, 
and  other  ancient  remains.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  having  clearly  proved  the  Mendereh  to 
be  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  the  ancient  name,  rejected  the  rivulet  of  Bo- 
narbashi as  unworthy  of  notice.  The  Simois  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifkt 
Osmack,  which  has  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a  slow  cur- 
rent: floods,  however,  might  render  it  "the  rapid  Simois."  Between  these  rivers  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchiblak,  which  may,  ho  conceives,  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.     A  late  ingenious 
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writer  has  Boiiglit  to  fix  tlic  Hiinoig  in  tlio  Gliiiimbrcl<,  8up|)oscd  tlien  to  hnvo  fallen  into  the 
Mendcreh,  thoufrji  its  course  Ih  now  clianf7ed.  Tlic  inturveninfr  plain  would  afford  ample 
room  for  the  contendinjf  urniio/",  and  siicli  as  no  other  hypothosiw  prrscntH;  while  within  il8 
circuit  is  a  spot  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  lie  the  Now  Ilium  of  Strabo,  believed,  in  his 
time,  thoufrh  not  by  himself,  to  be  the  siwt  on  which  Troy  stoo<l.  Mr.  l<eakc,  ajrain,  hua 
revived  the  almost  fbrgotten  hypothesis  of  Chevalier.  lie  ininginos  that  tlie  Bonarba^hi,  in 
consequence  of  coming  from  Troy,  was  honoured  with  the  principal  name,  wliile  the  Men- 
dereh,  above  the  junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a  tributary.  In  its  height,  in  the  two 
fountains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  then  correspond  to  tlie  description  of  Homer. 
Dr.  Clarko  scaled  the  hcighta  of  Ida,  where  he  found  the  most  rugged  and  romantic 

scenery,  and  obtained  from  its  summit  a 
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splendid  view  over  a  great  jiart  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  interior,  on  a  fine  plain, 
he  foimd  the  village  of  Aenc,  recalling 
tlie  name  of  iCneos ;  and  Beyramitch,  a 
populous  town,  the  modern  capital  of  the 
Trottd.  Below,  opiX)site  to  Teiiedos,  ap- 
pear the  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas, 
built  by  Antigonua  and  Iiysimachus  in 
honour  of  Alexander.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  has  been  roblied  of  most 
of  its  ornaments  to  enrich  Constantinople, 
all  the  splendid  uppendoges  of  a  CJrcek 
city  are  traced  on  a  great  scale ;  Gym- 
nasium {fifC.  560.),  acqiieduct,  theatre,  batl'.s,  and  a  very  fine  buihling,  erroneously  called 
the  palace  of  Priam,  the  marble  of  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
metal. 

We  now  enter  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont  (the  modern  Dardanelles),  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  passage  is  (!efende<l  by  two  opposite 
forts,  called  the  Cnstles  of  Asia;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  rendered  famous  by  the  tragic  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander. 

As  the  Propontis  approaches  its  eastern  boundary,  it  shoots  up  the  long  and  narrow  Gulf 
of  Moudania,  about  titteon  miles  inland  from  which,  to  the  south,  is  Boursa,  or  Brusa,  the 
ancient  Prusa,  capital  first  of  Bitliynia,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  than 
G0,(K)O  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  l>ehind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  Olympns.  The 
ttir  is  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  with  which  quality,  however,  the  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  plague  during  Mr.  Kiniieir's  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient  struc- 
tures have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  reconstructed  in  the  shape  of  modern  nios(|ues, 
which  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  305,  and  some  of  them  are  very  splendid.  'J'he 
ordinary  houses  are  of  wood  ;  the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean ;  and  Boursa  is  altogether 
a  very  fine  Turkish  city.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufactured  out  of  the  excellent  silk  and 
cotton  pr(xluced  in  the  ncighhourhnod ;  and  a  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo.  These  manufiicturos  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inhabit  the 
city  to  the  number  of  70(M1.  Moudanin,  which  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
may  be  termed  the  sea-port  of  Boursa,  is  a  town  built  of  wooil,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek 
sailors. 

Only  a  few  wretched  cottages  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  councils.  Those  humble  dwellings  are 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  ))lain  bordered  by  the  lake,  and  enclosed  by  wooded  hills, 
rising  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  yet  entire  circuit  of 
its  walls,  with  their  lofty  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  interior,  however,  presents  an  entire  contrast.  A  considerable  Turkish  town,  bearing 
the  name  of  Isnik,  had  been  built  out  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  and 
notliing  appears  hut  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  mosqin's  a\v\  palaces  are 
seen  nvervwiipro  variegated  with  columns  and  other  fragments  of  tlu!  more  ancient  edifices 
out  of  wliirh  tiiey  were  constructed. 

On  tuniMirr  tlie  eastern  bnundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  descry  another 
great  fallen  capital,  Nicoinedin,  the  modern  Is-Nikmid.  It  v/as  an  early  residence  of  tlie 
kings  of  Bitliynia  ;  but  its  liigliest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  ho  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once  to  a  rivalry 
with  Rome.  In  this  rliiiracter  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantinople,  and  all  its  orna- 
ments were  probably  carried  otf  to  embellish  this  new  residence ;  for  there  does  not  now 
remain  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  city.     Is-Nikmid,  containing  700  families,  has  the  appear- 
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aui;e  of  a  town  entirely  modern.    Hiniilar  has  been  the  fato  of  Chaiccdon,  bo  distinf^uiBhed 
in  ccrlesittstical  history ;  its  unoccupied  area  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards. 

Hcuturi  is  referred  to  Conf»''ntinople,  of  whicii  it  forms  entirely  a  suburb.  Pa-ssing,  there- 
fore, the  iloMphorus,  or  channel  of  ('onMtantinoplc,  we  reacii  the  Black  Sea  and  tliu  coast  of 
the  ancient  Bitiiynia.  It  is  described  as  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  intersected  with 
lofly  mountains  and  fertile  valleys ;  rich  in  firuita  and  wine,  and  abounding  in  noble  tbresta. 
I'hrough  this  region  the  Sakaria,  the  ancient  Sangarius,  aflcr  traversing  a  gicat  extent  of 
the  liiKli  interior  plains,  rolls  a  full  and  rapid  stream  into  the  gulf  of  Erckli.  A  great  part 
of  its  Tower  course  is  through  a  gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  bo«lered  on  each  side  by  rugged 
perpendicular  precipices,  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  very  lofly,  ond  pre- 
sents an  aspect  like  that  of  Sweden,  being  covered  with  noble  pine  trees,  above  which  rise 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains.  These  rugged  ond  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a  lorge  plain, 
in  the  heort  of  whicli  lies  Boli,  the  ancient  Iladrianopolis,  now  a  poor  town  of  about  ItWO 
houses,  and  twelve  mosques;  noted  for  the  mineral  boths  in  ita  vicinity.  Due  north  from 
Boli,  ot  the  foot  of  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  sea-port  of  Erekli  (Heraclea),  which  still 
carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  which  it  displayed  imder  ita 
original  name. 

Proceeding  eastward,  wo  enter  the  ancient  Paplilagonia,  an  elevated,  rude,  and  naked 
region,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  hut  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  Amasserah,  Ibrmerly  Amastris;  by  Gydros,  once  Cy torus;  by  Incboli; 
Inichi ;  but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium  of  the 
Euxine.  though  destitute  of  its  former  wealth  and  extensive  fisheries,  retains  still  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  souls,  carrying  on  an  export  trade  in  rice,  fruits,  and  raw  hides.  Docks  for 
the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a  great  scale.  The 
modern  metro|K>lis  of  oil  this  country,  however,  is  Kostambuul,  or  Kostamouni,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
lofly  ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircling  chain.  It  contains 
about  ir),(H)0  Turkish  and  i^OOO  Greek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  and  numerous  baths. 
On  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a  ruinous  castle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Comneni. 

Eastward  from  Kostnmboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  being  watered,  among  other 
rivers,  by  the  Kizil  Irinak  (Hulys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses,  by  a 
circuitous  line,  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  On  this  route  we  pass  Tash 
Kiupri,  with  40(M)  families  and  tliirteon  mosques,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  and  carrying  on 
some  manufactures  of  leatlier  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompciopolis,  and  presents  some 
beautiful  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  the  pines  in  this  neighbourhood  mea- 
sured sixteen  foot  in  circumference,  and  were  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to  bo  "  the  mast 
of  somogreat admiral;" but  they  are  lotl  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here,  also,  is  found 
Boiabad,  a  large  beautifiil  village,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  rivulet,  and  surrounded 
by  hills  and  groves.  Vizier  Kiupri,  beyond  the  Halys,  situated  in  a  rich  pastoral  district, 
has  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  it,  and  contains  2(MM)  inhabitants. 

A  route  almost  directly  east,  through  a  picturesque  moimtainous  and  woody  country,  leads 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxme,  and  to  Samsoun,  the  ancient  Ainisus.  This  city,  celebrated  first 
as  an  independent  Milesian  colony,  and  afterwards  as  a  residence  of  Mithridatos  and  Pompey, 
has  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  villages  are  inhabiteil 
by  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Cotistnntinoplo. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  no«'  traversing,  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  a  very  flat  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  in  many  places  highly  cultivated;  in  others, 
the  streams,  unable  to  reach  tlic  sea,  spread  into  swamps  and  mora-sscs.  Alxiut  tliirty  miles 
oast  of  Samsoun,  the  Ycshil  Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris,  ]X)urs  into  the  sea  nearly  as  large  a 
body  of  water  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  though  atler  a  mucli  shorter  course.  A  little  i)eyoiid  is 
the  Thermo<loh,  now  called  Termeh,  only  famous  as  the  spot  on  which  history  or  fnble  has 
placed  the  female  warriors  memorable  under  the  name  of  Amazons.  Faithor  on,  a  fine 
wooded  ridge,  which  has  formed  a  vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  of  Pontus,  approaches 
the  sea  at  Unieh,  the  ancient  jEnos,  a  dirty  wooden  town,  most  beautifully  situated,  and 
carrying  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton  stuffs,  fruit,  and  wine  from  the  interior.  To  the  east, 
through  a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  is  Kercsoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus,  a  town  of  7(M) 
houses,  with  a  ruinous  aspect;  and  Tereboli  (Tripolis),  about  half  this  size,  but  in  better 
condition.  At  length  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Comneni,  and  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Xenoplion  called  it  Trapczus,  from  the  oblong 
form  wiiich  it  still  retains.  Tiie  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded  and 
gloomy.  The  lofly  ancient  ramparts,  also  built  of  stone,  extend  along  two  deep  ravines  by 
whicli  the  city  is  defended ;  and  considerable  ruins  show  the  site  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
habitants are  estimated  ot  about  50,(X)f),  consisting  of  all  th*.-  races  that  inhabit  Turkey, 
mixed  with  the  more  varied  tribes  from  the  Caucasus.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  wine,  and  in  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manufacture. 

The  hiffh  and  wide  expanse  of  interior  Asia  Minor,  the  most  extensive,  though  by  no 
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ineanii  the  finest  or  moat  protluctive  portion,  remaini  to  bo  aurvcved.  The  general  charac- 
ter in  that  of  a  high  bare  tablo-lami,  bopfirt  with  lotly  ru\neii  or  mountAinN.  Btnuff  fur  the 
incMt  imrt  di-Htitnto  of  trees,  it  hai)  a  niiko<l  aspect.  Though  capable  of  jiiiccox  ifiil  ciiltiva- 
tioii,  tho  iniiolence  of  the  nativox,  nml  the  insecurity  of  property,  prevent  the  ruisiiiif  of  any 
adequate  Mupply  of  gtuin.  On  the  banks  of  ail  the  rivers,  however,  are  ricli  pf. -airv<i,  which, 
with  tho  open  country  in  general,  are  occupied  by  tho  nomadic  tribes  culled  Turkmans, 
whoHC  liahitH  iiro  olniost  wholly  Tartar.  Thoy  are  subject  to  little  prince?,  win/,  accordin;; 
to  circuniHliiMcca,  do  or  do  not  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Porte;  and,  according  to  im- 
memorial Hrythian  usage,  combine  their  pastoral  pursuitf  with  that  of  plundering  the  un- 
protected traveller. 

Interior  Asia  Minor  may  bo  divided,  though  without  any  precise  dcmnrration,  into  two 
portions,  western  and  eastern.  The  tornier  comprises  the  wide  range  of  tho  ancient 
I'hrygia,  with  tho  .smaller  bordering  districts  of  Galatia  on  the  north  and  Lycaonia  on  the 
south.  In  modern  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolia  and  Carumunia,  fmniing  the  interior 
of  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  the  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  the  pachalic  of 
Hivas,  or  Scbaste,  reaching  almost  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  western  division  contains  several  large  cities.  Kutaiah,  reckoned  its  capital,  is 
situated  amid  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  rivers  of  Ionia ;  and  the  whole  country 
around  forms  the  vast  mass  of  those  mountains.  Even  in  its  decay,  the  population,  amount- 
ing to  between  .'MMKM)  and  60,(KH(,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  carry  on  a  lucrative 
tra^e.  The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  streets 
adorned  with  many  handsome  fountains.  There  are  fifty  mosques,  thirty  public  baths  for  tho 
use  of  the  people  j  and  twenty  large  ktmns  for  tho  reception  of  travellers.  About  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  i.s  Eskishehr,  situated  on  two  rivers  that  ikll  into  the  Sakaria.  Around  it 
is  an  extensive  arid  plain,  the  same  on  which  Hultan  Soliman  was  defeated  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  was  the  ancient  Uorylojum,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  of  which  an  ancient 
one,  adorned  with  columns  of  ia8|)er,  still  remains :  it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  1  he  modern  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  tho  houses  are 
poor  and  ruinous.  On  the  other  side,  about  sixty  miles  due  south  fi-om  Kutaiah,  is  Atiimi 
Karahissar,  which  D'Anville,  on  somewhat  ecpiivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamea.*  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  called  here  Rai- 
der Dag,  and  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  12,000  families,  almost  entirely  Turkish,  who 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  black  felt,  and  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  opium ;  both  of  w  liich  form  articles  of  export. 

Tiie  great  road  through  Asia  Minor  runs  now  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  towards  the 
southern  coast.  On  this  route  is  Ak-shehr*  (tho  white  city),  the  ancient  Antiocliia  ad 
Pisidiam,  at  the  fof)t  «f  I'aurus,  whence  cold  winds  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon  the 
city ;  yet  it  contains  liiOO  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  ami  with  a 
mosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bujazct.  Farther  on  is  Ladik,  the  ancient 
I<aodicea  ('ombustu  :  but  this  k  now  a  poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  wliich  the  Turk.s  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

Proceeding  on  this  route,  a. id  oppronching  the  southern  line  of  mountains,  the  traveller 
reaches  Konieh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  was  Iconium, 
the  cnpitnl  of  Lycaonia ;  but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powerful  and  warlike  sultans  of  Koum;  which  it  continued  to  be  till  that  king- 
dom sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars.  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimens  of  all 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur;  mosques,  colleges,  baths,  gradually  crumblmg 
into  ruin.  There  are  twelve  large  and  alwve  100  small  mos(|ues:  those  of  Sultan  Seliin 
and  Sheik  Iliruhim  are  spacious  and  magnificent  structures;  the  marble  gates  also  of  liie 
Capan  Miulressu  and  other  oM  colleges,  richly  adorned  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  alVord 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  e.xtant  of  M-mrish  architecture.  Tlie  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  however,  had  contrilmttHl  lur>:ely  towards  its  ornament.  Among  these.  Air. 
Kinneir  remarked  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fully  equal  to  any 
ancient  sculpture  ho  had  ever  seen.  Tlie  modern  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  built  of 
wretched  brick  huts,  and  is  not  supposyd  to  contain  above  30,000  inhabitants. 

Fitly  miles  from  Konieh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Caraman,  or  Karman,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Iconium,  became  the  residence  of  a  chief  or  sultan  of  its  own  name ;  who 
reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  still  denominated  Cara- 
mania.  It  is  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Konieh,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  manu- 
fiicture  of  course  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Taurus,  Ceesarea,  and 
Smyrna. 

In  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  considerable  city. 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Galatia.  The  surrounding  pachalic  consists  of  a 
vast  plain,  abounding  in  fruits  and  pasturage,  but  scantily  supplied  with  grain.    It  is  covered 
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with  Turkmani,  from  who««»  roving  ho^leg  tho  Forte  in  vain  endeavours  to  exact  even  any 
r«);ular  tribute.  Their  principnl  chief  can  miinttir,  it  in  said,  lUt.tNN)  hnrMemen  under  his  ban- 
ner. Tho  moHt  curiouH  pnxhict  of  thJH  ropfion  la  tlic  An|i(ora  i^ont,  tho  hair  of  which  rivalH 
Hilk  in  fineneM).  This  l)oautiful  aninmi  thriven  only  within  a  hmitcd  tract  to  the  wcitwnrd 
of  the  IlalyR,  immediately  beyond  which  it  deifcncrates.  The  city  crowni  n  mnao  of  Hinall 
cminenccH,  one  of  which,  having;  on  its  aumniit  tlie  miw  ruinous  cniitic,  rcucmliieM  the  caiitle 
ruck  of  l<^liid)ur|{li,  boin((  perpendicubir  on  three  of  its  itidcs.  Tho  foundations  and  scat- 
tered fra((nient8  of  atoiit  ancient  editlcns  moy  still  be  traced,  but  nothing  more,  i'ococke 
estimated  the  population  at  1(N),00U  ;  Mr.  Kinncir  at  only  '2(MN)0.  Probably  (liu  actual  de- 
eroaso  has  been  considerable ;  as  tho  present  pacha  makes  a  monopoly  of  thti  f^raiii,  and  in 
various  ways  oppresses  the  inhabitants.  They  still,  howevt-r,  carry  on  a  manufacture  of  fine 
camlr'f,  from  the  goats'  hair  prcHlured  in  the  nci)(hbourhood. 

The  uastcrn  interior  of  Asia  Minor  does  nut  materially  ditfer  in  its  asjiect  from  the  west- 
ern ;  it  consists  of  wide  plaiiin,  liiiro  of  trees  and  (rrain,  but  rich  in  pastura^'c.  Subject  to 
its  roving  tenants,  the  Turkm;iiis,  the  frontier  districts  uro  also  exix)sed  to  inrruids  tVom  the 
Kurds,  a  lii  rco  people,  whom  we  hIiiiII  Hnd  in  their  native  Hfiifs  on  the  up|K>r  Tigris.  The 
lic'ipplo  of  L'njipaducia  were  conHi<lere(|  by  the  ancients  a.s  rude,  stupid,  and  uninformed  ;  but 
distinguished  us  rearing  a  breed  uf  excellent  horses;  they  still  retain  their  reputation  in  both 
respects.  In  modern  times  this  territory  bore  the  name  of  llouni,  or  Itimiyiah,  being  that 
;;iven  to  tho  kiufrdom  formed  by  tin!  great  Tiirkiwh  dyniisty  of  tho  Seljuks;  and  this  nuino  it 
retains,  though  the  I'orto  ranks  it  as  tho  piuliulic  of  Hivus. 

Tho  city  of  Sivas,  tho  ancient  Seliaste,  is  a  dirtv,  ill-lmilt  place;  tlio  inhabitants  coarsn 
and  rude,  without  any  other  inilustry  than  the  old  (.Hnpad(x3inn  occupation  uf  rearing  horses. 
'J'he  finest  city  in  this  part  uf  Ania  is  Tokat,  about  furty  miles  to  the  norlli-we.it  of  Hivus, 
ri.-iing  in  the  lonri  of  an  ainphithcatro  round  the  Imiiks  of  tho  Ycshil  Irmak.  Vessels  of 
copper  aro  hero  made  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourho<Kl ;  to  which  is 
lidded  the  manufacture  of  blue  morocco  and  of  silk  stuti's.  It  is  the  grf-at  cliiinnel  of  the 
itiland  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  communicating  by  caravans  witli  Diurbekir  and  with 
Smyrna,  and  sending  others  to  Boursa  and  Sinoiw.  These  resources  siipiwrt  a  [lopulation 
of  00,0t)0,  among  whom,  as  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  tho  Ariiieniuns  form  a  large  propor- 
tion. Proceeding  seventy  miles  in  tho  same  direction,  the  triivellcr  reaches  Amasia,  roman- 
tically situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  which  here  flows  in  a  narrow  valley  en- 
closed between  rocky  mountains.  Tlic  surrounding  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  produce? 
excellent  silk. 

Changing  our  direction  to  the  south-west,  after  a  course  of  eigliteen  miles  we  arrive  at 
U.skut  or  Ooscat,  a  city  raised  to  celebrity  in  modern  times  by  the  residence  of  the  pjwerful 
chief,  Paswan  Oglu.  lie  long  maintained  an  independent  dominion  over  all  the  cast  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices.  His  palace  occupied  an  immense 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  though  the  exterior  presented,  as  usual,  only  a  mass 
of  dead  wall,  the  apartments  were  richly  furnished,  and  profiisely  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  place  was  then  supposed  to  contain  16,0()0  iniiabitants,  chiefly  Turks;  but 
since  the  death  of  this  chief,  and  the  fall  of  his  house,  it  has  probublv  sustained  a  consider- 
able diminution.  Nearly  duo  south  from  Uskut,  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  snow- 
capped mountain  of  Argish,  stands  Kaissaria,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  and  called  tlion 
Muzaca ;  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Cojsarea  in  lionour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by 
Sapor,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  souls.  It  still  flourishes  by  the  product  and  ex- 
port of  cotton,  which  occupies  within  a  very  narrow  circuit  a  population  of  25,000.  [At 
the  close  of  August,  1835,  lilMK)  houses  were  destroyed  by  an  earthipiake,  which  injured, 
destroyed,  or  swallowed  up,  a  great  number  of  villages  in  tho  neighbourhood. — Am.  Ed.] 
To  the  south-east  is  found  Bostan,  the  ancient  Comann,  at  the  very  head  of  tho  Ki/il  Irmak, 
in  a  finely  watered  plain  covered  with  trees,  and  in  high  cultivation.  It  has  8000  or  0000 
people,  and  forty  flourishing  villages  under  its  juri.^diction.  Tho  vicinity  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  in  Asia,  and  allurds  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation.  To  the 
south,  in  Upper  Cilicia,  below  Alount  Tuiinis,  is  Marash,  capital  of  a  small  pachalic  of  the 
same  name,  which  immediately  borders  on  Syria. 

To  complete  tho  picture  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  still  to  survey  its  isles,  once  celebrated 
for  wealth,  beauty,  and  power,  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  state  of  desolation  than  even 
the  continent.  Cyprus,  interposed  between  Syria  and  Phenicia,  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  ttie  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous.  It  is  140  miles  in 
length,  by  63  in  breadth.  Tho  ('ypriotes  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate 
will  flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection.  Its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
iiDtwithstunding  the  imperfect  cultivation,  a  good  deal  is  exported.  Wine,  however,  may  bo 
considered  as  the  staple  product.  Tho  grapes  contain  the  richest  and  most  luscious  juice  of 
any  in  the  world ;  and  tho  wines  made  from  them  are  peculiarly  tinned  fur  their  generous 
.Tntl  restorative  qualities.  They  resemble  Tokay;  but  they  are  disliked  by  the  Knglish  ns 
having  a  sickly  sweetness,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  Its  fruits  are  also  delicious, 
particularly  the  orange  and  apricot ;  and  game  is  abundant.    All  these  gifts  of  nature,  how- 
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tinguished  for  iU  brave  stand  in  tlie  cause  of  independence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ths 
European  states,  from  local  considerations,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey. 

Scio  has  experienced  a  very  diflerent  fate.  Nature  had  rendered  this  spot  almost  a  para> 
dise.  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.Turner,  tliat  among  150,000  inhabitants,  there  were  not  above 
400  Turks.  Scio  had  become  a  great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration  at  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  aimed.  A  college  had  been  established,  to  which  resorted  the  youth  of 
opulent  families  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could  number  many  eminent  pro- 
fessors and  scholars.  All  this  prosperity  and  these  fair  prospects  were  in  one  day  destroyed. 
A  landing  having  been  eflected  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  Hydra  and  Samos,  the  Sciotes  made 
a  general  rising  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Unfortunately,  their  habits  had  been  those  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ;  while  their  shores,  unlike  those  of  Samos,  presented  no  barrier 
against  invasion.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  either  to  stop  or  resist  the  hordes  of  Asia, 
who  poured  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio  from  the  continent.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  was,  not  a  fight,  but  a  dreadful  and  general  massacre ;  the  unfortunate 
Sciotes  fleeing  for  shelter  to  the  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  the  interior.  Only  a  few 
escaped ;  25,000  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  For  the  survivors  was  reserved  a  fate,  if 
possible,  worse  than  death;  the  whole,  mcluding  opulent  citizens  and  ladies  of  high  rank, 
being  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna;  and 
Scio  became  at  once  a  desert. 

Mytilene,  or  Metclin,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  fame,  the  country  of 
Sappho  and  Alcosus,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At 
present  it  is  in  great  decay,  though  still  supporting  a  population  of  40,000,  half  of  whom  are 
Greeks.  These  it  maintains  by  the  trade  in  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not, 
however,  of  very  superior  quality.  Tenedos  is  a  small  rocky  island,  chiefly  memorable  from 
the  position  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
time importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  it  produces  a 
wine  more  iiighly  esteemed  than  any  other  in  the  Archipelago. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Provinces  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besides  forming  a  sort  of  debateuble  ground  with  Persia,  and  teing  beset 
on  all  sides  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and 
the  difliculties  of  approach,  a  strong  incentive  for  tlie  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume 
independent  power.  Although  they  possess  a  still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  more 
western  divisions,  they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monuments.  No  Greek  or 
Roman  kingdom  ever  possessed  such  a  firm  hold  of  this  region  as  to  rear  on  it  structures 
marked  by  that  high  architecture  and  those  durable  materials  which  elsewhere  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  com- 
posed of  earth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her 
grandeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  her  features  of  mountiiin,  river,  and  plain,  on  a 
vaster  scale,  though  not,  perhaps,  under  such  happy  and  beautiful  combinations,  as  on  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Ionia. 

We  need  scarcely  name  the  great  empires,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Nineveh,  the  earliest,  and  Babylon,  perha{M  the 
most  splendid  in  history,  erected  here  their  vast  capitals,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
world  to  subjection.  They  did  not,  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  that  established  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Internal  dissension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  inva- 
sion, had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  before  Hulaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This 
event  extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a  seat  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it 
into  a  mere  fi-ontier  and  provincial  district,  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It 
has  since  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powers  of  Persia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  outer 
bulwark  of  'their  respective  dominions,  than  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shall  begin  at  its  summit, — Armenia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancieiit  kingdoms  of  Asia,  and  has  almost  always  maintained  a  respectable 
and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
potentates,  its  inaccessible  site  prevented  it  from  being  entirely  absorbed  by  any  one  of  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanding  tribute  and  military  aid,  and  alloweJ  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranes,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a  conquering 
power,  and  its  career  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined 
legions  of  Rome,  led  by  LucuUus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  their 
humblest  tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bounds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arms,  her  rivalry 
enabled  Armenio  again  to  rear  its  head ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  revolutions,  it  preserved 
a  native  government,  until  it  was  finally  reduced  into  a  pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A 
part,  however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

Armeniei,  notwithstanding  its  fallen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its  rugged 
mountairs,  cultivated  valleys  and  even  large  cities.    Erzeroum,  which  ranks  as  the  capital, 
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is  rituated  on  one  of  its  highest  pointa.  The  climate  in  winter  is  intensely  cold :  snow  begins 
to  foil  in  August ;  and  covers  the  ground  firom  October  to  March.  Erzeroum,  however,  is 
oxceedinffly  nealthfiil,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile ;  yet  Major  Sutherland  has  perhaps 
over-rated  the  population  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  Armenians,  and  the  rest 
Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hassan  Kulaah,  a  small  town  defended  by  the 
strongest  castle  in  Armenia.  Kars,  to  tlie  north,  is  a  large  town,  fortified  under  Amunth 
III.  and  contiguous  both  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  firontier;  but  the  present  pacha  haa 
attached  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Akalzike,  which 
touches  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imiretta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
arable  district    The  latter  is  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  trade. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  the  foot  of  Ararat,  we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayazid,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  the  Arme- 
nians. It  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
30,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Van,  noted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  con- 
tests with  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  passage, 
admitting  two  persons  abreast ;  and  it  is  carefully  fortified,  in  the  Oriental  sWle,  with  a 
strong  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  surrounding  country  is  equally  beautiful  and  fertile ;  and 
at  two  miles'  distance  is  the  great  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  168  miles  in  circumference^ 
but  the  water  of  which  is  too  brackish  for  use. 

On  a  lower  level  than  the  region  now  described  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  Diarbekir. 
It  forms  a  high  table-land,  about  120  miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Its 
sur&ce  is  rugged,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  are  highly  picturesque,  beau- 
tifbl,  and  fertile.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a  bulwark  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  the  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
now  neglected  and  ruinous,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Kinneir  as  superior,  for  height  and  solid- 
ity, to  any  he  hod  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  the  mina- 
rets peering  above,  gives  to  the  city  a  peculiarly  grand  and  imposing  aspect.  It  ccmtains 
38,000  inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  West- 
em  Asia.  On  the  northern  extremity  is  Maden,  a  town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  surrounded  by  lofly  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  through  a  prodigious 
chasm  in  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  rich  in  metallic 
wealth,  from  which  Miulen  derives  its  importance.  They  produce  abundance  of  excellent 
copper,  some  iron,  and  even  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

Crossing  now  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Koordistan,  occupied  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  most  predatory  race  of 
all  who  infest  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities;  but  Betlia, 
on  the  northern  frontier,  forms  a  sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  narrow 
ravines,  branching  out  fh>m  a  perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  castle  is  erected. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  of  hewn  stone,  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  provisions ;  but  few  mercliants  venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and 
from  this  mountain  capital.  Although  Betlis  is  nominally  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Mooeh, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Koords,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
feudal  princes.  About  fitly  miles  to  the  south  is  Sort,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  so  named 
from  Tigranes,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Sert  is  a  large 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  even  a  moat 
These  chiefs  resemble  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans :  they  possess  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  they  treat  with  kindness  and  familiarity, 
and  are  regarded  with  reverence  and  afiection.  They  feel  unbounded  pride  in  their  pedi- 
gree, which  they  trace  back  to  the  age  of  Noah,  cherish  a  rooted  attachment  to  their  native 
soil,  and  a  hatred  of  strangers,  towanls  whom  they  observe  neither  faith  nor  humanity. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Betlis  is  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  has  been  made  by 
the  Turks  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill-built ;  but  the  district  contains  many 
fertile  spots  and  large  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armenians,  lb 
the  south-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the  small  pacha- 
lic of  Orfa,  marked  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  mountainous  part  of  Armenia  to  the 
sands  of  the  Syrian  desert  Its  capital  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eldessa,  a  city  of 
some  fiime,  both  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  when  the  arms  of'^the 
crusaders  placed  over  it  one  of  the  Courtenays,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  count.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  well  built,  with  a  magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  20,(K)0  souls.  A  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Harran, 
the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  aro  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  a  favourite  residence  of  Haroun  al  Roschid ; 
Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a  bridge  of 
boats;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeugnia,  a  small  castle  and  fort  formerly  the  great  Roman 
military  passage. 
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Descending  from  these  heights,  we  come  to  the  great  plain  between  the  two  rivers  called 
at  present  Algezira,  and  by  the  ancients  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Though  partly  rocky 
and  sandy,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  productive ;  but  beins  in  many  places 
occupied  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  others  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cultivation  is 
bestowed  upon  it  than  on  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  north.  Mousul  or  Mosul,  the  capital, 
is  a  large,  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  sensible  decline.  It  contains  about 
86,000  mhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures ;  and  carries  on  a  little 
trade.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  village  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  The  only  monuments  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lolly 
or  BO  perfect  A  rampart  may  still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
ibeae,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments. On  a  vast  plain  to  the  east  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mosul,  with  a  territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
has  been  formed  into  a  pachalic  by  itself. 

All  the  rest  of  this  country  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  the  upper  part  of  which, 
touching  on  Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  mountainous  character  of  that  province.  The  most 
northern  town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Roman  position  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
tolerable  repair.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  in  ranges  above  each  other, 
along  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  great  chain 
of  Mount  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  Dara, 
the  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  than  two  miles.  The  southern  gate 
is  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  are 
scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  by 
the  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  chain  of^  mighty  fortresses,  none  equalled  the 
strength  of  Nisibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  agamst  the  Parthians,  till  it  was  ceded 
to  them  by  treaty ;  after  which  the  Romans  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it.  Only  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  The  interior  is  filled  with  hil- 
locks of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tents  of  the  Koords  and  Arabs.  On 
the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  few  small  towns,  on  the  site,  however,  of  some 
Roman  stations ;  among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient  Circesium,  raised  to 
importance  by  Diocletian ;  and  Anna,  a  pretty  large  place,  which,  being  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  com- 
ing up  the  river  and  proceeding  across  to  Damascus. 

^tween  Anna  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the  rivers 
approach  to  within  fifty,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  enclosing  between 
them  that  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  now 
Irak  Arabi.  As  it  is  completely  a  flat  surface,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
during  the  wet  season,  rise  to  a  level  with  it,  the  irrigation  of  tlie  whole  region  is  practica- 
ble, and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  effected.  Hence  arose  an  extensive  and 
luxuriant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered  it  the  early 
seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  under  Persian  dominion  a  tribute  was  drawn  from  it 
equal  to  a  third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present,  the  luxuriant  harvests  which 
once  covered  this  plain  have  entirely  failed,  for  want  of  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
produce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  brush- 
wood ;  the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered  it,  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  bordermg  deserts.  "  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings;  and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food, 
amid  the  &llen  fragments  of  ancient  magnificence." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desolation  to  which  this  region  is  now  consigned,  the  tra- 
veller still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  the  trace  of  those  mighty  capitals,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  gave  to  it  a  lustre  unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
Bagdad  alone  retains  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tensive pachalic  which  bears  its  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
gay  and  romantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace 
remains ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  embel- 
lished Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  monuments 
of  that  period  are  the  gates  and  towers,  which,  even  in  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modern 
erection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  with  one  or  two  colleges  and 
minarets.  Almost  all  that  is  modem  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which 
die  name  excites.  The  streets  are  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass ;  and 
the  kizaars,  though  containing  accommodation  for  a  very  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means 
handsomely  fitted  up.  Bagdad,  since  its  capture  by  Hulaku,  in  1258,  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  caliphate,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the 
dc&teable  subjects  between  the  empires  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of 
both  were  exerted  for  its  possession. 
From  Bagdad,  we  proceed  by  a  direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  in  search 
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of  Babylon,  a  spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  almoit  unrivalled  interest  Here,  over  a 
space  extendini;  five  or  six  miles  in  every  direction,  are  spread  the  undoubted  remains  of 
tnat  ancient  "  glory  of  nations,"  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ever 
rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures ;  and  which  is  rendered  still  more 
imposing  by  the  awful  antiquity  to  which  its  origin  ascends.  It  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
least  its  splendour,  to  Semiramis,  whose  era  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  great 
empires.  Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Babylon  was 
thus  the  work  of  successive  ages;  but  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken  by 
each  in  its  erection  and  embellishment.  The  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty-five.  They  were 
865  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.  The  form 
of  the  city  was  thot  of  a  regulor  square,  with  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side ;  and  the  streets 
ran  in  straight  lines  from  gate  to  gate.  Among  the  structures  three  were  pre-eminent,  and 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  One  was  tiie  palace,  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
enclosed  within  three  successive  walls,  the  interior  of  which  was  covered  with  painting 
Near  it  was  the  second  wonder,  that  of  the  hanging  gardens.  These  were  raised,  it  is  said, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a  Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  the  bold  scenery  of  her 
native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  tame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  Having 
undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  ho  raised  masses  of  huge 
extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches,  and  covered  with  deep  earth,  which  not  only  pro- 
duced plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a  range  of  wooded  steeps,  similar  to  those  in  the 
mountains  of  Media.  Thirdly,  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belus,  was  a  still  more 
celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  tradition,  &ble,  and  history  are  strangely  blended. 
Though  dedicated  by  the  Babylonian  kings  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  it  traces  its  first  origin 
to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  men,  intoxicated  by  their  first  successful  achievements, 
formed  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reaching  to  the  skies.  Converted  into  the  shrine  of 
Belus,  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  rated  by  Herodotus,  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  5000  talents,  or  21,000,0001.  sterling. 
E!qually  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish  authorities  fix  at 
twelve  miles,  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being  four  miles  high. 
These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  sober  testimony  of  Strabo,  who  states  the 
height  at  a  stadium,  or  660  English  feet,  exceeding  only  a  little  that  of  the  highest  pyramid. 
Even  after  the  downfall  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued  to  be  the  most 
splendid  city  in  Asia.  Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  it,  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
pierhaps,  have  made  it  his  residence.  The  gradations  of  its  utter  decay  are  not  distinctly 
traced  by  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  this 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.  The  kings  of 
f?yria  chose  Seleucia ;  the  Parthians,  Ctcsiphon ;  the  Saracens,  Bagdad ;  and  each,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East,  sought  to  aggrandise  his  favourite  city  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  built  Babylon  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation : — "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there ;  the  dragons  howl 
in  her  pleasant  palaces."  Yet  even  now,  after  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  afler  so  many 
great  capitals  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  described  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  world ;  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency."  Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  into 
their  original  elements :  instead  of  walls  and  towers,  we  see  only  confused  heaps  of  earth, 
bricks,  and  rubbish ;  but  these  are  piled  almost  in  mountain  masses ;  and,  seen  afar  along 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  still  the  wonders  of  a  distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  careful 
survey,  has  described  four  remarkable  masses,  which  cannot  however,  without  some  diffi- 
culty, be  traced  to  the  ancient  structures.  The  first  is  a  large  mound,  called  by  the  modem 
inhabitants  the  mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  in  length,  800  in  breadth,  and  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  height  Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  much  probability,  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  the  hanging  gardens.  Afler  crossing  a  valley  some- 
what mure  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a  square  of 
about  700  yards,  evidently  the  site  of  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  structure.  Several  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  finest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches,  and  with 
some  remains  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  natives  cdled  it  the  Kasr,  or  palace,  and  its 
appearance  seemed  stron<rly  to  warrant  that  appellation.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  is 
another,  called  the  Mujelibe,  whose  sides  are  only  219  by  136  fret  in  length  and  breadth ; 
but  its  elevation  is  141  feet  greater  than  that  of  those  just  named.  The  summit  is  strewed 
with  various  fragments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts, 
bats,  and  owls.  From  two  of  them  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing  skeletons 
in  high  preservation ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  structure 
would,  upon  search,  be  found  similarly  filled.  These  relics  indicate  a  royal  cemetery,  of 
which  several,  particularly  that  of  Ninus,  are  mentioned  by  historians.  Mr.  Rich,  and  some 
other  travellers  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Belus,  or  Babel.  But  there  is  another 
mass,  of  vaster  dimensions,  about  ten  miles  distant  more  strongly  assimilating  with  the 
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aspect  which  we  sliould  conceive  that  famous  structure  to  present.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
762  yards  in  circuit,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet.  The  bricks  are  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, and  cemented  with  lime  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one  entire. 
It  has  some  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  high,  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  top.  In  short,  it  is  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  monument  of  Babylon,  and  would  have  unquestionably  corresponded  to 
the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  from  the  other  remains, 
which  causes  a  doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  the  vast  limits  of 
Babylon.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  immense  these  were,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  forti- 
fied territory  rather  than  that  of  a  city,  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh  so  striking 
an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  extraordinary 
structure  situated  without  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

Adjoining  to  this  remarkable  scene  is  the  modem  town  of  Hillah,  built  iti  both  sides  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  several  stately  caravanscraM  of  Baby- 
lonian brick,  well  regulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Bassora 
and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

Returning  to  Bi^dad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen  miles 
below,  the  ruins  of  two  great  capitals,  which  had  been  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon : 
Ctesiphon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ;  and  Seleucia,  by  the  Syrian  kings,  on  the  west. 
Of  Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  now  discoverable ;  but  Ctesiphon  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tauk  Kesra,  a  palace  of  Choeroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a  favourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  contains  in  the  interior  a  vault- 
ed hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  106  feet,  and  its  lofly  walls  are  seen  from  far  along  the 
plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a  single  village ;  but  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert,  occur  several  remarkable  places.  Meshed 
All  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  but  its  fame  in  the  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  tomb  of  All,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet.  This  tomb  forms  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  infidels  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  dome  which  surrounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
by  a  constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
transported  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a  place  of  such  antiquity,  that  from  it  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  It  was  enlarged  by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs ;  but  after  the  transference  to  Bagdad,  it  fell  soon  into  decay.  At  pre- 
sent there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated ;  a  plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneration.  Both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  powerful  is  that  of 
Montefidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  horse  into  the  field.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  after  having  for  so  long  a  space  enclosed  this  majestic 
plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  of  Coma.  The  combined 
stream  receives  the  name  of  Shat-ul-Arab,  amd  presents  still  some  remnant  of  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,  its  banks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  firuitti. 

On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassora,  or  Bussora,  a  great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  a  great 
part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations ;  and  intersected  by  canals  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  that  with  India,  is  carried  on  part- 
ly by  British,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  .500  tons  burden  can  ascend 
the  river  to  this  point.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000 ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  East.  They  have  not  expend- 
ed much  of  their  wealth  in  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
The  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  valuable 
merchandise  deposited  in  them ;  and  there  is  only  one  mosque  which  has  a  decent  appear- 
ance. 


CHAPTER  ra. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  south-west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Sect.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  Atpect. 

The  boundaries  of  Arabia  are,  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  separates  it  fivm  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,    On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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part  of  which  aeparatet  it  flrom  Berbenu  Aa  the  cooat  changes  its  direction,  it  haa  still  fur 
Home  time  thia  ocean  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  distant  shores  of  Malabar :  but  this  great 
sea  is  soon  narrowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  divides  Arabia  firom  the  south  of  Persia. 
A  line  drawn  firom  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  would  seem 
tlie  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  desert  which  stretches  to  the  nortli- 
ward,  and  is  of  a  character  so  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  has  always  been  referred, to  that  part 
of  Asia.  This  wilderness  forms  a  gulf,  as  it  were,  between  two  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
continent — Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  west;  and  the  once  great  empires  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  east.  This  tract  of  Arabia, 
continually  narrowing  to  the  northward,  is  finally  closed  at  an  angle,  as  it  were,  by  the  lofty 
mountain  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  especially  towards 
the  north;  but  if  we  close  it,  as  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmyra  and  Anna,  we  shall  then 
have  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  22°,  or  somewhat  more  than  1500  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  across  from  Mecca  is  not  less  than  20°,  or  1200  miles ;  but  this  is  narrowea  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  the  north- 
ward. With  these  dimensions,  under  such  a  climate,  and  in  a  position  so  central,  Arabia 
would  have  been  the  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  possessed  one  essential  element,  that  of 
water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  has,  for  the  most  pert,  ever  borne  the  character  of  desert,  for 
which  its  very  name  has  become  proverbial.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
particularly  tlie  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ;  but  in  general, 
over  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

The  privation  of  water,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all  coun- 
tries under  the  torrid  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  mountains. 
Lofty  chains,  like  those  of  Ararat  and  Imaus,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those  mighty 
streams  that  fertilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute  of  tracts 
ttwt  have  a  mountainous  character ;  but  these  present,  in  general,  only  lonj^  rocky  ridges, 
whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  waste.  Smai  and  Horeb, 
towering  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  famous  by  great  events,  form,  probably, 
the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hedjaz,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medina, 
are  found  the  Ramleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to  the  ancients 
the  name  of  the  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  character  appears 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjed,  or  central  district  Between  these  stony  ridges  are 
interspersed  what  are  called  leadis,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
sometimes  even  brilliant,  distinguishes  from  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen,  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  fovourable.  Along  the  whole  of  the  Re<l 
Sea,  indeed,  extends  a  belt,  called  the  Tehftma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary  barrenness. 
But  behind  this  Yemen  rises,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but  into  variegated 
hills,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.  Yet  even  this  tract,  though  distin- 
guished tor  beauty,  is  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  luxuriant  plains  of  other 
Oriental  countries. 

In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a  river  can  be  said  to  exist  Torrents  alone  are  seen  dashing  down 
the  rocks;  and  after  diffusing  verdure  over  a  valley  of  small  extent,  are  absorbed  in  the  sand. 
They  seem  never  so  copious  as  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  lake. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography, 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology,  * 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  I.  Sect  II.  p.  218. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

The  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  country  may  be  at  once  surmised  from  the 
name  ofits  two  great  divisions,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  Arabia  Dcserta.  A  third  portion  is  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  called  on  account  of  its  comparative  fertility.  Another  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  of  Happy  being  given,  is,  that  from  this  district  were  introduced,  by 
way  of  Egypt,  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon,  cassia,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  though  the  Arabs  are 
now  well  known  to  have  themselves  imported  them  from  the  East  Indies.  Forskal,  however, 
who  has  published  a  flora  of  this  particular  district  tells  us  that  an  almost  continual  drought 
Bnd_a  too  serene  sky  grievously  injure  the  soil,  and  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  To  this 
evil  may  be  added  whole  armies  of  locusts  ("  the  daughters  of  heat"),  which  everywhere 
devour  the  herbage ;  ^graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  tJie  corn-fields ;  and  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea,  that  impregnate  the  fields  with  salt  and  destroy  their  fertility.  Cryptogamic 
Plants  are  almost  wholly  wanting ;  tlie  Grasses  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  Littoral  plants  occupy  the  shore  in  a 
sandy  or  argillaceous  soil.  Campestral  Plants  (Campestres)  abound  more  as  you  approach 
the  mountains,  and  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.    There  are  perennial  pas- 
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tures,  yielding  Holoin  tnd  Panicum  dichotomum.  The  Phaaeolus  is  alone  sown  for  fodder, 
as  the  Trifolium  alexandrinum  is  in  Egypt  The  camel,  when  he  enters  the  woods,  luxu- 
riates on  Cucurbitaceous  and  Climbing  Plants. 

The  Cerealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  they  extend  to  the  mountains ;  art  aasist- 
ing  nature  in  the  formation  of  hanging  gardens  and  fields,  these  being  supported  by  walls 
and  earth  canied  thither.  Coffee,  esculent  plants,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  planted,  especially 
Wheat.  These  amphitheatres  of  fields,  supplied  with  water  by  cisterns,  afford  an  extraor- 
dinary and  novel  spectacle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plains  the  Holcus  Durra  (/f.  Sorghum) 
is  almost  the  only  bread-corn  cultivated.  Of  this  there  are  three  harvests  in  the  year ;  two 
months  and  a  half  sufficing  to  bring  the  grain  to  maturity.  The  first  crop  is  sowed  by  the 
natives,  the  two  next  sprin?  up  spontaneously ;  but  the  grain  can  onlv  be  secured  by  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  noise,  and  a  perpetual  watch,  to  drive  away  the  birds. 

The  forests  are  confined  to  the  mountains  and  adjacent  valleys.  In  all  Tehftma  (a  district 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea)  there  are  none  ex- 
cept at  Surdud.  These  mountain-trees,  though  exposed  to  the  most  powerful  winds,  grow 
straight  and  lofly :  they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Forskftl  enumerates  no 
less  than  eight;  Sceuro,  Keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  like  a  palm,  but  without  a  spatha, 
much  prized  on  account  of  the  delicious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to  per- 
fume a  whole  apartment  for  a  long  time,  if  placed  in  a  rather  moist  situation ;  Tomox  glabra ; 
Cynanchium  arboreum ;  Catha,  a  tree  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the  Coffee, 
the  Arabs  eating  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  many  virtues :  no  plague  can  come  near  tlie 
dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a  person  who  carries  a 
branch  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ;  and  Mserua,  besides  some  unknown  species.  Palms  inhabit 
the  sandy  plains  of  TehAma. 

The  gardens  of  this  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeing 
plants.     Thus  much  M.  Forskal. 

Rather  than  attempt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia, 
of  which  so  little  is  known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  few  of  the  plants 
which  are  most  valuable  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  peculiar 
to  the  country.  And  in  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 
Coffee  {fig.  570.),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  favoured  spot 
where  this  shrub  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection.  It  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  value.  Some  say  it  is  a  native  of  Upper 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Arabia ;  others  consider  it 
an  aboriginal  of  Yemen.  Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  sponta- 
neously in  Abyssinia,  being  found  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  Caffii  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  that  country,  indeed,  it 
has  been  considered  to  be  cultivated  from  time  immemorial; 
and  the  same  author  assures  us  that  the  Gailee,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Africans,  in  their  incursions  into  Abyssinia,  being  obliged 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  corry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  but 
coffee,  roasted  until  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  permit  its  being  rolled  up  in  balls  and  put  into 
a  leathern  bag.  One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  during  a  whole  day's 
fatigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  meal  of  meat.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  from  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted 
with  coffee ;  and  it  is  from  Arabia  that  the  islands  of  the  East  and  the  islands  of  the  West 
have  derived  it,  where  it  is,  perhaps,  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Arabia 
itself.  We  can,  at  best,  form  but  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  grown,  from 
that  which  is  exported  to  Europe :  for  all  Arabia  yields  to  Europe  annually  only  l,.'jOO,000  lbs. 
weight;  while  St.  Domingo  has  in  one  year  exported  71,665,187  lbs.,  Surinam  1.5,387,000 
lbs. ;  and  other'  American  islands,  and  even  Persia,  and  Suez,  have  greatW  exceeded  in  ex- 
port the  quantity  derived  from  Arabia.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of*^  forty  or  fifly  feet, 
with  a  stem  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  flowers, 
and  red  berries,  are  too  well  known  in  the  stoves  of  our  own  country  to  need  description. 

The  Mocha  CoflTce,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cultivated  in  Arabia  are  called,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  coffee  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  of  the  grain ;  the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
assumes  a  rounded  form,  for  want  of  the  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
given.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  ^thering  the 
Mocha  coffee,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants.  The  best  sort  is  grown  on  the  mountains  of  Hadje,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Beit-el-fakieh,  a  spot,  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a  description  in  the  first 
volume  of  Vot/age  en  Arable,  by  Niebuhr.  "  My  travelling  companions,"  says  he,  "  whom 
I  had  expected  to  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardens  on  the  mountain  where  the  coffee 
grows.    I  followed  them  thiUier  the  next  day,  taking  a  nearly  east-south-east  direction, 
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towards  Kunm ;  and  I  overtook  them  at  Bulgose,  one  of  the  villagee  which  principally  de 
pend  for  fubiiitence  on  the  culture  of  coffee.  Neither  aaaea  nor  muleH  can  be  uied  in 
climbing  tlieae  mountain* :  it  is  necoaaary  to  ascend  the  steep  places  by  a  road,  which,  beinff 
only  mended  at  wide  intervals,  is  extremely  bad.  To  me,  however,  who  had  just  quitted 
tlie  arid  and  sandy  plains  of  TehAma,  where  I  had  been  accuHtomed  to  walking;,  it  appeared 
delightful,  as  I  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  which  formed  the  principal  planta- 
tions of  coffee. 

"  It  was  only  near  Kahhme  that  I  had  seen  a  single  small  hill  of  thoae  long  and  pentagonal 
stones  that  I  have  formerly  deiicribed ;  but  hero  a  great  portion  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
consist  of  this  sort  of  stone;  the  detached  rocks,  likewise  composed  of  it,  presented  a  strik- 
ing appearance,  CHpccially  where  water  was  trickling  fVom  the  summit  of  the  rocks,  and 
formed  cascades  which  appeared  as  if  supported  on  little  upright  columns.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
tach these  stones  fVom  the  rocks,  and  they  are  used  to  make  steps  on  the  road,  as  well  as 
for  the  walla  with  which  it  is  needful  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  the  coffee  is  ^rown,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains ;  fVom  which  it  appears  tlut  these  stones  are  very  serviceable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

"  The  tree  that  produces  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It  was  covered  with  flowera 
near  Bulgose,  whicii  diffused  an  agreeable  scent.  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on  platforms, 
one  above  another.  Some  are  only  watered  by  rain :  in  others  there  are  large  reservoirs 
(BirkeO  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distributed  over 
all  the  beds,  where  the  trees  are  generallv  grown  so  close  together,  that  the  sun  cannot 
make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  irrigated,  bore 
fhiit  twice  a  year:  but  that  the  beans  ripened  only  once;  those  of  tlie  second  crop,  whicli 
did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first." 

Balsam,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Gum,  Aloes,  Senna,  and  Tamarinds,  are  other  staple 
commodities  of  Arabia,  tliat  have  given  the  country  a  name  and  a  rank  among  commercial 
nations.  The  Balsam  {Amyris  Opobaltamum  or  gileadtntit,  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other) 
has  already  heen  noticed  when  treating  of  Palestine ;  it  being  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Arabia  to  Mount  Gilead.  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of  Juniperus 
lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia), — and  was  extensively  em- 
ployed in  their  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  best  from  Arabia,  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  present  day  for  their  incense.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  plant 
affording  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  there  called  Liban  or 
Oliban.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
true  Olibanum  is  the  gum  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Boswcllia  serrata  of  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  and 
the  frankincense  it  yields  was  very  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  Arabians,  and  thence  sent  to 
different  countries. 

Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin  which  is      a  a    672 

supposed  to  exude  from  the  Amyris 

Kataf  of  Forskiil.    Gum-arabic,  as 

it  is  called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 

arabica  (^g.  571.),  (of  which  an 

excellent  figure  is  given  by  Dr. 

Roxburgh,)    and    probably    many 

other    mdividuals    of    the    same 


Acacia  Arabica. 


Aloe  Boccolrina. 


genus. 

Of  the  Aloes,  the  Aloe  officinalis 
of  Forskal  is  mentioned  by  that 
author  as  the  species  which  affords 
the  famous  Eaat  Indian  Aloes,  called 
Soccotrine  Aloes:  the  same,  pro- 
bably, as  the  Aloe  Soccotrina 
(Jg.  572.)  of  De  Candolle,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  Perhaps  the  same  species  exists  in  Africa.  In  the  presence  of 
six  species  of  this  genus  as  mentioned  by  Forskal,  of  several  Stapelias,  and  some  Mesem- 
bryanthemo,  Arabia  has  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Arabian  physicians  first  made  known  the  valuable  properties  of  Senna  as  a  medicine, 
and  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  foliage  of  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forskal. 

Tamarinds  arc  tlie  fruit  of  Tamarindus  officinalis,  a  beautiful  tree,  now  cultivated  in  all 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  fruit. 

The  fruits  of  temperate  and  warmer  climates  are  equally  grown  in  Arabia.  Gourds  and 
Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Almonds,  Filberts,  Pears, 
Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  even  the  Mangosteen. 

SuBSKOT.  2. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  Arabia  is  nearly  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Northern  Africa  and 
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Caspian  Russia  j  nor  is  it  posnililo,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to  detect  tlio  sliglit  varia- 
tions in  thu  productions  of  countries  artiflcially  separated  by  man.  Arabia,  in  common  with 
the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Africa,  Persia,  and  Western  fiidia,  possesses  the  Camel  and 
the  Dromedary,  to  which  travellers  also  add  Lynxes,  Jackals,  Ilvenus,  Monkeys,  Jerboas, 
and  various  I'antiiors.  Information  so  desultory  and  vague  is  of  little  value,  as  leading  to 
no  correct  knowledge  of  the  mrticular  species  mtcnded. 
The  Arabian  horses  (,ftg.  573.)  are  well  known  to  bo  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  the  idea 

that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as  asserted 
by  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded.  Major 
Ismith  is  of  opinion  that  this  noble  animal  was  abori- 
ginal in  (ireut  Tartary.  In  no  country  is  he  more 
esteemed,  or  are  his  tacultics  in  conse<|uence  more 
developed,  than  in  Arabia.  The  wandering  Arab  of 
the  desert  places  his  highest  felicity  in  his  hones, 
and  is  so  attached  to  them,  that  thev  are  more  his 
companions  than  his  servants.  It  is  by  these  tribes 
that  nearly  all  the  horses  are  bred ;  and  tliey  are 
known  under  two  denominations,  Kadetchi  are 
liorses  of  an  unknown  race,  and  kochlani,  those 
whose  genealogy  is  known  for  2000  years :  this  race, 
they  assert,  originated  from  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  establish  the  genealogy  of  a  kochlani, 
the  most  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  formalities  and  certificates  required,  aa 
defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  The  horses  of  this  noble  race  are  sold  at  enormous  prices, 
but  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  the  Arabs  to  part  with  the  mnres.  An  Arabian 
will  generally  carry  his  master  from  eighteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire 
little,  and  possess  in  the  most  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigour,  and  ad- 
mirable temper. 

Locusts  in  vast  numbers,  and  of  diflerent  species,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  have  emigrated,  at  distant  intervals,  to 
Sicily  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Europe. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeoffraphij. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason  foi 
surprise  at  the  little  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  the  oid  of  scripture,  we  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  record ;  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  modem  Arabian  sheik.  In  the  Isiimaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  we  find  tiie  same  combination  of  plunder  and  traffic  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  occupation  of  their  countrymen.  The  borders  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, where  it  merges  into  the  fertile  territory,  became  ultimately  the  seat  of  several  demi- 
Arabian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence.  Foremost  among 
these  were  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea ;  countries  which,  besides  their  other  ad- 
vantages, appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a  portion  of  the  transit  trade  with  India.  The 
most  brilliant  and  distinguished  part  of  Arabia,  however,  was  that  designated  "  the  Happy," 
and  called  Salxea,  and  in  scripture  Sheba.  Adding  to  its  own  productions  the  myrrh  and 
balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Berbera,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  dep6t  for  the  gold, 
spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of  India  and  tropical  Africa,  which  appear  even  to 
have  been  ollen  considered  by  the  ancients  as  its  native  products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of 
this  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  appear  to  have  olways  been  the  most  active  mer- 
cantile navigators  of  tlie  Eastern  seas. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  of  that  long  era  which  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia  pre- 
served its  interior  pastoral  state,  while  its  relations  with  foreign  nations  were  confined  to 
commerce  and  to  petty  marauding.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unaffected  by  those 
great  events  which  changed  the  iiite  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  until  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  ero,  that,  after  a  singular  revolution,  it  came  forth  witli  a  mighty 
sweep  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  tiie  cor- 
ruption and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  church,  all  favoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  fiinaticism. 

Mahomet,  after  being  for  years  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting 
under  his  standard  all  the  nomadic  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  that  standard  waved  triumphant  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  regions  beyond  the  Oxus.  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind  a  new  charac- 
ter,—dark,  gloomy,  severe, — combining  a  hard  austerity  with  a  voluptuous  indulgence,  ond, 
except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art  and  science.  The 
caliphs  who  first  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  the  most  extensive  empire  on  tlie  globe, 
still  retained  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  Arab  pastoral  life,  with  tlie  ascetic  self-denial  of 
saints  and  religious  teachers.    The  messenger  who  brought  to  Omar  the  tidings  of  the  ca()- 
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ture  of  Alexandria,  found  him  aleepinff  amonff  the  hegg^n  on  the  ■tope  of  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  The  wealth,  however,  wnicn  flowml  In  fVom  every  quarter,  loon  pmducml  their 
uaual  oflbct  of  exciting  a  taiitn  for  pomp  and  picaiiure.  The  court  of  the  caliph  acquire<l  an 
almost  niBffic  splendour;  while  poetry  and  the  iciencea,  rejfarded  with  contempt  and  horror 
by  the  earliciit  of  theiie  militant  apoatlea,  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  under  tno  patronage 
uf  llaruun  al  Rasohid  and  Almamoun.  Bv  that  time,  however,  the  rude  rocks  and  desert 
sands  of  Arabia  had  ceased  to  bo  regarded  as  a  fit  residence  for  the  opulent  commanders  of 
the  fhithful.  They  had  transferred  their  residence  to  Bagdad,  within  the  old  and  fhvourite 
seat  of  empire,  on  the  rich  Metopotamian  plain.  Thus  lefl  to  herself,  Arabia  seemii  to  have 
resumed  her  natural  and  original  character,  even  long  before  the  court  of  Bagdad  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  o?  Tartar  invasion. 

Arabia  was  thus  again  detached  fh)m  other  countries,  and  restordd  to  her  pristine  state  of 
rude  and  roving  fVeenom.  Her  coast,  however,  suflbred  severely  iVom  the  extended  domina- 
tion of  the  Turks,  who  two  centuries  ago  had  occupied  its  western  ports  as  far  us  Mocha,  and 
established  a  system  dostrtictive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  they  had  so  long  enjoy- 
ed. The  dccMne  of  that  empire,  flrat  felt  in  its  extremities,  enabled  the  Arabian  sheiks  to 
regain  their  independence. 

A  fresh  fermentation,  similar  to  the  former,  during  the  last  century  agitated  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  A  prophet  of  obscure  birth,  Abdul  Wahab,  appeared,  alxtiit  1720,  nnd  drew 
numerous  followers.  His  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Muliumetan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  whicli  hod  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  divino 
honours  from  being  paid  to  any  human  object,  even  to  Mahomet.  I  Jltifnatcly,  perhaps,  he 
has  only,  by  bccnnung  a  prophet  himself,  added  one  to  its  superstitiond.  Ho  does  not 
nppear  m  the  firxt  instance  to  have  contemplated  the  diffusion  of  his  tenets  by  force.  But 
Ibn  8aoud  or  Sehoud,  a  yoimg  ond  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  by  religious  prosulytism 
or  political  ambition,  not  only  espoused  the  Wahabite  tenets,  but  undertook,  by  the  sword, 
to  compel  mankind  to  eini)rauo  them.  Successively  con(|ucring  ond  incorporating  the  little 
surrounding  commimiticM,  he  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors  of  the  Nedsjod,  tho 
central  ana  purest  sent  of  the  Arabian  manners.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  sacretl 
cities  of  Mcccu  and  Medina ;  and,  extending  his  conquests,  thrcatcno<l  at  once  Moclin,  Cairo, 
nnd  Damufciia.  Perhaps  hu  and  his  successors  might  have  establixhed  a  new  empire  over 
the  East,  had  they  not  k^cn  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  That  chief,  directing  with  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  more 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatch  for  the  militant  apostles  of  the  desert.  He  drove 
them  from  Mecca  nnd  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
son,  puraucd  tlieni  down  to  Dcraiyc,  the  capital,  which  ho  took,  makmg  prisoner  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Saoud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A  situation  so 
remote,  however,  girt  with  so  wide  a  circle  of  desert,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
Wahabites,  who  watch,  probably,  a  more  favourable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  another 
invasion  of  the  more  favoured  regions  by  which  they  are  on  every  side  surrounded. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Oeography, 
Arabia  is,  and  has  been  ftom  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and  petty 
lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a  sort  of  supremo 
independent  power  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The  sway  of  the  father  of  a  family, 
the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most 
f-trongly  felt  among  the  Arabs.  Each  little  community  is  considered  as  a  family,  the  head 
of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest.  These,  in  the  course  of  succession  or 
migration,  are  split  into  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
on  each  other;  but  their  genealogies  are  carefully  counted,  and  the  representative  of  the 
senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  The  repub- 
lican form,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  has  never  been  known  or  even  attempted 
in  Arabia ;  but  a  certain  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  great  sheik  or 
"  sheik  of  sheiks,"  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a  certain  family,  but 
out  of  that  family  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  from  general  favour  or  the 
opinion  of  merit.  This  sway,  however,  can  never  be  said  to  assume  a  feudal  aspect,  or 
enable  him  to  summon  the  other  chiefs  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in  his  rocky  castle,  or 
roaming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  the  expanse  of  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent 
of  every  other  human  power.  Individual  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to  flock  in 
considerable  numbcre  to  the  standard  of  some  successful  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring 
adventure  or  rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  collect  some  thousands  of  firee- 
booters,  sufficient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route  near  which  they  hover. 
On  that  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  tract  along  the  Euphrates, 
large  moving  encampments  continually  pass  to  and  fVo,  observing  the  progress  of  the  traveller 
ana  the  caravan,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fovourable  juncture.  In  the  interior, 
among  the  Bedoween  canips,  this  warlike  temper  vents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  con- 
flicts with  each  other.    Twice  only,  men  of  powerful  and  SHpiring  genius  have  succeeded 
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in  uniting  together  these  multitudinous  tribe*,  who  then  formed  armies  which  the  mightieiit 
kingdoms  of  Asia  attempted  in  viiin  to  rciiist.  Thene  eruptions,  however,  were  only  transient, 
and  even  that  of  the  tiillowon  of  Mahomet,  thouffh  it  altered  tlie  aspect  of  tlio  rest  of  tliu 
world,  loll  Arabia  itself  almost  wholly  unchangiHl. 

Yemen  forms  an  exception  to  this  proud  and  aristocratic  independence  of  the  Arabian 
tribes,  in  a  di'>trict  diitinguiihiid  fVom  all  the  rest  by  iu  populouaneaa  and  fertility.  The 
Inwm  of  Hana,  who  succeeded  to  the  govenmiunt  upon  the  expulnion  of  the  Turks  in  KKMI, 
has  establishfd  a  government  formed  strictly  upon  the  nuidel  of  the  despotic  kingdoms  ul' 
Asia.  He  claims  an  authority  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  demands  fVum  his  subjects  tli(< 
most  unqualified  suhmimion,  and  the  extreme  abuse  of  his  power  can  only  be  chocked  by 
the  der))erato  expedient  of  despotism  and  strangling,  lie  governs  the  districts  and  towns 
by  dnhiB  and  »uh-dolai,  raiscMl  usually  fVom  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  |)a»«iive  instruments  of 
his  will.  Homo  trai'OB  yot  remain  uf  Arabian  indcpundence  in  the  cadin  and  the  college  of 
juHtice,  without  whom  no  sentence  of  dcatli  can  bo  pronounced.  Though  they  are  apiwinted 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  sovereign,  this  last  preriif/ative  is  one  which  he  seldom  ventures 
to  exercise,  and  their  decisions  are  said  to  bo  often  distinguished  by  a  high  degreo  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  lndu$try. 

The  industry,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  very  briefly  described. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  soil  of  Arabia  is,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  arid  and  barren.  In  a  great  part  of  its  surfkce  no  grain  can  be  raised  at  all,  and  in 
others  only  that  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  tThourra,  which  in  the  general  food  of  tli" 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  The  Arabs,  notwitlistanding  their  natural  diaadvantagrx 
and  their  wandering  life,  display  in  some  quarters  considerable  industry  in  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  rills  with  which  their  valleys  are  relVcshed.  In 
Yemen,  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive.  TorraccH  are  formed, 
and  dikes  constructed  to  retain  the  waters,  which  are  also  raised  fVom  wells  by  the  labour  of 
the  hand  to  irrigate  the  fields;  for  tlio  use  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with 
■o  much  more  ease  and  effect,  has  never  been  imported  tVont  Egypt.  But  the  most  interesting 
culture  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  the  coffee  tree,  which  has  now  become  a  necessary 
of  life  over  a  sreat  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  plant  grows  at  a  considerable  heighi, 
where  it  can  be  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a  measure  of  coolness;  to  promote  which,  it 
is  oflon  fenced  round  with  other  trees.  The  coffee  has  been  triinHplantcd  with  success  to 
other  climates,  particularly  tlie  Island  of  Bourbon  and  the  West  Indies,  where  most  of  thut 
consumed  in  Britain  is  now  grown.  None,  however,  bus  ever  rivalled  in  quality  the  coffcii 
grown  on  its  native  bills.  That  of  Bourbon  ranks  second,  though  still  at  a  groat  distance. 
Its  value  here  is  derived  fVom  culture,  for  the  wild  coffee  is  altogether  unpalatable.  The  date 
is  extensively  produced,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  pcnnlo.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  the  moat  agreeable  of  all  the  odoriferous  woods,  is  collected  m  the  neighlmurhood  of 
that  city,  and  thence  transported  to  the  different  Elastcrn  countries.  In  Yemen  it  is  used  only 
as  a  prrfiinie,  and  in  Egypt  is  burnt  as  firewood  in  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  ifio  ngrneabln 
odour  which  it  communicates  to  the  dishes.  The  incense  and  myrrh,  fbr  which  southern 
Arabia  is  famous,  are  found  there  only  in  small  quantities,  and  are  chiefly  brought  fi-om  tlie 
opposite  African  coast. 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives,  a  race  wholly  pastoral  and 
wandering,  have  cultivated  with  care  and  success  the  breed  of  the  nobler  species  of  animals. 
The  horse  of  Arabia,  as  to  switlncss  and  beaiitv,  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other 
species  in  the  world.  This,  as  already  observed,  is  maintainem  by  an  almost  fantastic  atten- 
tion to  their  birth  and  training.  The  camel,  which  seems  created  expressly  for  the  sofl  soil 
and  thirsty  plains  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that  country,  and  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thence  to  the  wide  tracts,  of  similar  character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  north- 
ern AfVica.  Even  the  ass  is  hero  of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  pre- 
ferred for  travelling  to  those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  for  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  species  of  drudgery. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite  common 
fabrics  for  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early  celebrity,  of  which 
only  faint  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India  were 
transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  desert 
glittered  with  pearls  and  gems;  and  majestic  cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  the 
waste.  Now  that  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  taken  a  different  channel,  the  maritime  com- 
merce is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  export  of  cofl^ec,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
Hindoetan.  This  intercourse,  afler  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the 
English,  when  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active  rivalry  of 
the  Americans,  who,  though  they  give  a  higher  price  for  the  commodity,  bring  it  to  Europe 
thirty  per  cent,  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  is  now  estimated  at  16,000  bales. 
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of  305  Ibe.  eacli.  Aden  exports  gum  arable,  myrrh,  and  fVankincense,  cliiefly  brought,  how- 
ever, from  Berbera.  Besides  this  maritime  trade,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  a  com- 
mercial tie  between  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents ;  for  the 
numerous  devotees  who,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither,  scruple 
not  to  combine  with  their  pious  object  a  good  deal  of  profane  traffic,  which  is  made  at  least 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  social  existence  of  the  Arabs  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkably  interesting,  as  it  presents, 
almost  unaltered,  an  image  of  what  human  society  was  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  whole 
going  out  and  in  of  the  patriarchs,  their  feelings  and  habits,  as  described  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  are  found  unchanged  in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  sheik.  A  recluse  and  monotonous 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  distance  from  great  cities,  and  from  all  the  scenes  where 
rivalry  and  tiie  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  inspire  the  spirit  of  change,  has  left  the  veneration 
of  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  antique  habits,  to  operate  in  full  force. 

The  Arabs  are  of  small  size,  spare,  and  even  meagre.  They  are  less  distinguished  by 
strength  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nations  surpass  them  in  horsemanship,  and  they  arc 
alike  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  latterly  of  the 
musket,  since  its  manifest  superiority  has  introduced  that  weapon.  Their  complexion  is 
sallow ;  a  defect  which  some  endeavour  to  cover  by  staining  their  whole  body  of  a  brownish 
yellow  colour  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  henna. 

The  Arabs  are  not  only  temperate,  but  extremely  abstinent.  Animal  fbod  is  scarcely  used 
at  all :  even  among  the  rich  there  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet ;  the  milk  of  their 
camels,  with  its  several  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  article  with  which  they 
season  their  bread.  Among  the  rich,  this  bread  is  composed  of  rice  imported  from  abroad, 
and  which  they  boil  into  pilau,  and  serve  up  in  a  large  wooden  plate ;  but  the  body  of  the 
nation  are  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  such  as  can  be  made  from  the  irhmirra.  This 
abstemiousness,  no  doubt,  arises  chiefly  from  necessity ;  but  tlie  higher  ranks  seem  also  to 
value  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  those  habits  of  delicacy  and  cleanliness  on  which  they 
pride  themselves.  Any  of  those  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  excesses  of  the  table  are 
apt  to  produce,  are  marked  by  them  with  the  deepest  disgrace ;  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  having  so  exposed  themselves,  have  fled  their 
country,  never  to  return.  Though  coflee  is  little  valued  in  its  native  district  of  Yemen, 
where  they  drink  merely  an  infusion  of  the  husks,  it  :i  the  favourite  liquor  in  eastern 
Arabia,  and  over  the  desert.  They  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  which  appeared  to  Niebulir  to 
preserve  the  flavour  better  than  grinding  it  in  a  mill. 

The  dress  of  the  Arabians  is,  in  its  outline,  extremely  simple,  though  set  ofl',  among  the 
rich,  with  ornaments  somewhat  varied  and  fantastic.  A  piece  of  linen  over  the  shoulder, 
another  round  the  middle,  a  girdle,  with  a  jambea  knife,  form  the  attire  of  ordinary  Arabs 
during  the  day,  and  their  bedclothes  when  asleep.  Some  wear  only  drawers  and  a  shirt. 
Their  sandals,  sometimes  of  wood,  cover  merely  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  head-dress  is 
the  part  c;»  wliich  they  bestow  a  lavish  profusion  of  covering  and  ornament,  regardless  of 
comfort,  convenience,  or  any  adaptation  to  the  climate.  Persons  of  fashion  wear  often  as 
many  as  fifteen  caps,  piled  one  above  another,  and  some  of  thick  cloth.  This  mass  is  sur- 
mounted with  one  very  splendid  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  always  a  sentence 
of  the  Koran  worked  into  it.  A  muslin  turban  is  then  wrapped  round  the  whole,  the  ends 
of  which,  flowing  loosely  upon  the  shoulderw,  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver  fringes. 

The  chiefs  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  aristocratic  feelings,  and  dwell  on  tlieir 
high  descent  with  a  pride  as  lofty  as  ever  prevailed  in  feudal  Europe.  This  dignity  is  the 
more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  any  monarch.  It  is 
founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clans, 
view  every  sheik  as  the  natural  head  of  a  race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  traced  back  for 
thousands  of  years.  A  sheik  of  an  ancient  Arabian  family  would  not  exchange  his  title  for 
that  of  sultan.  Another  hereditary  Arabian  dignity  is  that  of  sheriffe,  or  descendant  of  Ma- 
homet, marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  tt  different  class,  more  widely  difRised,  and  descending  often  to  the  poorest  among 
the  people.  When  th''^  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  the 
highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  are  the  twelve  families  of  the  Koreish,  who 
can  establish  by  undoubted  proof  their  descent  from  tlie  immediate  officc-bnarors  under  Ma- 
homet. In  general,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the  chii-fs  of  the  desert 
as  a  mixed  and  debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with 
themselves. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Arab  character  consists  in  the  combination  of  hospi- 
tality and  robbery,  which  are  practised,  the  one  most  liberally  and  generously,  the  other  in 
the  most  deliberate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towards  strangers  that  these  opposite  dis- 
positions are  exercised  ;  and  the  alternative  of  good  or  ill  treatment  often  depends  on  very 
nice  particulars.    The  rich  traveller,  who  journeys  in  caravan  over  the  open  plain,  is  ron- 
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sidered  as  a  rightibl  prey ;  while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  a  dei 
ing  protection,  acquires  an  irresistible  cluun  to  it.    The  being 


y,  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  solicit- 

„  ,  .      .  .._ ...     _._e  being  once  admitted  to  partake 

common  bread  and  salt  is  a  sure  pledge  of  safety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
means,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  ot  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary.  A  change  of  cir- 
cumstances otlen  renders  the  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings.  He  who, 
under  the  domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavish  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  the  open 
plain,  be  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  thing,  enters 
with  confidence  the  tent  of  his  enemy,  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In 
the  daily  habits  of  life  the  generous  feeling  predominates.  A  Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  to 
his  meal  before  the  door,  hesitates  not  to  invite  the  passenger  to  share,  witliout  consideration 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

The  right  and  practice  of  private  vengeance,  always  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and  in 
irregular  governments,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  heigiit,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  Tiie  fastidious  pride  of  the  high  Bedouins  lays  them  open  to  many 
fantastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  To  say  to  such  nn  one,  "  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  "  The 
wrong  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  forms  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  efface.  Even  for  one 
to  spit  in  tlie  presence  of  another  is  deemed  a  provocation  that  calls  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  murder,  the  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  are  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the  friends 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  against  the  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  least  tlie  highest  whom  their  swords  can  reach.  Thus  the  dis- 
tinguished Bedouins,  especially  when  they  visit  the  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tolerates  and  admits  a 
composition  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  tlie  Arab.  It  is  "the 
price  of  blood,"  upon  the  acceptance  of  which  the  deadly  feud  is  appe.-iscd.  Such  a  com 
pensation,  however,  is  of  course  considered  as  very  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
the  exaction  of  the  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted. 

The  Arab  is  ceremoniously  and  ostentatiously  polite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they 
shake  hands  more  than  ten  times,  often  with  fiuitastic  and  peculiar  ceremonies.  The  com- 
mon salutation  is  "  Snldm  aleiktim!"  (peace  be  with  you!)  to  which  the  aged  commonly 
add  their  blessing.  Coolness,  command  of  temper,  and  a  great  exterior  gravity,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  only  deportmen*  becoming  manhood,  and  are  even  aflccted  by  children  at  an 
early  age.  Although  this  studied  decorum,  and  the  habifa  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estrange 
them  from  every  thing  which  in  Europe  is  nailed  gaiety,  they  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
disposition.  This  thoy  indulge  by  frequent  resort  to  conee-houses,  the  only  public  places 
known  in  the  Eaet :  tlie  markets,  also,  in  which  all  business  is  transacted,  are  frequented,  as 
aflbrding  opportunities  of  entering  into  bi«inl  intercourse. 

The  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in 
Arabia,  as  in  nil  Mahometan  countries ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
sex  being  for  sale,  and  going  ofl^  to  the  best  bidder,  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est and  least  respectable  submit  their  oflspriiig  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  arc  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rude  tents  of  the  desert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
inner  is  reserved  for  the  females.  Here,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
they  go  about  almost  as  freely  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  they 
never  appear  in  public  witliout  a  veil,  like  that  of  tlie  Egyptians,  having  only  two  holes  for 
the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  and  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undisputed  sway; 
and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  that  Niebuhr 
could  not  hear  of  a  single  church  existing.  The  Sunites  and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between 
them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  have  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having 
always  had  in  their  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeiditcs  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious  sects, 
some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only  acceptable  worship- 
pers, and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, animates  the  sects  peculiar  to  Arabia,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.  They  are  not  affected  by  the  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  other  religions, 
and  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  proselytism  which  rages  among  Mahometans  in 
general.  Contempt  towards  foreign  sects  has  with  them  three  gradations:  it  falls  lightest 
on  the  Christians ;  on  the  Jews  next ;  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  Banians.  The  Christians, 
when  they  appear  in  the  character  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which  Europeans  of, 
any  consideration  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  difference  of  treatment  on 
account  of  tlieir  faith;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  arc  allowed  to  settle,  and 
carry  on,  in  Oman,  extensive  traffic.    Lately,  the  Wahabite  sect,  whose  political  influence 
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has  already  introduced  them  to  our  notice,  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Arabia ; 
but  their  contest  witii  Mohammed  Ali,  and  his  triumphant  success,  have  now  reduced  their 
influence  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

The  Arabic,  akin  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Persian,  ranks  among  the  classic  languages  of 
the  East  The  distinguished  works,  however,  which  have  raised  it  to  this  eminence,  were 
produced  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  splendid  courts  founded  by  the  Mahometan  con- 
querors. Yet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a  great  extent  Arabian.  The  per- 
petual movements  among  this  multitude  of  little  tribes,  their  wanderings,  their  feuds,  their 
wars,  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a  spirit  of  romance  and 
adventure  affording  scope  for  the  imagination.  The  tale,  in  listening  to  whicli  the  Asiatic, 
as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  tlie  cofl'ee-house,  finds  his  most  refined  and  animating  amusement, 
seems  to  be  the  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writere  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights,  were  pro- 
duced at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  ai  Raschad.  That  work  has,  however, 
a  basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  those  inspired  by  a  splendid  and  mercantile  capital. 
The  romance  of  Antar,  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  was  produced  within  Arabia 
itself;  and,  though  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  is 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit.  The  Arabians  have  still  poets,  who  celebrate  the 
exploits  of  their  sheiks ;  but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the  palm  with  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  geography,  and  medicine,  by  which  Arabian 
^vriters  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  produced  at  Bagdad,  Fez,  and  Cordova ;  and 
these  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  always  been  and  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  first 
elements  of  knowledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Schools  are  attached  to 
every  mosque ;  and  there  are  others,  by  means  of  which  many,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  scliools  are  merely  sheds,  open  toward  the  street, 
in  which  the  scholars  repeat  their  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed  by  what  is  going  on  without 
Printing,  however,  has  not  made  any  progress ;  and  the  Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  an 
easy  and  flowing  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff*  appearance  which  their  characters  make 
when  they  issue  from  the  presses  of  Europe. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
In  making  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  the  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land ;  yet  a  celebrated  and  sacred  spot,  wlicre 
rise  tfie  holy  mounts  of  Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  wilderness  in  which  tiiey  are  situated  is  most 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  is  ascended  by  a  very 
steep  route,  which  in  mony  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Alahometan  mosque ;  and  this  combined 
veneration  is  further  cherished  by  a  pretended  impression  made  in  the  rock  by  the  foot  of 
the  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  convoyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two  spacious 
convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  pil- 
grims by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  The  largest,  called  tlie  Monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Arabs,  who  have  driven  out  tlie  monks,  its  former  tonantH. 
The  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions  from  the 
faithful  of  the  East.  It  is  really  a  handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  liaving  u  cliurcli  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  the  altar  is  enriched  witii  gold  and  jewels.  At  a  little  disUmcc  is 
nn  excellent  garden,  accessible  from  the  convent  by  a  subterraneous  pa-ssago.  Tliis  pro- 
caution  is  necessary,  as  the  roving  Arabs,  who  keep  the  place  in  constant  blockade,  are 
always  on  the  watcii  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  Jhey  can.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Siiiai 
is  Horeb,  a  mountain  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  its  top  some  springs 
and  verdure. 

Proceeding  south-onHt,  along  the  Red  Sen,  we  come  to  the  Iledjaz,  or  Stony  Arabia,  a 
region  sacred  over  the  East,  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.  It  consists  of  a 
sandy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  the  interior,  rise  chains  of  mountains,  rugged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  prwhicts,  especially 
the  balm  of  Mecca.  Amid  these  mountains  arc  situ- 
ated the  metropolitan  cities  of  Hedjois  and  of  Arabia, 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  An  awful  pro- 
hibition against  any  infidel  foot  which  should  attempt 
to  approach  these  sacred  spots  rendered  them  almost 
unknown  ground  until  very  recently,  when  the  daring 
curiosity  of  European  adventurers  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Mecca  {Jig.  574.)  was  then  found  to 
be  a  considerable  city,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
East.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  between 
rocky  hills,  following  their  sinuosities,  and  partly 
built  on  tiicir  declivities:  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  some  Eastern 
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cities,  a  long  range  of  dead  earthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  heiglit  cf  three  or 
four  stories,  and  ornamented  with  columns  and  architectural  ornaments.  This  gay  aspect 
seems  assumed  in  a  great  measure  to  attract  pilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  view 
the  apartments  are  made  neat  and  commodious.  The  resort  of  devotees  of  so  many 
nations,  from  the  extremities  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceful  times,  a  very  flourishing  city ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  probably  with  ex- 
aggeration, to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  Burckhardt  reckons  now  only  80,000.  The 
Wahabite  war,  from  which  it  suffered  deeply,  rendered  the  avenues  to  it  no  longer  secure, 
especially  as  the  Wahabites,  though  they  themselves  reverenced  the  holy  places,  shut 
them  against  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  deemed  heretics;  but  since  tliey  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mohammed  Ali,  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Mahometan 
world.  The  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a  very  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or  quadruple  row  of  columns.  A  number  of  steps  lead  down 
into  the  interior,  containing  the  object  sacred  to  a  Mahometan  eye,  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of 
the  prophet,  and  witliin  it  the  black  stone,  brought  down  by  the  angel  Ciabriel  to  form  its 
foundation.  To  kiss  this  siicrcd  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times,  reciting  appropriate 
hymns,  form  the  completion  of  tliat  religious  service  for  which  thousands  of  miles  have 
been  travelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which,  though 
itself  not  the  purest  water,  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  votary  from  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage, 
often  tumultuary,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  tlie  round  of  religious  observance.  A  very 
active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  tlie 
richest  commodities  from  the  most  industrious  countries  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Mecca, 
till  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabites,  and  then  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  almost 
a  free  city  under  its  own  sheritfe.  The  Meccaways  are  proud,  gay,  and  somewhat  dissolute ; 
they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  for  lodging  and  attendance  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims. 

Medina,  notwithstanding  its  high  claims  as  tlie  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
rivalled  Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  East.  To  visit  it  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indis- 
|)cn!iable  duty,  and  is  little  practised,  unless  by  the  Turkish  pilgrims,  in  whose  route  it  lies. 
Hence  Medina  contains  not  more  tiian  500  houses,  few  of  which  show  any  degree  of  elegance 
or  splendour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  encloses  the  tomb,  is  described  as  very 
.splendid,  being  surrounded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyry,  on  which 
letters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  is  rather  remarkably  plain, 
conformably  to  the  simplicity  still  affected  in  the  age  of  Mahomet ;  and  on  each  side  of  it 
are  tiiose  of  the  two  early  caliphs,  Abu  Beker  and  Amar. 

Of  the  ports  along  this  coast.  Tor,  once  an  extensive  seat  of  the  commerce  with  India, 
now  scarcely  exists.  Its  harbour  is  still  good,  ond  in  its  vicinity  are  several  populous  vil- 
la^'es.  Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  of  moderate  size,  like  the  city  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  yet  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000.  Jedda  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main 
emporium  of  the  Hedjaz.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  from  motives  of 
religion,  trade,  or  both  combined,  come  across  from  Suakin  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed 
by  almost  all  pilgrims  from  the  interior  and  centre  of  Africa,  while  those  from  Barbary  take 
the  way  of  Egypt.  Jedda  serves  in  a  great  measure  as  the  port  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of 
Mecca.  The  annual  Indian  fleets  here  unload  their  cargoes,  which  are  transported  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place  to  Suez  and  Cairo.  Jedda  has  thus  a  population  of  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  individual  merchants  worth  nearly 
200,0002.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  madrepores,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  place. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals,  but  upon  a  signal  given,  pilots  hasten  out, 
and  guide  the  vessels  through  all  those  perils. 

After  a  protractecl  voyage  along  a  dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reaches  the  cele- 
brated shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  It  does  not,  however,  at  once  present  that 
smiling  aspect,. nor  waft  those  gales  of  perfume,  which  have  been  described  by  the  fancy 
of  the  poets.  A  belt  of  flat,  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before 
he  reaches  those  fertile  valleys,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromatic  shrubs,  for 
which  Yemen  is  famed.  Tliis,  like  other  fertile  countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  despotic 
yoke ;  the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant 
of  Mahomet.  He  maintains  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  1000  horse ;  but  his  revenue  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  80,000/.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  on  the  export  of  coffee.  His 
power,  as  already  observed,  is  considerably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ;  and  the 
Djebal,  or  mountainous  district,  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  open 
defiance. 

Yemen  contains  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital,  is  one  of  tiie  neatest  in  the 
East  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces, 
as  well  as  spacious  caravansems  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
fruits,  but  scarcely  affords  wood  sufficient  for  ftiel.    Taas  is  another  city,  about  half  the  size 
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of  Sana,  surrouiulcd  by  a  inountainoua  territory,  aupixMcd  to  bo  the  ricliuHt  in  tho  world  in 
botanicnl  productions. 

It  iH  by  its  ports,  however,  that  Yemen  is  best  known.  Loheia,  tho  moNt  nortliorly,  tlioii^h 
situated  in  a  ptwr  country,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  bad  water,  exportti  a  good  deal  of 
cofleo,  but  of  secondary  quality.  A  better  sort  is  tbund  at  Ilodcida,  to  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred the  trade  of  the  once  fluurishin^ 
port  of  Ulmlefktt,  now  entirely  choked 
up  with  sand.  All  these  are  secondary 
to  Mocha,  {_fifr.  575.),  the  chief  mart 
for  cotTcc,  and  superior  to  all  others  on 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  how- 
over,  very  considerably  from  the  period 
when  that  favourite  bevcroge  could  be 
procured  only  on  the  hills  of  Yemen; 
but  now  that  the  ninritiinc  nations  of 
Europe  derive  their  supply  chiefly  from 
their  own  colonics,  recourse  is  had  to 
Mocha  only  for  some  of  very  superior 
quality.  It  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy 
plain,  over  which  hot  winds  continually 
blow.  From  the  sea,  its  whitewashed  houses,  variegated  by  handsome  minarets  and  tombs, 
make  a  pleasing  appearance.  On  entering  it,  however,  tho  filth  of  its  streets,  and  tho 
decayed  apiMjaranco  of  many  of  the  walls,  built  only  of  unburnt  brick,  pnxhice  a  much  less 

favourable  impression.  The  popula- 
tion is  not  supposed  by  l/)rd  Vuhmtia 
to  exceed  5(M)0;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly 
conducted  by  almut  25U  Bimians  and 
Gentixis.  Moosa  (Jiff.  57<J.),  in  its 
vicinity,  the  ancient  emporiinn  of 
Yemen,  though  now  decayed,  presents 
still  a  noble  appearance.  Beyond  the 
straits  is  Aden,  also  a  famous  port, 
UKUiilly  considered  ])art  of  Yemen,  but 
recently  erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom. Its  conmicrce  rests  u|)on  the 
export  of  myrrh,  frankincense,  and 
balsams,  drawn  in  small  (juantities 
from  Arabia  itself,  but  largely  from  the  opposite  African  coast  of  Berbera. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  where  it  ceases  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Africa,  and  faces  only  tho 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Iladramaut.  A  great  jwrtion  of  it  is  barren  and 
dreary,  and  the  interior,  called  Mahrah,  forms  a  most  extensive  desert ;  but  there  are  tracts 
interspersed  with  hills  which  almost  rival  Yemen  in  their  smiling  fertility.  They  )>r(xlu(;e 
few  commodities,  however,  that  are  fitted  for  export ;  and  the  jMjrts  of  Macula,  Curiumuria, 
Morebat,  and  some  others,  are  visited  by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  and  refreshments. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  after  extending  north-east  more  than  1000  miles  facing  the  ocean, 
ond  passing  Ras  Masera,  changes  its  line  to  the  north-west,  and  rim.s  parallel  to  southern 
Persia.  From  this  point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  coast  of  Oman,  or  Onnnon. 
Though  not  the  most  celebrated,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  part 
of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  aromatics  of  Yemen ;  but  its 
rich  soil  produces  in  abundance  grain,  fruits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  ItiOT,  and  remained  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  164S,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives.  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemen,  by  an  Imam, 
or  spiritual  chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
government  of  the  Imam  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts 
either  of  Per.-^ia  or  Arabia.  [The  Imam,  who  is  the  most  powerful  and  intelligent  prince  in 
these  regions,  luis  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  possess  some  of  the  finest 
trading  vessels  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  between  him  and  the 
United  States,  was  concluded  in  18;]5. — Am.  Ed.]  Muscat  is  frequented  as  a  sort  of  general 
dep<)t  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  which,  from  the  excellent  police,  lies 
open  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  All  the  ports  upon  this 
coast  are  tributary  to  the  Imam,  and  he  has  subjected  Socotrn,  Brava,  Zanzibar,  and  other 
important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  lie  also  holds  the  islands  of  Kishma  and 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast,  around  Gombroon. 
A  considerable  tfcde  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior.  High  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  the  island  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a  s|)aciou8  secure  harbour,  which  cannot 
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indeed  bo  entered  without  certain  precautions ;  but  on  a  sipnal  made,  excellent  pilots  imme- 
diately come  out  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  whose  precincts  only 
Arabs  and  Bunians  arc  allowed  to  reside:  all  strangers  must  remain  in  mat-houses  without 
the  gates.  The  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10,000,  but  others  rate  it 
much  higher.  Almiit  1(K)  miles  to  the  south-west,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  is  Sohar, 
anciently  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  eastern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined,  its  greatness 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  Muscat, 

Cape  Musscnu<x>n,  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  a  long 
rocky  peninsula,  and  shuts  in,  upon  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Uulf.  This 
peninsular  tract  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  As  we  proceed  up 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  bold  and  desperate  race,  the  Joasmi  Arabs. 
Placed  on  the  maritime  route  by  which  all  the  commerce  between  Persia  and  India  must 
pass,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a  most  outrageous  system  of 
piracy,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  These  proceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  these  seas,  to  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  first  expedition,  though  successful, 
bein^  insuflficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  another  was  undertaken  some  years 
ago,  in  which  the  main  hold  of  the  pirates,  Ras  el  Khyma,  was  taken  and  completely  destroy- 
ed, and  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  expected  they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  seas. 

Continuing  to  ascend  the  gulf,  the  next  district  is  that  of  I^hsa,  or  Lasha,  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled,  and  forming  the  eastern  termination  of 
the  great  mountainous  interior  tract  of  the  Nedsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  ond  traversed  by 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivers  of  Arabia,  called  the  Aflan.  Lahsa,  the  capital,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  described  as  a  considerable  city ;  and  Katif,  huilt  of  rock  salt, 
carries  on  some  trade.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island  of  'i'aroot,  seven  miles  long,  and  covered 
\vith  delightful  gardens.  But  the  most  interesting  object  on  this  coast  is  the  large  island  of 
Bahrein,  near  wnich  is  a  bank  pro<lucing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world.  They  arc  procured 
by  divers,  who,  descending  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  long  thin  fibre  by  which  the  muscle  con- 
taining the  pearl  is  attached  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  in  this  product  has  given  rise 
to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  800  or  000  houses,  which,  though  its  harbour  can  receive  only 
vessels  of  200  tons,  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Bussora ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  gardens  and  villages. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia :  the  interior  is  too  little 
known  to  call  forth  much  observation.  The  southern  part  presents,  on  our  maps,  almost  an 
entire  blank ;  generally  understood  to  consist  of  desert,  though,  doubtless,  a  closer  observa- 
tion would  bring  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre  from  Mecca  to  I^hsa  is  crossed  by 
the  mountainous  tract  called  the  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible  information,  contains 
fertile  valleys,  a  considerable  population,  and  even  towns  of  some  magnitude.  It  carries  on 
also  some  inland  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  in  several  directions,  but  has  not 
been  illustrated  with  any  precise  or  authentic  details.  This  region,  however,  is  now  the 
most  important  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite  power ; 
and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  from  it  under  the  standard  of  that  power  afibrd  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a  desert.  In  its  eastern  quarter  is  Dcraiye,  the  Waha- 
bite capital,  lately  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  which,  being  too  dis- 
tant to  be  permanently  held  by  him,  will  probably  resume  its  importance.  More  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  city  of  Yemama,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  prophets  before  Mahomet. 

The  remainder  of  Arabia  consists  of  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
extends  along  the  borders  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  cen- 
tral part,  this  is  the  most  completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  any 
vestige  of  culture  or  fixed  habitations,  and  traversed  only  by  tribes  shifting  as  the  sand  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea,  the  desert  insensibly  loses 
its  character,  and  passes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  The  districts,  how- 
ever, which  hove  succeeded  to  the  powerful  semi-Arabian  states  of  Moab  and  Aminon,  are, 
according  to  modern  geography,  annexed  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
Arabia  but  complete  desert.  Even  Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  as 
Syrian.  On  the  south  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Idumea,  contains  some  well-watered  valleys, 
and  presents  monuments  of  the  power  and  commerce  for  which  it  was  anciently  celebrated. 
The  ruins  of  its  capital,  Petra,  lately  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  display  considerable  mag- 
nificence. He  found  250  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  were  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Euphrates,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch 
immediately  on  each  other.  Its  banks  form  necessarily  a  great  and  crowded  caravan  route, 
and  there  the  plundering  tribes  expect  their  richest  harvest.  They  are  found,  accordingly, 
in  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  hardy  and  desperate  character.  A  number,  availing  them- 
eolves  of  the  decayed  state  into  which  the  Turkish  government  has  sunk,  have  penetrated 
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into  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  where  they  feed 
their  flocks,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
■oil,  have,  in  many  instances,  gradually  acquired  industrious  and  agricultural  habits. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FERBIAN    EMPIRE. 

PcMiA,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  Asiatic  monar- 
chies, connecting  Eastern  with  Western  Asia,  and,  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still  presents 
many  interesting  features. 

Sect.  I. — Qeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

There  is  no  country  whose  boundaries  are  more  difficult  to  define  than  those  of  Persia. 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  disputed  pro- 
vinces, whose  lot  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  and  on  those  freauent  revolutions 
to  which  Oriental  empire  is  liable.  Long  usage  has  made  the  Indus  be  looked  upon,  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone,  Pot- 
tinger,  and  other  English  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  regions  of  Cabul,  Candahar,  and 
Balk,  are,  in  a  political  sense,  entirely  independent  of  Persia,  and  present  a  physical  and 
social  system  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  seems  impossible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  savage  tracts  of  Mekran  and  Beloochistan  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  We  shall,  therefore,  designate  this 
vast  and  rude  interval  between  that  empire  and  Hmdostan  by  the  appellation  of  Independent 
Persia;  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  would  apply  only  to  a  small  part,  and  would  indi- 
cate only  a  temporary  and  fluctuating  state  of  thmgs.  Again,  the  northern  limit  to  the 
west  of  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  by  a  long  train  of  suc- 
cessful warfare,  has  annihilated  the  ancient  influence  of  Persia  over  the  Caucasian  regions, 
and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provinces  of  Shirwan  and  Daghestan.    In  the  north-east,  not- 
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withstanding  the  loose  tenure  by  which  the  great  province  of  Khoraaan  is  held,  and  though 
Herat,  its  greatest  city,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  it  would  bo  yet  premature  to 
separate  that  province  from  the  great  empire  to  which  it  has  been  so  long  united. 

Persia,  thus  defined,  presents  a  large,  irregular  expanse  of  territory.  Its  northern  bound- 
aries  are  the  Caucasian  region,  now  occupied  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  independent 
Tartary.  On  the  east,  it  has  that  country  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent 
Persia.  The  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  its  limit  to  the 
south.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  drawn 
somewhat  within  the  Tigris.  The  empire  may  thus,  in  a  large  view,  be  considered  as 
extending  from  26°  to  40°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  44°  to  6U°  of  east  longitude,  which 
would  give  in  the  former  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  latter  somewhat  more,  than 
a  thousand  miles. 

This  vast  region  does  not  present  a  very  varied  aspect.  Although  Persia  can  boast  some 
of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  rather  range  along  her  boundaries  than  penetrate  the 
interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  ih>ntier.  Russia  has  wrested  from  her  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus, and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  Ararat.  From  these  two  chains,  however, 
branchea  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  province,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  thence  supposed  to  take 
its  course  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Himalayah. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  rugged  pass,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  the  main 
access  from  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Gates 
of  the  Caspian.  Another  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  from  the 
Taurus,  runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of 
Louristan  and  Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these  exceptions,  Persia  is 
rather  a  high  than  a  mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-lands, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  hordes.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
vene plains,  as  those  of  Shiniz  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  &voured  regions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbeid  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  form  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a  magnitude  which  can  give  them  a  prommcnt  place  in  the  general  delineation  of  the 
country. 

Sect.  II, — Natural  Geography. 
The  Geology  of  tliis  country  is  too  little  known  to  afford  room  for  any  observations ;  and 
the  botanical  remarks  chiefly  belong  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Independent  Persia.   The 
following  observations  occur  under  the  head  of  Zoology. 

SuBSECT. — Zoology, 

The  Zoology  of  Persia,  from  the  little  authentic  information  existing  on  the  subject,  ap- 
pears of  a  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals,  with  several  others  more 
strictly  belonging  to  Asia.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  common  to  this  country  are  the 
following : — 


Fclii  UDcii.    Ounce. 

ArvicoU  ulnchaoeiuit.    Aitnchu  Mouw. 

Mm  decununut.    Brown  Ril. 

Mm  pbAu*.    AilncluD  hanuter. 


AmUi  typhluf.    SpiUi, 
Sclurus  |«nicus.    Ftreian  Squirrel. 
Anillope  leucoryx.    White  Uryg. 


Antilope  tubKuHurovL    Fenian  Gazelle. 
Antiiope  Durcai.    Dorcai  Antelope. 
Rupicajira  penica.    Feniau  Cliirooia. 


Of  the  above,  we  shall  subsequently  notice  the  Spalax,  the  Brown  Rat,  and  the  Persian 
Gazelle.  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia.  The  Lynx 
earacaf  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  although,  from  being  spread  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  of  south-western  Asia,  it  does  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation.  The 
White  Oryx  Antelope  prefers  the  deserts ;  and  the  Dorcas  Antilope  appears  to  be  also  found 
in  those  of  Northern  Africa.  In  addition  to  these,  Linntean  writers  mention  tlie  Brown  Bear, 
the  Otter,  Viverra  Mungo  L.,  Striped  Hyena,  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  European  Hare,  as  all 
inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Spalax  or  Blind  Rat  of  Pennant,  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  mole.  This  sin- 
gular animal  has  a  thick  head,  terminating  in  a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzzle. 
It  was  long  believed  the  Spalax  was  destitute  of  eyes,  nor  can  any  external  trace  of  these 
organs  be  seen ;  but  on  removing  the  skin  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  organised,  although 
so  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  line  in  thickness.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  organs  of  hearing, 
although  externally  very  small,  are  shown  to  be  considerably  developed,  by  the  great  size 
of  the  auditory  canal.  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spalax  lives  in 
societies  beneath  tiie  earth :  they  bore  excavations  towards  the  sur&ce  in  search  of  roots ; 
but  they  dig  one  hole  much  deeper,  into  which  they  retire  for  shelter  and  safety.  As  they 
prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and  subsist  principally  upon  roots,  they  frequently  become  a  serious 
evil  to  the  agriculturist.  Their  movements  are  precipitate,  turning  or  running  sidewise, 
or  even  backward,  with  facility;  and  they  bite  most  severely.  When  on  the  surface,  they 
almost  always  carry  the  head  raised,  apparently  fo"  the  purpose  of  more  efTectually  hearing 
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what  is  passing  around  them ;  thus  relying  on  their  most  perfect  faculty  for  a  forewamins 
of  opproacliing  danger,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  by  sight.    (Or(/f.  Ouii.) 

The  Brown  Rat  {Jiff.  578.),  improperly  called  the  Norway  Rat,  one  of  the  greatest  pesta 
of  our  dwollingg,  originally  came  from  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asia.  This  fact 
is  rendered  sufficiently  evident  fironi  the  testimonies  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuvicr.  The  former 
acquaints  us  with  tlieir  migratory  nature,  bv  stating  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  these  ani- 
mals arrived  at  Astrachan  in  such  incredible  numbers  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppose 
them :  they  came  from  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  the  Volga  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. They  only  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown.  Towards  the  north  their  gradual  extension 
has  been  slow,  nor  have  they  yet  been  found  in  Siberia. 

The  Gazelle  (_fig.  570.),  has  been  long  immortalised  by  tlie  poets  of  Asia  and  of  Europe. 
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Female  Crowned  FbMMUil. 


It  is  called  by  the  Persians  Tzeiran,  and  by  the  Turks  Jairan :  its  size  is  small,  being  sel- 
dom more  than  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  seven  inches  long.  The  eyes  are  large,  dark, 
and  peculiarly  expressive  of  softness :  all  its  movements  are  replete  with  grace,  agility,  and 
timidity.  It  not  only  inhabits  the  hills  of  northern  Persia,  but  is  found  also  in  troops  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  hunted  by  the  Persians 
and  Tartars  for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

The  Ornithology  does  not  present  us  with  any  subjects  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Night- 
ingale is  well  known,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Persia ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  same  species  with  that  of  Europe  may  safely  be  questioned. 

The  female  of  a  new  species  of  crowned  Pheasant,  belonging  to  a  decidedly  Asiatic  group 
iljophophorut  Nigelli)  {Jig.  580.)  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  more  secluded  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called  the  Mountain  Partridge :  it  is  so  rare,  that 
the  male  bird  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  female  measures  about  twenty 
inches  in  lengtli :  the  colours  are  brown  varied  with  black,  with  the  throat  and  sides  of  the 
neck  white. 

Of  the  Domestic  Animals,  the  Persian  breed  of  Goats  is  peculiar.  The  horns  form  an 
acute  angle  to  the  front;  the  ribs  not  very  broad,  with  the  margin  undulated,  and  the  pos- 
terior part  rounded.  It  has  long  coarse  brown  hair,  tipped  with  rufous,  and  a  large  tufl 
stands  forward  between  the  horns,  like  the  forelock  of  a  horse.  The  two-humped  orBactrian 
Camel,  and  the  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  are  both  in  general  use  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  Persian  Horses  are  esteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  noble  breed  is  attended  to  with  equal  care.  Towards  the  northern  provinces  there  is  a 
much  stronger  race,  used  for  cavalry. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  Persian  empire  is  celebrated  in  history.  In  its  vicinity,  and  almost  on  its  site,  were 
the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  name  and  people  of  Persia 
were  then  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Fars  and  part  of  Kerman ;  while  the 
Medes,  tributaries  of  Babylon,  held  the  fine  plains  of  tlie  interior.  The  Persian  empire  was 
formed  after  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon ;  and,  by  the  addition  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a  magnitude  unprecedented.  The  progress  of  luxury  and 
efleminacy  having  sapped  tliose  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Persians  rose  to  power,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Macedon,  and  this  country, 
with  all  its  conquests  and  possessions,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Persia  ceased  to  have  an  independent  government,  and  was  subject  partly  to  Selcucus,  and 
partly  to  a  Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Bactriana.  In  the  third  century  before  Christ,  Arta- 
xerxes  rescued  his  country  fi'om  foreign  sway,  and  founded  Parthia,  a  monarchy  which  has  ever 
since  retained  nearly  the  same  limits.  It  acquired  distinction  in  history  by  setting  bounds 
to  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  defeating  the  armies  of  that  power.    About  the 
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year  290,  the  Parthian  dynasty  was  subverted  by  that  of  the  Saiaanidea,  who  restored  the 
name  of  Persia,  with  its  ancient  reti|;ion  and  laws.  It  could  not,  however,  withstand  that 
torrent  of  fknatic  invasion  which  in  the  seventh  century  over-ran  a  great  part  of  the  East. 
After  one  ffreat  battle,  the  native  dynasty  was  subverted,  and  Persia  received  the  new  fiiith 
and  the  new  laws,  which  have  ever  since  ruled  over  more  than  the  half  of  Asia.  This 
Saracen  dynasty,  which  soon  begun  to  exert  an  influence  fViendly  to  science  and  civilization, 
was  subverted,  in  its  turn,  by  successive  Tartar  invasions  under  Zinf^is,  Timur,  and  the  race 
called  Turks.  These  successively  supplanted  each  other ;  and  Persia  became,  durini;  many 
centuries,  a  dreadflil  theatre  of  war  and  devastation.  She  possessc*!,  however,  a  native 
energy,  by  which  she  ultimately  repelled  every  foreign  yoke.  In  1086,  Abbas,  justly  sur- 
named  the  Great,  rai8e<l  himself  to  the  throne ;  and,  by  enforcing  a  rigid  administration  of 
justice,  and  encouraging  every  species  of  industry,  re8tore<l  Persia  to  much  of  that  pros- 
perity for  which  nature  hod  destined  her.  After  thus  flourishing  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, she  was  desolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the  successful  invasion  of  the  Afghans, 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremities,  and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to 
ashes.  In  about  fourteen  years.  Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Kouli  Khan,  carried  her  victorious  arms  into  India ;  but  this  flerco 
conqueror  suffered  her  to  taste  none  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  His  death  without  any 
regular  successor,  affording  scope  to  the  contending  claims  of  a  number  of  chiefs,  gave  riso 
to  a  long  and  furious  civil  war,  which  almost  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val under  Kurreem  Khan,  an  able  chief  and  one  of  Nadir's  lieutenants,  who  having  at 
length  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals,  endeavoured  during*  sixteen  years  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  native  country.  His  death,  in  1779,  was  followed  by  a  new  train  of  civil  wars,  only 
terminated,  in  1702,  by  the  triumph  of  Aga  Mohammed,  an  eunuch,  who  transmitted  the 
throne,  in  1706,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  Persia,  under  his  administration,  began  to  respire. 
Although  he  had  severe  contests  to  maintain  with  the  Russians,  who  wrested  irom  him  ex- 
tensive provinces,  internal  peace  was  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  were  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  states  in  all  that  be- 
longs to  a  constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable  laws, 
for  which  she  was  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated. The  despotic  principle  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exercises  a 
divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognised!  All  the  re- 
sources of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lofty  epithets  with 
which  they  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appellations  which,  in  his  presence,  they 
apply  to  themselves.  It  is  remarked  by  Porter,  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  aa  a 
popular  commotion  in  Persia ;  a  remark  which  does  not  apply  to  Turkey.  The  numberless 
contests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  adherents ;  the  peo- 
ple look  on  OS  spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  as  the  fortune  of  war  may 
decide.  Yet,  though  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limits  to  the  royal 
authority.  The  khans  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to  them  by  ties  of 
kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the  sovereign  sel- 
dom attempts  to  refuse  his  sanction.  They  pay  merely  a  tribute,  and  furnish  their  (]nota  of 
troops  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  m  the  internal  administration  of  their  district.  As 
they  form  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  dare  not  offend 
them ;  and  as,  from  motives  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  often 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different  pretenders  to  the  throne,  they  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  From  the 
khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  system  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  also 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  but  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  this  system  was  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removeable  officers.  Although  the  patronage  and  even  the 
revenue  of  tlie  sovereign  were  thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  sub- 
stantially injurious  to  Persia.  These  high-spirited  chiefs,  who  had  a  real  interest  in  the  pros- 
perity of  their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  have  been  replaced  by  the  base  creatures  of 
despotism,  who  hod  no  object  but  to  amass  wealth  by  the  temporary  possession  of  power. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  throne  induces  the  sovereign  to  employ 
strange  and  barbarous  methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claimants.  Mutilation, 
particularly  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  metliod  particularly  employed  against  those 
from  whom  danger  has  been  experienced  or  apprehended.  The  daughters  of  the  king  are 
given  in  marriage  not  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their  profession  from 
any  pretensions  to  reign. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  considered  a 
regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  20(90  or  3000  horse  guards,  called  Goolam,  composed  of 
youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal  slaves.    A  larger  body  of 
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10,000  or  12,000  cavalry  have  lands  aaaigned  them  round  the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend 
the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main  force  of  tho  Puraian  armies  has  always  consisted 
of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  Tho  number  which  can  bo  calle<i  out  on  an 
emergency  is  estimated  at  l.')0,fl00,  200,000,  or  even  'i.'M.OOO.  They  poHMcsa  many  of  tho 
qualities  of  good  cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  peniontillv  bravo,  and 
inured  to  hardships.  They  handle  their  arms  with  tho  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not  tho 
least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  tho  art  of  war.  A  late  traveller  compares  Uicni  to  "  nn 
army  of  wild  animals  from  tho  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  accidents."  They  aro  arrayed, 
indeed,  according  to  thoir  tribes,  under  their  khans ;  but  the  review  of  a  corps  consists 
merely  in  causing  the  troops  to  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  o(mip- 
ments.  They  will  often,  as  humour  leads,  abscond  in  largo  bodies,  or  turn  back  witlmut 
seeing  an  enemy.  Through  those  defects  they  aro  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  shuck  of 
disciplined  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  as 
voltigeurs  or  light  cavalry  they  have  scarcely  their  eounls  in  tho  world.  They  hover  round 
an  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him 
out.  The  most  tbrmiuablo  regular  army,  wiicn  once  involved  in  the  heart  of  those  endless 
and  trackless  plains  which  compose  tho  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  finally  over- 
whelmed. Thus,  tho  Parthians  destroyed  tho  armies  of  Crassus  and  Julian,  and  have  always 
been  invulnerable  except  against  Afghans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like 
themselves. 

The  present  sovereign  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps 
after  the  European  manner.  This  system  was  first  introduced  by  Gardcnnc,  a  French  envoy 
sent  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  an  influonce  in  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shoking  the  British  empire  in  tho  East  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  shah  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  that  potentate.  The  English  then  succeeded  to  liis  fkvour ;  and  arms  and  oiRcers  were 
supplied  from  England.  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  tho 
actual  amount  was  about  12,000  men  in  infantry  and  artillery,  who  went  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  a  very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed  to  roving  excursions, 
and  believing,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better  than  any  troops  in  the 
world,  could  not  bo  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline.  These  troops  were 
neglected  by  the  late  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  the 
English  officers,  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were  almost  all  dismissed. 
The  regular  army  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazcr  at  9400  foot  and  1200  horse ;  and  from  thu 
provinces  of  Aderbijan  and  Erivan,  he  could  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless  predatory 
hordes  by  which  tiie  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  everywhere  intermingled 
with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti.  Even  those  who  defend  the 
country  in  war,  plunder  it  during  pence.  That  mountain  chain,  in  mrticular,  which  wo 
have  traced  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  parallel  to  the  great  road  that  psses  through 
the  kingdom,  forms  a  "  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  formidable  gorges,"  whence  they 
can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  the  richest  caravans.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  continued  cheepaos  or  forays,  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  abandoned 
by  the  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  them  was  one  of  tho 
grand  objects  of  the  policy  of  Abbas,  which  he  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but  vigor- 
ous. The  present  monarch,  less  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  his 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  docs  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  eifcctivo 
steps  for  this  object. 

The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  tho  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  this  she 
has  never  succeeded. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induntry. 

The  Persians  are  an  active  and  laborious  people;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try are  in  a  low  state,  it  is  o\ying  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the  .'nroads 
of  the  predatory  tribes. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages.  The  in- 
terior, as  formerly  observed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia,  was  in 
some  degree  obviated  by  artificial  irrigation ;  and  at  all  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  Tiie  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  are  chiefly  thone  of  Europe,  particularly  wlieat ;  for  rice,  which  would  naturally 
have  been  the  stople  of  the  southern  provinces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for  want  of  water.  In 
return,  the  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  even  traced 
to  Persia  as  their  native  country.  The  melon  is  supposed  to  be  there  unrivalled,  the  orange 
is  of  peculiar  size ;  the  fig,  tlie  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  are  all  good.  Tlie  vine  and 
its  produce  were  onco  the  pride  of  Persia;  and,  notwitiistanding  the  severe  prohibition 
against  its  use,  the  wine  of  Shiraz  continues  to  be  the  theme  even  of  Eastern  poetry.  Those 
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of  Yetd,  of  Iipatwn,  ami  of  tho  hillv  provincea  in  tha  north,  ira  tU  mtoometl.  In  theM 
Init,  tho  miilborry  trno  ffnw  in  iiicn  ahimdanco  m  to  render  lilk  •  atapio  product  of  the 
cmpim,  and  In  itM  day*  of  prosperity  a  lariro  article  of  export  The  plain*  of  th)<M  pmvincoa 
ntfont  nloo  pxtnnnive  plantatioM  of  tho  mif(ar  cane ;  whicn,  howovnr,  ia  uwd  only  in  it*  raw 
■tatn.  Thi>y  abound  aliio  in  wood*,  which  aro  tiirnnd  to  littlo  account.  Allnr  all,  it  ia  to 
niuiturairn  that  thn  ((roatpr,  and  of  late  an  incroaainif,  portion  of  tho  aurfkco  of  tho  empire 
In  devoted.  In  theim  trnctH  tho  primary  object  in  to  roar  thoao  fine  home*  which  aro  in  uni> 
vormi  demand ;  for  every  Perainn  ride*,  and  deiiiflita  in  tlio  ponaeaitiun  of  tho  fint'nt  homei 
ho  can  poHKibly  procure.  Thoao  of  tho  Turkman  breed  aro  preferred  to  the  Arabian ;  for, 
though  inferior  m  iwiflncaa,  thoy  aro  atn)nf;er  mid  more  aerviocable ;  and,  thouj^h  not  equally 
light  and  elof^nt  in  form,  they  aro  tall  ami  hnndKomo.  Hhcep  of  tho  lon|{-tiiiled  ipvrieii  are 
bred  in  great  number*,  and  their  wool  form*  tho  baai*  of  tho  flnont  manufacture*.  Kerman 
produce*  a  breed  of  Koataviclding  wool,  which  ha*,  in  a  certain  degree,  tho  qualities  *u 
much  e*teemod  in  that  of  Cnchemiro.  Tho  camol,  tho  aaa,  and  a  valuable  ipecio*  of  mule, 
are  u*nd  for  the  conveyance  of  burdeni, 

Persia,  during  the  day*  of  her  promrity,  wa*  greatly  diatinguished  as  a  manufkcturinff 
country.  Her  fabric*,  suitod  to  the  Oriental  tA*te,  have  Rupported  not  only  the  ostentntiou* 
ma^incenco  of  her  court*  and  great  men,  but  those  of  Turlcey,  Tartary,  and  oven  Northern 
Africa.  Tho  women  of  tho  wandering  tribes  woavo  fVom  tho  wool  of  their  sheep  those  rich 
carpots  which  wc  call  Turkey,  >Vom  the  place  of  their  immediate  importation.  They  form 
through  tho  East  the  most  important  branch  of  ornamental  furniture.  Tho  carpet*  of  Herat, 
in  Khorasan,  possoMi  the  highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  consists  in  silk  fabric*,  rich 
and  ornamented,  particularly  brocade  and  embroidery.  Sometimes  tho  tissue  is  entirely 
(ilk,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton  and  wool.  Under  tho  Abbassido  dynasty,  tho  precincts 
of  the  court  contained  great  work*  of  tapestry,  composed  of  silk  and  wool  eiiilNilliHhed  with 
gold ;  hut  this  art,  though  not  entirely  lost,  languishes  for  want  of  encouragement.  Ann*, 
particularly  sabres  of  a  superior  quality,  and  richly  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious  stone*,  are  prepared  on  a  great  scale,  to  meet  a  sure  demand ;  and  in  tliis  branch  no 
decline  ha*  been  obBervc<l.  Tho  manufacture  of  earthenware  ia  very  extensive  throughout 
Persia,  and  some  of  its  products  almost  rival  the  porcelain  of  China.  These,  with  shawls 
made  from  the  goats'  wool  of  Kerman,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complete  the  list  of  her 
principal  iiiniiMractures. 

I'ersia  is  not  a  mining  country.  Nature  has  not  been  bountiflil  in  this  respect,  and  art 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  she  has  bestowed.  Considerable  quantities  of  copper 
are  drawn  from  the  mines  of  Mazandoran  and  Kerman;  but  those  of  iron  and  silver  are 
neglected ;  for  the  silver  mines  of  Madcn  now  belong  to  the  Turks.  Salt  ia  only  too  abun- 
dant; for  a  great  part  of  the  surface,  whenever  left  to  itself,  is  covcro<l  with  a  saline  crust, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  Persia  abound*,  however,  with  those  fat  and  oily 
minerals  which  in  other  countries  are  rare.  Bitumen  and  naphtha  ore  found  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  tho  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  they  servo  as  cement,  as  pitch 
for  lining  tho  bottom*  of  vcsacl*,  ana  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  lamps.  A  small  quantity  of 
a  species  of  black  liquid  potroleiim  flows  from  a  rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a  royal 
monopoly.  Tho  king  aho  claims  the  right  of  selecting  tho  best  from  among  the  turquoises 
of  Khorasan. 

Tho  forei^  trade  of  Persia  may  bo  described  in  few  word*.  Tho  Caspian,  besides  its 
difficult  navigation,  communicates  solely  with  the  south  of  Russia ;  and  the  spirited  attempt'^ 
of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result.  In  tho  Per- 
sian Gulf,  the  splendid  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  Ormus  was  only  temporary ;  and 
since  Persia  lost  the  countries  on  tho  Euphrate?,  she  can  obtain  Indian  commodities  only  by 
the  porta  of  Bushire  and  Gombroon. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Stale, 

The  actual  population  of  modern  Persia  was  guessed  by  Chardin  at  40,000,000 ;  but  this 
number  is  considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  the  truth,  at  least  in  tho  present  day.  Among  geo- 
graphical writerH,  Pinkerton  ha/Arda  tho  estimate  of  10,000,000  for  the  whole,  including 
Condahnr ;  Malte-Brun  that  of  6,000,000,  or  8,000,000  for  Western,  and  the  same  number 
for  Eastern,  Persia.  We  should  suspect  both  these  estimotcs  to  be  under  the  truth.  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  founding  on  an  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully made,  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  con- 
tain 8,300,000;  and  if  this  rugged  mountflin  territory,  interspersed  with  huge  deserts,  hold 
such  an  omount,  imperial  Persia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and  containing  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  plains,  ought,  after  all  its  losses,  to  maintain  a  greater.  We  should  think 
l'i,0(K),(K)O  nearer  the  truth,  which,  after  all,  would  not  make  one-third  of  the  denaity  of 
England.  It  would  nearly  agree  with  Mr.  Kinneir's  idea  of  18,000,000  or  20,000,000  for 
the  whole  country  between  the  EiiphrateH  and  the  Indus. 

The  physical  nli.inictnr  of  the  Persians  is  fine  both  as  to  strength  and  tieauty,  but  without 
possessing  any  very  marked  features.    So  many  migratory  nations  have  settled  in  the  coun- 
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try,  timl  it  retains  only  a  fVagnient  of  its  native  rarc'-    'I'ho  imnplcxion,  according  to  the 
chiiwli',  vnrii'ii  fnnii  un  olive  tint  to  n  ili'e|i  brown. 

Ill  ih»|ioiiitJuii,  tliu  I'urfiiiiiH,  with  a  portuui  of  tlm  uravtt  t'-KtRrior  peculiar  t<'  the  Orientals, 
manifest  a  di«p<Mitiiiii  c-oiiMHlcrulily  ditTerciil.  Tlifv  arc  gny,  liyclyr  aiHl  Hiunmird,  and  liavo 
ovun  been  termed  tlie  I'liriHiuiiii  of  AhIii,  It  rimmi-'  *<>  U-  tli»ir  |Kiiicl|'l>'  to  "take  tlii>  world 
lightly."  TIiIh  pntviiiliiig  ffuiflr  ih.  nrur  and  couiu  ,  of  timuiicr  iiiflt-f  tlio  wjcioty  of  Iho 
higher  rankn  |Kirticularly  umiiibli>,  while  that  of  thu  i(.»  <  ix  at  leiiMt  free  ftnlil  rudeness, 
'i'hu  hiiinliliist  iN'UHiiiit,  trom  the  old  mull  to  the  bov,  exproam^K  liiiiim-lf  with  civility.  TIlPV 
soeiii  to  iimlerNtuiid  tho  uihiiiniMtration  of  lluttury  w^tttr  tlinn  (mtIimin  any  other  notion;  and, 
besides  directly  luviMliiiig  hy|)erliolical  cuiiiplimeiilM,  tuku  tlie  most  ili'liciite  rirciiiUius  mislos 
of  inducing  the  bulinf  that  tlmir  sviitiiiD'nts  aru  sincere.  The  stranger,  however,  who,  iVom 
these  Haltering  ap|>eomncos,  has  concuived  the  most  fuvourubio  idea  of  the  I'ersJHns,  soon 
ttnds,  on  a  nearer  iiiturcuurMo,  that  "  they  are  iiieru  whitml  supiilrhres ;"  that  the  must  pri>- 
tbund  diiisimulution,  and  tho  grcwsest  tiilsvliood,  mark  their  whole  conduct;  and  that  solf- 
intcrest  almost  imivurMilly  is  the  sole  spring  of  action.  Thus  avarice  iiii|Mj|s  them  to  over- 
reaching extortion,  and  nil  deHpiciilile  malus  of  collecting  money;  while  (he  tyranny  of  the 
govurnment  drives  them  to  the  subtlest  ex|ie(lients  (br  its  coiieeulment.  At  the  snnie  time, 
tliey  are  ri^presented  by  (Jhurdin  as  the  greatest  spondthritls  in  tho  world ;  exhibiting  in 
their  dress,  tiieir  hoiiMuit,  and  their  harems,  a  splendour  beyond  their  fortune,  Thi>y  were 
observed  to  tuko  a  |iuc(iliur  latitude  relative  to  thut  precept  of  tho  Koran  whicii  forbids  the 
use  of  wine. 

In  regard  to  their  faith,  tho  Persians  adhere  to  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at  tho 
head  of  vs  liich  was  All,  the  Non-iii-liiw  of  Mahomet ;  niid,  on  account  of  some  trilling  dis- 
tuictions,  they  and  tho  Turks,  who  are  tiillowers  of  Omar,  muluiiily  dooni  eiicli  other  to 
everluHting  perdition,  Tho  political  rivalry  of  tiie  two  nations  Iiun,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
embitter  ihiH  enmity.  In  other  respects,  the  Persians  display  little  of  that  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting spirit  which  roigns  among  the  nations  by  whom  tiiu  Aluhometuii  lliith  is  professed. 
Europeans,  in  passing  through  the  country,  are  not  treated  as  obji'ets  of  horror  and  oppro 
brium  ;  and  even  tho  long  and  cruel  |iersecution  practised  against  the  Guebres,  or  ancient 
worshippers  of  tire,  by  which  that  unfortunate  raco  was  almost  cxtcrminuled,  bus  now 
ceasod.     About  4(MM)  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Vezd  and  in  other  cities  of  Kerinan. 

The  Persians  are  the  most  literary  |ieoplo  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modern  times. 
Poetry,  in  particular,  is  a  ruling  ixisMion;  and  llatiz,  Hadi,  and  Ferdusi,  have  displayed  an 
Oriental  soilness  iind  luxuriance  ot  imagery,  which  have  been  admired,  even  in  Kurojican 
translations,  Ferdusi  is  tho  epic  |K>et  of  Persia :  the  tlienio  of  Mudi  is  wisdom  and 
morality ;  wliilo  HaHz  has  strung  only  the  lyre  of  love.  Tho  latter  is  tho  most  |X)|iular 
poot,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  his  verses,  unless  alter 
Btruining  tlicm  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense.  Tho  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
csiMscially  in  what  regards  tho  female  sex,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situations 
which  gives  interest  to  tho  love-stories  of  lliiropc.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  beauties 
of  thu  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  of  ub^^eiice,  and  the  joys  of  prenoncc,  are  expressed 
in  thoso  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  tho  Oriental  writers.  Tho 
late  emperor  hud  a  poet  in  constant  attendance,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  English  embassy 
as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  tho  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth;  and,  not  contenting 
himself  witli  empty  praise,  gave  him  a  gold  toniaun,  nearly  two  pounds  sterling,  for  every 
couplet.  As  no  specimens,  however,  have  been  produced  of  the  works  of  tiiis  modern 
Ilanz,  wo  cannot  estimate  the  real  vuluo  of  tlicso  extravagant  plaudits. 

Tho  sciences  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Persia  with  ardour;  and  considerublu  assiduity 
is  still  shown  in  tho  prosecution  of  them ;  but  the  splendid  establishments  by  which  they 
were  supported  arc  in  utter  decay.  The  late  king  did  all  in  liis  power  to  revive  tho  study 
of  tho  sciences  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised,  ore  an  object 
of  diligent  study ;  as  ore  also  geometry,  oritlimctic,  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  but 
above  all  mcdicmo  and  astrology,  which  lost  is  the  liigh  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  Euro- 
peans, on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  held  in  contempt.  Ac- 
cording to  on  old  writer,  400,000/.  were  annually  spent  on  its  fallacious  professors ;  and 
though  the  sum  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present,  tho  crafl  of  divination  is  not  tlie  less 
esteemed. 

Persia  contains  fragments  of  several  ancient  languages,  of  which  tho  Zend  is  known  only 
by  the  Zcndovcsta,  a  religious  work  preserved  by  the  Guebri-s,  but  of  which  the  authenticity 
and  anti(piity  ore  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  Pehlvi  appears  to  have  been  the  court  lan- 
guage of  Persia  during  tho  period  of  its  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  the 
dynasty  of  tlio  Sossanidcs,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their 
native  province  of  Furs.  This  language  having  been  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic  in- 
troduced by  the  Saracen  conquerors,  und  polished  by  a  succession  of  great  writers,  who 
made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  effusions,  has  become  the  meet  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
and  is  spoken  not  only  ut  the  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostun.  Its 
close  alliuncea  with  all  the  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
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Latin,  have  aflbrded  ample  ground  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  etymologist.  Meantime 
the  Tiirkisii,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  Western  Tartary,  and  implanted 
during  tlicir  temporary  dominion,  is  spoken  extcusively  among  the  people. 

The  Persians,  as  already  observed,  surpass  in  pomp  the  other  Oriental  nations.  This 
magnificence  with  them,  as  with  the  others,  does  not  display  itself  in  houses  and  furniture. 
The  mansions  even  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  walls  of  clay,  and  a  mean 
door,  leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  the  apartments 
open.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  commodious ;  but  they 
contain  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  which  the  owners 
sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Their 
dishes  are  merely  trays  of  painted  wood,  or  copper  tinned.  Their 
baths,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  furnished  with 
every  provision  for  magnificence  and  coolness,  ore  also  tlieir  favour- 
ite resorts  for  pastime.  The  Persians  are  splendid  in  their  attire 
(Jig.  581.).  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  proscribed  by  the 
Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robes,  and 
particularly  their  sabres,  many  of  which  are  thus  raised  in  volue  to 
15,()00  to  30,0(K)  piastres.  The  beard,  highly  respected  over  all 
the  East,  is  viewed  by  the  Persians  with  peculiar  veneration :  they 
spare  no  pains  in  embellishing  it,  in  making  it  thick  and  tutled ; 
they  even  adorn  it  with  jewels.  Their  horses  are  the  objects  of 
Even  a  man  who  has  not  clothes  worth  half  a  guinea  will  liavc  n 
gixxl  horse. 

The  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round  tlieir 
heads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes ;  nor  do  they  ever  appear  in 
public  without  long  veils  (Ji/f.  582.).  The  harems  of  the  great 
are  filled,  as  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  with  the  family  of 
the  bride,  and  by  ihc  purchase  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves. 
From  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  from  some  other  impro- 
per regimen,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  venr  short  duration. 
"In  eight  or  ten  years,"  says  Porter,  "the  lately  luxuriant  and 
sportive  beauty  becomes  thin,  withered,  rheum-eyed,  and  every 
way  a  hag."  The  son  takes  precedence  entirely  according  to  his 
father's  rank :  as  to  the  mother,  whether  she  have  been  wife,  con- 
cubine, or  slave,  is  considered  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  Persians  are  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal  food. 
Pilau,  or  rice  stewed  witli  various  ingredients,  forms  their  favourite 
dish.  The  chief  luxury  of  their  table  consists  in  a  profusion  of 
tlie  finest  fruits. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

We  commence  our  description  with  Ghilan,  a  long  norrow  province,  formed  of  a  plain 
which  extends  200  miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a  few  narrow  passes.  There  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude 
except  the  Kizil-Ouzen,  which,  after  traversing  a  considerable  part  of  Persia,  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  Mazanderan.  Numberless  streams,  however,  descend- 
ing from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excessive  richness  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Reshd, 
the  capital,  is  described  by  Mr.  Frazcr  as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  from  60,000 
to  80,000  inhabitant^!,  with  well-kept  bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars ;  its  harbour  is 
unsafe  in  stormy  weather.  I^argo  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  cover  the  fields ; 
but  the  staple  production  is  silk,  whicli  is  cither  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  exported 
to  Astraclmn.  The  air  is  rendered  very  unhealthy,  by  excessive  moisture,  witli  which  it  is 
80  impregnated,  that  metallic  instruments  can  scarcely  be  preserved  from  rust.  From  its 
mountain  streams,  and  luxuriant  verdure,  Ghilan  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
sites  even  in  this  iiicturesque  empire. 

To  the  west  of  Ghilan  is  Aderhijan,  or  Azerbijan,  also  encircled  by  mountains :  on  the 
north  those  of  Armenia,  while  on  the  south  those  of  Koordistan,  in  an  accumulated  mass, 
raise  their  towering  heads  to  the  clouds.  This  province  is  traversed  by  numerous  smaller 
hills,  and  being  well  watered  by  the  Aras,  Kizil-Ouzen,  and  other  streams,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Persia,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  much 
depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  in  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  Ta- 
breez,  or  Tauris,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce;  and  in  the  time  of 
Chardin,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants.  Nature  and  man  have  co-operated 
in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  different  times,  and  has  been  shattered  by  re- 
peated and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of  the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  three 
could  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.    That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  years  old,  still  retains  traces 
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of  the  greatest  magnificence,  being  cased  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  disposed  and 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  ohiborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  gilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a  splendid 
tomb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  city.  Ardebil,  a  fine  old  town,  and  a  scat  of  the  shahs, 
is  likewise  much  declined.  The  western  part  forms  n  picturesque  and  flourishing  district, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Urumea  or  Oormiah,  which  is  about  1^00  miles  round,  salt  like 
the  sea,  emitting  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  of  such  quality  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it. 
Urumea,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster;  and  Marogha,  tiie  favourite  residence  of 
Hoolaku,  where  tiiat  great  prince  built  his  famous  observatory,  are  ancient  and  still  flourish- 
ing towns. 

Mazanderan  forms  on  an  extended  scale  the  continuation  of  the  small  line  of  plain,  backed 
by  mountains,  and  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  ond 
Bilk  is  not  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ghilan ;  but  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  the  sugar-cane  abounds.  It  is,  too,  a  very  pictures<jue  province,  and,  moreover,  the  scat 
of  a  brisk  trade.  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Ghilan,  thougii  from  the  same 
causes.  Its  southern  boundary  is  Mount  Elburz,  which  stretches  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  province,  and  eastward  into  Khorasan.  Demavend,  forming  its  loftiest  peak,  is  situated 
in  a  district  called  Taberistan,  and  across  it  is  that  long  defile  called  tiie  Caspian  Gates, 
leading  from  Teheran  to  Amol. 

Mazanderan  contains  a  number  of  pretty  little  cities.  Lari,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
is  small,  but  well  fortified  and  very  ancient,  containing  several  lofty  temples  of  the  early 
Guebres.  Balfroosh,  however,  is  tlio  largest  town,  ond  carries  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
•  merce.  Enjoying  free  trade,  and  having  been  protected  by  a  wise  governor  from  the  revo- 
lutions which  were  laying  waste  other  parts  of  Persia,  it  lias  lately  flourislied  in  nn 
extraordinary  degree,  and  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  20,000  people.  It  is  but 
meanly  built,  however,  in  a  low  damp  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  liaif  in  circumference. 
Amol  is  a  very  old  town,  celebrated  for  its  bridge,  and  containing  a  manufactory  of  iron. 
The  population  is  stated  at  3,5,000  or  40,000  ;  but  a  great  proportion  consists  of  slioiiiicrds, 
who  in  the  summer  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Fcrabad  and  Meshed  are  agreeable  sea-ports, 
with  some  trade.  Asliruft^  which  Abbas  attempted  to  make  a  naval  arsenal,  and  at  whicii 
he  built  a  maguiliccnt  palace,  has  since  his  time  fallen  into  neglect.  The  most  eastern  part 
of  Mazonderan  is  composed  of  the  agreeable  district  of  Astrabad,  the  ancient  Ilyrcania,  and 
sometimes  reckoned  a  separate  province.  Tiic  town  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  carries  on  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its 
vicinity  to  the  turbulent  race  of  Turcomans,  it  has  often  been  the  scat  of  insurrection.  To 
the  east  is  Goorgaun,  the  ancient  Ilurkaun,  still  a  very  strong  fortress,  celebrated  in  the 
wars  between  Persia  and  Tartary. 

Eastward  from  Mazanderan  is  Khorasan,  the  most  extensive  province  of  Persia,  from 
whence  that  empire  passes  insensibly  into  the  boundless  plains  of  Independent  Tartary. 
During  the  late  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  monarchy,  this  limitary  province  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  alienated.  The  Afghans  hold  Herat,  now  the  most  populous  of  its  cities; 
and  the  king  of  Bochara  holds  the  north-eastern  districts.  Not  content  with  this  acquisition, 
he  makes,  with  his  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  continual  inroads  into  the  rest  of  the  province, 
lays  waste  the  country,  and  carries  oft"  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  These  desolations  have 
converted  Khorasan,  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  in  the  world,  almost  into  a  desert. 
It  appears  nothing  uncommon,  when  the  gates  of  a  city  are  opened  in  the  morning,  for  a 
body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambush,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
carry  off"  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

Meshed  is  considered  tlie  capital  of  Khorasan.  It  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
situated  in  a  fine  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulchre  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
Though  much  decayed,  it  still  numbers  .'J0,000  inhabitants.  To  the  south,  Nislmpore,  once 
a  splendid  capital  of  Persia,  and  continually  rising  anew,  aftci-  its  destruction  by  Alexander, 
by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  tlio  capital  of  tlie  Turkish  princes 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan,  that  tlio  iniiabitants,  on 
returning,  could  not  recognise  their  own  houses.  Its  12,000  acjuoducts  are  now  dry,  and  its 
population,  occupying  a  mere  corner  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are 
reduced  to  15,0(Kt.  Tursiieez,  Tubbus,  Seruklis,  Tabas,  are  largo  towns  with  some  trade, 
still  included  in  the  Persian  dominion.  Herat,  now  comprised  in  the  Afghan  domain,  is  the 
finest  city  in  Khorasan.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  somewhat  elevated,  but  most  fertile 
plain,  which  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Persia  and  the  East,  which  is  carried  on  cliiefly  by  10,000 
Jews  and  600  Hindoos  who  inhabit  the  city.  Meru-S!iah-.Teluin,  or  Merve,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Tartar  division  of  Kiiora.san,  is  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Bochara. 
Among  the  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  surpassed  tlic  fiuiic  of  this  city  when  it 
was  the  residence  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  !iis  time.  By  the  vicissitudes 
of  war,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Uzbecks,  it  has  bcoii  almost  annihilated. 

Having  disposed  of  these  northern  divisions,  we  come  to  Irak,  the  grand  central  province. 
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which  forms,  u  it  were,  the  body  of  Persia.  It  is  understood  to  have  composed  the  ancient 
Media.  This  province  is  almost  entirely  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  with  lun^  valleys 
intervening,  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountains  arc  naked  and  barren ; 
but  the  valleys  would  amply  repay  the  highest  culture,  were  it  not  for  the  desolation  brought 
on  them  by  civil  war  and  misrule.  Indeed,  in  the  most  deserted  tracts,  the  ruins  of  cities 
and  aqueducts  titill  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  which  part  of  them,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  enlightened  governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  adjoining  tract  of  Khorasan,  is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert  of  great  extent. 

Irak  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of  them  in 
a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  a  few  are  beginning  to  rise.  Among  these,  Ispahan,  or  Spahawn 
(Jig.  583.),  stands  pre-eminent.   By  tlie  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Persia ; 

and  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and 
attained  an  extent  and  splendour  un- 
rivalled in  Western  Asia.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah 
Ablms.  Chardin  reckoned  that  in  his 
time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  172  mosques,  48  colleges, 
and  1800  caravanserais.  The  most  mag- 
'*'"''"'"■  nificont  edifice  wus  tiie  palace,  tiie  gar- 

dens attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  most  splendid  pavilions.  The  ^lidan,  a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews 
and  for  a  market-place,  round  which  were  built  the  palace,  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques ; 
with  tlie  Chaur  Bang,  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  olso  distinguished  ornaments  of 
Ispahan.  The  Zendcrood,  a  fine  river,  giving  fertility  to  the  plain  of  Ispahan,  which  it  is 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  the  city,  is  conducted  through  its  gardens  and  pastures,  and 
crossed  by  several  magnificent  bridges.  This  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  is  com- 
bined, as  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretciiedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  huts 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  1722,  it  was  taken  anu  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having  preferred  a  northern  residence,  no  exertions  have 
been  made  for  its  restoration.  A  roan  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  seeing  an 
inhabited  house ;  only  three  colleges  are  open ;  and  its  proudest  edifices  present  only  piles 
of  rubbish.  It  is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flourishing 
manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  raised  liini- 
self  to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  great  efforts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 

Teheran  (Jig.  584.),  founded  by  Kurreem  Khan,  is  situated  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of 


Teheran. 

Irak  proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Elhurz.  The  last  sovereigns  have  made 
it  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier,  the  theatre  of  almost 
perpetual  war.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  ond  rather  a  camp  thnn 
a  city.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  ark,  combining  the  chonicter  of  a  palace  and  ofa 
citadel.  In  suinmr r  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  all  leave  it  who  can. 
The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefs  with  all  their  trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the 
plains  of  Snltania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies  according  to  the  season,  from 
10,000  to  60,(K)0.  Adjacent  to  Teheran  are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Rliagn-,  mentioned 
as  a  spot  to  which  the  .Tews  were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a 
great  city  till  destroyed  by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sun-burnt 
brick,  and  the  whole  surface  for  three  miles  in  every  direction  in  marked  by  hollow.s,  mounds, 
mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
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Among  all  the  fallen  capitals  of  Persia,  none  lies  so  low  as  Sultania.  Its  broken  arches 
and  mouldering  remains,  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture,  are  mixed  with 
a  few  cottages  of  peasants,  inhabited  by  about  WO  families.  There  is  in  particular  a  grand 
unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  written  in  ornamented  char- 
acters. Casbin,  or  Casween,  though  it  has  lost  its  grandeur  as  a  capital,  is  still  a  neat  flour- 
ishing city  with  a  considerable  trade.  Koom,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  a  large  strag- 
gling wildernesH  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and  tumbled  into  heaps,  it  lias,  however,  been  in 
part  rebuilt;  and  the  modern  structures  are  confusedly  mixed  with  the  ancient  A  road 
along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to  Kashan,  a  city  still  very  flourishing,  particu- 
larly by  its  manufactures  of  silk  brocade.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurus. 

The  western  part  of  Mount  Imk  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  though  still  interspersed  with 
rich  plains.  Here  occurs  Hamadan,  supposed  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  preseniini  'n  fact, 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  still  large ;  though,  since  its  destruction  by  Timur, 
it  has  never  held  more  than  a  secondary  rank.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  lofty  peak  of 
Elwund,  but  suffers  under  extreme  cold  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Still  farther  west 
is  Kermanshah,  a  large  and  flouri.shing  town,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  mountains.  Those 
to  the  north  present  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Uesittoon  forms  a  high  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  roiul  like  a  canopy.  In  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group  of  figures  representing  a  procession.  Taki 
Bostan  is  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a  series  of  excavations  made  in  these 
mountains;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  ami  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  figures  represented  are  numerous,  executed  witli 
great  precision  and  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Kinneir  conceives  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Semiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds, 
by  M.  de  Sacy,  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and  poor;  yet  it  contains  the  large  city  of  Yezd, 
still  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk  manufactory.  Here  is  the 
remnant,  amounting  to  abrnit  1W,00(),  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebres.  Yezdikhast, 
the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence,  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from 
Ispahan  to  Shitaz. 

To  the  south  of  Irak  is  Pars,  a  province  of  much  less  extent,  but  interesting,  as  it  com- 
poses that  territory  which  was  originally  called  Persia,  and  whose  hardy  inhabitants  sub- 
verted the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Its  western  part  consists  of  ciiains  of  lofty 
mountains,  forming  part  of  that  great  range  which  extends  from  Caucasus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  with  fertile  though  often  neglected  valleys  interspersed.  Tlio  eastern  part  is  a 
large  plain,  often  sandy  and  arid,  but,  when  supplied  with  water,  very  fertile,  particularly 
in  tobacco. 

Shiraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has  long  been  one  of 
tjie  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  he  found 
the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  chief  of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as 
the  most  valuable  in  the  East;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade ;  hut 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  char- 
acter for  taste  and  refinement.  The  latest  travellers  have  found  the  romontic  spots,  so  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mosisella  was  desolate,  and  the  pure 
waters  of  Rocknabad  choked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  com- 
mon graves,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated  in 
the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  was  equally  neglected. 

Near  Shiraz  is  the  large  salt  lake  of  Baktegan,  from  whicli  a  great  part  of  Persia  is  sup- 
plied with  salt  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality.  To  the  north,  along  the  road  to  Ispahan,  are  the 
plains  of  Oojan  and  Koosjikijerd,  which,  thougii  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  tribes,  are  still  capable  of  becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia. 

The  only  other  place  of  much  consequence  in  this  province  is  Bushire,  or  Abu  Shehr, 
which,  since  the  empire  lost  Ba.«sora,  has  been  tlie  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade.  This  is 
chiefly  with  India;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome. 
Large  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead  which,  though  good,  is  not 
perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winds. 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains,  whirh  fiir 
surpass  any  that  are  to  bo  found  in  the  northern  capitals.  Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz 
are  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  (Jiff.  .585.),  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front  is  fiOO  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  JliKt  puces. 
The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  bcautifiil 
execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  portals  and  tlie  capitals  of  the  cohmms  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  representing  combats  and  processions  of  various  kinds.    The  drawing  of  tlie 
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figures  is  correct ;  but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of  the  prominences 
and  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rival  the  great  works  of  Grecian 
sculpture. 

585 


Nakslii  IluuBtan. 


Peracpolii. 

A  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Persepolis  we  discover  a  remarkable  feature,  the  excavated 
hill  of  Nakshi  Roustan  {Jig.  586.).    It  is  about  300  yards  high,  and  presents  a  precipitous 
5tf0  face  of  whitisli  marble,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 

is  covered  with  sculptured  tombs.  The  four 
highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  execution,  ap- 
parently coeval  witii  Persepolis,  and  belonging  to 
the  early  kings  of  Persia.  The  lower  tombs  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  Parthian  Sassanide  dynasties, 
and  represent  tlioir  wars  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.  Near  Murgab,  ninety  miles  north  of 
Persepolis,  are  two  remarkable  objects.  One  of 
them,  called  Tuckt-y-Sulieman,  consists  of  a  large 
marble  structure  raised  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and 
forming  a  platform  at  top.  It  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  PasagardtB,  the  city  of  the  Magi,  for 
the  celebration  of  whose  rites  the  platform  appears 
to  have  been  raised.  The  other,  called  Madre-y-Sulieman,  for  the  Asiatics  ascribe  every 
thing  to  Solomon,  appears  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A  large  flight  of  marble  steps 
rises  to  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  which  Kazeroon  is  situated  are  found  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Shahpoor,  founded  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellished  by 
Sapor  the  Great.  It  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  rocka 
and  precipices.  Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monuments,  represent- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.  His  colossal  statue,  iiileen  feet  si.\ 
inches  long,  lying  on  a  cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ouseley.  The  circuit  of  the 
ramparts,  and  tiie  remains  of  several  public  buildings,  may  still  be  traced. 

To  the  south  of  Fars  is  the  small  maritime  province  of  Lar.  The  interior  is  extremely 
arid,  producing  only  dates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain.  Lar,  however,  was  once  a  magni- 
ficent city,  tiiough  now  much  decayed ;  and  Jaron,  though  poor,  carries  on  a  considerable 
inland  trade.  The  sea-ports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Arabs,  who  combine  trade  and 
piracy.     The  largest  sea-port  is  Congoon. 

To  the  ca-st  of  Fars  is  tlie  province  of  Kerman,  presenting  arid  mountains,  and  interspersed 
with  extensive  tracts  of  desert;  but  in  otiicrs  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  tracts 
arc  distinguifiiiod  by  a  species  of  goats  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  peculiar  fineness.  Kcr- 
rnan,  the  capital,  was  one  of  the  proudest  cities  in  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
wars,  having  aflbnlcd  shelter  to  a  pretender  to  the  throne^  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Aga  Mohammed.  From  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  though  it  still  retains  considerable 
trade  and  jwpulation,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets.  Bumm, 
an  important  city,  also  decayed,  and  Regan,  a  neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  strongly  fortified.  On  the  sea-coast  this  province  has  Gombroon,  which 
Shah  Abbas,  after  destroying  Ormus,  rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imam  of  JVIuscat,  and,  with  Minab,  a  largo  fortified  sea-port  to  the  east,  yields 
customs  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rupees  annually.  Opposite  to  Gombroon  is  Ormus,  no 
longer  the  seat  of  that  vast  commerce  which,  in  the  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Ea.st.  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  it  did  not 
contain  twenty  houses,  but  he  has  in  some  degree  restored  it.  Every  thing  of  the  old  city 
is  in  ruins  except  the  reservoirs.  Adjoining  is  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Kishme,  con- 
taining a  town  of  .some  magnitude. 
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As  Kernian  forms  the  eastern,  Khuzistan  forms  the  western  portion  of  Persia.  This 
provinco  exhibits  a  complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  whicli  dooms  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom  to  barrenness.  It  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  or  Haweeza,  the 
Karoon,  the  Teraki,  and  the  Endian,  which  fall  into  the  Tigris  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these 
advantages  it  might  regain  the  distinction,  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  name  of 
Susiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  in  the  world,  were  it  not  entirely  laid  waste 
by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  an 
Arabian  prince,  whoso  capital  is  at  Dorak.  The  Persian  part,  called  Shustcr,  is  under  a 
governor,  wliose  power,  however,  is  insufficient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  inde- 
pendent chiefs,  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  capital,  Shuster, 
is  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen  manufactures.  On  its  site 
are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  Susa ;  but  these  have,  with 
greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a  spot  called  Shus,  on  the  upper  Kerah,  where,  for  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  ground,  as  at  Babylon,  is  covered  with  hillocks  of  earth, 
rubbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It  is  now  a  gloomy  wilderness,  infested  by  lions,  hyenas,  and 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fine  province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  which,  under  tlie  protection  afibrded  by  the  powerful  dynasty  of 
the  Abbassidcs,  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  was  then  covered  with  tlie  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  which  Captain 
Mignan  conceives  there  might  be  built  as  large  a  city  as  any  that  now  exists.  The  mha- 
bitants  of  tlie  modern  village,  about  1600  in  number,  on  searching  the  ruins  after  a  fiill  of 
rain,  seldom  fail  to  discover  gold  and  silver  coins,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

Besides  these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divides 
with  Turkey,  and  which  have  long  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empires.  One 
of  these  is  Coordistan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  and 
turbulent  race ;  who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  appear  never  to  have  been 
changed  or  thoroughly  subdued.  The  eastern  part,  called  Ardclan,  is,  in  so  far,  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarch,  that  the  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready,  at  his  call, 
to  engage  in  their  favourite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.  The  country  consists  entirely  of 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  by  difficult  and  often  perilous 
routes.  They  are  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  manner  by  hereditary  chiefs.  The 
principal  of  these,  called  the  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  much  importance, 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  carrying  on  some  trade. 

Another  divided  province,  long  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  lofty  mountains  of  Western  Asia  have  their  central 
place  in  this  region.  As,  however,  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  watered  by  the  early 
streams  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  having  long  been  the  theatre  of  constant  war  between  Persia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  has  become  a  vast  depopulated  wilderness,  and  presents  the  remains  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a  flourishing  people,  now  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  a  border  land  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pass  in  open  war 
or  predatory  hostility.  For  three  centuries,  however,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  with  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  tracts,  have  belonged  to  Turkey.  In  the  Persian  division,  the  chief  town 
is  now  Erivan,  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over  the  river  Tergui.  In 
1808,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  it  after  a  blockade  of  six  montiis ;  but  the  repeated 
sieges  sustained  by  it  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Erivan.  Fifty  miles  distant 
are  the  remains  of  Nakshivan,  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city,  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Near  this  spot  Uie  Persian  camp  is  usually  pitched  in  the  campaigns  against 
Russia.* 


CHAPTER  V, 

INDEPENDENT   PERSIA. 


The  large  region  to  wliich  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia,  forms  rather 
nn  aggregate  of  various  territories  than  a  distinct  or  connected  kingdom.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  separated  it  from  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in  it  the 
provinces  of  Scistan  and  Mekran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empire. 

*  [Erivan  and  Naksliivan  now  belong  to  Kussia.— Am.  Ed.J 
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Cabul,  till  lately  tho  scat  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  region,  has  been  very 
commonly  considered  as  a  province  of  Hmdoetan ;  and,  indeed,  tiie  cities  of  Cabul  and 
Ghizni  were  tho  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  whicli  reigned  over  that  empire :  but  its 
moral  and  pliysical  character  is  entirely  distinct,  and  the  tics  which  unite  them  are  altogether 
precarious.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  tho 
possession  of  Runjcet  Sing,  the  Seik  ruler ;  yet  tho  Indus  forms  too  natural  a  boundary  to  be 
superseded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  this  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  though  Ahmed 
Shah  held  sway  over  Balkh,  the  mountains  form  still  tho  natural  limit  between  Independent 
Persia  and  Tartary. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

Upon  the  principles  above  stated.  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  within  the 
marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Indus  on  the  east ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  tho  west,  by 
a  winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Herman  and  Khorasan.  It  will  thus, 
in  a  general  view,  be  included  within  the  57th  and  Tlst  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the 
25th  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  about  800  miles  in  length  and 
700  in  breadth. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  ond  Arabia ;  on  the  north,  vast  moun- 
tains, high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt  deserts.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  from  the  snowy  range  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  height  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  One  point,  the  most  eleviitcd  yet  observed,  has  been  stated 
to  reach  SC^ijOS  feet.  Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  form,  as 
it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  tho  various  nntioiT^  by  which  it  is  peopled.  From 
numerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combmed,  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
without  interruption  westward  till  it  locks  in  with  Mount  Elburz,  and  thus  connects  itself 
with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain  of  Cabul  is,  from 
a  peculiarly  elevated  peak,  called  generally  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Hindoo  Koh.  In  its  progress 
westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Paropamisus.  Here 
its  elevation  is  considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ranges  pro- 
ceeding from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  in  every  direction  the  territory 
of  Cabul  and  Candaliar.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Solimaun,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  leaving  behind 
them,  near  its  highest  peak  of  Suftaid  Koh,  only  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  flows  the 
Kama.  The  intervening  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  properly  as  plains,  but  as 
elevated  tnble-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the  tropical 
climates.  The  southern  regions,  Seistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Mekran,  consist  partly  of  rugged 
mountains  of  inferior  elevation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  those 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater  ob- 
struction to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Persia,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream  of  the 
Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  beyond  its  limits  in  the  territory  of 
Cashgar,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koash,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabul,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Hocrmund  or 
Helmund  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  not  far  from  that  of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  termi- 
nates by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah.  It  must  have  flowed  then  nearly  600 
miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents, 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

The  Geology  of  this  region  has  not  yet  been  explored ;  and  its  Zoology  does  not  diffei 
from  that  of  the  Persian  empire.     The  following  remarks  occur  in  relation  to  its  Botany. 

SuBSECT.  —  Botany. 

This  country,  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  to  \.'"\ 
western  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  and  fi-om  the  mouth  of  tho  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Oxus, 
is  very  little  known.  The  famous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Candahar  find  more 
place  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  Arabian  writers  tlian  they  do  in  the  more  dry  and  learned 
disquisitions  of  European  naturalists. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  great  desert  is  not  so  sterile  but  tliat  traces  of  the  vegetation 
of  hot  countries  may  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  among  the  drifted 
sands  which  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  tutls  of 
dry  plants,  and  bushes  of  Mimosa  and  Zizyphus.  The  UoJcus  spicatus 
{fig.  587.)  is  cultivated  round  some  lonely  huts;  and  it  is  a  circumstancu 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  abodes  are  obliged, 
in  their  search  for  water,  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  800  feet,  in  a  soil  wliose  arid 
surface  produces,  without  any  cultivation,  Water  Melions  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  rivers  setulcje,  Chunab,  and  Indus,  diifuse  fertility 
along  their  shores  in  the  very  heart  of  this  desert. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  province  of  Sinde,  of  which  the  southern 
part,  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends  to  the  tropics. 
The  shore  presents  a  large  level  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Indus, 
and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters  of  that  river  to  the  sea. 
The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  arc  remarkably  fertile ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
traveller  goes  to  a  short  distance  from  them,  he  finds  on  one  hand  the 
desert,  and  on  the  other  a  range  of  bare  mountains,  tliat  offer  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  as  is  remarked  by  Pottinger.  At  Tattah  (lat.  24°  44'),  this  traveller 
remarks  that,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  tlic  middle  of  July,  1810,  the  thermometer,  in  the 
coolest  apartments,  never  fell  lower  thon  from  +  38°  to  +  33° ; 
and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat.  25°  22'),  in  August,  the  rainy  season, 
it  rarely  sank  below  +  38°.  Among  the  plants  of  this  country, 
we  can  only  point  out  the  Mimosas,  the  Tamarix,  and  the  Euphor- 
bia antiquorum  {fiff.  588.).  Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  Seistan,  re- 
puted to  be  the  warmest  province  of  the  empire. 

The  annual  temperature  of  the  shores  of  Beloochistan  must  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Sinde,  because  the  year  is  there  clearly  divided 
into  two  seasons,  the  warm  and  the  cold;  but  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  this  latter  season  only  appears  cold  when  compared 
with  tlie  excessive  heats  of  the  former.  The  soil  is  only  fertile 
where  it  is  irrigated,  and  elsewhere  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert.  It 
produces  the  Date,  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  Azedarach),  the 
Euphorbia  Antiquorum.  Banyan  {Ficus  religioso),  the  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  tlie  Mango  {Man- 
ffi/era  indica),  the  Tamarind,  the  Zizyphus,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature :  the 
Walnut,  the  Sycamore,  and  the  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well :  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Firs, 
with  the  other  Coniferee,  are  unknown.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  coun- 
try becomes  mountainous,  and  the  temperature  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  In 
the  low  and  favourably  situated  valleys,  between  lat.  27°  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the 
Guava,  the  Banana,  the  Fig,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  the 
Walnut,  the  Quince,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  tlie  Currant. 
Rice,  Cotton,  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  on  the  plains ;  but  on  the  slopes  and  declivities  of 
the  hills,  where  long  winters  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced,  tliey  can  hardly  reckon 
with  certainty  on  a  slender  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain. 
The  ground  brings  forth  spontaneously  Mimosa,  Tamarix,  Hedysarum  AUiagi,  and  Assa- 
foetida. 

Turning  towards  the  north-west,  we  enter  on  the  desert  of  Kerman ;  a  burning,  arid,  and 
saline  sand,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solitude, 
some  springs  of  fresh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasis  of  Khubbees,  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
with  the  sight  of  its  hospitable  roofs,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  tlie  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  and  from  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the 
Paropainisan  range,  must  be  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  soil 
often  obliterate  its  distinctive  features.  Between  lat.  30°  and  33°,  the  flat  and  low  districts 
enjoy  a  very  hot  summer,  and  a  remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  season,  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  during  the  night,  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  the  brink  of 
rivers ;  but  it  dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  western  districts, 
but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lat.  33°).  At  a  considerable  distance  from  this  city,  to 
the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat.  30°  50'),  shaded  by  the  Daie,  the  Melia 
Azedarach,  and  the  Banyan,  Elphinstone  remarked,  in  December,  1809,  that  the  thermome- 
ter ^f'tl  in  the  morning  to — 2°  2'.  All  the  country  which  stretches  fron;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalayah,  and  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Ca.shmere,  enjoys  a  climate  that 
is  warm  enough  to  ripen  tlie  fruits  of  India.  The  Plane  and  the  Willow  become  rarer  as 
the  latitudes  are  more  low. 

To  the  north.  Cashmere  (lat.  34°  to  35°),  enclosed  betweon  two  chains  of  mountains, 

whose  lofty  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a  cold  winter,  and  a  moderately 

warm  summer.     Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alone  succeeds ;  the  fruits  of  Europe 

and  of  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice,  are  cultivated.    The 
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mountains  aro  covpreH  with  Pine  and  Fir,  particularly  on  their  northern  sides;  tiio  rivers 
are  tHn^rod  witii  WiJioWH,  and  the  adjacent  plainti,  near  tlio  inliubitcd  parts,  arc  adorned 
witli  Poplars. 

Tlic  vaili-y  of  thn  Indue  divides  tlic  chain  of  nortlicrn  mountains  of  Cashmere  from  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  wliicli  stretches  from  cast  to  west,  and  terminates  at  the  oommonccmcnt 

of  the  ParopamiHaii  mountains.  Its  crest,  of  wliich  some  of 
the  summits  attain  a  heij»ht  of  3000  toiscs,  is  alwoys  covered 
with  snow.  'J'lio  lower  ranges  are  skirted  with  forests  of 
IiCntiKks  {fiff.  r)81).).  Pistachio  trees,  Olives,  Oaks,  Firs, 
Pines,  &c.  In  tim  low  valhiys  grow  a  multitude  of  plants  be- 
lonjGiing  to  the  same  jfenora  as  those  of  Europe. 

To  the  south  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  not  far  from  its 
base,  in  the  valley  intersected  by  the  Punishecr,  arc  two 
famous  towns,  Cabul  and  Peshawer.  The  latter  (lat.  iW), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  little  low  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  owes  probably  to  this  locality  the  excessive  heat 
of  its  summer  and  the  moderate  cold  ot*^  its  winter.  Elphin- 
stone  reckons,  by  memory,  the  maximum  heat  of  the  summer 
of  1S(M>,  which  was  considered  as  temperate,  at  +  49°.  Fre- 
quently the  thermometer  indicated  +  45°,  under  a  tent  that 
was  kept  artiticially  cool.  Durinp  winter,  frost  is  frequent  in 
in  the  nijjht  and  morninjf;  the  wii'»«//ium  is — 3°  88':  during 
the  daytime  the  atmosphere  becomes  wanner,  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Few  localities  are 
BO  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  of  warm  and  temperate  climates. 
The  atmosphere,  which  is  generally  niihl  when  it  is  not  very  hot,  and  the  soil,  that  is  con- 
stantly watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  varied  vegetotion.  Thick  grass, 
whose  verdure,  during  most  of  the  year,  rivals  tiiat  of  the  meadows  of  the  north,  covers 
the  uncultivated  spots.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  aro  fringed  with  Willows  and  Tamarisks, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villages  can  scarcely  bo  discerned  through  the  fruit-trees 
which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  the  Iknyan,  the  Date,  the  Orange, 
and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  tbiiage  at  Peshawer  all  the  winter,  mingle 
with  all  the  species  that  our  orchards  aflbrd.  The  avenues  to  the  town  are  bordered  with 
Cypress  and  Planes. 

At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being  severe,  are 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frecpient  falls  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  Ilindostan  are  not 
seen,  while  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  the  Sugar-cane  to  be 
planted,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  succeed. 

We  must  not  omit  the  central  part  of  the  empire.  It  is  raised,  so  to  speak,  by  several 
chains  of  mountains,  which,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  springing  from  different  points,  meet 
ut  a  common  centre.  The  farther  these  chains  advance  into  the  country,  the  higher  do  the 
valleys  become,  and  the  more,  consequently,  does  the  temperature  decline.  Between  the 
parallels  of  32°  and  34°,  there  are  summers  hardly  warmer  than  those  of  England ;  and 
winters  which,  if  not  so  severe  as  those  of  Norway,  are  equally  subject  to  frost.  The  snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months ;  all  the  rivers  ore  frozen,  so  that  men  on  horseback,  and 
camels  loaded  with  baggage,  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that  the  plain  of  Gliazni 
(lat.  33°  30'),  which  is  a  part  of  the  central  table-land,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the  kingdom. 

Few  Indian  plants  inhabit  Cabulistan,  while  those  of  Europe  are  in  great  abundance  there. 
The  Vine,  the  Peach  (Jiff.  590.)  and  Apricot  (Jig.  591.),  &c.  grow  wild,  and  seem  as  in- 


Poach 


Apricot. 


digenous  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  prevoiling  trees  on  the  mountiins  are  various  species  of 
Piiuis,  one  of  which  bears  cones  as  large  as  artichokes,  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts. 
It  is  probably  tlio  Stone  Pine  (Finns  Pine.a).  There  are  likewise  Cedars,  a  Cypress  of 
niodigioua  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  The  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebinth  also 
i!>hol)it  the  mountains.  Elphinstone  thinks,  too,  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  Holly, 
tlie  Birch,  and  the  Nut  (C'oriilus  Aiidlana)     On  the  uncultivated  plains,  the  commonest 
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trees  am  the  MullMsrry,  the  Tamarind,  tlio  PInnn,  the  Poplar,  and  severnl  sorts  of  Willow. 
The  culture  of  Mugar-cunos,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Mt-lons;  of  Sorghum  spicatum  and  S.  vulgiin.-; 
of  Sesame  {Scuamiim  orinitulr),  and  of  llico,  is  not  unusual  in  the  warmer  districlii.  TImt 
of  Wheat,  Barley,  Maizo,  llc-ot.  Carrot,  and  mony  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  prevalent, 
wherever  there  is  little  industry,  combined  with  a  productive  soil. 

These  vague  and  incomplete  accounts  rather  awaken  than  sotisfy  our  curiosity.  Indeed, 
the  Flora  of  the  empire  of  Cabul  is  even  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  (Iliina. 

Before  passing  into  Persia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  countries  which  extend  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  from  the  Paropiirnisan  mountains  to  lat.  41°,  and  which  comprehend 
the  districts  of  Baikh,  Mauer  el  Nahr,  Bokliara,  Khorasan,  &c.  Already  the  climate  is 
too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  Olive;  but  a  greot  number  of  the  woody  vegetables  which 
are  found  along  with  it  in  the  Transition  Zone  may  be  seen,  eitlier  wild  or  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  the  localitica.  These  districts  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains; of  steppes  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  frecpiently  saline;  of  bad  soil, 
and  of  remarkably  fertile  land.  In  the  cold  season,  the  water  is  all  frozen,  and  caravans 
cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice.  In  the  winter  of  18a()-l,  the  Buron  Meyendorft",  who  was  sent 
from  the  court  of  Russia  to  Bokhara,  saw  the  thermometer  fall  there  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
degrees  below  zero,  though  the  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  The  heat  of  summer 
compensates  the  cold  of  winter ;  the  former  is  so  intense  and  prolonged,  that  it  dries  up  almost 
all  the  water-courses. 
The  provinces  of  Herot,  Dhci,  MoUo,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  &c.  environed  by 
deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt.  Nowhere  is  the  popula- 
tion more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and  vegetation  more 
productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  very  fretjuent,  con- 
lain  a  great  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the  Pomegranate, 
the  Pistachio,  and  the  Fig  afford  most  delicious  fruits.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  (^Morus  alba)  {fi/i,  SO'i.), 
and  the  Tartarion  Mulberry  (A/.  Tatarira).  Cotton,  Indigo,  Sesame, 
Sorghum  saccharatum,  Rice,  and  all  the  European  grains  and  vege- 
tables, are  cultivated. 

According  to  Falk,  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Bokhara  arc  the 
Terebinth  tree  (Pistachia  temhinlhug),  Eleffignus  angustifolius,  Ul- 
mus  campe.stris  and  ofllisa,  the  Whitethorn  {Cnittsffus  Oxyacnntha), 
Pyrus,  Aria  and  Aucu]mria,  Mespilus  Cotoneaster,  Spirasa  crenata, 
Rosa  pimpinellifolia,  the  Caperbush  (Cappiiris  spinosa),  (Jlematis  ori- 
entalis,  the  Birch  (Betiila  alba),  the  Poplar  (Pnpuliis  albn),  &c. 

The  steppes  produce  in  abundance  the  Tamarix,  the  Almond  (^Amyirihthis  nana),  the  Cal- 
ligonum  polygonoidcs,  and  a  tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those  j)f  the 
Larch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  orientalis,  and  Pallas  the  Juniperus  lycia, 
or  the  Savin  (Juniperus  Sahinn). 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  Oriental  Plane  {Platanus  orientalis)  becomes  a  tree 
of  colossal  growth. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 
This  region  was  very  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  names  of  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropamisus,  Drangiana,  and  Godrosio,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude,  barbarous,  and 
impracticable  tract.  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  (the  bordering  part 
of  Khorasan)  and  Bactria  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosli.  It  was  chiefly  known  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  side  of  Bactria,  was  obliged  to  penotrote 
through  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  tlie  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  modern  timo.«,  Independent 
Persia  has  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingis 
and  Timur ;  and  Cabul  was  comprehended  with  Hindostan  under  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
city  of  that  name  became  a  Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Baber,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  population  of 
Cabul  was  not  slow  in  re  osserting  its  independence;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  they  became  the  conquerors  and  the  desolators  of  Persia.  Nadir,  however,  a 
Persian  adventurer,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  tlieir  turn,  ond  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan.  On  Nadir's  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces;  and  Ahmed  Shah,  a  brave 
Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to.  render  his  country  independent,  ami  Inmself  its  king. 
He  also  invaded  India,  and  in  the  battle  of  Panniput  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mosrul.  His  successes  enabled  him  to  appro- 
priate the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he 
added  Biilkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia;  but  since 
the  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has  been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  among  his  family,  and 
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the  power  of  Runjoot  Sinj;,  wlio  lioji  occupied  several  of  its  flncst  provincci. 
not  now  extend  beyond  AfglmniMtan  Proper. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geo/fraphy. 

The  political  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  peculiarities  which  distinffuish  it  fVotn  that  of 
almost  every  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Instead  of  the  power  hc'mg  monopolised  by  the  sove- 
rci<;n,  or  at  feast  by  the  khans,  with  no  clicck  but  the  influence  of  rival  chiefs,  it  admits  a  \Mf,ii 
infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  every  oolnogt,  or  tribe,  there  is  ajrerifa,  or  rcproHontativo 
ossenibly,  without  whose  consent  the  khan  can  undertake  nothin<;,  nncFwho  also  administer 
juHlice,  tiiougfh  in  some  subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  venoreanco.  Among 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jeorga  tlian  to  the  khiin.  ThcHo  tribes  may 
be  said  to  form  independent  states,  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with  each  other.  Their  only 
vassalage  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a  contingent  of  troops  in  war;  both  which, 
eiipecially  the  tbrmcr,  are  with  difliculty  exacted.  In  the  largo  cities  and  their  vicinity  the 
authority  of  the  savcrcign  is  much  more  extensive ;  but  the  rude  and  desert  tracts  to  the  south 
are  abandoned  to  independent  chiefs  or  lawless  banditti. 

Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of 
descent.  The  khan  must  be  taken  out  of  the  oldest  family  in  the  tribe;  but  the  king  cither 
appoints  him,  or  at  least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment.  Ttic  two  leading 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Dooraunces:  of  whom  the  former  arc  the  rudest,  the  flercest, 
and  the  most  warlike ;  the  latter  are  more  orderly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  supe- 
rior character.  The  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia ;  but  Ahmed  Shah  belonged  to 
the  Dooraunee  tribe,  which  became,  tlierefore,  the  ruling  one.  At  this  ascendency  tho 
Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment ;  and,  indeed,  the  antipathy  between  tlie  two  tribes  is 
such  that  it  is  with  difliculty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  the  land-tax,  the  tributes  paid  by  vassal 
chiefs,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  considerable  proportion,  however, 
must  often  be  remitted  to  tho  tributary  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as 
a  grant,  would  bo  in  danger  of  rebelling  against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting 
the  full  amount. 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists  of  Gho- 
laums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or 
grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  form  a  well-disciplined 
and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Dooraunces  are  easily  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  under  the  banner  of  his  own  chief- 
tain. The  contingents  of  the  other  tribes  amount  collectively  to  a  much  great,or  number ; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  with  great  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  witi-  r  peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shah,  in  the  battle  oi'  I'amiiput, 
was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nearly  as  large  an  army  as  can  be 
levied  from  the  country  for  a  foreign  expedition. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

A  very  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable  barren- 
ness, produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofty  and  snow-covered  morntains,  and  of  sandy 
plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  character. 
The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  tho  high  plains  interspersed  between  them, 
though  they  do  not  ofli^r  the  profuse  products  that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are 
often  equal  to  the  flnest  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a 
rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  forms  the  most 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  the 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destructive  torrents  rather  than  in 
fertilising  rills.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  water 
through  the  fields,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it.  A  remarkable  process  is 
employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  collected  together,  and  distributed 
over  a  field.  Extensive  operations  of  this  kind  are  more  diflRcult,  from  the  small  portions 
into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  They  are  sometimes  performed  by  an 
association  among  the  little  proprietors;  sometimes  by  a  rich  man  employing  his  capital  on 
this  object.  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain;  the  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  except  those  of  coarse  fabric 
for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from  maritime 
commerce ;  and  the  coast  of  Mekran  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages 
in  this  respect.  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own 
provinces,  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  also  as  o  thoroughfare  between  Persia  and 
India.  This  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  prac- 
ticable for  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies  are  sub- 
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stituteii.  These  caravans  journey  under  continual  dread  of  llio  predatory  triboH,  which  infest 
almost  evoiy  purt  of  thitt  country.  Above  all,  in  paxping  thniugh  tlio  territorieH  occupied  by 
them,  the  strictest  prcnuutions  l)econie  nec(;sHary.  The  best  |MirtH  of  EiiHtcrii  Perxia  pnNlucu 
rather  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  Hiip*>rfluitieH  which  can  boconie  the  objects 
of  oxciiango.  Fruits,  assiifuitida,  madder,  and  a  few  furs,  tbrm  the  prim:i|)iil  urticli's.  In 
return,  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia  and  India,  and  even  those  of  Europe,  by 
way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Mr.  Elphinstono  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cabul : — 

AruiiiiiiK 4,a(H).(KKi 

llt'liKH'hcil    I  .IKIII.IIIMI 

'I'nrliirii |,'.>IIIMIIH| 

rcraiaim  I.JMHI.ilUi) 

H,niM),00O 

This  estimate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  includes,  we  presume,    Halkli  and 
the  subject  part  of  Khorasan,  but  not  the  Indian  provinces  of  (Jashmere  and  the  Punjab,  to 
which  arc  assigned  a  ]X)pulation  of  about  :),0(M),()0(). 
The  Afghans  (Jig.  51)3.),  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  present,  in  their 
aspect  and  character,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on  whom 
"'^  they  immediately  border.    Their  high  and  even  harsli  features,  their 

sunburnt  countenances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  siiiiggy 
mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of  a  much  ruder  and  more  unix)li8hed 
people.  The  arts  of  life  are  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  Ilindostan  unknown :  there  is  nothing  like  the  same  organised  police 
and  regular  course  of  justice.  Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 
are  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrast 
with  the  timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian. 
Their  martial  and  lofly  spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  their 
sobriety  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  their  unbounded  hospitality,  and 
the  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  character,  render  them 
J     — — 1_^  II  on  the  whole  a  superior  race.    In  India,  every  movement  originates 

"'^^^ —  ___^'^        with  the  government  or  its  agents,  and  the  people  are  accounted  as  no- 
Arghan.  thing  J  while  here,  men  put  themselves  little  under  control,  and  follow 

undisturbed  their  own  inclinations.  Although  Asiatic  dissimulation 
prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  their  intercourse  is  by  no  means  marked  by  that  profound 
and  systematic  deceit  which  characterises  the  subjects  of  the  great  empires.  They  show 
also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skill,  with  an  eager 
disposition  to  enquire  into  the  processes  employed;  while  in  India  all  these  things  arc 
regarded  with  a  mere  polite  indifference.  Although  polygamy  and  the  obtaining  of  wives 
by  purchase  arc  equally  established,  yet  the  former  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
attended  with  the  same  strict  seclusion ;  and  hence  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  arrangements,  does  not  toke  place  in  a  degree  so 
remarkable.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  negotiated 
entirely  by  the  friends  of  the  parties ;  but  in  the  country  districts  especially,  the  parties 
themselves  have  often  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  forming  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  indeed,  until  the  youth  has  earned  the  purchase-money  of  his  mistress ;  but  though 
this  be  in  itself  far  from  a  romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to  delays  and  difficulties,  which 
often  impart  a  character  of  interest  and  adventure  to  the  connexion.  It  has  thus  become  the 
subject  of  love-tales  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  popular  in  Europe.  This  pecuniary 
value  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  have  led  to  very  odd  species  of  penal 
infliction.  The  offender,  on  being  convicted,  is  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  injured  person  or  his 
friends,  a  number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  Twelve 
ladies  form  the  fine  for  murder ;  in  minor  offences,  the  amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

The  established  religion,  in  Afghanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration  prevails 
more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  be  greater  than  usual 
in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is  made 
for  the  priesthood.  The  mollahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  solely  supported  by  individual 
donation,  whether  in  the  shape  of  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional  gift. 
They  form,  however,  a  species  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new  mem- 
bers, after  a  due  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and  often 
assert  their  rights  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characterises  the  nation.  They  take 
arms,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  muster  sometimes  hosts  of  2000  or  .SOOO, 
who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  the  Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  the 
superstitious  awe  of  tlie  multitude  as  generally  to  carry  their  point.    In  the  rural  districts 
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thnir  chftmcter  in  more  rnnpoctnhU) ;  nml  by  promntin)^  penrn  nnil  inculcating  the  moral 
dutioH,  tlioy  rmidnr  theinwivoit  rrnlly  imntiil  hi  thin  riido  |mm)|iIi<. 

A  titNtu  t'lir  l<nowl<><l^n  in  Kmutriil  nimm;;  tlip  AtirhanH,  ||iimi)j;Ii  they  Iirvii  not  prndiirrMl  iiny 
writcrH  wild  ciin  rivnl  in  fiirnn  tlioMi!  of  Pnriiin  iinii  Indiii.  Fow  of  tlin  workri  in  tlio  lun- 
Biinj(«,  indnod,  nrn  niMvn  two  conturioi*  old,  and  tliny  nro  nvidiMitly  iniitittionii  of  tliii  iVTHiun. 
Tho  Into  Hovr>rL<i|fnii  of  Cahitl  linvii  tiou;;iit  to  proniolo  Iciirninir,  nnd  uvrn  vuitiviittMl  tlio 
nniHCM,  tliou|;li  not  with  uny  hrilliunt  miiccovh.  (Inli)rtunnt<dy,  tlin  AI'^liunH,  couHiderin);  tlin 
IVruianH  iih  InToticB,  jrniird  iiKuinHt  rcHurtin((  to  tlioir  collcjfOH.  I'cHliiiwor  f-njoyM  tlio  lii);lii'Ht 
rrpiitiition  in  tlio  country,  and  a  conaidomlilo  niiml)cr  rrnort  to  Ibikhiirn.  Tlioro  nro,  boHidoii, 
kcIiouIh  in  ovory  liltio  town  and  ovon  villufTo,  no  that  the  firHt  cloinontii  of  knowlfd)|o  iiro 
very  widely  dittiiMnd.  Tho  higher  brunchoH  are  lo^ic,  liiw,  iind  theolo(;y,  to  which  aro  addiHJ 
tho  PerNJiin  nnd  Arubic  lani;iiiio;eH  nnd  litorntiiro.  Htndy,  in  tho  Mnhonietnn  conntricH,  pro- 
cpoiIh  in  a  tixed  nnd  invnriublu  coutho;  no  thnt,  when  yon  know  the  hiHt  Ixiok  n  ninn  linM 
rend,  or  tho  lost  Rtd)ject  hn  Iihh  Ntndind,  yon  know  nil  that  linx  tfonn  Ix'toro  it,  and  nil  thnt  in 
still  wantin);.  Tho  tnato  for  poetry  iH  very  jfenerni,  nnd  n  conKidernblo  niiinlM<r  of  people  in 
tho  townH  even  nmko  tho  public  riMidiuK  of  it  n  dintinct  eniploynient.  'J'lie  iioctH  by  pro- 
fesHion  nro  not  to  bo  compnrcd  with  thone  of  PerHia ;  but  n  coimidernbh' dixplny  of  );eniuri 
often  ap|)car8  in  tho  rudo  vorHCB  of  tho  chiofii  and  wnrrioriK,  who  celebrute  their  own  feeliuKS 
and  adventurcH,  Thoso  of  KooMhknul,  n  khan  who  dofondod  hifi  nativo  country  nj^uiuHt  tho 
power  of  Aurunfjzobc,  dinplay  a  peculiar  dcfrreo  of  jxietic  Hrc. 

Affthanistan  has  a  lanfjuapro  peculiar  to  itBclf,  cnllod  Pootiht(x>.  Alxnit  half  tho  ternm, 
inchidinir  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  worn  trnccd  by  Mr.  Elphinstono  to  toroijfn  HourcuH, 
chiefly  tho  Persian.  Tho  rewt  appear  to  bolonfr  to  nn  unknown  root,  thoiif^h  it  Ih  aduiitttHl 
that  of  these  a  carctbl  examination  by  a  profound  oriental  scholar  iiii(r|it  diminish  the 
number. 

The  inhabitants  of  Afgliani.<itan  arc  formed  into  two  prroat  ilivisionH,— of  dwellers  in  tonta, 
and  dwellers  in  houses.  Tho  former,  in  the  weHtern  part  of  the  kinffdoin,  aro  supposed  to 
constitute  one  half  of  the  population;  in  tho  eastern  tlioy  are  fewer,  but  still  very  niinieroiiM. 
Tho  Afghans  havo  frenorally  a  stron))f  attachment  to  tho  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difficulty 
induced  to  quit  it.  (Contrary  to  the  idcns  which  prevail  in  Kiirope,  they  hold  in  disdain  n 
residence  in  town.s,  together  witli  the  tx;cu|>ations  there  carried  on,  and  leave  them  to  infe- 
rior and  foreign  races.  Tho  most  niiinoroim  of  these  aro  the  Taujiks,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  nnioiint  to  l,r)(H),(IIH),  nnd  to  be  the  original  people  subdued  by  the  AfgliniiH,  who 
regard  them  as  inferiors.  They  inhubit  tho  towns  and  their  vicinity,  nnd  carry  on  thone 
trades  which  arc  disdainoil  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  hahitntions  of  the  lower  orders 
ore  rudely  constructi-d  of  unburnt  brick,  with  wooden  roofs.  Tho  palaces  of  the  great  aro 
on  the  Persian  model,  though  in  an  inferior  stylo  of  niagniticcncc ;  their  chief  oriiamentii 
are  Persian  pictures  and  rnrpctH. 

Tho  Afghans  are  fond  ot  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those  which 
involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  tho  rage  over  all  Ai|^°lianistan, 
nnd  tho  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  tho  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others,  peculiar 
to  the  country  itself.  Mometimes  a  whole  neighbourhood  assembled  tbrms  a  circle,  and 
sweeps  together  within  it  all  the  gamo  belonging  to  a  certain  district  In  tho  villages  much 
delight  is  taken  in  the  attum,  a  hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  movements,  in 
which  both  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  tho  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  animals ; 
and  they  amuse  themselves  at  marbles,  hopping  on  one  toot,  and  other  games  considered  in 
Europe  as  suite<l  only  to  children. 

The  Afghan  dress  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Indian  attire  of  light,  loose,  flying 
robes,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  body  naked.  It  consists  of  close  tunics  and  wide  mantles, 
composed,  among  the  lower  rnnks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  among  the  higher, 
of  velvety  fine  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Uoots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  appear  nt  court  without  them.  Jewels  are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their 
armour.  The  favourite  dress  of  tho  ladies  consists  of  jackets,  somewliat  similar  to  those  of 
dragoons,  and  pantaloons,  both  composed  of  velvet,  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of  Venetian 
sequins,  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  nnd  ear-rings,  are  the  most  valued  ornaments. 

Although  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  tlmy  aro  enabled  to  live  well,  by 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  uU  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  also 
social  and  hospitable ;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afibrd  to  kill  a  slicop, 
invite  some  neighbours  to  |)urtake.  The  dishes  aro  merely  tho  mutton  with  the  broth  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled;  the  drink  is  butter-milk,  or  sherbet;  and  conviviality  is  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  piluus,  and  dishes  variously 
dressed,  are  presented  on  trays,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  leaf.  The  Afghans  talk  a  good  deal  at  tauie,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  style, 
though  not  without  occasional  sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  consists 
in  walks  nnd  collations  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surround  their  citie.s,  particularly 
Cabul,  and  the  views  from  which  are  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  enchanting  description. 
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RwiT,  VII.— /xH!al  fitoffraphy, 

AfKlmniKlan  Im  divided,  like  the  ancient  kinffdnm  of  Urael,  nlinont  Nolely  ncoori]in|f  to  the 
trilivM  who  inhiibit  it.  The  lierdnornunoeii  nro  the  princiiml  trilm  (if  the  enMtnrn  Aluhniii*- 
tan ;  and  tliough  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  (ihiljieii  ami  DiKiraiineeH,  tlieir  country  deriveii 
Mome  iiii|K>rtance  tVoin  its  capitiil,  l'i'«liawor,  tho  recent  Ment  nf  ((overmnciit,  KncloMcd 
between  thu  higlieNt  raiiflfes  of  lliiidoc  KoomIi,  the  InihiH,  and  H<ihmaiin,  their  whole  territory 
in  |H>ciilinrly  rugged;  yet,  as  it  cimii  jid  many  fertile  valleyM,  nnd  Im  carefully  wutered  and 
cultivated,  it  maintiiins  a  great  (xipn  ition.  Tho  KumifxioH,  who  occupy  the  iiortli-eiiHt  cor* 
ner  of  thin  region,  prniient  the  most  complete  specimen  of  tho  original  Afghan  riidenesa. 
They  hold  their  prewent  lands  liv  conipicst,  and  dlstrihuto  them  in  a  very  MJiigiilar  mamior. 
An  each  tribe  is  split  into  two  in(le|ieiidi-nt  |)arts,  these  have  portions  assigned  tu  them  eipial 
in  (juantity,  but  ol>en  ditlering  in  fertility.  To  atone  for  tnis  disparity,  they  cast  lots  tor 
their  share  every  ten  years,  and,  in  case  nf  obtaining  a  ditfcrent  one  tVuin  that  actually  |Nia- 
■ei;sed,  on  immediate  exchange  takes  ploce.  It  is  sitid  to  bo  effected  with  much  less  of  dis- 
order and  disadvantage  to  ciiltiviition  than  could  bo  exjiectcd.  The  Husofzics  an;  the  iiimit 
independent  of  the  Afghans,  and  scarcely  own  any  siiliordinntion  whatever.  The  moun> 
tuineers,  in  particular,  are  excesHively  rude  ond  ignorant ;  on  instance  is  given  of  one  of 
them  who,  seeing  a  moUnh  copying  the  Koran,  struck  off  liis  head,  saying,  "  You  tell  us  this 
is  the  book  of  (jinI,  nnd  yet  you  make  it  yourself."  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  on  tho 
contrary,  are  debuiiched  and  su|ierstitious. 

Wo  shall  not  dwell  on  tho  Turcolanneos,  Otmaunklmil,  Upper  and  Iiower  Momiinds, 
small  tril)e»,  though  ooch  presents  some  (bw  peculiarities.  From  the  high  |H!ak  of  Miiffaid 
Koh  to  the  Indus  extends  n  range  of  rugged  mountnins  with  narrow  valleyn,  which,  Isting 
crossed  by  tho  great  road  from  Cabul  to  Peshawer,  affords  to  th<!  KhybererM,  its  rude  inha- 
bitants, peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  tho  predatory  habits  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
They  employ  the  most  vigilant  nrocautiuns  to  prevent  a  single  travi-lier  tVom  escaping.  Hen- 
tries  are  stationed  at  all  thu  leading  points;  and  tho  very  sound  of  tho  horses'  hoofs  eciioiiifif 
along  the  narrow  valleys  summons  them  to  their  prey. 

Tlio  country  extending  southward  between  tho  range  of  Solimnun  nnd  tho  Indus  is  called 
namaiin,  Tho  dress  iiero  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Ilindostan,  being  composcNl 
of  wliito  cotton  rolies,  with  wide  turbans.  Tiio  people  arc  more  simple  and  less  turbu- 
lent than  tho  northern  tribes;  and  though  robbers,  like  tho  rest,  arc  celebrated  for  their 
honesty.  Tho  Hherauuees  are  a  nmnerons  tribe.  Thev  arc  peculiarly  distinguishod  by  hav- 
ing a  Noeka,  or  magistrate,  whom  thev  bcliovo  to  Im  in  direct  communication  with  tho 
Deity;  wherefore  they  apprehend  that  (fisobcdienco  to  his  will  must  bo  attended  with  awful 
nnd  nnmediatc  calamities.  Though  indiscriminate  plunderers,  they  are  very  faithtul  to  those 
who  purchase  an  escort.  The  Visjerees  inhabit  tho  immediate  ridge  of  Hulimaun;  an  awful 
region  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine-tbrcsts.  They  have  the  high  Ibiiturcs  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, are  simple  in  their  manners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  their  own  country. 
Though  tlif.y  make  a  rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  allow  an  easy  composition, 
and  fiiithfully  adhere  to  it;  but  tho  tribes  whoso  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this 
region,  being  rough  and  poor  like  themselves,  usually  prefer  fighting  it  out. 

Peshawer,  tho  only  largo  city  in  this  region,  was  tho  ca)>ital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
previous  to  its  late  dismemberment.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  about  thirty-five 
miles  broad,  bounded  by  the  lot\iest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Solimaun.  Thii  city  was 
occupied  by  Runject  Sing,  ruler  of  tho  Seiks,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but 
allows  it,  with  the  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  payment  of  a  tribute  by  a  chief  named 
Mahommed  Khan.  This  prince  has  an  army  of  only  3000  horse  and  !iOOO  foot,  but  he  can 
rally  under  his  standard  a  number  of  the  mountaineer  tribes.  Peshawer,  in  conseciucncc  of 
this  change,  has  much  declined;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  scarcely 
.WitXH).  The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  ore  much  decayed  ;  but  it 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  from  tho  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  ond  Tartary. 

The  country  of  tho  Ghiljies  occupies  tho  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms 
an  irregular  parallelogrom  of  obout  180  miles  by  85.  The  whole  region  is  elevated  and 
cold,  and  in  its  northern  parts  is  overlooked  by  those  lofty  peaks  which  tower  above  tho  plain 
of  Peshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly  that  of  Peshawer,  are  extremely  fertile 
ond  beautiful.  This  proud  race,  who,  during  successive  oges,  hold  sway  over  Asia,  now 
indignantly  endure  the  supremacy  of  tho  Dooraunces,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  shake 
it  offby  recent  insurrection.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which 
they  possessed  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  they  have  attained  a  greater  share  of 
domestic  independence  than  they  before  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  being  no  longer  suppT^od 
by  royal  influence,  nro  scarcely  regarded  with  any  degree  of  deference,  and  an  almost  pure 
democracy  prevails.  Tho  military  governors,  indeed,  ap|X)inted  by  the  king,  successfully 
exert  themselves  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingents  of  troops,  and,  in  the  imme- 
iiate  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities,  maintain  a  tolerable  police ;  but  their  power  elae- 
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where  does  not  extend  to  the  prevention  of  individual  feuds,  or  even  warfare  between  tribes 
in  the  remote  districts. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  Cabul,  now  the  principal  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by  three 
rivulets.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Cabul 
is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops  is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in 
the  east.  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Burnes  at  60,000.  It  is  governed  by  Dost 
Mahommed,  brother  to  the  chief  of  Peshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and  now  the  most 
powerful  in  Afghanistan.     He  has  an  army  of  9000  well-armed  horse,  and  2000  infantry. 

In  this  country  is  situated  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cabul ; 
once  the  proud  capital  of  the  Eost,  where  Mahmood  reigned  and  Fardusi  sang,  but  now  com- 
prehended within  very  narrow  limits.  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  houses ;  its  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its'  bazaars  by  no  means  spacious.  Remains,  however,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  its  fame,  attest  its  former  grandeur.  The  most  remarkable  are  two  lofty 
minarets  without  the  present  walls,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  a  spacious  but  not  magnifi- 
cent building,  over  which  mollahs  are  perpetually  employed  in  reciting  the  Koran.  Bamcan, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  whose  cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  surface  of  eight  miles ;  and  it  contains  somo 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  that  occupied  by  the 
Dooraunee  tribe.  Their  territory  reaches  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  kingdom.  Being 
bounded,  however,  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  ParofMimisus,  occupied  by  the 
Eimauks  and  Ilazaurehs,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sandy  plains  of  Seietan,  the  region  is  nar- 
row, seldom  equalling,  und  never  exceeding,  140  miles.  Al- 
though their  political  constitution  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  other  tribes,  the  Dooraunees  are  under  much  greater 
subordination  to  the  king.  He  even  appoints  their  sirdars,  or 
chiefs,  though  he  is  obliged  to  consider  somewhat  their  incli- 
nation, and  the  candidate's  place  in  his  tribe.  This  appoint- 
ment, and  the  oflices  at  court,  which  are  bestowed  almost 
exclusively  upon  tlie  Dooraimee  chiefs  (fig.  594.),  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  very  considerable  power;  though, as  their 
importance  with  the  king  depends  much  on  the  attachment 
of  their  adherents,  their  sway  must  be  mild  and  conciliatory. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  private  war;  aiwl  the 
valour  of  the  Dooraunees  is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  of  which  they  form  the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  is  Bupix)sed  to  be  from 
800,000  to  1,000,000;  the  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shepherds,  living  under  tents,  and 
leading  a  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  frequent  festivals,  in  which  preparations  of  milk 
and  sherbet  form  the  only  regale.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  tribe  live  in  small  villages, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  castle  of  a  khan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  rank  in  society  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  laird.  At  one  of  the  gates  is  always  a  building  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Candahar,  the  only  place  of  consequence  in  the  Dooraunee  territory,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  antiquity,  however, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which  new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  differ- 
ent conquerors  and  potentates.  The  present  was  '  jilt,  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  Ahmed 
Shah ;  who  even  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to  give  it  his  own  name.  It  is  regular 
and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars;  but,  like  other  cities,  it  is  not  adorned  with 
those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  of  the  great  empires. 
One  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  its  only  ornaments. 
This  city,  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  now  (xissessed  by  Colum  Dil  Khan,  brother  to  the 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Peshawer,  who  has  an  army  of  9000  horse ;  but  his  government  is  not 
popular.  Kumran,  the  only  representative  of  the  fallen  dyna.sty  of  Cabul,  has  now  only  a 
precarious  hold  of  Herat  and  its  territory.  Ferra,  the  ancient  Parra,  is  a  large  walled  town, 
about  midway  between  Candahar  and  Herat. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Paropamisus  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs, 
belonging,  perhap. .  more  properly  to  Khorasan,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  lat- 
ter, in  respect  to  their  general  appearance  at  Peshawer,  are  described  by  Mr.  Elphinatone 
Bs  "  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  the  wool  appearing  like  a  fringe 
round  the  edge,  and  for  their  brooil  faces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  beard." 
These  features  mark  them  as  descended  from  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  known 
how  such  a  race  came  where  they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  Cabul  government,  they 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  warfare ;  each  village  has  a  watch-tower  to  sound  the  alarm. 
They  are  merry,  good-humoured,  and  friendly ;  but  irritable  and  capricious.    They  scarcely 
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differ  from  the  Eimauks,  except  that  the  two  tribes  have  adopted  with  equal  zeal  the  oppo- 
site Mahometan  creeds. 

The  south-east  corner  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  a  race  called  the  Caukers,  who  seem 
to  have  few  peculiarities.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  leas  infected  than  tlieir  neigh- 
bours with  tlie  predatory  spirit.  We  may  conclude  our  account  of  the  Afghans  with  noticing 
the  Nttussers,  a  tribe  of^ about  10,000  families,  who  have  no  fixed  territory  or  abode  what- 
ever. In  summer  they  scatter  themselves,  and  find  pasturage  in  all  the  high  unoccupied 
tracta  throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  warm  plains 
of  Damaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  way 
through  the  Vizerees,  who  have  their  scouts  all  on  tlie  watch  when  the  period  of  this  grand 
passage  approaches.  The  Naussers,  on  their  part,  appoint  an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Solimaun,  all  the  roads  to  which  are  at  that  season  literally  choked  with 
the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot.  Having  assembled,  they  set 
forth,  in  a  close  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  patli,  and  armed  detachments  on  every  side 
to  repel  assault.  The  Vizerees  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every 
opportunity  of  liarassing  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  The  Naussers,  though  of  rude 
manners,  are  an  honest  and  peaceable  race. 

South  of  the  Dooraunee  highlands  lies  the  province  of  Seistun,  or  Secstaun,  traversed  by 
the  river  Helmund,  wliich,  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  the  great  lake  of  Zorrah,  or  Zur- 
rah,  into  which  flows  also  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Purrah.  This  country,  celebrated  in 
Persian  story  and  song  as  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  exhibits  at  present  a  dismal 
reverse.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  consists 
entirely  of  sandy  and  barren  plains,  over  wliich  a  few  Afghan  and  Belooch  shepherds  are 
seen  driving  their  flocks.  Yet  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  with  superb  palaces,  which 
the  traveller  finds  at  short  distances  as  he  journeys  along  the  Helmund,  fiilly  exempt  the 
Persian  representations  concerning  this  region  from  the  charge  of  fable.  The  cause  of  its 
decline  is  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  This  province  is  encircled 
on  every  side  by  those  immense  deserts  which  stretch  firom  the  eastern  frontier  of  Persia. 
The  wind,  whicli  blows  tlience  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  brings  with  it  clouds  of  light 
and  shifting  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  and  gradually  buries  beneath 
it  ^rdens,  houses,  and  even  villages. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Sciatan  are  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation 
of  Taujiks,  mixed  in  tlie  east  with  a  pretty  large  colony  from  Beloochistan,  and  with  some 
other  tribes.  Tliey  are  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  a  sort  of  nomi- 
nal supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  tlie  capital,  called  by  Elphinstone  Jellalabad,  and  by 
Kinneir  Dooshak.  It  is  a  neat  city,  small  but  well  peopled ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  more 
polished  tlian  those  wandering  tribes  wiio  elsewhere  pitch  tiieir  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient palaces.  The  chief  claims,  truly  or  falsely,  the  most  august  descent  in  Asia,  that 
from  Cyrus ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  greatness  of  his  house,  and  actually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Khorasan.  He 
yielded,  however,  to  the  sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  his  successor  con  now  with  difficulty 
raise  three  thousand  men.  He  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  furnishing  a  tribute  and  a  contingent  of  troops. 

The  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah,  has  been  much  famed,  and  is  the  only  considerable  expanse 
of  water  in  these  countries.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  marsh 
than  a  lake.  Tlie  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fortified  island,  where  the  nobles  of  Seistan  were  wont  to  seek  refiige  while  their  coun- 
try was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  frontier,  lies  Kublicus,  a  small  city, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert. 

The  southern  part  of  Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  geographers  as  form- 
ing the  Persian  province  of  Mekran,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  what  has  now 
been  described.  Its  districts,  however,  have  no  connexion  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with 
each  other.  Tiie  wiiole  is  either  abandoned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a  number  of 
small,  fierce,  independent,  predatory  tribes.  The  northern  and  inland  division,  separated 
from  the  southern  and  maritime  districts  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Beloochistan.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving 
sand,  so  light  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  into  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes  gradually  away,  but 
the  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  this  side  the 
traveller,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  route,  must  often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light 
sand,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  heightens  tliirst  ami  irritation ;  while  the  pheno- 
menon of  mirage  causing  the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  jierpetually  receding,  tanta- 
lises him  with  the  always  diaippointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  calculates 
this  desert  at  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  firom  east  to  west ;  but  this  last  dimen- 
sion must  be  doubttiil,  and  seems  under-rated. 
Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  rug;;e  J 
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and  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  however,  seldom  display  that  fertile 
and  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  but  arc  in  general  arid  and  stony. 
The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  tiirough  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as 
quickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serving  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  tlie  traveller:  but 
the  water  sometimes  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  this 
shelter;  an  accident  under  which  Arrian  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  to  have  severely 
suffered.  There  are  patches  of  good  verdure,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district 
is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch  Gundavo,  which  affords  even  a  surplus  of  grain  for  ex- 
port. The  capital  is  Kelat,  a  town  of  about  4(XK)  houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that 
the  khan  and  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a  con- 
siderable inland  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  tlie  sovereignty  over  all 
Beloochidtan,  though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  immediately  adjoining. 
Nooshkv,  Sarawaii,  Thalawan,  Kharan,  are  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  districts  bordering 
on  the  desert ;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory  watered  by  the  Baldoo,  which, 
afler  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Bclooche  is  a  brave,  hospitable, 
honourable  robber,  making  chepans  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  to  burn  a  village  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kindly  and  securing  from  all  harm  the 
stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protection.  Conjoined  with  him  is  the  Bn- 
hooc,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original  possessor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastoral, 
occupies  little  villages  situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  stupendous  mountains. 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  tieloochistan  is  the  province  of  Lus,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Orite,  watered  by  the  Pooralce,  a  flat  and  fertile  region,  containing  Bayla,  a  town  of  *2(M)U 
houses,  and  Somncane,  an  inconsiderable  lisliing-town.  The  upper  tracts  of  this  province, 
however,  are  inhabitecl  by  the  Bezunjas,  pre-eminent  in  their  rapacious  habits,  even  above 
the  other  Uelooches,  "  who  care  not  for  king,  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet;  but  murder  or  plun- 
der every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  Ruraul  Khan,  tlic  chief  of  Bayla, 
however,  having  pledged  his  ftiith  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  assured  him  that  "  ho  need  not  now  tear 
any  thuig  mortal." 

The  territory  between  the  ocean  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Beloochistan  is 
Mckran  Proper,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  equally  rude  and  rocky,  with  arid  valleys  intervening,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally  presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spots. 
Gwuttcr,  Choubar,  and  Jask  are  small  8ea-])orts,  with  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat.  Kedje,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran  Proper,  is  a  considerable  town  in 
a  very  strong  situation,  the  chief  medium  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  countries. 
It  is  still  held  by  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country. 
Bim{KX)r  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  frontier  of  Kerman.  This  western  tract  of  Mekran 
is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  o  much  baser  and  more  brutal  character  than  the 
usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia.  Unlike  them,  they  have  renounced  every  religious  belief, 
and  conceiving  that  men  were  born  to  die,  to  rot,  and  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  plunder  and 
murder  without  scruple,  bnt  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  depravity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  profligacy,  scarcely  any  children  are  born  in  the  community,  and  its  numbers 
ure  recruited  almost  solely  by  captives  violently  carried  ofl"  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IlINDOSTAN. 

The  region  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  India,  to  tlie  Arabs  by  that  of  Al  Hind, 
and  now  most  commonly  by  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hindostan,  has  always  been  the  most 
celebrated  country  of  the  East.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental 
pomp,  of  an  early  and  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a  couuncrce  supported  by  richer  products 
tlian  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modern. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  nominal  limits  of  Hindostan  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  west,  especially, 
it  has  sometimes  been  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  often  the  seat 
of  its  ruling  potentates.  The  real  Hindostan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both  by  pre- 
cise natural  boundaries,  and  by  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native  population. 
The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  consists  of  that  un- 
broken and  amazing  range  of  mountains,  which  receives  in  India  the  name  of  Ilimmaleh, 
or  Himalayah,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  from  the  bleak  table-land  of  Thibet.  On  the 
west,  it  is  the  Indus,  from  the  point  where  it  bursts  through  the  northern  mountains,  to  that 
in  which  it  joins  the  Indian  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean,  southern  Hindostan  projects,  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two  opposite  coasts,  Malabar  to  the  south- 
west, and  Coromandcl  to  the  soutii-cast,  both  terminating  iii  the  southern  extremity  of  Cape 
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Comorin.  'I'lionce  India  is  prolonged  by  the  liirjjo  oontigiious  island  of  Cpylnn.  The  const 
of  Coromanilel,  witii  the  op|x)site  shores  of  Arracan  and  Alalnccn,  t'lmloso  a  large  sea,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  bay  and  the  tenniiiation  of  tlic  Hiinalnyaii  occurs  a  short 
interval,  forming  the  most  eastern  and  the  least  accurately  dotincd  boundary  of  liindostiin. 
The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  bo  the  channel  of  tiie  lower  Brahma|)oulru,  titougli  Bengal 
claims  a  certain  extent  of  hill  and  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Amid  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  this  region,  tlie  extended  mountain  range  of  Ilima- 
layah,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent.  After  cros^sing  the  Indus,  and 
enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere,  this  range,  which,  in  bounding  Afghanistan, 
under  tlie  name  of  Hindoo  Koh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  takes  a  soutli-east  line, 
whicii  it  nearly  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Ilindostan.  The  name,  whicii  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  snow,  is  evidently  suggested  by  that  long  range  of  pinnacles,  : 
white  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  the  wide  plain  of  central  India,  which  luxu- 
liatcs  in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropics.  Although  the  wonderful  distance  from  which 
these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  indicate  them  to  be  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  them  across  a  hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
Thirty  years  ago,  their  summits  wore  not  supposed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
then  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1802  that  Colonel  Crawfurd,  after  a  resi- 
dence in  Nepal,  communicated  observations,  according  to  which  Chimborazo  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Dwalagiri  and  Chandnulabani.  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a  series  of 
investipfations  followed.  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ;  tlie  expedi- 
tions of  Hardwicke,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  Frascr,  and  others  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  application  of  the  improved  modern  fornuilo;,  at  length  ftilly  established  the  fact.  Although 
the  height  of  the  chain  is  everywhere  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals  those  amazing  peaks 
which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  over 
those  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Indus. 

Central  Ilindostan,  below  its  great  moimtain  boundary,  consists  generally  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  plain ;  but  tiie  southern  part,  comixwing  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  though  it  cannot  comparatively  be  called  mountainous,  is  a  very 
hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts,  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  breadth.  Tliey  rise  in  few  places  above  3000  or  4000  feet  high ;  but  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  and  difficult  pa-sses.  The  name 
of  Ghaut,  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to  ours  in  the  word  pate,  being 
applied  to  these  passes,  has  been  gradually  extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
most  continuous  cliain  is  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extends,  for  nearly  10(K)  miles, 
from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the  highest  land  of  southern  India,  since 
all  the  great  rivers  flow  across  from  it  to  the  oppjsite  coast.  Though  steep  and  stony,  the 
hills  are  not  broken,  but  covered  generally  with  a  stratum  of  earth,  sustaining  stJitely  forests, 
particularly  of  bamboo,  whicii  is  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eastern 
Ghauts  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3(KX)  feet.  Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a  line 
of  about  300  miles  from  the  Cavory  to  the  Krishna ;  but,  as  a  low  chain  runs  from  that  river 
to  the  Godavery,  which  beyond  rises  again  into  a  lofty  barrier,  almost  closing  the  passage 
between  the  Circars  and  the  interior,  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  continuous  chain,  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  western.  The  interior, 
between  these  two  chains,  consists  chiefly  of  successive  table-lands  supported  by  the  oppo- 
site Ghauts  and  by  chains  crossing  from  one  to  the  other,  diversified  also  by  single  precipi- 
tous eminences,  which  are  formed  into  almost  imprognuble  hill  forts.  One  continuous  chain, 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms  a  rugged 
boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plain  of  Ilindostan  Proper.  On  the  west  it  is  connected 
with  a  range  of  bold  and  lofty  hills,  which  compose  the  territory  of  Rajnsthan. 

The  riveri)  of  Ilindostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  and  celebrated  than  its  moun- 
tains. The  liimalayah,  from  its  lofty  magazines  of  tempests  and  snow,  pours  down  a  world 
of  waters,  which,  everywhere  descending  its  steeps,  unite  at  length  in  the  two  grei  t 
branches  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  These,  with  their  tributaries,  even  before  they 
reach  the  plain,  present  the  mass  and  breadth  of  great  rivers,  while  they  retain  the  rapidity 
of  mountain  torrents. 

The  Ganges  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  rivers  of  Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  Asia ; 
not,  however,  from  the  length  of  its  course,  which  some  others  surpass,  but  from  its  water- 
ing the  finest  plains  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Ganges  had  been  represented  as  flow- 
ing '>ut  of  the  lake  Manasarowara,  when,  after  a  long  westerly  course,  it  turned  to  the  south- 
ward, and  penetrated  across  the  liimalayah.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considering  these 
reports  as  very  doubtful,  sent,  in  1808,  an  expedition  to  this  spot,  which  has  since  been  very 
fully  explored  by  successive  travellers.  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  of  mountains  piled  ujxm  mountains,  from  whicii  the  Ganges  is  first  seen  de- 
scending ;  hut  they  have  traced  it  till  it  appea's  a  mere  rivulet  issuing  from  under  beds  of 
eternal  snow.    There  cannot  thus  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  southern  steeps  of 
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tho  Himalayah,  and  not  in  any  point  north  of  that  clmin.  About  thirty  milcH  bolow  Scrina- 
jfur,  tlio  prnya/fa  or  junction  takes  place  between  tlie  Bhajrirath  and  the  Alacaiianda,  tho 
two  orijfinal  brandies  of  the  Ganges ;  of  whicli  tho  tbriner,  though  not  of  so  long  a  course, 
ia  generally  regarded  as  the  original  stream.  About  five  hun<lrcd  miles  below,  at  Allaha- 
bad, it  receives  tho  Jumna  or  Yamuna,  almost  equal  to  itself,  which  has  risen  in  a  lofty  peak 
not  far  to  the  west  of  its  own  source,  and,  by  meatis  of  its  tributaries,  tho  ChumbuU  and  tho 
Betwah,  has  drained  the  northern  side  of  the  Vindliya  mountains.  From  this  side  also  it 
receives  the  Soane.  But  its  main  tributaries  are  from  the  north,  as  it  runs  parallel  to  tho 
Himalayah  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosy,  the  Gunduck,  poured  down  from  their  steeps. 
After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Monghir,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  its 
greatest  magnitude,  being  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  navi- 
gable without  interruption  to  the  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahaliad.  The 
rise  occasioned  by  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  middle  of  August,  when  it  reaches  in  many  places  thirty-two  feet,  and  all  tiie  level 
districts  on  its  lover  course  are  inundated,  sometimes  for  tho  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles. 
About  2(X)  miles  from  tho  sea,  the  Ganges  ramifies  into  a  delta,  of  which  the  numerous 
branches,  in  enteriii^  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  form  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks  called  the 
Sunderbunds.  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  divides, 
the  force  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  bar  of  sand  accumulated  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  only  by  the  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessels  can 
penetrate. 

The  Indus,  or  Sind,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arises  from  very  imperfectly 
known  sources,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet.  Its  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  called  the 
river  of  Ladak,  which  rises  near  tho  lake  Manasarowara,  and  flows  north-west  to  the  abovo 
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city,  where  it  is  swelled  by  the  Shyook  descending  in  an  oppositn  direction  from  amid  the 
snows  of  the  mountain-rango  called  the  Kuenlun,  It  seems  to  have  been  by  mistake  that  a 
branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  supposed  to  join  it  at  Draus.  After  descend- 
ing from  Uie  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  un  Indian  river,  the 
Indus,  through  all  its  remaining  course,  flows  almost  due  noutii.  Tlie  Kama  here  pours  into 
it  the  mountain  streams  of  Cabul  and  Cashgar ;  but  its  grand  accession  is  about  400  miles 
farther  down,  where  it  receives  in  one  united  cliannel  the  waters  of  live  streams  celebrated 
in  history  ;  the  Jelum  (Ilydaspes),  the  Chenab  (Acesines),  the  Ravee  (Ilydruotcs),  the  Bey  a 
(Hyphosis),  and  the  Sutledgc  (Ilesudrus).  These  drain  all  the  western  steeps  of  the 
Ilimalnyah,  and  the  last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  from  a  siDurce  in  Thibet.  The  Indus  now 
liecomes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty 
feet  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Burnes  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Ganges.  In  its  lower  course 
it  separates  into  two  large  branches,  ramifying  into  many  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  a 
delta  about  70  miles  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  and  Tatta,  part  of  which  ia 
extremely  fertile,  but  tiiat  nearest  to  the  sea  consists  of  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand. 
These  brunches  ore  so  encumbered  with  sand,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  boats ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  steam-vessels  duly  constructed  might  enter  and  reach  as  high  as  Moultan 
and  lithore. 

The  Brahmopoutra,  which  forms  the  eastern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  body  of 
water  into  the  lower  Ganges  before  its  junction  with  the  sea,  where  the  two  streams  united 
form  a  bay  with  numerous  islands.  Modern  geography  long  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo, 
and  consequently  assigned  to  it  a  long  course  along  the  table-plain  of  Thibet.  But  this 
origin  is  now  generally  discredited.  Recent  expeditions  have  shown  it  fed  by  waters  de- 
scending from  the  southern  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  remains  still  un- 
certain whether  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  from  beyond  these  ranges. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  finolly  absorb  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern 
face  of  the  Himalayah ;  and  these,  flowing  either  eastward  or  westward  over  the  vast  plain 
of  central  India,  leave  between  them  a  large  expanse  of  arid  desert  bordering  on  the  Indus. 

All  the  other  waters  of  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Beginning  from  the 
north,  the  first  two  that  occur  flow  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cumbay :  the  Nerbuddah, 
parallel  to  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  fed  by  its  streams ;  and  the  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
Surat.  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins,  whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the 
other  large  rivers  flow  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  principal  arc  the  Godavery, 
the  Krishna  or  Kistnar,  and  the  Cavery ;  all  sacred  m  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly 
valuable  by  their  services  to  irrigation  and  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  rivers 
of  Europe,  they  hold  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  Hindoslan. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  lU  so  large  a  region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters, 
there  should  not  be  a  lake,  with  tlie  exception  of  Chilka  on  the  Coromandcl  coast,  which  is 
a  mere  salt  marsh,  like  the  Mareotis  or  Menzaleh,  and  a  few  very  small  lakes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rajpootana.  To  find  this  feature  on  a  great  scale,  we  must  penetrate  its  northern 
barrier  into  central  Asia, 
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328  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Part  III. 

Sect.  II, — Natural  Geography. 
SuBSECT.  1. — Oeology, 

I.  Himalayah. — ^The  Himalayah  mountains  may  bo  divided,  in  a  ffcog^nostical  view,  into 
three  diflbrent  zones.  On  approacliing  this  colossal  range  flrom  the  plains,  a  sandstone 
formation  is  the  first  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowest  zone  or  belt. 
This  rock,  which  has  a  clayey  basis,  and  is  oflon  in  the  state  of  conglomerate,  is  distinctly 
stratified,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.E.  under  20°  or  26°.  It  contains  layers  of 
coals,  said  to  be  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  family ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  renders  it 

Srobable  that  the  sandstone  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  great  coal  formation  of 
Iritain.    This  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  35U0  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  25()0  feet  above  the  plains  at  its  base. 

To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  zone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks.  These  are  at  first 
transition  clay  slate  with  grey wacke,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  corals ; 
next  primitive  clay  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  in  both  of  which  occur  talc 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  often  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  marble, 
potstonc,  and  hornblende  slate.  The  copper  mines  of  these  mountnins  are  situated  in  the 
limestone  and  potstone  districts.  Veins  of  porphyry  are  observed  traversing  the  mica  slate. 
This  zone  ranges  in  height  from  1500  to  8000  feet.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  attaining 
its  greatest  elevation  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  of  less 
height ;  forming,  in  fact,  if  the  mean  surface  only  be  considered,  a  sort  of  basin  or  trough. 
A  peculiarity  of  geognostical  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  tliiti 
lowest  level  of  granite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  frequently 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  firom  the 
Kalce  to  the  Sutlcdge.  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  in  the  lowest  tract,  are  them- 
selves not  very  high ;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountain,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  12,(X)0  feet,  and  forms  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty,  extensive,  and  well-defined 
range.  Gneiss  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  these  masses  of  granite,  but 
never  extensively ;  and  beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 
The  third  zone  is  tliat  of  the  Himalayah  proper,  the  snowy  ridge  itself,  and  ia  composed 

Firincipally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  dips  to  the  N.  E. 
t  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude :  various 
simple  minerals,  as  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacinth,  and  native  gold,  occur  embedded  in  it. 
Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which  succeeded 
to  the  Himalayah  gneiss  in  going  northward.  Some  of  tliem  are  said  to  resemble  the  Pro- 
tlucla  scotica,  found  in  Scottish  coal-fields;  some  pectcns,  not  unlike  those  met  with  in  the 
York  lias ;  a  terebratula,  differing  but  little  fi'om  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the  inferior 
oolite,  near  Bath ;  an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammonites  sxihradiatiis  of  Sowerby, 
which  is  a  fossil  of  the  Bath  oolite:  helemnilesy/ero  frequently  found,  and  of  all  dimensions; 
orthoceratites  in  a  clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  are  alleged  to  occur  high  among  the 
mountains;  and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains  of  sea-shells 
and  fishes,  and  mutilated  fragments  of  bones  of  the  genus  Anthracothcrum,  of  a  kind  of 
musk-deer,  a  viverra,  &c.,  was  discovered  near  Silhet,  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Bengal, 
and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with  bones  of 
various  animals,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  tliis  mountainous  region.  Hitherto  but 
small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Himalayahs,  and  these  are  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  graphite  or  black  lead :  of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under  this  head. 

II.  Middle  India. — This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  great 
declivity  sinks  gradually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while  the  other  inclines  towards 
the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  occa- 
sional intermixtures  of  calcareous  concretions  named  kunkur,  fossil  woods,  and  animal  re- 
mains. In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coal-field  of  Damoda.  This  deposit 
of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  through  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognostically  the  same  formation  as  the  coal  formation 
of  Britain.  In  the  coal-pits,  of  which  there  are  but  three  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet, 
there  are  seven  beds  of  coal ;  one  of  them  exceeds  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  Sunderland,  in  England ;  but  leaves  a  larger  portion  of  cinders  and 
ashes.     It  is  now  extensively  consumed  in  and  about  Calcutta. 

III.  Peninsular  India. — Primitive  rocks.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  granite,  syenite,  and  trap,  the  Neptunian  strata 
being  much  less  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  are  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
clay  sluto,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  potstone,  quartz  rock,  and  limesione  or  marble.  These 
deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of  Plutonian 
rocks,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  syenite,  two  rocks  which  together  form 
very  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

Transition    ocks, — These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the  primitive  deposits,  and 
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frequently  covered  more  or  less  deeply  wilii  Bcconda.y  formations.    The  following  rocks  are 
mentioned  by  authors;  viz,  groywacke,  clay  slate,  quartz  rcx^k,  and  limcstono. 

Secondary  rnckt.  Rocks  ut  tills  class  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
and  middle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
resting  upon  transition  deposits :  this  formation  in  its  turn  supports  mountain  limestone,  and 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  uhlor  secondary  formations  arc  overlaid,  to  a  greater  or 
less  deptli,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  rocks  apparently  belonging  to  the  liaM  and 
oolitic  series.  The  green  sund  and  chalk  deposits  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  These 
secondary  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  secondury  trap, 
which  extends  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  The  great  western  or  Malabar  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  commences  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Capo  Comorin,  is  at  its  northern 
extremity  covered  by  a  part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  formation,  which  extends  in  this 
quarter  from  the  sea-shore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward, 
above  and  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  fur  as  the  river  Toombuddru  and  Nagporc.  The  trap  hills 
are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  oflen  of  vast  magnitude,  and  tlie 
whole  frecpiently  covered  with  splendfd  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees,  forming  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 

Tertiary  rocks.  Tertiary  deiwsits,  containing  fossil  trees  erroneously  said  to  be  the  tama- 
rind tree,  occur  near  Pondicherry;  and  clays  and  sands  with  sea-shells,  asserted  to  be 
tertiary,  are  met  with  near  Madras. 

Alluvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  diluvium  is 
of  great  thickness. 

Minerals  useful  in  the  arts  found  in  Peninsular  India. — Granite  and  syenite.  These 
rocks,  which  occupy  a  great  part  if  the  Carnatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  a  large  part  of  Bahar,  are  employed  as  building  stones. 
Talc  slate  and  potstone  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
utensils.  All  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admired  by  strangers,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lime  and 
soapstone  rubbed  down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  rubbed  over  with 
a  dry  piece  of  soapstone,  which  gives  it  a  polish  very  much  resembling  that  of  well 
polished  marble. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  nowhere  extensively.  The 
laterite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted.  Most 
of  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Goa  are  built  of  it. 

Gems.  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits,  as 
Cudapah,  Banaganpelly,  &c„  in  the  river  district  of  the  Krishna ;  also  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Godavery  ;  at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahonuddy ;  and  at  Pannah,  in  Bundel- 
cund.  Corundum,  from  its  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby,  occun, 
in  tlie  granite  and  syenite  district :  the  spinel  ruby  is  also  a  native  gem,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  zircon,  which  occurs  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellore  district.  Schorlous  topaz, 
tourmaline,  and  schorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  an  inmate 
of  the  secondary  trap  rocks;  precious  garnet,  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenatite  garnet,  aTe  met 
with  in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautifiil  felspars. 
Amethyst  and  catseye,  and  many  kinds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  also  natives  of 
the  peninsula  of  India,  The  annual  value  of  cornelian  exported  from  India  formerly 
amounted  to  11,0002,  The  secondary  trap  rocks  aflbrd  beautifiil  and  splendid  specimens  of 
different  species  of  the  elegant  zeolite  family.  Metalliferous  minerals  occur  but  in  small 
quantities.  Gold  and  silver  are  but  sparingly  distributed ;  iron  is  abundant,  but  hitherto 
its  ores  have  not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  are,  at  present,  no  copper 
mines  of  any  importance,  although  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utei.s'.ls  among  the 
natives  of  India,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  before  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  former  times, 

SuBSECT,  2. — Botany, 

British  India,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great  importance, 
must,  inasmuch  as  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer  words  than  we  could  wish. 
The  present  volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  of  what  is  known  of  the  useful  or 
curious  vegetables  with  which  botanists  are  now  acquainted,  through  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  be  rocorded,  even  in  this 
brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ago,  and  nothing  was  ascertained,  coiiii)aratively  speaking 
(save  through  the  medium  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus),  of  the  vegetation  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, extending  from  near  the  equator  to  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  si.xty-eighth  to  the  ninety-third  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1793,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta ;  which  includes  within  its 
boundaries  an  area  of  300  acres;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Hortus  Botanicus  Calcuttensis 
and  the  splendid  Plants  of  Coromandel.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1824,  the  learned 
and  excellent  missionary,  Dr,  Carey,  edited  the  two  volumes  (extending  no  farther  than  the 
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clans  Pontandrin  and  order  Monogynia)  of  Flora  Indica,  fVoin  tlm  MSS.  of  Dr.  Rnxliiirf^li, 
Dr.  VVullidi,  iiiul  Dr.  Jack.  For  a  sliort  periixl,  durinjf  tlio  illncMH  and  coiiHRiiuoiit  iitmnnce 
of  Dr.  Roxbur>fli,  Dr.  Francis  Hiiclmnan  Ilamiltim  waw  apiHiintcd  to  tlio  earn  of  tlio  ("ulciittA 
frardcn.  To  him  wiccccdud  on  liia  decease,  Dr.  Wiillicii,  wiioso  aHHumptiun  of  f  Ills  otllci!  forms 
a  new  era  in  the  botany  of  India.  This  ffontli'mun,  a  pupil  of  the  celobnitod  llorncmaniiof 
Copcnhaffen,  broiif^ht  a  do^rroo  of  zenl  to  the  duties  ot  his  situation  whicli  is  rare  in  any 
country,  and  certainly  imei|ualled  in  a  trnpical  climatn.  At  his  sujJKeation,  tiiu  llunourahlo 
Directors  of  tho  Fiast  India  Ci>mpany  placed  the  garden  establishment  upon  a  tijotiiijj  far 
surpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  spot  of  ground  is  no  loss  than 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  30()  gardeners  and  labourers  are  employed  in 
the  charge  of  it.  Gardens,  in  coimoction  with  it,  have  been  formed  in  other  remote  parts  of 
the  Indian  possessions;  collectors  liavo  been  sent  out  to  discover  new  and  csiwcially  usctlil 
plants ;  and  the  residents  and  other  gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  transmit 
tho  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutto,  both  in  a  living  and  dried 
state ;  ond  among  these,  tho  Honourable  Mr,  Gardner,  long  the  Coini)any'8  Resident  at 
Silhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 

In  lH5i(»,  Dr.Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Nopal,  in  order  to  investigate  and 
procure  its  rich  stores  tbr  the  garden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  months;  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  visited  Hingaporo  and  Pcnang,  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched 
with  new  treasures.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to  Ava,  immediately  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  tho  Biruian  empire.  Hero  an  entirely  new  field  was  laid  open  to  his  view ;  and 
when  tho  collections  of  this  vast  and  (ertile  country  were  added  to  those  already  de|K)sited 
in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  at  8(KM)  or  IKKM»  species.  Of  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  nn  idea,  except  by  actual  experience. 
In  addition  to  the  coleo|>torou3  iiis(;ct8,  which  in  all  climates  commit  most  provoking  ravages 
on  these  vegetable  mimuuies,  tho  ants  arc  ready  in  the  tropics  to  devour  both  the  specimens 
and  tho  pper  in  whicii  they  arc  preserved.  To  secure  them  from  these  attacks,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  f(!ot  of  them  in  troughs  of  water. 
But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun,  that  it  was  tho  entire  office  of  a  Hindoo,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  flist  as  it  evaporated, 
until  the  shadows  of  evening  came  on. 

With  this  vast  herbarium,  and  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants.  Dr.  Wallich 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  18128.  Here  he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all 
tlie  civilised  world  should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  duplicate 
specimens,  which  were  exceedingly  numerous,  should  bo  divided  among  the  principal 
botanists,  who  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  tho  publication  of  those  genera  or  families 
with  which  they  are  most  conversant.  In  this  dispersion,  he  was  aided  by  the  most  zealous 
botanists  in  England,  and  by  M.  A.  Decandolle  from  Geneva,  and  Professor  Kunth  from  Berlin. 
The  entire  examination  ot  many  species,  in  order  to  tho  formation  of  a  complete  catalogue, 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  tho  specimens  distributed,  was  executed  by  Dr.Wallich.  But 
his  great  work  is  his  Plantu;  Asiatictn  Rarioros;  a  work  which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or 
rarity  and  interest  of  tho  subjects,  tho  execution  of  tho  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions, is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  any  period. 

Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted.  To  his 
able  charge  was  intrusted  the  Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  establishment 
continued :  thus  giving  this  gentleman,  as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  tho  vegetable 
productions  of  tho  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  Dr.Wallich  enjoyed  over  those  of  Ilin- 
dostaii  Projjor.  In  many  long,  painful,  and  expensive  journeys,  he  made  ample  collections, 
and  employed,  at  his  own  charge,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  tho  year  1831  he  arrived 
in  London  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  species,  ond  about  100,000  specimens  of  plants  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras. 

Another  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Royle,  has  subsequently  arrived  in  liondon,  from  a  most 
interesting  district  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  namely  Scharan- 
3ur,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being  in  charge  of  Dr.Wallich, 
las  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1779,  Tabita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  seven  villages  for  tho  n  aintenance  of 
a  public  garden ;  an  income,  however,  which  was  much  reduced  by  tho  native  princes,  his 
successors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  statesman,  de- 
termined that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic  sensualist,  should 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  tho  people,  and  administering  to  *hc  tastes  of  tho  most  civilised 
Europeans.* 

The  situation  of  Scharanpur,  in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicinity  to  the  hills,  and  the 
facility  of  irrigation  from  the  Doub  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  for  such  a  purpose ; 

*  Sec  an  accniint  nf  tliu  Koiiourablu  lJiiiii|i.i:i>  x  nntaiiii.al  riarilcn  HI  Scliaraiipur,  l>y  F.  Kuylc,  Esq..  Idlu  uiipur- 
intc'iilciu ;  publisliuil  in  tliu  JuuronI  uf  tliv  Asiutic  gociuty,  Fubruary,  IfaSU. 
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Dnplino,  D.  Oiinlnori  and  I),  caiinahinimi,  of  wliitli  tlio  wtxxl,  indreil,  i*  not  imod,  but  tlio 
nmiit  bark  i<".  in  Nopal,  moat  extonnivply  nmnutiietiircd  into  iKi|K'r,  wliieh  |Hmw!««'H  tliii 
•<lvnntn);i}M  uf  bcin;;  utronK,  not  liable  to  ornck,  and  wliiuh  m  trco  tVnni  tho  attackM  of  tlio 
wliitn  ant;  UiutcronitiM  ((randitlora,  a  NtiipiMidouH  true,  ono  of  tlioHfi  svhich  yicldii  won<l,  nil, 
and  dammar;  live  npccips  of  Mplndlu  trco;  ninnorouH  kindaof  Fi^,  but  wlioio  wikxI  is  UMiially 
\igUt  and  of  com|Miralivoly  littlo  value;  an  AhIi  {t'riixinu»  Jlorilinnda),  wIi(j«|i  wooti  iH 
exactly  similar  to  tho  Anil  of  Kn|{land ;  (imulina  nrlNiroa,  UNcd  tor  tiirnery-waro  of  all  kindn, 
and  cylinders  of  wliicli,  of  a  proi>er  Hize,  are  turned  very  tliin  for  drums :  other  niuMicul  instru- 
nicntM  are  alxo  niadu  of  it;  ('ordoniu  inti!);ritolia,  of  wliicli  tho  Hirmi^tie  Imvu  a  Huperstition 
that  ono  l>cam  in  every  houso  xliould  alwuyH  consiHt  of  its  winkI  ;  three  liibinci,  llo|H'a  tine- 
toria,  which  grows  to  an  cnormoUH  size,  of  which  cannons  are  made,  and  which  produces  a 
valuable  resin  or  dammar;  a  Holly,  a  Walnut,  "an  exceedingly  lurfljn  tree;"  a  Juni()er,  from 
Himalayah ;  three  species  of  tho  beautiful  Laifcrstnemia,  several  ot  Ijiurel,  a  I'rivot,  which 
constitutes  a  '  timlier;"  a  Majrnolia,  two  kinds  of  Multieiry,  three  of  Nutmeg,  vhoso  wood 
is  extensively  used;  a  largo  Olive;  five  species  of  I'ino,  natives  of  Nepal,  one  of  which, 
Pinus  l)codora,  yields  a  fhigrant  wood;  tho  very  large  Pino  of  Tawoy  {P.  Dammara !) ;  n. 
troe-forn  of  Ne|>al  forty-five  feet  high,  polypodium  giganteum ;  three  species  of  Plum,  four 
ipocios  of  Pyrus,  ten  of  Oak,  of  which  the  Qucrcus  semccarpitblia  becomes  a  very  largo 
tree,  having  a  clean  trunk  eighty  to  ono  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  the  girth  at  five  feet  m>m  tho  ground ;  a  Uuckthorn  whoso  wood  is  very  hard  and 
heavy,  not  unlike  English  Yew;  three  Rhododendrons,  among  Ihom  tho  splendid  R.  arborcum, 
of  which  gun-htocks  are  made,  and  which  resembles  a  Plum-trco;  a  Rubus  (or  Dramhk),  as 
thick  as  a  stout  man's  arm ;  throe  Willows,  among  theni  tho  Weeping  Willow  (S<tUx  hahy- 
lonica),  which  in  Nopal  attains  an  cnormoun  size ;  Shorou  robusta  (y!^.  508.) ;  Saul,  or  Holn, 
the  staple  timber  of  Ilindostan  for  building  purposes ;  vast  quantities  of  dammar  or  resin  aro 
extracted  tVom  it,  na  well  as  from  Diptorocarpus  and  Ilopca,  all  of  which  belong  to  ono  ilimily, 
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the  Dipterocarpea; ;  a  Yew ;  and,  lastly,  wo  shall  only  further  mention  the  Teak  (Teclona 
grandig)  (Jiif.  590.).  of  which  ships  are  extensively  built,  and  these  are  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  those  built  of  oak ;  the  trunk  attains  to  an  enormous  size,  and  the  leaves  arc  a 
foot  and  a  half  oi  more  long.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  valuable  timber  yielded  by 
India,  none  is  ever  exported ;  and  though  there  is  a  prodigious  extent  of  Ibrest,  neither  pot 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manufactured. 

Cotton  (Oo»»ypium  herbacenm)  (Jig.  (KX).)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
cultivattKl;  so  that,  in  1818,  07,456,411  lbs.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  tho 
quality  i«  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries :  the  best  of  it  in  tho  London  markets  is 
worth  3(1.  per  lb.  less  than  tho  best  West  India  cotton.  It  is  half  the  value  of  Berbice  cotton : 
that  from  Pernambuco,  and  the  modern  Egyptian  cotton,  are  reckoned  to  be  (M)  per  cent, 
better :  and  this  inferiority,  again,  is  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  tho  Hin- 
doos. It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that,  admirably  as  tlio  East  Indies  aro  calculated  for  the 
growth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  107,544,880  lbs.  the  average  import  into  Great 
Britain  of  the  years  1827  and  1838,  the  United  States  furnished  151,834,(K)0;  Brazil, 
17,754,880;  Egypt,  «,9.57,6()0;  tho  West  Indies  (English  dependoncies),  0,010,560;  and 
tho  East  Indies,  11,087,040. 

Sugar,  the  produce  of  Saccharura  officinarum,  (Jig.  601.)  is  equally  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is,  in  fact,  more  or  less  an  object  of  agriculture  in  every  considerable  coimtry  of 
the  vast  regions  cl  ■•orehended  under  that  name,  from  the  eighth  degree  of  south  to  the 
30th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Persia  to  China,  both  inclusive.  Of  all  this  wide 
extent,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  no  portion  is  more  suitable  to  its  growth  than  the  British 
possessions.  To  obtain  sugar  in  abundance,  and  of  tho  best  quality,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  remove  the  idle  and  pernicious  reatniinta  on  the  settlement  of  Europeans.    But,  ad 
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iiiattorH  Htnnd  now,  of  :)H,.')l)0,fVi(l  Itw.  of  Mugar  imported  into  firrnt  Dritnin  froiii  the  F'tul 
Indieit  in  iNvitt,  no  Iokh  tiiiin  'JOiKilM'tO  |l»i.,  or  iiiciru  thiin  half  of  the  whole  niiKiiiiit,  whh 
the  prothice  of  the  ir<liiiiil  of  MaiiritiiiH.  And  IhiH  iiictpiuiity  Ih  not  owiii);  to  the  dillerencfl 
of  duty  Ix'tween  MiiiiritiuH  niid  the  other  KiiHt  Indian  NU|;arH:  thin  \>*  not  thi^  euuxe  that  the 
trade  in  the  iiiie  artiehi  in  Ntationiiry,  and  in  the  other  advaiieni);  with  an  extraordinary 
rapiihty  of  inereaMe.  A  new  moiI,  an  yet  unexhauxted  by  bad  huNhandry,  the  introdiielluii  of 
Kuro|M!an  nmcliinury,  ami  tlio  iiuperintendonco  of  Euro|H!an  renident  proprietorM,  ure  tito  truM 
cauMca. 
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Indiffo,  a  staple  article  of  tlio  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  vahinblo  of  itH  products,  and 
one  of  tlio  most  profitable  of  cultivation  in  all  Ilindostan,  is  yielded  by  the  !ndi);ot(!ra  tiiie- 
toria  {_fif(.  002.) :  and  it  is  in  tliat  country  so  lucrative,  because  an  immense  e.xtent  of  larl 
is  required  tn  produce  but  a  moderate  bulk  of  the  dye;  Iwcause  labour  and  land  nru  cheaper 
here  than  anywhere  else;  and  because  the  raisinj?  of  the  jdunt  and  its  maniifueture  can  Ik? 
carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a  house.  The  first  step  in  its  cultivatio'.  is  to  render  the 
groimd,  which  should  be  friable  and  rich,  norfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  dry,  if  naturally 
moist.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  in  narrow  urills,  about  a  foot  apart.  The  rainy  season  must 
be  chosen  for  sowing;  otherwise,  if  the  seed  is  deposited  in  dry  soil,  it  heats,  corrupts,  and  is 
lost.  The  crop,  being  kept  free  from  weeds,  is  fit  for  cuttinff  in  aliout  two  or  three  months, 
and  this  may  bo  repeated  in  rainy  seasons  every  six  weeks.  The  plants  must  not  ho  allowed 
to  come  into  flower:  as  the  leaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  lianl,  and  the  inili^o  pro- 
duced is  of  less  value;  nor  must  they  bo  cut  in  dry  weather,  otlierwise  they  will  not  sprinsf 
again.  A  crop  generally  lasts  two  years.  Being  cut,  tlio  herb  is  first  steeped  in  ii  vat,  till 
it  becomes  macerated,  and  has  parted  with  its  colouring  matter ;  then  the  li(|uor  is  lot  oft' 
into  another,  in  which  it  undergoes  tho  peculiar  process  of  bcatinf:,  to  cause  the  feeula  to 
separate  from  tho  water.  This  feeula  is  let  off"  into  a  third  vat,  where  it  remains  for  somn 
time,  and  is  then  strained  through  cloth  liags,  and  evaporated  in  shallow  wtxiden  boxes, 
placed  in  the  shade.  Before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  un  inch  square ; 
and  finally  packed  into  Imxes  or  sewn  up  in  bags  for  sale.  Indigo  was  not  extensively  ciil- 
tivoted  ill  India  before  tho  British  settlements  were  formed  there;  its  profits  ^vero,  at  first, 
so  considerable,  that,  as  in  similar  coses,  its  culture  was  carried  t(X)  far,  and  the  market  was 
overglutted  with  the  commodity.  Tho  indigo  is  one  of  tho  most  precarious  of  OrientJil 
crops;  being  liable  to  he  destroyed  by  hail-storms,  which  do  comparatively  little  injury  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  other  plants.  European  skill  and  capital  have  lieen,  in  India,  especially 
applied  to  its  management  for  nearly  filly  years.  What  was  manufactured  by  tho  natives 
of  India,  prior  to  that  time,  was  trash,  unfit  for  the  Euroi>ean  market,  then  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  South  Americo,  which  furnished  England  with  about  l,2lV),(KK)  lbs.  weight. 
I'iicro  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  JKM)  manufactories  of  indigo  for  exportation,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  only  are  conducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  the  European  process.  The 
Indians,  however,  cannot  even  imitate  Europeans  to  any  advantage,  with  so  many  examples 
Ix'tbro  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  their  compe- 
titors ;  for  the  indigo  thus  prepared  is  full  15  per  cent,  lower  in  value  than  that  manufactured 
hy  Europeans;  and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  the 
foreign  market ;  and  even  when  re-manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes  done,  it 
is  still,  from  the  deterioration  it  has  undergone  in  their  hands,  a  very  inferior  commodity. 
The  average  yearly  quantity  of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  ranged  from  8,500,(HK),  to  9,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and  in  value  from  2,700,000/. 
to  3,300,0<KM.  The  produce  of  1828,  the  greatest  ever  known,  amounted  to  12,000,000  lbs. 
Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture'and  manufacture  of  Indian  indigo,  it  was,  as  already 
stated,  so  bod  aa  to  be  unsaleable  in  any  foreign  market.    On  an  average,  it  is  now  about 
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twelve  and  a  lialf  per  cent,  better  than  South  American  indigro.  In  sliort,  almiit  foiir-fifllis 
of  the  consumption  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  is  now  supplied  with  good  Indian  indigo; 
a  commodity  wliicii,  fifty  years  ago,  had  no  existence. 

Cajeput  oil  is  obtained  from  an  East  India  slirub,  the  Melaleuca  Leucndendron,  and,  in  a 

fiuro  state,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  preparations  for  natural  history, 
t  is  used  externally,  and  with  much  success,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  affections  and  pains  in 
tlie  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  employed  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  curing  tije 
cholera  morbus.  When  that  disease  first  broke  out  in  England,  and  indeed  before  it  actually 
made  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  rose  to  a  most  extrava- 
gant height.  But  when  its  inefficiency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  its 
ordinary  standard. 

Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  species  of  Ficus, 
g03  but  of  the  Urceola  elastica  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gum 

Vine.  To  the  same  natural  order  with  the  latter  belongs  the 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  (Jig.  003.)  (the  Poison  nut  or  Vomic 
nut),  whose  seed  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable 
poisons :  yet  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  appears  to  be  innocuous,  being 
eaten  by  birds,  &,c.  Of  the  same  genus  is  the  Cleansing  Nut 
(Strychnos  potatorum).  "  The  ripe  seeds,"  says  Dr.  Roxburgli, 
"  are  dried  and  sold  in  every  market  to  clear  muddy  water. 
The  natives  never  drink  clear  well-water,  if  they  can  get  pond 
or  river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  according 
to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  or  nuts,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally called,  is  rubbed  very  hord,  for  a  minute  or  two,  round  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is  generally 
an  unglazed  earthen  one,  and  the  water  left  to  settle ;  in  a  very 
strychno.  Nux  Vom.ca.  g^^gJ^  tj^g  j^^  impurities  fall  to  the  l)ottom,  leaving  the  water 

clear,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome." 

To  the  Pig  tribe  belongs  the  famous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Peepul  tree,  and 
constantly  planted  about  the  Hindoo  templei  {Ficus  reliffio:'a)  (Jiff.  604.): — 

604 


Banyan  Tree. 

"  nrnncliinR  no  hrnnd  nnil  long,  Hint  in  tho  urniind 
The  liended  twi|^  take  root,  nnil  itntiRlitcra  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  &  pilhir'il  nhntle 
High  over-arch'il,  and  echoing  walks  hclwcen." 

These  roots  or  props  occupy  such  a  space  of  groimd,  that  one  growing  on  tho  banks  of  tlie 
Nerbuddali  covers  an  almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  (for 
much  has  been  swept  away  by  tho  floods  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet.  The  overhang- 
ing branches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports,  overshadow  a  much 
larger  space :  320  large  trunks  are  counted  of  this  singular  tree,  while  the  smaller  ones  ex- 
ceed JKMM) ;  and  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  forth  branches  and  pendent  roots,  to 
form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  fiiturc  progeny.  The  whole,  according  to 
Forbos's  Oriental  Memoirs,  has  been  known  to  shelter  TOCK)  men  beneath  its  wide-spread 
shade. 

No  less  gigantic,  as  a  grass,  tlian  the  Banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  Bamboo  (Armulo  Bamhns) 
(Jig.  OO.'J.),  whoso  jointetl  stems  or  culms  not  unfreqnently  exceed  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  a  foot  near  their  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  clothed,  especially  at  tlie 
top,  with  copious  dark  green  foliage,  and  literally  constitutes  forests.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensively  usefijl  of  all  plants,  where  lightness  and  durability  arc  required.  Houses  are 
built  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Brc/ne  assures  us  that  they  have  been  known  to  endure 
upwards  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cups,  baskets,  mats,  palankeens,  and 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utensils  and  furniture,  both  domestic  and  rural,  are 
made  of  it.  Paper  is  prepared  from  it,  by  bruiKJng  "and  steeping  in  water,  when  it  becomes 
a  paste.    It  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and  field.",  and  is  fretpiently  used  for  water-pipen. 
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Ginseng,  (.Panax  Ginseng)  (Jig.  600.),  which  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in 
China  (though  its  medicinal  properties  are  grossly  exaggerated  by  that  extraordinary  people), 
and  the  root  of  a  nearly  allied  species  of  which  (P.  quinquefolia)  is  sold  by  tlie  Americans 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  f'J(H),000  per  annum,  might,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be 
collected  to  great  odvautage  in  Neiml;  and  this  boa  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
published  the  species,  under  the  name  of  Panax  tetraphylla,  in  his  splendid  work,  Flanta 
AsialictB  liarinres. 

Sandal  wood  (.Sanlalum  album)  (fig.  607.),  the  produce  of  a  well-known  fragrant  tree,  is 

605    ^^  ana  607 


Bnmboo.  Ginsfiirt.  Sundul  Woud. 

extensively  collected  in  the  western  part  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  some  parts  it 
sells  at  so  liigh  a  price  that  the  tree  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  a  toot  in  diameter. 
It  is  nianutUctured  into  musical  instruments,  small  cabinets,  boxes,  escritoires,  and  similar 
articles ;  as  no  insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  as  it  is  said,  within  its  influence.  From  the 
dust  of  this  wood  the  Bramins  make  the  pigment  which  they  employ  in  giving  the  frontal 
mark  to  their  god  Vishnu :  and  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained  from  the  shavings, 
or  at  least  scented  with  tlieni. 

The  Valeriano  Jatumansi  (Jig.  608.)  (Nardostachys  Jatamansi  of  De  Candolle)  abounds 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Nepal,  and  is  determined  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of 
the  ancients,  or  Indian  Nard  of  commerce,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  valuable  perfume 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  carried  across  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
substances,  mixed  with  perfume,  and  worn  in  small  bags,  or  in  the  form  of  essence,  and  kept 
in  little  boxes  or  phials,  like  atter  of  roses. 

Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  various  parts  of  India,  abound  with  many  highly 
curious  aquatic  plants.   Water-lilies  of  dillerent  hues  are  very  common,  and  one  is  rendered 

famous  in  history,  namely,  the  609 

Cyamus  Nelumbo  (Jg.  609.) 

or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  the 

mioiuo;  of  the  ancients,  whose 

splendid  flowers,  of  a  full  rose 

colour,  are  embosomed  in  large 

peltate  leaves  of  the  tonderest 

green,  and  which,  as  well  as 

the  flower-stalk,  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  surface,   not 

floating  like  the  water-lilies  of 

our  country.     Sola,  too,  is  an 

aq<iatic  plant,  of  which  an  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by 

General  Hardwicke,  in  the  lio- 

tanical  Miscellany.    "It  has 

very  ollcn  interested  me,  and 

gratified  my  curiosity,"  says 

timt  genlloman,  to  "  remark  to 
how  many  useful  purposes  the  Sola  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  the  ^schyno- 
mene  paludosa  of  Roxburgh.  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and  on 
the  borders  of  jecls,  or  extensive  lakes,  in  every  province  between  Calcutta  and  Ilurdwar. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  of  straggling  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem.  It  is  brought  to  the  Calcutta  ba/aars  in  great  quantities  in  a 
green  state ;  and  the  thickest  steins  arc  cut  into  lamina",  from  which  the  natives  form  arti- 
ficial flowers  and  vorious  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  The 
Indians  make  hats  of  it,  by  cementing  together  os  many  layers  as  will  produci!  the  requisite 
thicknesij:  in  this  way,  any  kind  of  shape  may  be  formed;  and  when  cuveicd  with  silk  or 
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cloth,  the  hats  arc  strong,  and  inconceivably  light  It  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  fisherinen; 
it  forms  floats  of  the  best  description  to  their  extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plants 
are  bundled  into  fascines  about  three  feet  long ;  and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arms  does 
every  fisherman  go  out  to  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  proceeds 
to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  most  extensive  lakes,  sup- 
ported by  this  buoyant  fagot.  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant, 
which  in  Bengalee  is  Shola,  commonly  pronounced  Sola.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  plant 
as  annua],  I  believe.  The  foliage,  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting,  die 
down  to  the  roots ;  but  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  stems  remain,  and  branch  out  afresh  in 
the  proper  season." 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention,  among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  Palms, 

those  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  ad- 
minister to  so  many  of  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
the  natives,  and  which  are  not  confined  to  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  country ;  for  one  species,  the  Chamierops 
Martiana  of  Wallich's  Planta  Asiatica  Rariores, 
was  found  by  that  famous  botanist  in  the  valley  of 
Nepal,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  soutii  coast  of 
India  abounds  with  the  Cocon-nut  (Cocos  nucifera) 
{fig.  610.),  of  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  365  uses 
that  they  derive  from  it.  Far  superior  to  this,  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  will 
shelter  twelve  men,  is  the  Palmyra  Palm  {Borassus 
fiabelliformis)  (fig.  611.),  which  sometimes  attains 
to  100  feet,  while  its  trunk  yields  abundantly  the 
Toddy  or  Palm  wine.  The  Caryota  urens,  in  the 
diameter  of  its  stem,  which  is  three  feet ;  and  the 
Betel  nut  (Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracefiilness  of 
its  trunk  and  foliage,  also  excel  the  cocoa-nut.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Betel  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence  arises 
its  appellation  of  Betel-nut  Palm.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  a  dwarf  palm,  under  the  name  of  Phoenix 
farinifera,  which  yields  a  farinaceous  substance  in 
the  heart  of  the  stem  or  cabbage,  similar  to  the  Sago 
of  the  shops.  This  latter  substance  is  the  product,  it  would  appear,  of  two  plants,  the  Sagus 
farinifera  (fig.  612.),  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  the  Cycas  revoluta,  a  Chinese 
and  Japanese  plant. 


Cocoa-nut. 


Palni)ria  Palm. 
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Himalayah,  and  the  sonthern  Imindary  of  Thibet.* — The  chain  of  the  Himalayah  moun- 
tains, an  inimeiiso  barrier  which  divides  the  pc]>ulation,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  and  the 
climate  of  tlie  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begms,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river  Brah- 
mapoutra,  about  hit.  28°,  and  extends  in  a  north-west  direction  as  far  as  the  Indus,  lat.  35°. 
In  tlie  soutli  it  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  of  Nepal ;  to  the  north,  it  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  high  ground  of  Thibet.     The  highest  known  mountains  belong  to  this  chain;  they 

*  Bxtrnricd  finni  the  Giographie  Betanique  of  M.  Mirb«l,  in  the  14tli  volume  of  the  Mimoiru  iu  Mtuium 
d'Uiitoirc  JfatwcUe. 
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are  situated  between  the  28th  and  32d  parallels.  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  deduced  the  following 
elevations  from  the  observations  of  Captaii  Bkke;  viz.,  the  Peak  of  Chandragiri,  21,935 
feet;  that  of  Swetagar,  25,261  feet;  that  of  Dhawalagiri,  28,015  feet;  this  latter  peak  ex- 
ceeding Chimborazo  by  6000  feet.  Fraser  estimates  the  height  at  which  the  snow  becomes 
perpetual  on  the  Himalayah  mountains  at  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet ;  on  elevation  which 
18  surprising  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  nine  degrees  from  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  Asiatic  region.  While  large  sheltering  chains 
of  mountains,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above 
another,  from  the  north  of  Siberia  to  Nepal,  break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  air  which 
descend  fi-om  the  hyperborean  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  warm  breezes  from  the  vast 
plains  of  Hindostan  sweep  gently  upward  on  the  easy  slopes  of  the  Himalayah  mountains, 
and  reach  the  higher  regions  without  intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere ; 
thus  causing  the  Himalayan  range  to  partake  of  the  equatorial  zone,  in  the  character  of  its 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Boutan  differ  little  from  Hindostan  in  their  vegetation. 
Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a  sempiternal  verdure ;  the  cultivated  spots  produce, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mantro,  the  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peach,  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  the  Walnut-tree,  the  Banana,  the  Bamboo,  &o.  The  Erythrina  monosporma  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  are  composed  particularly  of  Shorea  robusta, 
mixed  with  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  &c.  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2.500  feet,  the  Pinus 
longifolia  and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  in  about  27°  17'  N.  lat.,  Hamilton 
computes  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  +23°  3'.  In  proportion  as  the  ground  rises,  the 
species  of  plants  that  belong  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  usurp  their  places.  The  vegetation  imperceptibly  assumes  the 
generic  character  of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a  number  of  specific 
types  that  are  foreign  to  Britain.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still 
cultivated  in  thf'  ".I'leys,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3200  to  4400  feet:  but  beyond  6300  feet 
nothing  but  bar  ley,  heat,  millet,  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The 
common  trees  ,"  fi  <f  Michelia,  Gordonia,  Fir  and  Pine  trees,  Podocarpus,  Chestnut, 

Oak,  Walnut, '. .      .,     e:    &c. 

There  is  never  ..  tii  ;■  ,V  ,dt  or  snow  in  Boutan,  except  on  the  high  mountains;  but  at  Kat- 
mandu (lat.  27°  41 ;,  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet,  it  snows  every 
winter.  In  that  part  of  the  Himalayah  range  which  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Thibet,  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Salix  tetrosperma,  Birch,  &c.  attain  a 
great  height ,  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and  the 
avalanches  oi  snow.  At  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  upon  those  peaks  which  shelter  the 
masses  of  perpv  ♦ual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise.  Captain 
Hodgson  remarked  a  tree  of  the  family  of  the  ConiferE,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  swept  the  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Pine,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  call  Chandan,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  dumosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the 
place  which  Pinus  Pumila  does  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  British  mountains.  Hodgson 
fbund  the  Chandan  in  lat.  31°  to  32°,  on  the  peak  of  Chour,  ond  on  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Kounawur,  which  arise  from  Thibet.  In  this  region,  at  a  pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A. 
and  P.  Gerard  observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a  tent,  the  thermometer  indicating,  at 
noon,  +  10° ;  at  4  o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  tlie  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  tempera- 
ture was  8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  season, 
the  height,  and  the  latitude.  The  vine,  in  a  fiivourable  exposure,  produces  delicious  grapes 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  interven- 
ing stratum  of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarefied.  The  last  villages,  the  last  cultivated 
fields,  are  at  13,000  feet :  and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  ele- 
vation it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  harvest  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of 
cultivation :  it  consists  of  some  of  the  Cercalia,  Beet  root,  Milht,  &c.  A  thousand  feet 
higher  up,  some  clumps  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes.  Rhododendron,  Vaccinium,  &c. 
may  yet  be  seen.  Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plants  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  attain  to  the  borders  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  last  expiring  efforts  of  vegetation  here  are  scarcely  different  from  what  is  pre- 
sented by  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  of  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  &c.,  nor  from  the  productions  of  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and  the  antarctic 
districts  that  are  divided  from  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  larger  natural 
floras,  however  decidedly  pronounced  their  distinguishing  characters  may  be,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  a  favourable  climate,  they  display  all  their  richness  and  variety  of  form, 
are  insensibly  reduced,  by  the  effect  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  annual  temperature,  to  a 
small  number  of  families  and  of  genera,  whose  specific  types  are,  everywhere,  if  not  the 
same,  yet  so  much  alike,  that  botanists  tliomselvos  ore  often  tempted  to  confound  them. 

The  aspect  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet  is  wild  and  melancholy.    High  plains. 
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bounded  on  all  sides  by  chains  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  enormous  peaks  that  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  often  present  the  traveller  with  nothing  but  those  saline  incrustations 
and  metallic  substances  which  induce  on  almost  absolute  sterility.  No  large  vegetable  pro- 
ductions can  be  seen,  only  a  few  herbs  and  shrubs,  whose  stunted  growth  denotes  the  con- 
genial nature  of  the  soil.  In  some  districts  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  is  either  covered 
with  spontaneous  forests  and  verdure,  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  man.  The 
winters  are  long  and  severe ;  for  three  whole  months,  the  inhabitants  are  inimurod  in  their 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows ;  and  the  summers  are  scorching,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
reflecting  back  the  sun's  rays  with  extreme  force.  In  valleys  that  are  about  0300  feet  high, 
such  as  those  which  intersect  the  Himaluyah  chain  and  the  Mount  of  Cailas  to  the  west.  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Mulbenies,  and  Opium  Poppies  are  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
sive vineyards,  rivalling,  in  the  excellence,  size,  ond  flavour  of  their  produce,  the  grapes  of 
Cabulistan.    Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  tlie  forests. 

There  are  certainly  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  climate  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Thibet.  The  former,  of  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropics,  has, 
like  the  equatorial  zone,  its  periods  of  rain  and  drought ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whiter 
temperature  is  generally  lower  there  than  in  Kounawur,  though  the  cold  be  very  severe. 

The  Alps  of  Thibet,  like  those  of  Nepal  and  Boutan,  produce  Spruce,  Fir,  Juniper,  Oak, 
Hazel,  Alder,  Willow,  Birch,  Elder,  Horsechestnut,  Ash,  Ilex,  Gooseberry,  Raspberry,  Rho- 
dodendron, Vaccinium,  &c. 

Himalayah  and  Thibet  bring  us  to  the  western  frontier  of  China,  where  we  meet  with  the 
Transition  Zone.  But  what  positive  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  its  inhabitants 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  oven  more  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track- 
less seas,  howling  deserts,  or  mountains  of  greater  elevation  and  asperity  than  tlie  alps  of 
the  Hunalayah  7 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  presents  a  vast  field  for  observation ;  and  although  many  parts  have 
been  explored  by  Euroixsans,  there  still  remain  entire  provinces  which  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  the  naturalist.  Pennant  brought  together  all  the  information  which  was  known 
in  his  time;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  natural 
science  have  since  occasioned,  and  the  important  discoveries  since  made,  have  now  rendered 
the  "  Indian  Zoology"  of  little  service  to  the  modern  naturalist.  It  is  not  a  bare  list  of 
animals,  with  their  scientific  names,  that  is  now  wanted,  but  rather  information  on  the  geo- 
graphic range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  they  respectively  inhabit.  The  publication  of  the  voluminous  materials,  col- 
lected by  General  Hardwicke,  during  a  long  residence  in  British  India,  will  materially  illus- 
trate these  questions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  brief  notices  on  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  Indian  zoology,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  aa  tending  to  illustrate 
our  previous  remarks  on  the  distribution  of  Asiatic  animals  in  general. 

The  Quadrupeds  which  appear  to  characterise  more  particularly  the  regions  of  continental 
India  are  the  following.  They  are  arranged  under  those  divisions  of  the  peninsula  where 
naturalists  inform  us  they  are  chiefly  found : — 


I.  Hinioitan  gmerally. 
Geoettx  faKiat*.    Banded  Gf  Delt. 
Mui  f  ijcanteus.    (>  igaotic  nit. 
Cercoccliuf  radiatuk     Railiatcd  Monkey. 
Pipio  ajciiia.    Tbumblew  BaliooD. 
Papto  nijcer.    Black  Balxxin. 
Htiinrcerut  indicui.    Indian  RhinocenM. 
Pteroptus  pallialits.    MolUed  Bat. 
Vnua  malavanui.    Malay  Bear. 
Vnm  labtaiiu.    T)uck-lii>pcd  Brar. 
Mampitta  Munifra.    Indian  Ichneumon. 
PrioiKJdon  ?  alblfroiia.    White  rrnnted  P. 
I.en  aatalicui.    Sutaini.    Atiatic  Lion. 
FHii  Tixrii.    Royal  Tiller. 
Felis  venalica.    Alaneleas  Hunting  Leopud. 
Ctm*  porcinus.    Bn>wn  Ufag. 


Raphicenia  acnticoraif,  Sliarp-homed  Anl^ 
lojie. 

Antilope  cervicaora.    Common  Antelope. 

Raphirenis  subulata.    Awt-hoinH  Antelope. 

Gertiillua  indicua.    Indian  Gertfil. 

Ilystrix  faaicubta.    Pencil-tailed  Pnrtupine. 

Hyttrii  niacruun.  Long-tailed  Indian  l^lIeu• 
pine. 

Tetracenu  Cliicara  {H.  Smith).  Ctiican  An* 
tclope. 

Tetracenw  quadricomti.  Four-homed  Ante- 
lope. 

Nfeniorhctus  niiviucelii  (H.  Smith),  Duvau- 
ccD'h  Antelope. 

B(«  Butnluf.    C'uninion  Biiflalo. 

Boa  Gauru%    Oaur  Buffalo. 

Boa  Gaveui.    Cayal  Buffalo. 


2.  Btnt'l. 
CerccebiiB  cynoauinis.    The  Malbmuck. 
Nycticebui  bengalenaii.    tjlow  Lemur. 
NyctittJmua  beoRalensia.    Bengial  Bat. 
Pteropua  inargin.itua.    Bordered  Bat. 
Genetta  Bondar.    Bondar  Genett. 
Viverraprehemilis.    Prehensile  Vivcm. 
Matiis  rnusicau'hta.    Short-lailed  Mania. 
Cervui  hippclapfaua.    Grttt  Ruaaa. 
Ccrvua  Ariitotelia.    Black  Stag. 

3.  Pondichtny. 
Pteropua  Leacbrnaullii.    S^iotted  Bat. 
Sorex  indicua.    Inliaii  Shrew. 
Lntra  Nair.    Pondichcr^'  Otter. 
Vivcrra  Typus.    ("nniniiin  Viverra. 
Mua  indicua.    Indian  Rit. 
Mua  Ferchal.    Perchal  Hat. 


From  the  foregoing  list,  it  would  appear  that  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species,  are  very  small ;  and  that  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the  position,  previ- 
ously advanced,  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America, 
appears  to  be  the  abundance  of  its  ferocious  quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
thot  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  the 
question,  whether  that  abundance  is  occasioned  by  number  or  by  species.  To  illustrate  this 
fertlier,  we  may  state,  that  during  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  traversing  the  forests  of 
Brazil,  with  the  sole  view  of  investigating  its  productions,  we  never  once  saw,  or  procured,  a 
ferocious  animal :  so  thinly  do  they  appear  scattered  in  that  empire,  or,  at  least,  over  such 
provinces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the  Tigers  of  India  are  well  known  to  he  so  numerous,  that 
It  ia  impofisible  to  enter  tlie  woods  or  jungles  without  seeing  the  print  of  their  feet,  or  incurring 
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the  danger  of  their  attack.  Even  tiie  common  people  employed  in  agriculture  arc  frequently 
alarmed  by  their  appearance,  and  fiill  a  prey  to  their  ferocity,  close  to  human  hitbitationB; 
neither  can  the  abundance  of  these  terrific  animals  be  traced  to  a  thinness  of  population,  in 
respect  to  which  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  much  more  dclicient.  If  the  accounts  of  Oriental 
travellers  are  to  bo  relied  upon,  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  two  regions  may 
be  no  greater  then  one  to  five.  The  "  next  neiglibour"  to  a  Brazilian  of  the  interior  fre- 
quently resides  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and  often  of  a  two  days'  journey,  particularly  in 
the  central  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  or  the  "  Great  Wood." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  following  quadrupeds  will  be  interesting  or  instructive : — the  Rhi- 
noceros, the  Tiger,  the  Ichneumon,  and  the  Antelope. 

The  Indian  one-horned     hinoceros  of  the  continent  (Jifr.  613.)  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
gig  islands.    Thicker  and  more  unwieldy  for 

his  size  than  the  Elephant,  he  exhibits  in 
confinement  much  of  the  singular  sagacity 
observed  in  that  gigantic  animal.  A  young 
one  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  was 
lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such 
habits.  He  smelt  at  every  thing,  and  seem- 
ed to  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even  sugar 
itself,  to  any  other  food.  Like  the  elephant 
he  collected  and  held  every  thing  intended 
for  his  mouth  with  the  moveable  upper  lip ; 
and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  formed  it  first  into 
little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  his 
teeth  by  means  of  his  tongue.  The  nature 
of  its  hide  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
old  writers.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  tuberculous  grayish  skin,  nearly 
naked,  and  disposed  in  irregular  folds,  under  which  it  was  flesh-coloured :  over  this,  particu- 
larly on  the  tail  and  ears,  were  scattered  a  few  stiff  thick  hairs.  But  it  is  in  a  wild  state 
only  that  the  bodily  powers  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated :  and  these  are  frequently 
displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  A  few  years  ago,  as  Major  Smith  relates,  a  hunting  party 
of  Europeans,  with  their  native  attendants  and  elephants,  met  with  a  herd  of  seven ;  appa- 
rently led  by  one,  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  This  boldly  charged  the  hunters. 
Tlie  leading  elephants,  instead  of  using  their  tusks  as  weapons,  sutideuly  wheeled  round, 
and  received  the  thrust  of  the  Rhinoceros's  horn  on  the  posteriors ;  tlie  blow  brought  them 
and  their  riders  to  the  ground.  No  sooner  had  they  risen  than  it  was  repeated,  and  in  this 
manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  tour  of  the  seven  were  shot,  when  the  rest  retreated. 
'J'his  anecdote  shows  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Rhinoceros,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
active  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant ;  but  this  is  only  exerted 
in  self-defence.  The  Rhinoceros  derives  all  his  WyoA  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
quiet  and  peaceable  if  left  to  himself. 
The  Bengal  or  Royal  Tiger  (Jiir.  614.)  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  islands. 

Ec^ual  in  size  to  the  Lion,  though  generally  inferior 
in  strength,  it  wants  not  courage  or  ferocity  to 
attack  the  king  of  beasts ;  a  temerity  which  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Ferocity  cannot  be  more  horridly 
developed  than  in  the  Tiger :  it  may,  indeed,  be 
termed  a  sanguivorous  animal,  for  it  will  suck  the 
blood  of  its  victim  previously  to  eating  it,  and  will 
seize  on  any  other  that  may  come  in  sight;  treating 
it  in  the  same  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such,  th;it, 
while  so  engaged,  it  will  almost  bury  its  head  and 
face  in  the  reeking  carcase  of  its  prey.  According 
to  Marsden,  the  tigers  in  Sumatra  are  so  abundant, 
that  whole  villages  are  fometimcs  depopulated  by 
them.  Vet,  friiin  ?.  superstitious  prejudice,  it  is 
with  difficulty  tiie  natives  are  prevailed  upon,  even 
by  large  rewards,  to  use  means  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge  for  some  loss  in  their  own 
family  bursts  the  shackles  of  fanaticism  under  which  they  habitually  sink. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  has  some  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Manirousle..  Its  total  length,  witU  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet.  It  feeds  entirely  upon  small 
animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  its  size,  appears  as  voracious  as  the  tiger.  Although 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  in  the  caresses  of  its  master,  it  becomes 
extremely  fororious  at  sight  of  those  little  animals  which  constitute  its  prey.  If  within 
reach  of  a  bird,  it  will  spring  forward  with  a  ropidity  which  the  eye  cannot  follow,  seize  its 
victim,  break  it.i  head,  and  then  devour  it  with  the  utmost  voracity.  This  animal  lives  in 
holes,  or  in  burrows,  near  habitations. 
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The  four-horned  Antelopes  {,Jifr.  615.)  (for  thnro  arc  probably  two  epccics)  arc  peculiar 
to  India.  That  which  \a  named  Chickara  inhabita  the  tbrcHts 
and  hilly  tracts  along  the  western  provinces  oF  Bengal,  Bal.ar, 
and  Orissa.  It  is  a  dclicate-shapcil,  wild,  and  agile  little 
creature,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  and  a  half  high  from 
the  shoulders.  Its  general  colour  is  bright  bay  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  form  of  the  horns  is  simple;  the 
largest  pair  being  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  Birds,  as  we  before  observed,  are  numerous ;  but,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  there  are  few 
which  demand,  in  this  place,  a  particular  description.     The 
Peacock  is  tlie  glory  of  Indian  ornithology.    Tiie  Jungle 
Cock  ifig.  616.)  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but  is  replaced,  in  the  islands, 
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by  other  species :  it  is  perhaps  more  beautiful  than  that  domes- 
ticated in  Europe.  The  Oriental  Pigeons  vie  with  the  Parrots 
in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness,  of  their  tints.  There  are  no  less 
than  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the  continents 
of  India,  and  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China,  Molucca,  and 
the  islands.  It  is  singular  that  this  family,  in  point  of  species, 
is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions ;  twenty-four  being  described  as  American,  and  thirty-one 
as  Asiatic :  most  of  the  latter  have  the  ground  colour  of  their 
plumage  bright  green,  and  principally  belong  to  the  genus 
Ptilonopus  Swains.  The  gigantic  Cranes  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such  smaller  birds  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
The  Peacock  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
about  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  superb  bird  in  creation,  although 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  something  from  that  admiration  which  it  would 
otherwise  excite.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
shy  bird ;  and  domesticated  individuals  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  the  following  very  curious  mode  of  catching  these  birds.  A 
kind  of  banner  is  prepared,  lighted  by  candles,  and  ornamented  with  painted  figures  of  Pea- 
cocks. This  is  carried,  during  the  night,  and  held  up  to  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be  their 
roosting-places.  The  birds,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  the  figures,  repeatedly 
stretch  out  their  necks,  till  they  become  entangled  in  a  noose,  fixed  on- the  banner :  the  fowler 
then  draws  the  cord,  and  secures  his  game. 

The  domesticated  animals  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long  con- 
founded with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  Its  services 
appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a  good  horse  is  to  an  English 
fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  far  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elephants 
are  employed  to  catch  and  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of  the  humped 
breed ;  and  the  BufRlo  is  chiefly  emplcwed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep,  in  general, 
observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  races  as  are  found  in  Africa. 
There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate  curved 
horns,  and  a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  is  more  hairy  than  the  body, 
and  reaches  below  the  houghs :  this  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  products,  but  as  an  early  seat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  and  philosophy. 
Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Hindoos  might  possess,  none  of  it  was 
turned  to  history ;  of  which  only  some  faint  traces  appear,  amid  the  most  extravagant  fables. 
The  first  authentic  notice  is  aflbrded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  but  that  event,  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  effects.  Yet  the 
narratives  of  this  expedition  ore  precious,  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  then 
precisely  the  same  people  as  now ;  divided  into  castes,  addicted  to  ascetic  superstition,  reli- 
gious suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that  India  was  then  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  empire ;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  numbemof  smaller  states.  The  expedition 
of  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  the  capital  was  Palibothra,  on  the  Ganges ;  but  the  histories  neither  of  the 
East  nor  of  the  West  convey  any  details  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  in  that  mighty 
metropolis.  Tlie  interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  the  Parthians  cut  off"  all  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  India,  though  one  embassy  from  the  latter  country  is  said  to 
have  reached  the  court  of  Augustus. 
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The  Mahometan  conquest  by  the  Gnzncvido  dynasty  formed  tlio  era  at  whicli  a  rcfjulnr 
series  of  authentic  history  commences  for  India.  The  Iwld  and  rough  population  who  inlmhit 
the  mountains  of  Afgiianistan  enabled  Miihmoud  the  Great  to  unite  all  tiio  wont  of  In<iiu, 
with  Khorasan  and  great  part  of  Tartnry,  into  one  empire.  His  dynasty,  indeed,  was  sub- 
verted by  that  of  Ohori,  wliich  was  followed  by  the  long  scries  of  the  Patau  emperors,  lu 
1398  they  were  vanquished  by  Timour ;  but  it  was  more  than  a  century  afterwards  that 
Baber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbar  and  Aurengzebe,  disijlaycd 
a  power  and  splendour  scarcely  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  Asia.  Along  with 
Afghanistan,  it  included  nearly  the  whole  of  Ilindostan,  except  some  obscure  corners  anil 
mountain  districts;  and  even  all  these,  more  or  less,  owned  its  supremacy.  The  sway  of 
Aurengzebe  extended  probably  over  80,000,(100  souls,  while  his  treasure  was  estimated 
at  :)2,(M)0,(H)0{. ;  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same  amount  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  empire  of  Aurengzebe  was  soon  undermined  by  disputed  succession  and  effeminate 
habits  among  his  descendants ;  it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  in 
1738  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  off  all  the 
treasures  of  Delhi,  estimated  by  the  lowest  computation  at  70,000,000/.  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus ;  but  from  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  the  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  of  power,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  finest  provinces ;  even  private  adventurers  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Among 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who,  from  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  the  imperial  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  while,  in  the  south,  Hyder  Ali  erected 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore.  A  shadow  the  Mogul  name  was  preserved  only  by 
the  policy  of  rival  chiefs,  endeavouring  each  lo  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which 
that  name  still  commanded.  A  new  power  appeared  in  the  field.  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  great  battle  of  Panniput.  But  while  tl'«»so  chiefs  contended  thus  fiercely  for  empire, 
a  new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

The  European  powers,  in  exploring  through  many  dangers  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  made  it  their  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  commerce  of  which 
India  had  always  been  the  theatre.  To  carry  it  on  with  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  violence  and  extortion  of  the  native  powers,  fortified  factories  were  perhaps  in- 
dispensable. This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  further  acquisitions.  The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  began  a  career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Goa,  a  species  of  kingdom,  which, 
however,  fell  soon  into  decay.  The  other  nations  long  confined  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits.  The  vast  commerce  of  England  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort  William,  in  the 
Carnatic  by  Fort  George,  and  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette ;  while  the 
French  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  at  Pondicherry.  The  triumphant  war  of  1756 
gave  to  England  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European  powers.  About 
Sie  same  time  she  began  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan.  Her  first  enter- 
prises were  on  the  side  of  the  Carnntic;  but  there  she  was  long  held  in  check  by  the  vigour 
and  power  of  Hydor  Ali.  In  Bengal  her  military  career  opened  under  the  darkest  auspices. 
Surajah  Doulah,  the  soubah,  invested  Fort  William  with  a  large  army,  and,  having  forced 
it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  Soon  after,  however,  Ijord  Clive  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle  of  Plassy,  how 
superior  a  small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the  East.  The  soubah 
was  deposed,  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  destined  to 
rule  altogether  as  the  vassal  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Not  being  found  suf- 
ficiently compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  in  succession,  until 
1765,  when  the  Company  assumed  to  itself,  under  a  nominal  reference  to  the  Mogul,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  At  the  same  time  the  victories  gained  over 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtual  dominion  of  Britain  nearly  to  the  Jumna.  Mean- 
time the  Carnatic  was  a  -con-  of  the  most  bloo<ly  and  obstinate  struggles,  especially  with 
Hyder,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction 
Being  threatened,  however,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  pressed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
that  chieftain  at  length  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  His  son,  Tippoo,  though  brave,  did 
not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father ;  and,  after  two  obstinate  wars,  his  career 
was  terminated  in  1799 :  Soringapatam  was  taken,  himself  killed,  his  kingdom  appropriated 
by  Britain  in  fiill  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vassals.  Such  vast  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, placed  that  country  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power,  now  completely 
pre-eminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul,  extended  over  all  the  ceutral  provinces.  In  1803, 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  wor. 
The  bold  and  comprehensive  plan  of  the  campaign  formed  by  that  statesman,  seconded  by 
tlie  military  talents  of  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  on  the  field  of  Assaye,  con- 
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spicuously  displayed  those  talents  which  afterwards  made  him  the  first  captain  of  the  age, 
completely  broke  the  power  of  that  formidable  confederacy.  The  Peishwa,  its  nominal  head, 
WHS  indeed  replaced  in  his  supremacy  over  the  military  cliiofii  who  ha<l  osaumcd  independent 
power;  but  an  auxiliary  tbrce  stationed  at  I'oonah,  hia  capitnf,  euHurcd  the  adminiHtration  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  till'  coimcil  at  Calcutta.  The  British,  atlcr  making 
n  pecuniary  provisioo  for  the  last  representative  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  took  into  their  im- 
mediate sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  once  proud  capitals  of  India ;  and  there  remained 
only  in  the  northern  and  western  extremities  a  few  states  who  were  not  their  subjects,  allies, 
or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  the  Pindurees,  a  rude 
lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Though  attempting  only 
a  flying  and  predatory  warfare,  they  spread  so  wide,  and  caused  such  desolation,  that  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  great  Mahratta  chief 
Holkar,  the  Peishwo,  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  on  which  the  contest 
assumed  a  very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  vanquished,  and  obliged 
to  retire  upon  an  annual  stipend  of  100,000/. ;  while  the  other  two  chiefs  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  entire  vassalage,  and  the  British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  established 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  further  extended  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
sistance made  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal.  That  prince,  however,  though  humbled,  retained  his 
independence ;  and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Seiks,  in  the  west,  are  at  present  the 
only  parts  of  India  not  placed  completely  under  the  control  of  the  British. 

Sect.  FV. — Political  Oeography. 

India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exercised  by 
foreign  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from 
a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  population  still  consists  of  that  remarkable 
native  race  who,  durmg  a  subjection  for  thousands  of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unaltered, 
all  tlic  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest  form,  a 
village  constitution,  their  ottachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger 
by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  a 
political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  the  inhabitants  draw 
their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  them  usually 
by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed 
presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  potail,  or  head  man  of  the  village ;  the  police 
officers,  with  servants  under  them ;  an  officer  whose  buHiness  it  is  to  understand  all  local 
rights  and  boimdaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  superintendent 
of  watercourses ;  the  brahmin ;  the  astrologer ;  the  village  register ;  the  smith,  carpenter, 
poet,  musician,  dancing  girl.  So  deep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unaflectcd  by  all  the  storms  of 
revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a  successful  invading  army,  they  have  never  tailed, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without  contro- 
versy, to  resume  their  occupancy.  "  Infant  potails,"  according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "  the 
second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigration,  have  in  many  cases  been  carried  at  the 
head  of  these  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  among 
themselves  or  government ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disturbed."  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  that  a  wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a  revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  has  found 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment.  In  rural  or  hilly  districts,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  confided  to  a  class  of  officers  culled  zemindars,  who  acquiring  by  degrees  an  hereditary 
tenure,  anf  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  to  be  viewed  as  proprie- 
tors burdened  with  a  high  land  tax.  Being  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a  force  under  them  for  that  purpose, 
they  became  in  a  manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district  Under  them  the  immediate  culti- 
vators were  the  ryots,  who,  either  by  original  right  or  long  established  usage,  held  the  lands, 
so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenure,  which  descended  from  father  to  son 
without  alteration. 

The  classes  now  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  places  occupied 
by  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  the  sword. 
They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a  country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and 
in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested ;  they  never  converse  on  such  subjects, 
and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend  what  they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  is  to 
a  chief  who  possesses  popular  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  promotion :  to  him 
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Ihejroilr.n  nmnifoBt  mjfnal  fidcl  iv,  but  are  stran^^ers  to  every  other  public  fcelinjr.  Dc»- 
potisni  is  not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very  habits  and  niinda 
of  the  community.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  ferlilo  roffion,  bor- 
dered by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  tall  into  a  state  .)f  regular  and  constant  subjection  to  a 
foreign  yoke. 

Tlie  power,  as  we  have  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  niled  over  Ilindostan,  was  Muho- 
rnetan.  The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrii)- 
tion  and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a  faith  opposite  to  their  own ;  but  while 
by  these  unlawful  instrumonta  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in 
India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet 
and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  conquerors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed 
determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Au- 
rengzobe  and  Tippoo,  tliey  have  long  left  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  their  faith,  and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  Ilindostan ; 
but  in  this  number  wo  suspect  that  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  included,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces  on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass 
of  population.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  tho 
fabrics  of  the  country.  They  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  officers  employed  by  him,  who,  with  their  families  and  posterity,  swelled  gradu- 
ally into  a  numerous  people.  The  residence  of  the  Mogul  was  rather  a  great  moving  camp, 
than  a  fixed  metropolitan  city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  other  places,  which  his  abode  caused  to 
rank  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  when  'lesertcd  by  his  arr^  and  train,  sunk 
into  towns  of  secondary  magnitude.  The  great  lords  who  were  once  h'.o  courtiers,  counsel- 
lors, and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  wiiom  there  were  four  prin- 
cipal. They  were  supported,  not  by  pay,  but  by  certain  portions  of  land  assigneii  *o  Miein, 
of  which  they  drew  the  revenues.  Tne  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a  militavy  mu.-ner 
by  soubahs,  who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  own  limits  all  tlib 
authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  tervitories  as 
belonging  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right ;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  t'.ie  empire, 
openly  erected  themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  family  of  Hyder  woa  Mahometan. 
That  dynasty,  however,  and  almost  all  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either 
of  Britain  or  by  the  Mahrattas ;  and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  otlier  sway  in  India.  Tho 
Mahometans  have  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplating  Hindostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  entirely  pre- 
dominant. This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over  an  empire  of 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuit  of  ocean,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universally  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its 
short  continuance,  which  some  entertain,  are  perhaps  chimerical.  We  have  already  observed 
that  profoundly  passive  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so 
long  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  and  their  ordinary  habits  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  subjection  very  little 
exceeds  30,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  tliat  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  on  instrument  for  holding  his  own  country  in 
subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  country  to  fight  for.  "  The  Asiatic,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  bread  he  eats,  his  cause  he  will  defend 
against  friends,  country,  and  family."  Accordingly,  the  sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded 
by  British  officers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efficient  as 
troops  entirely  British ;  and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices, 
they  are  equally  feithful.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,517  men.  The  purely  European 
troops  maintained  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
are  always  employed  in  India ;  these  at  present  are  about  20,000.  Tho  Company  doubles 
the  pay  of  all  the  king's  troops  employed  within  their  territories.  These  forces  are  variously 
distributed  throughout  India ;  for,  besides  defending  and  holding  in  subjection  the  torritorios 
immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  ore  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsi- 
diary princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the 
diflferent  states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  tho  Dcccan, 
the  king  of  Oude,  the  rajahs  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference, 
their  internal  administration,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwickwar  in 
Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  friendly  allies  under  her 
protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  independent ;  but  his  territories  are  so  enclosed 
by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement,  ho  can  scarcely  act,  unless 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Company. 
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[Tho  jjovcmmont  of  British  India  in  verted  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  Kiidt  India 
Compnny,  under  tlio  control  of  a  Ronrd  of  CoinrnisHioncrs,  rnnsistin;;  of  several  of  the  chief 
miniHtors  of  tho  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Doard  of  Control,  Tlin  country  ix  divided 
into  the  three  I'rcoidoncics  of  Ilonffal,  Madrax,  and  Bombay.*  The  prexident  of  Ucnyal  is 
styled  tho  Governor-General  of  India.  The  (Jovernor-Ooneral  in  (Ainncil  is  eniiHivkorcd  to 
lof^islato  for  India,  under  certain  limitations,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  tho  Court  of  Directors.  Tho  council  consists  of  four  mcndicrs,  liesidi^  the  (go- 
vernor, iipiHiintcd  by  tho  directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  Tho  business  of  the  executive 
is  divided  nnioni;  five  boards :  yiz.,  of  revenue ;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium ;  of  trade ;  of 
miliary  atliiirs;  and  of  medical  affairs.  The  other  Presidents  in  Council  poHsess  the  sumo 
authority  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in  all  matters  of  jfeneral  policy 
to  tho  Governor-General,  who  has  tho  power  of  declarinf^  wur,  makinff  peace,  and  conchul- 
inpf  treaties,  and,  as  captain  general,  may  head  tho  military  operations  in  any  part  ot  the 
country,  and  who  may  suspend  the  governors  of  tho  other  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president 
in  their  councils. 

The  British  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  bishops  of  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. — Am.  Ed.] 

Amid  the  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  tho  western  provinces 
alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  tliat  (wwer.  The  state  with 
which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  tho  Heiks,  or  Sikhs.  This  remarkable  peo- 
ple began  their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Mahometan  creeds.  Their  habits  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  philosophic ; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  their  chiefs,  roused 
their  fury,  and  converted  them  into  a  race  of  savage  and  desiK-rate  warriors.  While  tho 
Alogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  could  only  avenge  their  wrongs  by 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages ;  after  which  they  sought  the  recesses  of  the  northern  mountains. 
On  tho  dissolution  of  tho  great  empire,  they  showed  themselves  capable  of  resisting  any 
of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of  Cabul. 
They  possess  nearly  tlic  whole  territory  of  I^ahore,  or  the  Punjab,  wuUircd  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  tho  woters  of  the  Ilimalayah; 
they  also  jwsscss  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Their  government  forms 
o  sficcies  of  theocrocy,  under  a  Ixxly  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heterogeneous  characters  of 
priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  tlieso  a  gnmd  national  council  is  held  ai  Amritsir,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  tho 
national  affiiirs  arc  taken  into  consideration,  ond  a  plan  of  operations  suited  to  tho  emer- 
gency is  formed. ,  Disunion  has  prevailed  among  these  cliieft,  but  they  ore  now  united 
imder  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cashmere  and  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Pesliawer,  lately  its  capital.  Ho  has  fixed 
his  residence  at  Iiahore,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infiintry  equipped  in 
the  European  manner,  and  disciplined  by  French  officers,  though  tliey  are  led  into  the  field 
by  tiie  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  arc  also  respectable,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  largo  treasure. 

Moultan,  composing  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories  along  tho 
Indus,  including  Sinde,  its  delta,  is  governed  by  chiefs  formerly  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is  separated  from  Guzerat,  and 
tho  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hmdostan,  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert.  Yielding,  however, 
some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurengzebc 
only  a  .slight  form  of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  contests 
with  each  other ;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  possession  of 
thee  dreary  wastes. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Company : — 

Sqtnn-  Mill's.  PnpillltioD. 

PrcsiiliMicynf  BonRiil aw.ril'i  (l!t,7in,n7) 

Miiilrns 141.!i*.':iJ  i;i..'i(IH,.'a5 

Iliiiiilmy .V.l,-i;)8>  IV.«1,54B 

431,1)73}  H),47n,l,VJ 

There  arc,  besides,  85,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5.5.')0  in  Bombay,  the  population 
of  which  has  not  boon  ascertained ;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  districts  situated  on  the 
Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is  probably  not  extensive ;  and 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  00,000,(K)0.    Mr.  Hamilton  has  formed,  apparently  with 

* ri)y  the  act  of  1»<33,  provisinn  was  mndp  for  thf  ircclinn  nf  a  nnw  pri'siilcncy  at  Agra  ;  but  by  un  utt  of  ItSS 
llic  Uirtttors  wcro  empowered  to  nusiiend  Ihu  cieculioii  of  this  proviBi'in.] 
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Home  care,  an  estimate  of  tho  population  of  tho  iiibjcct  and  independent  states.    The  fol- 
lowinfT  cume  under  tho  first  head : — 

8i|Uiira  Ktiirt,  Fn|iiiUllnii. 

Till)  Nlxniii m.\m KMDNMNK) 

The  KiiKorOiicIa ai.OIKI U.IKIIMIIN) 

Tim  Kulnli  »r  Nar|Hinr 7U,llllll .l.miU.Otltl 

(if  Mywiro ST.IKKI :i,IKm,(Hm 

<if  Siiuarn Uf**> l.JiWi.iMt 

Tlin  Gwickwiir 1H,(HIU St.lNNl.imil 


Trnvoiicnre  anil  rovhlii H,<NIII I.IKKI.INll) 

lloJiioul  nnil  vitrioiii  iiiliinr  prlnclpaliliea SeS.tKJU IU,SU0,I1«M| 
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To  this  list  munt  be  added  tho  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royal  colony,  and  contains,  on 
24,600  s<|iiBro  miles,  nearly  l,()fl(),(HN)  inhabitants;  makinpr  tho  {^rand  total  of  British  India 
above  1,()<H),(H)<)  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  13I,0fl(),(MH)  souls. 

The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thus  estimated : — 

flqiiin  Milrt.  Pnpulnllon. 

ecinilin lO.MM) 4.(ifl<l,lliNl 

Tlio8«iln(Lnlioro  HajBh) .W,«IO S.CKKMIllO 

Nopiil S3,*IOn Q.INNI.UOU 

rnshincru  anil  ullivr  ilintricta  siibjffct  to  the  Brikn 10,000 |,aiNI,llllO 

Bimle 34,000 l,UOU,Uon 

11,000,000 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  that  the  sway  of  Britain,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over  Hin- 
dostan,  was  in  the  first  instance  decidedly  injurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly  to 
Bengal,  which  Imd  previously  attained  a  most  flourishing  strte,  under  the  beneficent  admi- 
nistration of  Aliverdi  Khan.  The  military  adventurers,  by  whom  chiefly  affairs  were  at  first 
administered,  aimed  directly  to  fulfil  tho  boundless  expectations  entertained  by  the  Company 
fVum  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  famed  for  wealth,  and  to  return  laden  with  riches  to  their 
native  country.  Every  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  therefore  practised. 
A  larger  revenue  was  raised  from  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the  Mogul  in  its  greatest 
prosperity.  During  that  dreadful  fomine  in  1770,  when  a  third  of  the  inhabit^ints  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivators  fled  into  other  districts,  the  revenue 
was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy  surcharges  on  those  who  re- 
mained. Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  the  world  was  in  dang<>r  of  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  desert ;  and  large  tracts,  formerly  covered  with  waving  harvests,  were  con- 
verted into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native  authorities, 
without  any  effective  substitute,  gave  a  dreadful  extension  to  the  system  of  decoily ;  a  spe- 
cies of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  carried  on 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  tho  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  the  neighbouring  regions,  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  persons  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  either  in  their  own 
estimation  or  that  of  others.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not  on  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during  the  night,  and 
employ  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  procure  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Company  to  observe,  that  they  appear  from  the  first  to  have  cost  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  distressed  state  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients  were 
tried  without  success,  till,  in  1784,  Lord  Cornwallis  went  out  with  full  powers,  and  the  found- 
ation was  at  length  laid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were : — A 
settlement  of  the  landed  property  wos  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  aflerwards  rendered  per- 
petual ;  upon  payment  of  which,  the  /.emindars  were  uivestcd  with  the  obsolute  property  of 
the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  were  also  to  main- 
tain their  tenures.  To  secure  this  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was  ren- 
dered unlawful  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
criminal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  established; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  on  oppeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  the  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorshedabad,  and  a  final  resort  to  a  supreine  tribunal  in  the  capital. 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  separate  judges  performing  a  circuit  through  tho 
same  cities. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  intentions  with  which  this  system  was  formed,  ond  tho 
good  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  hos  bui  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of 
restoring  the  prospierity  of  British  India.  Although  tho  annual  payments  exacted  as  land 
revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  they  were  fixed  too  high ;  and,  being  enforced  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  by  sales  of  the  property  on  which  the  arrear  arose,  they  soon  pro- 
duced the  impoverishment  or  eject-- n  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  former  zemindars. 
The  ryots,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this  sys- 
tem to  new  oppressions.  The  zemindary  and  village  jwlico,  whicii  hud,  tliough  in  o  some- 
what rough  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  were  found  to 
be  very  disadvantageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  so  excellent,  of  British  juris- 
prudence. That  system,  administered  by  young  judges  who  come  out  with  little  study,  and 
little  view  but  of  making  a  fortune,  was  found  to  exhibit  faint  traces  of  its  native  excellence. 
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aw  OKHrnil'TIVK  OKOfSRAPIIV.  PabtIII. 

Evoii  llio  Ik-hI  liiwyorx  Iiiivp  fotiiiil  it  n  iim(ti<r  iit'cvtri'iiui  iliHiciilly  tn  jiiilKn  InilmiiH, — a  |mm)- 
plo  whiwn  liiii^nmiri',  niiiniirrN,  niiil  wlioli*  triiiii  nl'  iilctiM  nrc  tliri'i);ii  riiid  i>|i|iiiHitn  to  tliiiM>  of 
KurnlM".  Tin"  iiiitivi'H,  tiK),  iirt'  wnt'iilly  iidiliclid  to  [H't-iiiry,  nnil  liiivi'  Im'imi  Krriilly  riii'oiiriiifi'il 
in  it  liy  tlif  tticility  wliiiili  tliiji  ij;iiotiiiifi>  of  tlicir  jiiiijji'H  iiltiirilH  llii'iii  ol'  i>Hcii|iiii)(  ili'trctioii. 
lltMiuK  tlio  Britinli  triliiiimlH  iir<>  otlcii  i'(iiii|il<'li>iy  nt  ii  hIiiiiiI  in  i'iimch  wIhti*  tint  liict  nnil  t>x- 
pi'rii'ni'c'  of  n  niilivit  jml^o  wonlil  at  oniHi  hiivi'  nnnivi'llcd  tho  Irutli.  'I'Ih'  ronHPijui'iirc  liim 
Docn,  timt  uii  nrmir  of  civil  c'ihi'm  Iiiih  Hccuninliiti'il,  iinioiinlin;r  iilinoHt  to  nn  nliMolnlr  ilcniiil 
of  jnHtico;  wliilf,  in  tho  criniiniil  ronrtx,  it  in  nllrn  nrci-HHiiry,  tor  want  of  (jviili'ncc,  to  ilio- 
miHH  individnaln,  of  wIkkio  iifiiilt  tlu'  niott  |>(<rfi'<'t  conviction  In  cnlcrtaim'il.  'I'lmH,  ntlcr  a 
lonjr  iind  prolliniid  intcnml  |M>ac(>,  nndcr  a  ntroni;  {roviTnnii'nt,  and  an  adniinihtriilion  of  jns- 
tici!  intended  to  lio  tttrictly  c(|uital)lc,  tliii  country  Iiiih  rccovcriMl  only  vi'ry  iuiiwrlcclly  Ironi 
tho  Hliitu  to  which  it  had  liccii  rcdncod  liy  thi!  ori^final  HyHluni  of  M|N>liution.  In  tiict,  tlio 
cxcrtiotiH  of  tlio  CoiniKiny  have  of  lato  liitcn  cnijiloyod  to  roHlorn  th(<  original  syNtcni  of 
police  and  Hocicly ;  and  thiH  ohjeot,  tlinii^'h  ditlicnit,  Iimm  been  ollcctcd  in  noino  dcjfrcc,  and 
with  liivournhlo  rcsullH.  [Thn  natives  havo  for  Hiivi-ral  yearn  been  adniinsible  to  civil  olficeH, 
and  to  net  as  civil  and  criniiual  jnili^cH ;  they  are  alno  Hninnioiied  to  niI  in  the  pnnctnyetH  (nativo 
Juries),  and  to  try  in  some  places  criniinul,  in  others  Imtli  civil  and  criminal  (|ueHtioiis.  Ilv 
the  act  of  IKIM,  (iir  thn  better  x;(.vernnient  of  the  Indian  terrilnries,  it  is  further  provided, 
that  no  native  shall,  l)y  reason  of  his  relijrion,  place  of  birth,  ilescent,  or  colour,  be  disubleil 
(Voni  holdinj;  any  otlice  or  employment  under  the  Company. — Am,  Hi>.  1 

[For  moro  than  forty  years  a  dividend  of  Kti  per  cent,  lias  been  paid  on  the  Kast  India 
Stock,  althouL'h  dnrin;,'  that  whole  periiHl  no  profit  was  made,  anil  the  pretiMided  dividend 
was  paid  with  br)rrowed  irinney.  In  con.-ii>ipi('iice  of  this  stjite  of  tliini;s,  the  ori(.nnal  \aluo 
of  till!  stiM'k  has  been  nearly  (iouhled  in  the  market,  aial  by  the  new  charter  of  Ih:j;|,  a  limd 
of  two  niilliniis  blerliii);  is  set  apart  to  acciuiiidate  at  ciim|H)imd  interest,  until  it  amounts  tn 
twelve  millions,  the  price  of  six  millions  of  stock  at  ten  per.  cent. ;  and  tho  dividend  is  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  paid  riiit  of  the  territorial  reveiuies,  that  in,  out  of  Iho  purHua  of  the 
llindixjH.     Tho  followinjjf  is  the  statenient  of  tho  company's  afliiint,  in  IHJW:— 

Tirrihiiiiil  nnil  I'dlitirul  Dolil X«l,l!>7.7S'i 

CcHiiimTriiil  "     l.lftiS.lIM 

Tcjtal  Dul.l Xli;t,l'J«l,'.'7ll 

Tirrioirinl  anil  I'olilii-nl  Cri'illH jC'.'!I,.'i7!i..V.'3 

r'liiiiiiiiTiiiil  •'       'J1.lil7,l4!) 

Tiitiil  CriMliln X.ll.a-.fl.llVJ 

Balnnro  DuDciunt XI  I.H<iti,lia4 

Conipnny'ii  IIdiiii.'  DomiI  Dclit n,.'it'.',H.'il 

Tntal  Dinriniicy XI.'i.lK, I5H 

Tiie  followinjf  table  shows  the  incuino  and  charges  for  tlio  five  years  ending  with  1830: 
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Sect,  V. — Productive  Jmhistry. 


India  has  always  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  colcbratod  for  its  fertility,  and  fiir  its  pro- 
fusion of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever  wafer 
abounds,  nnist  surpass  tho  rofjions  urulor  the  temperate  /.one  in  thi.s  respect,  were  it  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  jiroducing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and  copious 
streams  of  Ilindostan  maintain  generally  tbrouphout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance. 
Tliis  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal.  AH  tlie  west  of  central  India,  <!.\cept 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  fravollor 
sinks  knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Ben^ral ;  tlioiijrji 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  surface  of  productive  clay.  A  prcat 
part  also  of  tho  hilly  districts,  being'  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank  underwood  called 
jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  useful  product.  Although  the  Hindoos,  too,  have  ever  been  an 
agricultural  people,  and  remarkable  fiir  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  moro  imperfect  than 
the  instrument.s,  or  the  skill,  witli  which  they  conduct  that  imiiortant  art.  The  cultivators, 
for  security  under  an  impcrlt.'cl  (mlice,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages,  having 
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oacli  a  famuli  »«|xit,  on  tlio  lillii(;i>  of  wliiirli  tlicy  iici'ii|iy  tliciiiwlvi'N,  in  cniijiinrlifm  witli  llii» 
InlmiiM  lit'  llii>  Idiiin  mill  witli  ntln'r  ('iii|i|iiyiiii'iit)<,  IIuIiIiiik  llinr  IiiimIn  tty  iid  ti'inirc  i'xi'i'|it 
timl  of  uwijfi',  tlii'y  iii'viT  iliiiik  nf  rNiicinlinu  I'lipiliil  iii  tlii'ir  iiii|iri>vi'iiinit,  iiiiil  ruiilil  imt, 
priilNilily,  Willi  Niili'ly,  HJinw  ilii'niw'lvi'N  |Kwrii'Hm:<l  lit'  pro|MTty.  'I'liiur  |>liiu|;li,  in  i'iiiii|iarix<iii 
with  mirn,  (Iim'm  iml  lii-Hrrvn  tlm  iiiimi'.  knili-ly  (■oiiNtriictnil,  iit  tlm  ciint  ot'  Wm  thiiii  liiilf  a 
criiwn,  it  cuiiiint  |H'iii'trati>  licyoml  two  nr  tlirni  iii(;li<ii4  il<'(<|i,  niiil  Iiiih  iii>  I'lmtriviiiii'i^  liir 
turiiiii)^  uv(<r  tlii^  mil.  It  jh  liriiwii,  nut  liy  ImrHtw,  liiit  li\  nxm  iiiul  IhiIIhIocn,  Hiniii'tiiiii'i* 
yoki'il  ti(j{i'tlii'r.  'I'lm  (rroiiiul,  iillor  IhiIiij;  si'riilrliiMJ  in  fi'vrriil  ilirri'tiniiH  liy  iMh  iiiMtniiiiiMil, 
iollowttil  Ity  llii>  riiiiyli  liriiiicli  of  u  Iri'ti  uh  a  ciilmliliito  tltr  tin)  harrow,  in  ciinxiilri-oil  lit  tlir 
rcMiiMvlii^  till'  Niii'il.  Miiiinro  in  rtii|iloyi>il  only  in  nomio  raru  ciihch,  anil  cunMiNtM  inrri'ly  of 
OklH'H  mill  ili'riiyi'il  vi'i,ri>lalilt'M,  Cow-diinjf  w  not  only  wcarri',  but  In  iiccntintiMl  lioly  :  it  \n 
aliHi  iMn|iloyi'il  HM  l\ii'l,  anil  in  cvrii  iiluNtiTcil  on  tlio  wallM  liy  way  of  oriianiiMlt.  '1  lir^ro  in 
no  iili'a  of  any  rotation  of  cropH,  Hxci-jit  tlio  Hiici-i'NNlon  to  Iki  raiHi'il  within  tlio  yoar ;  ami 
tluH  Ih  (Mmilnvti'il  on  u  principle  of  ralHiii);  tlio  ntinoNt  |)oMMilili<  quantity,  until  tliu  );roiinil  in 
coniplotcly  vxhaiiHtcil,  It  ix  then  »Iniiu1oii<'iI  to  a  Mlato  not  of  tiillow,  hut  of  laii,  anil  tlio 
Cftttio  aro  paHtnroil  u|)on  it,  until  hy  ciintiniii'il  rrnt  it  has  ri'/riiini'il  iIm  fertility,  Tliin  riiili) 
lyMtoin  of  liiiHlinnilry  rcHi-nililoH  that  which  was  practiHOil  in  Huropo  liiirin^r  llio  early  n>;i'M. 
It  iti  not  HiipiHwuil  that  oven  in  iii>n;;al  iiioro  than  ono  arm  in  tliri'o  is  iimlcr  artii:  !  tillii),'o. 
Tlio  cultivatorH  aro  jioor  in  llio  cxtri'iiio,  tlioir  annual  ronlH  on  an  avorin;i'  nut  u.v  codimf 
four  ponnilH;  anil,  iiiNtiMiil  of  poMMnHHin|r  any  rajiilal,  they  am  iiNiially  Niink  in  diOit, 

NotwithHtanilinj^  all  (licHn  (lolioicncli'N,  nature  in  iKiuntifiil,  nnd  Iho  pnxluittH  of  tn  lin  arn 
copiouH.  Ki(M<  i8  tlio  article  u|ion  which  the  whole  rofrion  roMtx  itH  ninin  (leponileiu^;;  it  in 
raiucJ  on  pvitv  Hjvrt  where  irritfaliun  can  he  prtKMireil,  The  pcrioilH  of  Niwinjj  anil  reaping' 
vary,  and  proiluce  0  corrvti)Kinilin<;  variety  in  the  quality.  Only  one  crop  in  raised  in  thu 
year;  but  with  another  of  millet  or  pnlHO  on  the  naine  field.  In  Home  of  the  u.  tern 
Mnhratta  divtrictN,  it  in  neccHHary  to  Hiihstitiito  d'hiwrm,  the  arid  and  coarHo  (rraiii  of  ISuhia, 
Wheat  and  barley  are  fitted  only  tor  tliono  tracts  which,  from  their  more  elevated  Bite,  ap- 
proxinintn  to  the  temperate  ciiiiiateH. 

Iliiidostan  Iiiih  other  hiirhly  valuable  pro<luct8.  Tho  most  important,  perhnpp,  is  cotton, 
the  tnat(!rial  of  the  ^reat  national  manntiictnre.  It  in  cliietly  rniwrd  in  the  inland  and  Home- 
what  dry  traetx  of  A^'ra  and  the  Deccan.  Mir/.n|X)ur,  in  the  provinen  of  A),'rii,  in  the  L'eneral 
market  for  cotton,  the  price  of  which  varies  t'roiii  1/.  IDx.  to  'il.  4.^.  (W.  per  cwt.  It  is  not 
ecpial  in  ijiialily  to  the  Ameriean.  Silk  is  also  a  very  ancient  staple  of  India,  (larticnlarly 
of  Henirii!,  tliiiii^rh  not  to  the  same  extiMit  as  in  ('iiiiia;  and  tho  Italian  silk  is  now  decided- 
ly  Biiperior  to  liotli.  There  is  also  ii  wild  sni'cies  hrouKlit  in  from  the  eastern  wikmIi  d  tracts 
of  Assam  and  Silhet,  which  Ih  nselhl  tVoni  its  choapnesH.     Tho  continent  of  India  does  not 

I)ro<hii'e  tliuse  more  delicate  spice.i  which  distinfrnish  the  islands;  but  pepper,  ho  exteiwivo- 
y  used  in  Kiirope,  jrrows  in  the  fjreatest  perfection  and  ahiindanco  on  tho  high  wiKiiled 
mountains  that  rise  nlKive  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Su (jar  was  plentiful  in  IlinilDstan  befuro 
it  was  known  in  Kiiropo.  The  interior  of  Ilenjjal  inijrht  yield  it  to  any  extent,  nnd  at  niiich 
lens  exijcnse  than  lliiit  raised  in  the  West  Indies;  hut,  from  the  defective  moiln  of  prepara- 
tion, it  i.s  of  very  inferior  (piality,  and  is  in  that  form  called  clayed,  which  is  not  suited  In 
the  Kiiro|)ean  taste.  Opium,  that  tavourito  tboiir;li  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East,  is  tho 
staple  of  the  interior  province  of  Dahar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in  Malwa. 
It  18  a  precarious  crop;  ond  the  UritLsh  rendered  it  still  worse  by  monopolizinij,  ond  then 
nsinjj  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  larmorH  grow  it;  but  hy  recent  rejfulations  tlie.so 
restrictions  have  been  in  n  (rreat  measure  removed.  Indi^jo  has  been  nn  early  prtMluct  of 
India,  of  wliicli  it  bears  the  name:  but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  tho  prefereiico  in  Ktirope, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  by  the  vifroroua  exertions  of  som  ,-teo  indi- 
viduals, it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  imported  now  to  n  large  v~.  .,i'  imount. 
It  is  cultivated  by  tho  ryots  upon  advances  made  by  the  llritish;  but  the  cteaiiii.,;  and  pre- 
paring it  for  use  aro  entirely  performed  by  Europeans,  ond  with  machinery  of  their  erection. 
The  average  produce  of  Beniral  ond  Oiiiio,  tho  latter  of  which  is  of  considerably  inferior 
quality,  is' estimated  at  O.CKMMMH)  lbs.  Coffee  has  become  an  article  of  considerable  im- 
portance; and  in  the  year  IKJl,  ;y)()<),0<H)  lbs.  were  imported  into  ;';itain  from  Mala- 
bar. Saltpetre  is  produced  more  obundantly  in  Biihar  than  in  anv  ;,ier  known  country. 
Its  formation  takes  place  chiefly  during  tho  hot  winds,  and  seeir  - 1  be  connected  with  tlial 
phenomenon. 

Besides  those  luxuries  destined  for  exportotion,  there  are  others  extensively  consumed  in 
the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  areco,  combino<l  with  tl^e  leaf  of  the  betel,  is  one  universally 
used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  tho  coimlry 
causo  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  aro  supplied  from  the  sesnmum,  also  from 
lint,  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoo-niit.  Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  Indian  hills.  The  canes,  composing  tho  thick  jungle  or  underwood  which 
alxnmds  in  marshy  grounds,  oro  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are  much  employed  in  building. 
The  teak  has  been  tiiiind  unrivalled  for  shipbuilding;  but,  though  it  flourishes  on  the  hills  of 
Mulabur,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  thcro  as  in  Java  and  tho  Eastern  peninsula. 
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Malabar  furnishes  also  a  large  supply  of  sandal  wood,  of  the  species  called  red-wood,  aa  well 
as  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental  furniture. 

Tlie  following  estiniate  of  the  produce  of  the  British  Bengal  territory,  including  Benares, 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  by 
Colonel  Colebrooke.  To  appreciate  the  extreme  ciicapncss  of  Indian  produce,  we  must 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  lbs.,  or  within  a  trifle  of  an  English  bushel. 

Rico,  wheat,  and  barley,  lSO,fl(X),000  maunds,  at  la.  Od.  per  maund Xll.aoo.OOO 

Millet,  riU,000,nOO  niniindt,  ut  Is.  per  inaiind    ;i,000,UUO 

PiiUp,  00,(MM,UUU  niaundB,  at  Is.  3d.  per  maund S,tl!»,OUU 

Seeds 4,03!<,U00 

Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  opium,  and  other  articles  9,00n,U00 

X3-2,Ui:),000 

The  space  on  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square  miles, 
and  30,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  taken  altogether,  may  be  quadruple  as  to  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may,  therefore,  conjecture  its  entire  produce  at  about 
100,0()0,000{. ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would  be  considered  very 
cheap  in  England  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  natural  products  alone,  but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  manufac- 
tures, that  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  in  the  Western  world.  Cotton, 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  industry  has 
ever  produced.  That  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  beyond  all  others,  is  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fabricated  in  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  of  India,  so 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  this  delicate  fabric  has  become  the  staple  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour, 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  finer  texture ;  but  the  muslin 
of  India,  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  superi- 
ority is  preserved  by  the  calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circars.  Though  nearly  driven  out  of  the 
European  market  by  cheap  and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred  over  the  East, 
where  the  curious  consider  themselves  able  to  distinguish  by  tlie  touch,  and  even  by  the 
emell,  these  genuine  products  of  the  Indian  loom.  The  central  and  western  provinces  are 
not  so  eminent  in  manu&ctures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Surat 
and  its  neighbourhood,  they  are  cheap,  good,  and  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  attain  the  same 
high  excellence  as  m  Eastern  India. 

Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is  still  ancient 
and  considerable.  Its  main  seats  are  the  great  cities  of  Moorshedabad  and  Benares,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts:  at  Surat,  also,  the  quantity  manufactured  is  considerable. 
Taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

Woollen  manufactures  are  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  tliat  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption. 
Cashmere  alone  collects  that  flne  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goatz  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  are  manufactured  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which 
Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufacture 
of  Cashmere  has  suffered  peculiarly  by  the  revolutions  of  that  country;  and  the  looms  employ- 
ed in  it  have  been  reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a  dazzling  and 
indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of  some 
of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  these  circum- 
stances have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  it.  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
it  has  afforded  a  grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  been  a 
trading  nation.  They  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countries; 
but,  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  tliose  who  came  to  seek  them  from  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  was 
ofl^ered  in  exchange,  and  would  except  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpable 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  those  politicians 
who  considered  the  beneflt  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  was  called  a 
favourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a  gulf  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  buried.  Modem  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  this  by  no  means  prevented  the  trade 
with  India  from  being  highly  beneficial ;  though  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
BO  than  it  oil.erwise  would  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  commerce  has  alwoys 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  how- 
ever, as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.  It  produces  the  finest 
diamonds  in  the  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  are  inferior  in  hardness 
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and  brilliancy.    The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly  in  a  high  and  rugfged  tract,  inhabited  by 
tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Gofconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa.     The 

firincipal  mines  are  described  by  Tavernier  as  situated  at  Raolconda,  Color,  and  Sumbulpoor. 
n  the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  in  narrow  veins  traversing  the  rock,  and 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities ;  at  Color  they  arc  found  in  the  soil 
of  a  plain  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  at  Sumbulpoor  they 
are  mixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  falls  into  the  Mahanuddy.  The  diamonds 
at  this  last  place  are  exquisitely  fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at  Color,  which 
yielded  to  Shah  Jehan  the  famous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats.  Tavernier  found 
at  this  mine  alone  60,000  persons  employed ;  but  the  importance  of  the  working  appears  to 
have  since  diminished,  either  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  diminution  of  the 
demand  among  the  native  priiices.  The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  tliis  tract  yield  also  some 
gold  dust,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a  national  object.  The  diamonds  of  Panna, 
m  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  are  celebrated,  though  not  of  such  fine  quality  as  those  already 
described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be 
said  of  these  products  of  calcareous  countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both 
in  rocks  and  plains  covered  with  this  mineral ;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.     Salpetre  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently,  been 
by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  rival  asso- 
ciations. About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combined  into  "  the 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;"  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all 
the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  administered.  Between  1770  and  1784,  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a  great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive 
privileges  as  traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ports  from  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  has 
almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  [By  the  acts  of  August  28, 1833,  for 
the  Better  Government  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  Territories  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  85),  and 
for  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  03),  the  commercial  pri- 
vileges of  the  East  India  Company  are  abolished,  its  functions  now  being  merely  political, 
and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  further  declared 
lawful  for  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in  the  East  Company's  dominions  without  any  license, 
on  merely  making  known  to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the 
parts  where  he  may  be  authorised  to  reside,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profession. 

General  View  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India,  for  1833. 
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Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 


In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindostan,  an  estimate  has  already  been  given  of  its 
population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine-tenths 
are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who,  though  subject  to  a  foreign  power 
during  so  many  ages,  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained  unaltered  their 
ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  though  in  a  form  quite  different  from  the  European  nations,  present  a  highly  in- 
teresting subject  of  contemplation. 

In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos,  though,  by  the  action  of  the  climate,  rendered  as  black 
as  the  negro,  have  otherwise  nothing  of  the  negro  aspect.  Neither  do  they  exiiibit  the  broad 
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and  flat  visttge,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marks,  of  tlio  Mongol  race  who  people  Ciiina  and 
Eastern  'J'urtnry.  Their  form  belongs  to  that  variety  termed,  by  Blumcnbach,  the  Cniiciisinn, 
and  wliich  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe.  Even  from  tliem  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  refined,  and  even  eflbniiiiatc 
people.  Tlie  races,  however,  bred  to  war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tracts, 
are  of  a  bodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic. 

The  manners  of  tiie  Hindoos,  still  more  than  tiieir  persons,  bespeak  peculiar  refinement. 
Tliey  are  described  as  in  a  remarkable  degree  polisiied,  graceful,  and  engaging ;  and  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  wliat  is  observed 
in  European  circles.  The  impression  made  by  them  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  a  benevolent 
and  amiable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  liave  of  late  communicated  the  results 
of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a  much  less  favourable  picture.  That  outward  politeness, 
it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  smooth  and  interested  servility  which  men  acquire  in 
courts  and  under  denpotic  governments,  by  liabitual  intercourse  with  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent.  It  is  entirely  prompted,  therefore,  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  and  is  cherished  without  regard  to  any  feelings  of  honour  and  dignity. 
These  are  entirely  broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Gront,  "  is  not  only  tlie  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindostan,  but  an  original,  irreversi- 
ble, and  finidamental  principle  in  the  very  frame  of  society."  In  such  a  government,  where 
men  arc  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  public  or  lively 
amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost  entirely  into  avarice ;  and  this  is  described  as  quite 
the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindoo.  It  appears  to  be  indulged  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  honour  or  honesty ;  the  grossest  breaches  of  which  are 
so  common,  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  suffer 
by  tliem.  In  the  same  light  do  they  regard  that  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  truth, 
which  seems  rooted  in  tlie  Indian  character.  "  It  is  the  business  of  all,"  says  Sir  Jolm 
Shore,  "  from  tlie  ryot  to  the  dcwan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are 
designedly  covered  with  a  veil  which  no  luiman  understanding  can  penetrate."  This  extends 
even  to  a  form  of  guilt,  from  which  the  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious,  habits  of  the 
nation,  might  have  been  expected  to  secure  tliem.  Perjury,  the  most  deliberate  and  com- 
plete, marks  every  deposition  made  before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the 
tribunals  in  particular  perplexity  is,  that  even  those  who  mean  well,  and  have  truth  to  tell 
or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do  enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  false  additional  particu- 
lars ;  and  it  would  thus  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations,  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined  with  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  and 
perjuries.  On  a  close  inspection,  too,  much  disc  -"lars  of  the  milihicss  and  quietude  whirh 
are  so  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of  the  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  inte- 
rior of  villages;  and,  between  those  who  have  no  motive  to  be  on  ceremony  or  on  terms  of 
courtesy  with  each  other,  violent  wordy  altercations  ofloii  take  place,  seldom,  however, 
proceeding  to  blows.  In  particular,  tlio  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  dccoitt/,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  go  far  to  strip  the  Hindoo  character  of  its 
fame  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits  of  violence  are  general  among  the  predatory  triiies  of 
the  West :  but  these  indeed  moy  be  considered  as  difl'ering  in  almost  every  point  from  the 
proper  Hindoo  character. 

After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities ;  and,  perhaps,  the  late  very 
unfiivourable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  groat  cities,  anil  from  men 
otherwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  from  whom  they  have  received  treatment  at  nil  Uiiui,  tiiey  are  surpnss(;d,  and 
indeed  equalled,  by  very  few  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perforin,  very  remarkable  acts  of  beneficence ;  and  to  assert  that  these  proceed  merely  from 
a  mercenary  view  '^f  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  witii  rather  a  scanty  measure  of 
charity.  The  haui.j  of  Hindoo  lift;  ire  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is 
carried  to  a  great  height ;  and,  when  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of  labour,  they  are 
sup|K)rtcd  by  their  children,  and  never  allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  tiie  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a  perfectly  indispejisable  part  of  life,  without  which  a  man  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  regular  place  in  society,  or  as  qualified  fur  exercising  any  imiwrtant. 
function.  His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  are  regarded  as  the  most  critical  and 
splendid  eras  in  the  history  of  a  Hindoo.  Yet  the  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very 
slight  respect  or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband, 
or  even  to  be  spoken  to;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disgrace- 
ful for  her  ever  to  open  a  book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  a  syllable,  or  to  know  any  thing  of 
what  is  passing  in  tlie  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  privileged  slave,  created 
only  to  obey  and  reverence  lier  husband,  and  bound  to  view  him  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  She  is  generally,  however,  faitiiful  to  him;  and  her  attachment  is  manifested  in  an 
extraordinary  and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  Although  a  variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  be- 
come so  prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attacinnent  been  generally  strong  in  the 
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nation.  Polygamy  docs  not  widely  prevail;  and  di  solute  manners,  thougii  strangely  com- 
bined in  many  instancen  witii  religious  observances,  ao  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  so  general 
as  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  .India,  such  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  internal  meditation  or  occasional 
observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of  human 
life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  inigiit  be  considered  as 
marking  a  peculiar  excellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  lett.st,  with  habits  of  gross 
ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fails  not  to  comprise  some  very 
lolly  elements ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  whicli  arc  inaccessible 
to  the  vulgar,  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  is  a  system  so  vast  and  multifarious,  that  to  introduce  even  a 
sketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  is  tbunded  on  the  grand  and  philo- 
Bopliical  idea  of  nn  immense  all-pervading  mind,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its  exist- 
ence. To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  tiie  Bramh,  or  Brimb,  tliey  ascribe  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented  as 
the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  and  perpetual  repose.  lie  did  not 
even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  natures,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
substance,  into  which  those  which  are  most  perfect  will  again  be  absorbed.  Thus  sprimg 
the  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Brahma,  thougli  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  tho  qualities  of  the  source 
from  whicii  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
national  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  tho  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
fulfilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
On  these  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  boar,  a  lion,  or  a  tor- 
toise, to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  tho  evils  that  oi)pr(>ssed 
it.  In  two  of  them  he  appeared  as  llama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost  super- 
seded his  own;  and  under  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures,  he 
has  afforded  ample  theme  to  the  luxuriant  fancy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  As  Visimu  is  called 
the  preserver  and  saviour,  so  Siva  bears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  that  character  has 
a  numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  lie  is  usually  represented  under  a  form  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a  bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  ser- 
pents hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  gods  and  extermination  of  giants 
form  the  leading  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  his  worship,  comprises  some  pecu- 
liarly indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

Among  inferior  deities,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearing  tho  lofty  title  of  "  king 
of  heaven."  This  liigh  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Raksasas,  tho  giants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins  skilled 
in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the 
rein.  Otiier  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  god  of  war ;  Surya,  the  pun ;  Pavana,  the 
god  of  tho  winds ;  Varuna,  of  the  waters ;  Yama,  the  holy  king  who  judges  tho  dead, — a 
green  man  in  red  garments,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deepest  moun- 
tain recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  from  the  guilty  Hindoo. 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannalha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinguished  by  crowded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  frightfiil  charocter  of  the  worship  paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  also  accounted  divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  the  afltision  of  its  waters  to  purify  from  all  sin.  I'hat  the  lowest  forms  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  tho  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent.  Tlie  cow, 
above  all,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  families  one  is  oven  kept  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it.  Next  ranks  the  monkey,  whose  exploits  arc  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considered  a  pious  disposal  of  money  to  expend  largo 
sums  on  the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  do  not  tend  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  their  wis- 
dom than  the  creed  on  which  they  arc  founded.  India  is  covered  witli  temples,  but  those 
recently  erected  display  nothing  of  that  art,  or  oven  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  A  temple  may  be  built  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  tho  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  above  three  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  planting  a  number  together :  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Burdwan  with  no  fewer  than  108  temples.  Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of  clay 
and  pottery.  The  deity  is  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  these  metals  and  materials,  and 
without  the  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture:  after  its  completion,  tho  Brahmins, 
by  ndry  ceremonies  and  invocations,  are  suppopod  to  infuse  tho  spiritual  cliaractcr.  The 
pu  ij.i  who  builds  tlie  temple  makes  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom, 
'.uh  ' 's  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  ho  a  certain 
nu  jor  of  courtesans ;  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a  people  among  whom 
♦eumlo  virtue  is  otherwise  respected.     The  religious  festivals  arc  often  prolon^jed  for  several 
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days,  with  music,  dancinj;,  revelry,  and  various  excesses  which  are  proscribed  by  Hindoo 
manners  on  all  other  occasions.  The  rage  for  pilgrimage  is  universal,  and  is  in  itself,  indeed, 
rather  the  most  venial  form  of  superstition,  since  it  ofiords  considerable  opportunities  both 
of  infonnation  and  commerce.    The  great  periodical  festivals  at  Hurdwar  and  Juggernaut 

attract  millions,  but  are  often  accompanied  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Juggernaut 
are  well  known :  in  these  the  frantic  victims  of  superstition 
throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  {fig,  617.)  in 
which  that  idol  is  drawn  (iiriousl  v  along,  and  fondly  imagine 
that  they  thus  secure  a  happy  futurity.  Another  mode  of 
religious  suicide  is  by  drowning  in  holy  waters,  particularly 
those  of  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  island  of  Sagur.  Parents 
sacrifice  their  children  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power  whom 
they  '.  'sh  to  propitiate ;  but  this  savage  practice  was  prohi* 
bited  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  his  order  has  been 
obeyed  without  resistance  or  murmur.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  motive  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  in  the  west,  have  been 
induced  to  immolate  all  their  female  children.  The  number 
of  these  victims  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  20,000 ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Colonel  Walker 
for  the  suppression  of  this  horrid  practice,  which  were,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  successful,  have  not  been  perma- 
nent. Religious  feeling,  however,  certainly  enters  into  that 
fatal  sacrifice  by  which  the  Indian  widows  arc  induced,  and 
sometimes  even  compelled,  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands. 
This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited  by  a  proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck ;  a 
measure  applauded  by  all  the  enlightened  Hindoos,  tliough  it  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
content among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

The  various  forms  of  penance  and  self-infliction  form  another  mode  of  propitiating  the 
favour  of  the  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  with  the  vulgar  the  character  of  sanctity.  These, 
always  more  or  less  prev.vient  among  superstitious  nations,  are  carried  by  tlie  Hindoos  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  The  Indian  Yogues,  or  Fakers,  bury  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  and  their  nails  to  grow,  and  their  persons  to  be  covered 
with  filth,  till  they  almost  cease  to  present  any  vestige  of  humanity.  Others  remain  for 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  with  the  arm  raised  above  the  head,  till  the  limbs  become 
shrivelled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  givf^n  of  persons  who  buried  themselves  under 
ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube  by  which  they  might  breathe,  and  by  which  food  might 
be  introduced.  A  long  course  of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  only  witi. 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world ;  and  stories 
are  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  sky.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  from  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  not  only 
homage  but  gitls  on  these  uncouth  devotees :  and,  as  a  certain  period  is  supposed  to  complete 
the  merit  of  the  penance,  they  obtain  time  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  often  almndon  themselves 
to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

The  ideas  of  a  future  state  present  al^o  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  human  mind  being  considered  an  emai.vation  from  the  Bramh,  or  supreme 
mind,  they  have  adopted,  to  account  for  its  pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
si.s,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  East.  Under  this  system, 
the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punishment  of 
their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  or 
a  dog,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor ;  and  are  thus  led  to  treat  them 
with  a  tenderness  characteristic  of  the  nation.  This  weakness  they  often  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous lieight,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Their  creeds  afford 
also,  for  the  reward  of  the  good,  a  variety  of  heavens,  glittering  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  watered  by  crystal  streams,  and  affording  in  abundance  pleasures  not  always  of  the 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  future  punisliment  are  in  like  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ;  such  as  bjing  burnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through  thorns, 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  firo.  The  deeds,  according  to  which  these 
rewards  or  punishments  are  awarded,  compose  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it  includes 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doubt,  to  a  groat  extent,  a  salutary 
influence.  Too  great  a  proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is  attached,  con- 
sists merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
bestowing  of  gifts  upon  Brahmins,  is  a  duty  diligently  inculcated  by  these  reverend 
instructors. 

Religion  has  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  castes  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hindoo  society.  In  all  half-civilized  communities, 
aristocratic  distinctions  are  carried  to  an  extreme  height ;  but  nowhere  is  the  distinction 
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between  man  and  man  rendered  so  broad  and  so  monstrous  as  by  this  institution.  In  Egypt, 
and  other  ancient  countries,  a  similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  but  was  never  so 
strong  nor  so  permanent.  A  greater  variety  are  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  ex- 
isting in  their  time  among  the  Hindoos ;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  four  promi- 
nent castes :  the  Brahmins,  or  priests ;  Cshatryas,  or  military  class ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants ; 
and  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  functions  and  station  of  all  these  are  fixed  by  their  birth 
in  the  most  decided  manner. 

The  Brahmins  hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  point  of  dignity,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  established 
provision  is  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alms;  and  to  tliis  mode  of  support  they  have  given  such 
a  lustre,  that  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  them.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  favourable  to 
the  character  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  led  to  employ  their  influence  over  a  superstitious 
people  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  their  private  views.  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifts 
upon  a  Brahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  arc  represented  as  effacing  every  sin,  and 
securing  the  most  ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadful  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  strike  its  victim  dead  on  the  spot.  At  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  other  great  festal  occasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  large  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  whatever  is  esteemed  most 
valuable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantras,  or  m'ghty  words,  deemed 
to  have  power  oven  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernt  ^nt  of  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  tilings.  A  prince  or  great  man  .  js  reckons  it  indis- 
pensable to  keep  near  him  some  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  his  guides  in  all  the  actions  and 
emergencies  of  life. 

The  Cshatryas,  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  estimation.  The 
name  signifies  "sons  of  kings,"  and  implies  a  boast  of  their  descent  from  the  ancient 
Rajahs.  In  their  persons,  they  are  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic ;  but  they  are  generally  des- 
titute of  principle ;  and  many  of  them  practise  tlie  trade  of  robbery  on  a  great  scale. 

The  Vaisyas,  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the  coast, 
where  they  bear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by  deceit 
and  low  cunning,  some  of  them  maintain  a  high  character  for  mercantile  talent  and  probity, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ;  they 
are  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  serve  as  mercenaries  in  the  Mahratta 
armies,  or  in  the  British  service. 

The  Sudras  include  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  below  the  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether admit  their  inferiority :  many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  small  detached  classes 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  called  the  Burrensunker,  by  whom 
most  of  the  handicraft  trades  aio  ,-xercised.* 

A  class  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  excludes,  and  to  whom  it 
denies  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  These  consist  of  those  persons  who,  from  a  ne- 
glect or  violation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  caste, 
have  been  expelled  from  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned.  From  that  moment  the 
individual  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  all  the  charities  and  social 
connections  of  life ;  he  forfeits  even  his  property,  and  is  commonly  forced  to  ffee  into  distant 
exile.  The  Pariahs  in  the  south  form  a  class  of  hereditary  outcasts.  No  human  beings 
exist  in  a  nioro  lost  and  deplorable  state.  It  is  contamination  to  enter  their  house,  or  eat  any 
victuals  prepared  by  Pariahs ;  nay,  some  consider  themselves  polluted  by  their  very  touch. 

*  [These  rfiprefx.'iitationx  as  to  tlic  uiialtcrnhlc  occiipatinns  nnci  stutinns  of  the  diflcrcnt  ciistcs  in  TiiiliB  have 
b(!<>n  sliown  by  Mr.  ColcbtiHikn  {^Kialic.  Re.^cn rrlies,  vol.  v.)  to  be  exlrciiinly  exafsgoratcd.  He  states,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  mixcil  classes  is  almost  iiininni'rahh^  anil  that,  while  to  the  four  preat  primary  castes  various  profes- 
sions and  employments  are  permitted,  to  the  mixed  races  hardly  any  is  forbidden.  "  A  Brahmin,"  says  lie,  "unable 
to  sulisist  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier ;  if  lie  cannot  get  a  subsistence  by  cither  of  these  em- 
ployments,he  may  apply  to  tillaae  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  pain  a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  certain 
commoilities.  ACshatrya  iu  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means;  but  he  must  not  have  recourse  to  the 
higliest  functions.  Iu  seasiuis  of  distress,  a  further  latitude  is  piven.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  learned 
professions,  pniiitiiig,  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  thf  modes  of 
Biibsistcncc  allowed  both  to  the  Ilrahmiii  and  Cshatrya.  A  Vaisya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  duties,  may 
descend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Siidra;  and  a  Sndra,  not  finding  employment  by  waiting  on  men  of  the  higher 
classes,  may  subsist  by  Imndicrafls,  principally  following  those  mechanical  operations,  as  joinery  and  masonry, 
and  practical  arts,  as  painting  and  writing,  by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes ;  and  althoiigli  a  man 
ofa  lower  class  is  in  general  restricted  from  the  acts  of  a  higher  class,  the  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  become 
n  trader  or  an  husbandman.  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  of  the  ini.Tod  classes,  they  have 
the  alternative  of  fnlliiwiiig  that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  class  from  which  they  derive  theif 
origin  on  tlie  mother's  side  ;  those  at  least  have  sucli  an  oiiiion  who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  classes. 
The  mixed  classes  arr.  also  (U'rinitted  to  subsist  by  any  of  the  iliities  of  a  Siidra,  that  is,  by  menial  service,  by 
handicrafts,  by  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Hence  it  ap|iears,  that  almost  every  occupation,  though  regularly  it 
he  the  profession  of  a  particular  cla.'^s,  is  opiui  to  most  other  clu.ss<>s;  and  that  the  liniitati<Mi.«.  far  from  being 
rigoroMH,  do  in  fact  reserve  only  the  peculiar  professiuii  of  tlu^  Urahaiiu,  which  consists  iu  teaching  the  Veda,  and 
officiating  at  teligious  ucruinoiiieb." — Am.  Eo.J 
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They  are  confined  in  tlio  towns  to  snpiirato  quarters,  and  employed  in  the  rudest  and  most 
disgusting  labour.  In  this  degraded  condition,  it  is  but  too  natural  that  they  should  lose  all 
sense  of  character,  and,  by  filth,  intoxication,  and  other  excesses,  justify,  in  some  degree,  the 
contem|it  in  which  they  are  held. 

This  strictness  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  does  not  wholly  prevent  the  rise  of 
sectarian  distinctions.  The  Vishnuvites  and  Sivites,  without  an  abKolute  separation,  have 
each  adopted  a  train  of  opposite  worship  and  observances.  Contrary  to  the  toleration  gene- 
rally prevalent  in  India,  they  engage  in  violent  quarrels,  which  otlen  come  to  blows,  on  the 
merits  of  their  respective  systems.  The  Vishnuvitcs  lead  a  wandering,  irregular  life,  like 
gypsies.  The  Jains  are  entire  separatists.  Instead  of  one  supreme  being,  they  worship 
mortals  exalted  into  deities ;  but  their  habits  of  life  are  strict  and  austere.  The  ikKxlhisb), 
or  followers  of  Boodh,  profess  a  creed  somewhat  similar,  but  with  a  much  more  entire  sepa- 
ration. Originating  in  or  near  India,  they  have  been  almost  expelled  from  that  country,  but 
have  obtained  the  supreme  religious  sway  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  the  whole  east  of  Asia. 
We  shall  therefore  hove  opportunities  to  treat  of  them  more  particularly. 

The  literature  of  Hindostan  rests,  like  its  social  state,  almost  entirely  upon  its  religion. 
To  all  the  books  which  it  owns  as  valuable  or  classical,  a  divine  origin  is  ascribed.  The 
four  Vedas,  the  grand  basis  of  Hindoo  learning,  are  believed  to  have  issued  simultaneously 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  though  they  are  strangely  enough  supposed  to  have  reciuired 
the  labours  of  Vyasa,  a  learned  Brahmin,  to  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  perusal.  Tlioy 
consist  in  a  great  measure  of  invocations  or  addresses  to  the  multifarious  deities  worshipped 
throughout  India,  many  of  which,  when  duly  repeated,  are  supposed  to  have  the  jxiwcr  of 
charms,  calling  down  good  on  the  worshipper  ami  his  friends,  and  the  most  dreadful  evils 
upon  his  enemies.  They  contain  also  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  various  in  character 
and  merit;  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  national  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  a  future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls.  They  are  illustrated 
by  the  Sastras  and  other  most  extensive  glosses  and  comments ;  all  of  which,  like  the  origi- 
nal, arc  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  fountain  of  Indian  knowledge 
is  carefully  shut,  unless  to  Brahmins;  none  of  any  other  class  must  throw  his  eyes  on  these 
sacred  pages,  or  even  understand  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Second  to  them 
are  the  Puranas,  which,  like  the  Vedas,  arc  composed  almost  entirely  in  verse ;  and  the  ten 
Puranas  contain  nearly  half  a  million  of  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  and  heterogeneous 
medley  of  sound  precept,  useful  doctrine,  wild  fable,  and  directions  for  puerile  observances. 
The  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  the  gods  than  to  men ;  but  these  superior  natures  arc 
exhibited  as  conforming  very  ill  to  the  duties  which  are  inculcated  upon  mortals ;  bloody 
wars  and  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  most  frequently  recorded.  Below  the  Pu- 
ranas in  celebrity  and  sanctity  are  tlie  Mahabarat  and  Ramayana,  two  great  epics,  or  rather 
wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  the  Puranas ;  for,  though  the  basis  be  narrative, 
they  abound  in  precept ;  and  though  they  profess  to  detail  the  adventures  of  human  heroes, 
the  actors  and  the  events  are  almost  wholly  supernatural. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  includes  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one  capital 
defect  must  be  obvious;  history  finds  in  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  the  story  of  some  celebrated  eorly  kings  or  conquerors ;  but  it 
IS  impossible,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  anything  precise  respecting  their 
real  existence.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  authentic  chronicles. 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  history  that  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  Mahometan  conquerors. 
The  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a  mere  poetical,  or  rather  puerile,  delinea- 
tion, in  which  they  arrange  the  features  of  the  globe  in  fancied  symmetry,  describe  it  as 
containing  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  seas  of  milk,  clarified  butter,  curds,  and 
spirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided  into  four  ages,  of  which  three 
are  fabulous ;  and  the  first  consists  of  nearly  2,000,000  years ! 

In  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit. 
Algebra,  in  particular,  had  advanced  farther  with  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  since  they  had  mode  a  considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate  ana- 
lysis. Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  but  with  less  reason;  for  its  tables,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  3100  a.  c,  are  now  proved  to  have 
been  calculated  at  a  period  much  more  recent.  Even  the  skill  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced is  now  extinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  present  day  can  with  difficulty 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  eclipses,  to  be  employed  by  him  for  the  purposes  of 
divination. 

In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of  literature,  India  displays  greater  excellence. 
The  fables  of  Pilpai,  interspersed  with  moral  maxims,  possess  the  highest  merit  of  which 
that  species  of  composition  can  boast,  and  have  been  translated  into  all  languages.  The 
dramatic  literature  of  the  nation  is  very  extensive,  being  little  less  \'oluminous  than  ours; 
and,  though  defective  in  plot,  and  destitute  of  the  varied  merits  which  characterise  the  works 
of  a  Shafcspeare,  a  Racine,  and  a  Moliere,  presents  many  passages  distinguished  for  sweet- 
ness, pathos,  and  humour.     Love,  too,  forms  a  copious  Uieme;  and  the  amatory  iK)et8  of 
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Indiii  are  eminent,  tliourrh  none  of  them  has  attained  the  fumo  of  Ilafiz.  These  compoHi- 
tions,  however,  wiuit  the  genuine  hinpuage  of  passion :  they  are  distinjfuished  hy  splendid 
imagery,  hut  empty  profewdion ;  there  is  something  alwnt  tlienj  stately,  sophisticated,  and 
gravely  extra vugaiit.  It  may  be  observed,  witii  regard  to  these  and  to  all  the  other  branches 
of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient;  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written  is  dead ;  and  we  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  wliu  are  at  all  dis- 
tinguished. The  BrahmiuH,  who  alone  ought  to  be  learned,  are  now  almost  wliolly  illiterate. 
The  only  tincture  of  literature  and  thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  liigher  in- 
habitants of  the  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  particularly  with  the  missionaries.  Among  these,  Rammohun  Roy  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

Considering  the  Hindoos  as  a  refined  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
architectural  monuments  should  at  present  be  of  so  humble  a  character.  Even  their  tem- 
ples, on  which  a  superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor 
art,  are  immensely  numerous,  indeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  structure.  This 
character  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  religious  edifices.  The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  EUora  and  Eleplmnta,  present  features  which  may  rival  the  most 
splendid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.  Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even  of  Greece. 
Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  that  Hindoo  art  has  undergone  a  progressive  degeneracy ; 
and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  are  always  the  more  valuable.  Since  the 
sway  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest  structures  have  been 
reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  style.  The  mosques  und  tombs  constructed  by 
Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurcngzebe,  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic 
art.  The  palaces  are  also  magnificent,  yet  built  in  a  light  and  airy  style,  rather  resembling 
pavilions.  They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  from  every  point  of  the  compass : 
they  have  sjmcious  halls,  long  galleries,  projecting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  with 
acconunodation  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  permits.  They  enclose  shaded  courts, 
gardens  full  of  trees,  marble  baths,  jets  d'oau,  arbours ;  every  thing  which  can  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  painfully  felt.  The  great  display  of  wealth  is  in  the  furniture,  particularly 
in  the  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  either  spread  on  the  floor 
and  seats,  or  hung  round  the  walls.  The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  estimated  at  4,(M)0,0(K)Z 
sterling,  made  up  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  received  in  gifts  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  Meantime,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  class  are  of  the  humblest  description, 
rudely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch.  Irregular  collections  of  these 
hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatest 
Mogul  capitals,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a  few  great  streets  or  squares, 
formed  by  the  houses  of  the  grandees. 

The  vestments  of  the  Hindoos  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the  manufac- 
„IQ  -^  tures  of  the  country ;  they  consist  of  long  flowing  robes  of 

^*  cotton,  lioth  loose  and  light  (Jitr.  618.).     In  some  of  the 

higher  regions  only,  coarse  woollens  of  home  manufacture 
are  preferred.  The  clothes  worn  by  the  higher  ranks  do 
not  differ  much,  unless  in  their  superior  fineness ;  but  the 
rank  of  tiie  wearer  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  jewels, 
embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of  which  caused  the 
Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  regarded  as  without  a  parallel 
in  the  world.  The  fallen  princes  and  soubahs,  who  have 
Womnn  of  Disiiiiction.  r\scxi  upon  its  ruins,  console  themselves  by  maintaining  as 

much  of  this  parade  ,as  their  reduced  revenues  will  support. 
In  regard  to  diet,  the  Hindoos  practise  abstemiousness  more  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  from  feelings  not  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.  The  man  wlio  consumes,  or  even 
tastes,  animal  footl  or  spirituous  liquors,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  degraded  beiiig,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  them,  and  doomed  to  mingle  with 
the  vilest  of  his  race.  Rice  and  water  suffice  for  the  food  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarce- 
ly any  who  have  the  sliglitest  pretension  to  caste  will  admit  withm  their  lips  a  morsel  of 
beef.  The  scruple  diminishes  as  we  descend;  but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that 
intemperance  is  found  to  prevail.  The  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  so  scrupulous,  are 
yet  temperate.  Their  chief  luxury  is  fruit,  the  best  of  which,  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  regions  round  India,  is  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

Sect.  VII. — ImcoI  Geoffraphy. 
In  surveying  that  vast  field  which  the  local  geography  of  India  opens,  we  shall  reduce  it 
into  five  subdivisions:  the  Bengal  provinces,  including  the  former  seats  of  Mogul  empire; 
the  western  provinces;  central  India;  the  south  of  India;  and,  lastly,  the  countries  on  the 
Himalayah.    The  island  of  Ceylon  will  close  the  section. 
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Part  III. 
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SuBSEcrr.  1. — Bengal  Provinces. 

In  purauing  the  local  survey  of  Himloston,  it  will  bo  expedient  to  begin  with  Bengal,  the 
most  t'ertilo  province,  and,  since  it  became  the  scat  of  tiie  power  which  rules  over  flindos- 
tan,  the  centre  of  p<ilitical  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  tiie  greatest  of  tiio  tiireo 
into  which  British  India  is  divided,  comjjriscs  niucii  more  than  the  mere  province  of  tliat 
name.  It  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  all  the  tine  regions  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  comprising  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Bengal,  Buhar, 
Benares,  Oudc,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Orissa.  These  territories,  according  to  esti- 
mates made  with  some  care,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  220,000  square  miles,  and 
70,000,000  inhabitants.  Within  this  presidency  are  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  the 
principal  towns,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta. 

Bengal  Proper  consists  of  a  vast  alluvial  plaui,  intersected  by  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapoutra,  with  their  numerous  branches.  These,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  June  to  September,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it  into  a  sea, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then  navigable, 
and  boats  are  seen  sailing  through  the  corn-fields,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  appear  above  the 
water.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  sand  and  clay,  not  a  rock  or  even  a  stone,  being  found 
for  400  miles  up  the  Ganges.  Fields  thus  profusely  irrigated  produce  immense  crops  of  rice, 
of  wiiich  Bengal  is  the  chief  (»ranary.  The  sugar-cane  also  flourishes ;  but  the  other  Indian 
products  are  not  so  copious  as  m  the  upper  provinces.  The  mango,  that  most  delicious  of 
Oriental  fruits,  grows  here  in  perfection ;  but  other  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  watery 
and  insipid.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  in  bmits  of  various  form 
and  dimension,  the  navigation  of  which  is  supposed  to  employ  nearly  800,000  men.  The 
main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  from  tlic  country  districts  to  the  great 
cities,  and  salt  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderbunds,  extending  for  about 
180  miles.  The  Ganges,  in  entering  the  sea  by  eight  largo  mouths,  divides  itself  into  a 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a  difl[icult  and  perilous  passage 
amid  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  intersected  by  these  numerous  channels,  being 
inundated  by  the  water,  which  is  everywhere  salt,  have  never  been  brought  under  any 
regular  culture.  They  form  a  vast  desert,  overgrown  witli  thick  forests,  whence  Calcutta  is 
supplied  with  wood  tor  firing,  and  tor  the  building  of  boats.  These  extensive  marshes  afford 
also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evaporation,  large  quantities  of  excellent 
salt,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  upper  districts  of  India.  The  Ganges 
appears,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  successive  alterations  in  the  main  channels 
by  which  it  is  entered.  Tiie  only  one  at  present  navigable  for  large  vessels  is  the  most 
westerly,  called  the  lloogly,  but  which  by  no  means  transmits  the  main  body  of  its  waters. 
On  the  Hoogly  branch  is  situated  Calcutta  (Jig.  019.),  which,  from  a  few  straggling  cot- 

,.,,.  tages  in  a  wooded  marsh,  has 

■*  been  raised  by  Britain  to  be 

the  capital  of  India.  In  1696, 
the  English  were  allowed  by 
Aurengze'ie  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory, and  in  the  following  year 
to  secure  it  by  a  fort.  In  1757, 
it  had  not  above  seventy  Eng- 
lish houses,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Surajah 
Dowlah.  liord  Clive,  having 
become  master  of  Bengal, 
made  Calcutta  the  capital, 
and  fotmded  a  fort,  which  has 
cost  about  2,000,000?.,  and  is  very  strong,  though  requiring  at  least  10,000  troops  for  its 
defence.  Calcutta  has  from  thot  time  been  perpetually  mcreasing,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  500,000  inhabitants ;  while,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000.  The  situation  was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
swamps ;  and,  though  these  iiave  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  suffers  by 
the  damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds.  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Chouringee, 
consists  of  4300  houses.  Though  built  only  of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  superb :  the 
houses  arc  handsome,  covered  with  fine  plaster,  called  chunam,  each  being  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particularly  struck  by  the  number 
of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs  are  studded.  The  Black  Town,  comprising 
much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  cottages 
of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  government  house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure ;  and 
considerable  state  is  maintained,  though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  the  parade  of 
Asiatic  courts.    A  college  was  founded  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  which  boasted  many 
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illustrious  members,  but  has  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  fiervanta 
of  government  are  lilx-ral ;  and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  hiis  generally  boon  to  return 
with  an  independent  fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  Hplendid,  and  cxponnivo  Htylo  of 
living.  Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  favourite  rccru. 
ation. 

Bengal,  on  the  west,  touches  almost  immediately  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Orissn ; 
but,  iHjJbre  ascending  into  the  interior,  wo  mutit  take  a  view  of  Chittngong,  the  nioHt  ciiHturly 
district,  situated  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahnmpoutra,  and  touching  almottt  inimediatolv 
on  the  Birman  frontier.  A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  mountain  and  wc«lland  tracts,  thniugii 
which  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants;  but  other  tracts  are  very  well  adapted  for  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wollesley  gove  reason  for  com- 
puting its  inhabitants  at  1,20<),0()0.  The  agricultural  population  are  called  Cliixinieas;  thuy 
live,  m  a  peaceable  manner,  under  a  rajah  whc  pays  a  tribute  to  government ;  but  the  into, 
rior  is  occupied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  who  live  almost  the  life  of  savages ;  have  their 
villages  on  the  top  of  high  hills,  surprise  their  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  inaloi, 
and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.  Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city, 
on  a  navigable  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  the 
emporiuu'  of  Bengal;  but  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always  secured  the 
preference  to  the  western  ports. 

Returning  to  C'alcutta,  and  ascending  the  Hoogly  branch,  we  come  first  to  Seramporo,  a 
neat  thriving  little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement.  This  place  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned  and 
extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
India,  and  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  is  Chandernagore,  noted  M 
the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal.  It  surrendered,  howovori 
to  Lord  Clive;  and,  though  restored,  has  never  regained  any  importance.  Six  miles  higher 
is  Hoogly,  for  several  centuries  the  port  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  British  and  Dutch  factories.  It  ranked  at  one  time  among  the  groatoet 
Indian  emporia;  but,  on  the  rise  of  Calcutta,  gradually  lost  its  splendour,  though  it  ia  still 
populous  and  considerable. 

About  120  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  occurs  Moorshedabad,  made,  in 
1704,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  allowed  a  hand- 
some pension  by  the  British  government,  lives  in  considerable  state.  This  city,  and  the  con- 
tiguous one  of  Cossimbuzar,  also  large  and  populous,  situated  on  an  island  m  the  Ganges, 
form  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  is  nowhere  else  in  India  carried  to  ecjual 
perfection.    The  fabrics  are  chiefly  tafietos,  satins,  carpets,  and  knitted  stockings. 

To  the  west  of  the  line  up  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  Burdwan  and  Birbhoom,  the 
former  of  which  is  reckoned  nearly  the  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy-three 
miles  long  and  forty-five  broad,  it  maintains  a  population  of  2,0<K),(H)0 ;  and  the  rajah,  oa 
zemindar,  pays  a  revenue  of  400,000/.  It  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  contains  no  town  of 
importance. 

To  the  cast  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  Brahmapoutra, 
'■.«i  Dacca,  a  very  fine  and  interesting  district.  Wholly  intersected  by  these  rivers  and  their 
branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  often  alter  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and 
convert  many  into  jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility.  Dacca  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  muslin  manufacture,  and  its  fabrics  of  this  description  are  the  finest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.     Of  late,  however,  the  demand  has  so  much  diminished, 
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that  the  hereditary  skill  by  which  this  beautiful  art  ia 
preserved  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Cotton  quilts,  dimi- 
ties, and  cloths  are  also  manufactured.  Dacca  was  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangirc,  and  is  still  a 
very  large  city.  It  contains  150,000  inliabitants,  displays 
no  particular  splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade. 

We  return  to  the  Ganges ;  and,  joining  its  moin  stream, 
soon  discover  the  remains  of  Rajhmahal,  the  residence  of  the 
soubahs  of  Bengal  under  Aurengzebe,  and  celebrated  even 
in  the  East  for  its  magnificence.  Marble  halls  and  desert- 
ed courts  mark  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  palace  of 
Sultan  Shujah.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Ganges,  is  Maulda,  a  thriving  place,  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and 
cotton.  A  few  miles  from  Maulda,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges  now  dried  up,  extend  for  many  miles  the  remains 
of  Gour,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mahometan 
conquerors  established  as  a  proud  capital  of  India.  The 
materials  appear  to  liave  been  carried  away  to  form  modem  cities :  a  great  part  of  the  prc- 
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sent  «ito  consiHtH  of  jiinfflo,  tlio  alxxlo  of  ti^^orM;  l)iit  wliorpvor  ciiltivntioii  takes  plnco,  tho 
brickiliiNt  ill  tins  soil  imIiciituH  iincipiit  liiiliitiUidii.  A  ilili<rriit  Mniiri'li  Iiiih  ri<ci>ntly  iliHcuvi'ind 
tlio  roiniiiiiH  of  ii  nonsiiloriililo  niiiiibrr  of  iiiomincH  unci  piiiiiorM.  Ono  iiiiimrut  (.Jiff.  (i'H).),  ro- 
prcHciilcil  liy  Mr.  Diinicl,  illspliiyi4  tlio  triiccH  of  peculiar  iiia^iiificciice. 

lfp,)er  lleiipil  prcseni-i  a  coiiMiilcrnlily  (liU'eroiit  anpoct  I'rom  tlio  lower  province.  Tlio 
cliinulo  in  cnoicr;  anilulicat  and  Imrlry  arc  raiHed,  m  profcrcnco  to  rice.  Tlio  iiorthorn 
tracta  nro  hilly  and  irrej;uliir,  inhaliited  liy  a  race  of  short,  stout,  rough  nuiiintaiiieorn, 
who  xiiiiietiines  annoy  the  inliabitants  of  tho  plains,  but  who  display  an  lioneNty  and 
voracity  very  superior  to  that  of  Hindoos  in  general.  Tho  (ianges,  which  had  hitherto 
spread  its  waters  so  wido  over  tho  plain,  is  now  confined  tetween  (franitc  rocks,  which  ut 
Siclygully  a|)|)roxiinato  so  cltwcly,  that  attempts  wore  mode  to  defend  tho  passajje  by  a  liirti- 
fication,  now  abandoned  to  dccuy.  On  cniergiiif;  from  tliia  narrow  pasB,  wo  enter  another 
dii-lrict, 

Bahar,  though  properly  a  distinct  province,  is  ofttm  almost  idontiflcd  witli  Bengal.  Tho 
territory  is  fertile  mid  beautiful ;  not  so  copiously  inundated,  but  still  well  watered  by  the 
Ganges  and  numerous  tributaries,  particularly  tho  Soane,  from  tho  Vindhya  chain,  and  the 
Gunduck  from  the  Snowy  Mountains.  In  prcforenco  to  rice,  it  yields  very  fine  wheat ;  but 
opium  and  saltpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  large  (piantity,  form  its  characteristic  products. 
It  alwunds  also  in  all  the  ninnufuctures  of  India,  though  nono  of  them  attain  tho  samo  un- 
rivalled excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  Moorshedaljod, 

The  Ganges  is  still  tho  line  upon  which  tho  great  cities  are  situated.  Alonghir,  capital 
of  a  fine  district  of  tho  samo  name,  is  a  considerable  and  ancient  town,  commanding  a 
peculiarly  admirable  view  along  tho  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the  freipicnt  residence 
of  Sultan  Shuiah,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  who  bestowed  groat  pains  in  erecting  a  very  strong 
fort  tor  its  dehjnce.  To  this  erection  the  British  government  have  ceased  to  attach  inucfi 
importance,  since  their  dominions  were  extended  so  far  to  tho  wostwarrl  as  to  render  Monghir 
no  longer  a  frontier  station.  Somewhat  lower  down  is  Boglipoor,  a  neut  manufacturing 
town,  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  district. 

The  city  of  Bahar  stonds  at  some  distance  from  tho  river;  and  though  the  ancient  capital, 
and  even  u  royal  residence,  has  now  fallen  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  the  province, 
and  ono  of  the  greatest  in  India,  is  I'atiia,  extending  about  four  miles  along  the  river.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  I'allibothra;  at  all  event.s,  it  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  was  the  rosidcnco  of  the  soubahs  of  Bahar  U^toro  its  government  was  merged  into  that 
of  Bengal.  There  arc  a  numb<>r  of  mostiues  and  temples;  but  tho  only  ]>nrt  of  the  city 
which  can  bo  considered  handsome  is  tho  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  the  British  rosi 
dents.  Tho  prosperity  of  Patna  ia  founded  on  the  fertility  and  high  cultivation  of  tho  district 
in  which  it  is  situated,  and  on  its  importance  as  the  emporium  for  the  staple  [iroducts  of 
opium  and  saltpetre.  Dinapoor,  in  tho  vicinity  of  Patna,  fornix  a  fine  military  station.  (Jiayali, 
about  fitly  miles  south  of  that  city,  and  on  a  tributary  of  tlie  (Janges,  is  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  tho  scene  of  a  most  crowded  pilgrimage.  About  forty  miles  above 
Patna,  the  Ganges  receives  the  Gogro,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude ;  and,  soon 
after  passing  Buxar,  a  strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  quit  Buliar. 

Allaliabad,  tho  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  south  of  the 

river  than  along  its  banks :  tho  latter  por- 
tion, however,  is  by  much  tho  finest.  The 
first  district  which  occurs  is  that  of  Be- 
nares, considered  soinotimes  an  a  separate 
province,  and  even  (wcasionally  annexed 
to  Oude.  It  is  supixised,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Biirdvvan,  to  be  the  richest 
and  moft  cultivated  district  of  all  India, 
and,  within  a  narrow  compa.ss,  contains  a 
population  of  !J,(XK),0(K).  Its  chief  orna- 
ment, however,  is  the  city  of  Benares 
(Jiff.  621.),  which  is  universally  accounted 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  ancient  and  holy  be- 
yond all  others.  It  may  be  said  to  form 
the  grand  depository  of  the  religion  and 
learning  of  this  vast  country.  Its  sacred 
character,  \vhich  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  nil  who  die  within  its  precincts, 
cannot  fail,  in  a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensive  and 
crowded  resort.  Its  own  population,  long  sup[>osed  to  exceed  500,000,  has  been  found  by 
a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  200,000;  but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seasons,  by  pil- 
grims to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  fact,  presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposing 
aspect  than  any  other  Indian  city.  Its  houses,  instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  mud  and 
straw  huts,  are  mast  of  them  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  stories  liigh;  so  that 
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Enlrone*  to  a  Moiqiio  lit  Chuniirf  hur. 


thoy  nmke  a  very  mnKiiiflccnt  iippoRf- 
once,  L'.<|M'ciiiliv  from  the  opixwitfi  nido 
of  till)  riviT.  Partly,  hovviHor,  witli  it 
view  to  c(Kllne^w,  tliu  streets  are  very 
narrow,  with  (tumll  wiiidown,  and  ter- 
raced riHilk  UeiiarcM  cuiitains  .iIho 
trrnplcH  and  inoHiines  in  vast  nuia- 
Ih-fk  ;  thoiigli,  OH  in  the  caHo  of  otiier 
modern  Hindoo  ittruetiireH,  nut  on  a 
Hoale  coniineiiMurato  witii  tin;  grandeur 
of  tiie  country  and  city.  Tiiu  greatest 
of  them  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  Aurengzcbc,  who  in  its  stead 
erected  a  niosfuie,  wliicli  now  forms 
tho  principal  ornament  of  Bonarca.  Chunarghur,  (Jiff.  (I'2*i,),  near  Benares,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Indian  hill-forts,  and  has  boon  converted  by  the  British  into  a  ^rreat  military 
aliitiun.     It  was  anciently  a  town  of  groat  importance,  and  contains  a  mo8(|ue,  the  luitranco 

to  which  has  been  delineated  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  as  one  of  the  finest  exumplea 
of  tliis  species  of  architecture  {Jifc. 

The  next  division  of  tho  province, 
in  HHCending  the  river,  is  that  of 
Alliihahad  I'roper,  It  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, inoro  in  wheat  than  hi  rice; 
for,  though  traversed  by  the  ))arallol 
streaiiiH  of  the  Junma  and  OangoH, 
it  is  little  inuiuliitcd,  and  the  wiitcr, 
so  essential  to  the  growth  of  riee, 
retiiiires  U>  be  conveyed  by  laborious 
processes  over  the  holds.  The  city 
of  Allahabad  is  extensive,  but  not 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  magnificence  or  ornament.  Its  chief  feature  consists  in  tho 
fortified  palace  {Jig.  (ilM.)  begun  by  tho  emperor  Akbar,  on  which  upwards  of  r2,(KH),(K)0 

rupees  are  supposed  to  have  been  c\- 
021  pended.    It   is  of  surprising  extent, 

having  one  side  on  tho  Jiimim,  and  tho 
other  near  the  Onngi's,  which  riverj 
here  unite.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  as  impregnable ;  but,  not 
being  found  proof  against  cannon,  the 
English  have  Ibrlilicd  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and  have  made  it  a  grand 
military  depot  for  the  upper  provinces. 
The  Hindoos  regard  with  religious 
veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  par- 
ticularly witli  the  sacred  stream  of 
the  Ganges.  This  junction,  therefore, 
of  the  Ganges  with  its  greatest  tribu- 
tary becomes,  without  dispute,  the  holiest  spot  in  all  Hindostan.  Accordingly,  it  attracts 
hosts  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  many  endeavour  to  secure  a  happy  futurity  by  seeking  death  in 
its  hallowed  stream.  The  most  approved  mode  has  been,  for  tho  devotee  to  cut  off  his  own 
head,  and  allow  it  to  drop  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  Gangetic  deity.  Not  far  from  Allahabad 
is  Mirzapoor,  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading  towns  of  India,  a  great  mart  for  cotton  and 
spun  silk,  and  the  seat  of  very  considerable  manufactures. 

The  other  districts  of  Allahabad  extend  chiefly  south-west  from  the  Jumna  towards  tho 
Vindhya  mountains  and  the  head  of  the  Nerbuddah.  This  territory  is  of  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  and  oflen  arid,  is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  the  tract  watered  by  the  two 
rivers.  It  is  a  very  strong  country,  the  hills  generally  presenting  that  form  of  precipitous 
sides,  with  a  table-land  at  top,  which  renders  them,  as  natural  fortifications,  stronger  than 
any  which  can  bo  made  by  art.  To  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  the  name  of 
Bundelcund,  the  chief  city  of  wliich  is  (^Jallinger,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  character  wo 
have  just  described,  and  the  rival  of  Gwalior.  It  was  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  against  the  Mogul ;  but  in  1810,  by  prodigious  efforts  of  valour,  and  afler  one  severe 
repulse,  the  British  became  masters  of  it.  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Ganges,  has  become  highly 
important  as  a  militarv  station     Bundelcund  is  distinguished  by  the  diamond  mines  of  Pon- 
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nith,  which,  tlmiifrh  not  in  any  roip<ict  o()iml  to  thonn  of  (miIcoiuIa,  arc  of  irroat  vuliio.  In 
tho  timo  of  Aklwr,  thuir  annual  prwluco  woa  oiitimutoil  at  ui^jil  Iiiuh  uf  riipouM;  iJut  It  i» 
now  iniicii  (liininishod, 

Tlio  provinrn  or  kingdom  uf  Oude  oxti>nil8  north  Oom  AllalinlNul,  near  wliono  caHiorn 
frontier  tlic  (ianKoo,  a»  already  muntionnd,  rt'ciMvoH  tlio  (loi^ra  or  Surjoii,  wliicli  is  its  ^'''^atititt 
trilxitnry  noxt  to  the  Jumna ;  and  foririM  a  hroad  and  copiouit  Mtreiini  lieiinciiiling  from  tho 
llimnlayah.  ItH  uouno  had  proviouMly  watori'd  tlic  plain  of  Oude,  u  rich  tcrritury,  tlin  lower 
dihtricts  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  tliooo  of  liahar  and  Donarcii,  on  which  tliuv  border; 
and  tho  up|)or,  thouffh  not  C(|ual,  by  no  moanfl  barren.  JJy  tho  tri-aty  of  IMOI,  a  lurKo  and 
valuabin  |K>rt>-in  waa  ceded  to  tho  BritiHJi ;  tho  nabob  rotJiins  the  rest,  and  continueo  to 
rec^idc,  in  dimiMiithcd  Hph'ndotir,  at  Lucknow.  Thi«  city,  while  the  nahoba  of  Oude  wero  in 
full  |)r)wer,  ranked  with  tho  most  ppletidid  in  India.  Hujah  ul  Dowhi,  who  had  a  jicculiar 
iirchitcctural  tiiHto,  embcllidhcd  it  with  a  nunihor  of  niosquoN  and  paluceN,  with  varied  orna- 
nientH  and  frilded  doincH,  which  liavo  a  very  brilliant  ctfect.  The  |)opulation  Iuih  been 
reckoned  at  U(HMMH),  but  it  is  prolnbly  diiiiiniHhed.  Oude,  tho  earlier  capital,  is  in  ruins ; 
but  Fyzabad,  which  HUccccdH  it  as  hucIi,  is  still  a  (lopulous  city. 

Procoediiitf  up  tho  parallel  atrcatUHof  tho  Oanjfes  and  Jumna,  wo  find  tho  simcc  lietwoon 
thorn,  and  tor  somo  dutanco  westward,  occupied  liy  tho  province  of  Agro,  This  extensive 
territory  presents  scnsiblo  indications  of  ita  approach  to  the  fftcaX  mountain  torritf)ry  of 
India,  Tlio  climate,  unless  when  hot  winds  blow,  is  cool,  and  even  nctually  cold ;  and  the 
rivers,  less  ample,  and  conflnod  within  hi((her  bankn,  ndminister  Kparin<;ly  the  Ummi  of 
moisture.  It  derives  its  chief  lustre  from  containinjj  Agra,  one  of  the  jfreat  Mogul  capitals. 
This  it  owed  to  Akbar,  who,  from  a  village,  converted  it  into  one  of  tho  greatest  cities  of 
Asia.  It  completely  shared,  however,  tho  fall  of  tho  dynasty,  and  tho  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  in  ruins.  Yet  tho  eye  may  still  range  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  covered  with  the 
remains  of  ancient  mtigniflcenco,    Tho  houses,  liko  those  of  Oenares,  are  high,  and  tho 

streclii  narrow.      Tho  vicinity  is 
(i2r)  ,      ?  adorned  by  tho  palace  of  Akrmr, 

and  still  more  by  tho  Tajo  Mahal 
(.%.  025.),  erected  by  Shah  Jo- 
han,  in  memory  of  his  sultana; 
which  is  reckoned  tho  finest  tondi 
in  tho  world.  It  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  750,(I0(W.  Agra,  since  its  ca|)- 
Cuiu  lu  the  T.ijo  Mahal.  ture  by  General  Lake  in  180;J,  has 

remained  in  the  possession  of  ttie 
British,  and  is  become  the  scat  of  ono  of  their  grand  courts  of  justice  and  revenue. 

Secundra  and  Muttra  are  two  ancient  and  remarkable  cities,  situated  on  the  Jumna,  a 
little  above  Agra.     The  former,  now  in  ruins,  is  only  distinguished  as  containing  the  splen- 
„„,,  did  and  ornamented  tombof  Akbar 

°'^"    -  *  (Jiff.  626.).  competed  entirely  of 

white  marble.  Muttra  is  one  of 
tho  most  ancient  and  venerated 
Hindoo  cities,  consiilered  by  Ho- 
bor  as  almost  resembling  Benares. 
It  is  still  a  considernblo  |)lace,  and 
important  as  a  military  station. 

The  finest  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  of  Agra  is  the 
Doab,  or  tho  country  between  the 
rivers;  and  il  is  in  tho  immediitu 
occupation  of  tho  British  govern- 
ment. Within  this  district  are  the  remains  of  Kanouge,  now  a  poor  village,  situated  to  the 
west  of  tho  Ganges,  but  whose  brick  walls,  extending  for  six  miles,  attest  tlio  ancient 
grandeur  of  a  capital  which,  eight  centuries  ago,  ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  northern 
Ilindostan.  A  Ilindoo  temple,  and  the  mausoleum  of  two  Mahometan  saints,  still  display 
magnificence;  and  a  number  of  ancient  coins  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot.  Furruckabad, 
capital  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  commercial  city. 

Agra,  west  of  the  Jumna,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Chum- 
biil,  flowing  eastward  from  tho  vicinity  of  Oojein.  The  northern  part  is  held  by  a  number 
of  rnjiihs,  whom  foar  or  policy  maintains  'n  a  dependent  alliance  with  Britain.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  tlie  warlike  tril)e  of  the  Jaut.s,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  migrated  from 
the  hanks  of  the  lower  Indus,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire, 
seized  a  nuinbijr  of  tho  strongest  places  in  the  district.  Tho  capital  of  their  most  powerful 
chief  is  Bhurlpoor,  perhajw  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  mountain  fortresses  of  India.    It* 
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nieifo  in  W)S\  cmt  thn  tlritiili  army  a  ^nntur  IriM  than  it  liwl  iiiiitainod  in  any  throo  pitched 
hattlMN ;  anil  the  rnjnh,  iit  thn  rUwo  (if  it,  was  nbin  Kt  iircuro  v*<ry  liivoiirahlo  tunnx.  In  lH'^\ 
hdwi'vor,  it  vi(!lilt'<l  tii  tlio  UritJHh  arniN,  Thii  pnivinco  to  llm  miiitli  nf  thd  ('IiiiiiiImiI  wni 
allowed  by  tliu  trusty  ut' lH4t5  to  b<i  unnuxod  to  tho  territorioM  of  HtMiiilia.     It  roiitainii  nlM 

a  nuiiibt^r  of  luil-tiirtx.aiiiont;  which 
^■^.^,sv-  ^^^^jli'^lA  '"  pfo-omiiii-nt  (JwBJior  (Jlf(.  (W7.) 

which,  tor  nntiinil  ytrt'iiKtli,  hoa 
■carroly,  |M!rlm|>H,  iix  im|iiuI  in  the 
world.  It  coiiHiMtH  of  II  tiihin  plain 
a  mild  and  a  half  loiifr,  and  Iom 
than  a  quarter  bronil ;  und,  boinif 
HiirrniiMil«<il  on  all  MidcM  by  a  pra> 
cipitoiiN  tiico  of  rix-k,  wiiH  NuppiiMHl 
iinpn'irimblo,  till,  in  17^),  it  waa 
cnrriiKl  by  owi'iiliuln  by  Major  I'o|^ 
hnm ;  nnu  n}(iiin,  in  l*M)4,  ho  for- 
"*"'""•  niidublu  a  breach  wus  cfl'ucted  by 

C'olonrl  Wliito,  oh  tn  couho  itii  Burrrndor.  I<ord  Comwallis  atlcrwards  ceded  it  to  Hcindia, 
thn  Miihratta  chiof,  who  Ims  madn  it  bin  capital;  an  act  of  hiv  lordHliip  which  haM  Iwcn  con- 
Hideri'd  iiinrc  ffoneruiix  than  politic.  Gohiiil  is  aim  an  important  place,  though  not  of  tho 
xniiio  military  HtriMi){th,  Itt*  rajah  acted  for  »omo  time  an  important  port  in  Indian  politica; 
but  ho  Ih  now  almoHt  entirely  (re|M!ndnnt  upon  Hcindia. 

Continuinir  to  iiKccnd  in  a  north-westerly  direction  np  tho  jfrent  rivori<,  and  approachinjf 
to  their  mountain  noiircos,  wn  find  Delhi,  rai8e<l  latterly  to  hiffli  ilintinction  aB  the  chief  neat 
of  Moffiil  empire.  Thin  province  is  ruder,  and  less  nuncoptiblu  of  culture,  than  any  of  tho«o 
hitherto  niimeil.  Few  parts  of  it  enjoy  tho  boncfit  of  inundation,  except  tho  Imnks  of  tho 
Cun);(;'>i';  while  artificial  irrif(ation  and  a)^icultnral  improvement  have  l)con  almost  annihi- 
lated by  tho  desolatinpf  ravajfOH,  firHt  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  subsequently  of  tho  AftrhaiiN  and 
Mahrattax.  Tho  central  district  of  the  province  between  tho  two  rivers  is  held  by  tho  Brit- 
isli  in  imiiiediato  sovereifrnty ;  and,  notwithstandinf^  oomo  defectii  of  administration,  it  is 
ponsibly  rccoverinjf,  ond  its  population  is  increasinff.  On  tho  bunks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the 
northern  frontier,  is  found,  moiildorin^  in  decoy,  tho  city  of  Delhi.  It  was,  in  oarly  times, 
a  (jrcnt  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  nomc  of  Indrapiit;  but  Shnh  Jclmn,  in  tho  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  Mogul  dominion,  ond  such  it  arterwards 
continued.  Hero,  in  18((6,  died  Shah  Allum,  tho  lost  of  that  mijjhty  dynosty  who  could  bo 
Hoiil  to  enjoy  any  |»rtion  of  real  empire.  His  son  Akbar  is  still  allowed  by  the  British  to 
bear  that  jfreat  name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  tho  revenues  of  tho  pro- 
vince, which  enables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour.  What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather 
0  handsome  city ;  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
partly  of  stone.  It  contains  soino  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  tho  rendezvous  of 
carovons  which  maintain  the  communication  of  India  with  Cobul  and  Cashmere.  The  palace 
of  Shall  Jnhan,  with  its  gardens,  a  mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a  most  magnificent 
aspect,  porticiiiarly  its  gateway ;  but  a  long  range  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  chiefs 
ond  omrohs  of  the  empire,  adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and  tombs,  now  present 
only  ono  vast  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

Delhi  contains  tho  most  splendid  modern  edifices  by  which  any  port  of  tho  empire  ia 
adorned.   The  mosque  called  tho  Jumna  Miisjeed  (^Jifr.  628),  „_., 

erected  by  a  daughter  of  Aurongzebc,  of  rod  stono  inlaid  with  '^ 

marble,  is  considered  decidedly  tho  finest  structure  in  India 
dedicated  to  Moslem  worship.  Tho  Ciittub  Minar  (./fy.  629.), 
reared  by  one  of  the  Patan  emperors  named  Altuiiish,  is  24*2 

feet  high,  and  considered  by  Bishop  I  Icber  the  finest  tower  ho  ^B        ■"' 

ever  saw.    It  rises  in  five  stages,  the  three  lowest  of  which 


Jumna  Mu^jeed,  at  Dolhi. 

ore  of  fine  red  gninitc,  the  fourth  of  white  marble. 
sive  prospect. 
Vol.  II.  :J1 


Cutlub  Minar. 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  to  the  east,  are  the  large  and  industrious 
towns  of  Bareily,  Meerut,  Shanjehanpoor,  and  Rampoor.  The  two  former  possess  import- 
ance as  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A  large  Christian 
church  has  recently  been  erected  tliere. 

The  north-western  Mrt  is  composed  of  the  district  of  Sirhind,  which  is  now  chiefly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Sciks.  Though  traversed  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Sereswattee,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  arid  and  barren.  It  has  been  further  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  the 
Seiks,  and  has  also  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  having 
been  the  repular  track  by  which  tlicy  penetrated  into  Hindostan.  The  city  of  Sirhind,  cele- 
brated, under  Sultan  Feroze,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  a  gay  and  flourishing  capital,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  total  ruin.  The  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  now  Patiala ;  but 
a  greater  historical  celebrity  belongs  to  Kurnal  and  Panniput,  one  the  scene  of  the  victory 
of  Nadir,  the  other  of  tliat  of  Alimed  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 

SvBsECT.  2. — Western  Provinces. 

As  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territory  situated  along  and  within  the  great 
range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  from  Delhi  to  the  provinces  o.:  the 
western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  luxuriant  and  fertile  aspect  of  those 
watered  by  the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  whose  uni- 
formity is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Punjab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivers,  which, 
de£cending  across  it  from  the  Himalayah,  enter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel. 

Lahore,  the  chief  of  the  western  provinces,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  witii 
a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  the  north.  This  last  is  by  no  means 
unproductive ;  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains  being  formed  into  terraces  by  parapets 
of  stone.  Thus,  all  tlie  kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  even  large  forests  of  firs  grow  on  Uie  higher  acclivities.  The  finer  and 
more  beautiful  part  of  Lahore,  however,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plains  are 
covered  with  the  richest  tropical  productions,  and,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were 
regarded  as  almost  the  garden  of  India.  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Afghan  conquerors, 
and  the  rude  sway  of  the  Seiks,  have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a  low  ebb;  but  it  has 
of  late  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and  sla-gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a  range  principally  composed  of  tiiis  mineral. 

Lahore  has  now  entirely  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  from  a  religious  sect, 
have  become  a  great  political  body ;  and,  as  such,  have  been  already  described.  Besides 
Lahore,  they  occupy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Moultan ;  and  are  the  most  important  native  state  now  existing.  The  Mahometans,  for- 
merly the  ruling  people,  are  kept  by  them  in  a  completely  subject  ond  degraded  state,  and  are 
allowed  even  a  scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion  of  the  Seiks,  and  their 
rude  habits,  are  unfuvournble  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a  pro- 
tecting liand  to  enable  tliom  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  long  civil  contest,  and  of  the 
repeated  passage  of  desolating  armies  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Seik  ciiiefs  are  beginning  to  see  their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  afford  encourage- 
ment to  trade,  tlie  country  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  beauty,  and  does  not 
contain  a  population  adequate  to  its  extent. 

Lahore,  the  nominal  capital  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  India, 
when,  under  the  early  Mogul  princes,  it  was  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Cabul 
and  the  interior.  Akbar,  Jehangire,  and  Ferokshere  successively  contributed  to  its  embel- 
lishment. The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Taje  Mahal  at  .\gra,  is  still 
nearly  entire ;  and  there  arc  ample  remains  of  tiie  palace  adorned  in  the  highest  style  of 
Eastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  roof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest  flowers, 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  rapidly  to  ruin, 
under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  I^ahore  has  siirtiired ;  though  its  situation,  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  on  the  high  road  fi"om  India  to  Persia,  must  always  secure 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  population  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  supreme 
Seik  chief,  lias  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

The  importance  of  Lnhore  is,  in  a  great  measure,  shared  by  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Seiks,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their  gurumatji,  or  great  national  council.  The  object  of 
attraction  here  is  a  tank  or  pond,  formed  by  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  .  nd  saint,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "  pool  of  immortality,"  and  taugiii,  that  those  who  batlied  in  its 
waters  were  purified  fi'om  all  sin.  This  belief  has  led  to  an  immense  concourse  of  the  sect, 
whose  contributions  support  a  large  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with  600  acalics 
or  priests  attached  to  it.  Umritsir  is  an  open  town ;  but  it  contains  the  strong  fort  of  Govind 
Garrah,  in  wiiich  Runjeet  Sing  keeps  his  treasure  and  arsenal.  It  is  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, well  built  of  brick,  but  without  any  structures  of  peculiar  magnificence.  It  forms 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Cashmere ;  and,  from  the  security  found 
there  amid  rcc(>nt  revolutions,  it  has  been  chosen  as  a  residence  by  the  chief  moneyed  men  in 
this  [>a.tt  of  India.     It  has  100,000  inhabitants. 
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To  the  south  of  Lahore  is  Moultan,  an  appellation  which  Mr.  ElphiuBionc  reduces  within 
very  narrow  limits,  liy  confining  it  to  the  district  immediately  dependent  on  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  excluding  those  of  Bawulpoor  and  Leia;  but  we  shall  adiiere  to  the  original 
Hindoo  idea,  wliich  compreliendt,  under  Muultan  all  the  lower  course  of  tlie  five  rivers  after 
their  union  into  two  great  channels,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus.  The.se  rivers  roll 
through  a  desert;  but  the  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  over  the  fields 
by  Persian  waterworks,  ditfuse  fertility  to  a  consideroble  distance  on  each  side  of  their  banks. 
Their  immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  so  sort,  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  tread  of  a  horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  most  valuable  products.  Agriculture, 
however,  with  its  essential  process  of  irrigation,  exhibits  visible  marks  of  decay,  consequent 
upon  the  successive  conquests  and  inroads  to  which  the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  whole 
of  this  province,  lately  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Runject 
Sing,  chief  of  the  Seiks.  Moultan  is  a  fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  handsome  wall.  It  contains  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  highly  vene- 
rated, and  the  object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several 
very  beautiful  tombs,  covered  with  high  cupolas  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  manufactures  of  silks  and  carpets,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  tiiose  of  Persia,  but 
of  inferior  excellence. 

Beyond  the  river  Gharra,  wiiich  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches 
the  district  of  Bawulpoor,  governed  by  Bawul  Khan.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile ;  but, 
in  receding,  it  passes  into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  consists.  It  extends  also  south,  occupying  a  considerable  reach  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Bawul  Khan,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  tract,  raises  a  revenue  of  1,1300,000 
rupees.  He  maintains  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  has  a  cannon  foundery, 
which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mounted  guns.  The  city  of  Bawulpoor  is  as  exten- 
sive as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous ;  a  great  part  of  its  area  being  occupied  in  gardens. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  unburnt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  loon- 
gees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  of  turbans. 

The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district 
of  Li'ia.  Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afghan  aspect.  The  mighty  snow-covered 
mountains  of  that  country  appear  in  the  distance ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  people  affect  the 
Persian  language  and  manners;  and  tlie  farm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  tliat 
superior  neatness,  and  those  almost  European  motles  of  management,  which  characterise  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  The  territory  at  all  remote  from  tlie  river  is  little  better  than 
a  desert.  The  chief  raises  a  revenue  of  500,000  rupees.  His  armed  force  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Leia  being  a  poor  village,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  is  at  Bukhur,  a  flourishing  little  town  near  the  Indus. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Afghan. 
It  consists  of  Jauts,  the  race  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of 
colonists  fr-.m  Beloochistan :  thcbe  people  ore  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  intermixture 
of  Hindoos,  wiiich  is  greater  in  the  more  easterly  tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  leading 
race.  Camels  are  extensively  employed  for  the  purpose  of  travelling  over  the  vast  bordering 
deserts. 

The  lower  Indus,  after  receiving  by  one  channel  the  united  waters  of  the  five  rivers  of 
the  Punjab,  flows  for  a  great  space  through  a  region  which,  beyo.id  its  immediate  banks,  is 
almost  entirely  desert.  Its  character,  however,  changes  when  separating  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest :  it  forms  a  delta  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
that  of  Egypt  Tiiis  delta,  with  ^  considerable  extent  of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  maintained  in  a  pacific  pos- 
ture under  the  sway  of  the  Mogul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundated  erritory  was  kept  in  high 
cultivation,  and  yielded  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tattah,  the 
ancient  Pattala,  situated  on  the  western  branch,  was  then  one  of  tliu  greatest  of  Oriental 
emporia.  Enjoying  a  free  navigation  for  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  far  ag  Lahore,  it 
became  the  grand  medium  by  which  tlie  products  of  Western  India  and  Afgliiinistan  wore 
exchanged  for  those  of  Malabar  nnd  Cororaandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One  of  the  chief 
materials  of  trade  was  afforded  by  its  own  manuflicturcs  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  the 
time  of  Nadir,  are  said  to  have  omplnyod  40,000  weavers.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  however,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
race,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied  the  neiglibouring  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  to  seize  upon 
the  government.  The  king  of  Cabul  atone  time  undertook  to  drive  thorn  out;  but  found 
the  task  so  difficult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a  tribute,  which,  however,  was 
paid  only  scantily,  when  extorted  by  tlie  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  the  frontier, 
and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  The  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  Sinde,  strangers 
to  all  arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  from  the  country  the  utmopt  present 
advantage  to  themselves.  In  racking  the  land  rents,  tiiey  have  broKon  up  all  the  old  tenures 
of  the  hu'-bnndman,  and  deprived  him  of  all  permanent  intere.st  hi  the  ground.  Protection 
being  no  longer  afforded  to  commerce  and  property,  the  European  nations  have  witinlrawn 
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the  important  factories  which  they  maintained  at  Tattali ;  and,  of  the  fleets  which  formerly 
navigated  the  Indua,  only  small  boats  are  seen  ascending  and  descending.  The  Ameers 
have  increased  the  desolation,  by  converting  large  tracts  of  the  finest  land  into  jungle,  with 
the  view  of  affording  the  amusement  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  add  a  spirit 
of  bigotry,  which  impels  them  to  relentless  persecution  against  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
religion.  The  consequence  of  this  misgovernment  has  been,  that  the  revenue,  which  amount- 
ed at  one  time  to  eighty  lacs  of  rupees,  sank  in  1813  to  sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Burncs, 
in  1827,  not  to  exceed  forty.  Yet  the  Ameers  are  supposed  to  have  amassed  a  considerable 
treasure.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  jewels,  which  they  studiously  collect,  and  obtain, 
often  at  easy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cabul  monarchy,  from  its  fallen  chiefs. 
Their  collection  of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  with  gems  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
extensivo  in  tlie  world. 

Tattaii,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two-thirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  does  not 
contain  above  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  ordinary  habi- 
tations, as  usual  in  India,  are  only  cottages  of  canes  and  mud.  Tlie  old  English  factory  is 
stdl  the  best  house  in  the  place.  On  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  are  an  amazing 
number  of  tombs,  some  of  tiiem  very  splendid ;  but  the  mosques  and  pagodas  are  in  a  great 
measure  going  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tattah  is  hastened  by  the  transferpnce  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Hyderabad.  This  place  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  n.1^3  from  the  Indus, 
on  a  branch  called  the  Fulalee,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  an  island.  There  arc  some  manu- 
factures of  arms  and  leather ;  but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tattah,  it 
scarcely  equals  the  present  magnitude  of  that  city. 

The  sea-coast  of  the  Indian  delta,  in  consequence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  salt 
water,  presents  a  desert  of  flat  and  marnhy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  of  Egypt  whicii 
immediately  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  this  river  is  Curachee, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Sinde,  and  which,  firom  that  circumstance,  still  retains  some  commercial 
importance.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000  people,  among  whoni  the  Hindoos  are 
the  most  active  and  industrious. 

In  making  a  circuit  of  the  Ganges,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  intermediate 
space  of  great  extent,  not  traversed  by  these  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributaries.  Tliis 
forms  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  or  Agiinere,  a  rude,  mountainous  tract,  whicli  has  scarcely 
been  subdued  by  any  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  that  remarka- 
ble military  race  called  Rajpoots,  who  pre.-ent,  both  in  figure  and  character,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other  Hindoos.  They  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  athletic ;  all  their  habits  are  rude, 
and  their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approached  at  several  points  to  within 
less  tlian  a  hundred  miles  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  they  never  rniikod 
even  as  regular  tributaries  of  that  empire.  It  w.s  by  pensions  only  that  they  were  induced 
to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  tlius  a  succession  of  hereditary 
power,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered 
of  higher  birth  than  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Maiiratta  chiefs,  thougli.  far  superior 
in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  form  family  alliances  with  them.  They  are  by  no  means 
a  degraded  and  enslavetl  race,  like  most  other  Hindoos ;  they  have  rahtores,  or  nobles,  of 
different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovereign  merely  fealty  and  military  service,  and  are  nearly 
as  independent  as  the  chieftains  in  feudal  Europe.  Though  turbulent  and  violent,  they  are 
considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  scarcely 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  the  female  sex  in  that  degraded 
state  too  general  over  India.  The  Rajpoot  ladies  arc  well  informed,  and  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
Vet  they  are  guilty  of  a  dreadful  enormity,  that  of  infanticide ;  many  of  the  female  children 
being  murdered  in  the  moment  of  birth :  but  this  is  said  to  be  prompted  by  a  preposterous 
pride,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages  suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  even 
by  c  consideration  of  the  enormous  expense  wiiich  it  is  supposed  necessary  to  incur  in  the 
nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made  on  these  occasions,  that  a  year's 
income  of  the  state  is  considered  as  a  moderate  amount.  The  only  populous  and  powerful 
tract  of  this  province  is  that  reaching  from  Agra  to  Guzerat,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Chumbul.  The  country  here  does  not  present  the  same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  else- 
where :  it  is  traversed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of  the  AravuUi,  on  each  side  of  which 
extend  fine  and  fruitful  valleys.  It  thus  unites  great  military  strength  with  considerable 
fertility. 

Ajmeer,  the  capital  of  this  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  is  not  h  ;ld  by  its 
native  chiefs.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  For  600  years  it 
has  been  a  fiivourite  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  the  tomb  of  a  great 
saint,  who  is  venerated  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Eleven  hundred  attendant  priests  are  main- 
tained by  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  city  has  still  a  handsome  palace,  which 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  pocr  and  in  decay. 
The  fort,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  but  witliin  it  is 
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on  ancient  temple,  which  Colonel  Tod  considers  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of 
Hindoo  architocturc.     The  suirounding  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

Tlie  principal  Ilnjpoot  chiefs  are  those  of  Marwar,  Mcwar,  and  Jyepoor  or  Jyenngur. 
Tiie  first  is  the  most  powerful :  the  rajah's  territories  extend  along  the  western  border  of 
the  AravuUi,  passing  gradually  into  tlie  desert.  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefs  aro 
brave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  present  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India, 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  though  owning  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 
Mowar  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  valley,  exten(  ing  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aravulli.  Its 
Rana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  His  power,  however, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  being  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mahrattas,  has  been  exposed  to  drcadfijl  devastations  from 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strength ;  being  enclosed, 
as  well  as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  can 
only  be  entered  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  The  palace  of  Oodipoor,  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid  ;  and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  onother 
lake,  presents  almost  a  magic  scene.  Cliittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  con- 
tains extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  132  feet 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  objects  of 
the  native  mythology,  lias  been  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art.  Jyepoor 
is  the  most  easterly  and  the  most  fertile  of  these  principalities.  It  is  even  supposed  that, 
with  a  better  government  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a  revenue  of  120  lacs  of 
rupees,  about  1,.500,000Z.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  hand.some  city,  con- 
sidered the  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.  Tlie  fortified  palace  of  Umecr,  built 
by  one  of  the  rajahs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior  to  Windsor. 

The  principalities  now  described  are  all  arranged  along  the  frontier  of  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Malwa  and  Agra.  As  we  recede  thence  towards  the  Indus,  we  enter  a  vast  and 
trackless  desert  of  sand,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  India  an  aspect  resembling  tliat  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Elpliinstone,  in  his  route  from  Delhi  to  Cabul,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it.  The  country  of  the  Slickbawuttee,  a  rude  predatory  trilio,  commencing 
1(K)  miles  from  the  first-uientionod  capital,  was  interspersed  witii  cultivated  spots  and  the 
sands  were  sprinkled  with  tufts  of  long  grass,  and  of  a  green  plant  called  phoke  ;  and  there 
were  towns  of  considcralilo  magnitude.  In  tlie  next  territory  of  Bikaneor,  verdure  was 
found  only  on  detached  spots,  like  the  African  oases.  The  traveller,  however,  was  always 
refreshed  with  tine  water-melons,  the  most  juicy  of  fruits,  which  grow  witli  their  roots  in 
the  sand.  The  last  hundred  miles,  between  Pujul  and  Balwulpoor,  presented  a  total  absenri' 
of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  tiie  li'et 
like  a  board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  jwrtion  of  Ajmeer  contains  two  chiefs  of  considerable 
power,  those  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jesselmere.  Bikaneor  is  populous,  and  iis  walls  and 
towers  present  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The 
dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Jesselmere  have  been  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  thut 
he  reigns  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts;  and  tliiit 
the  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Ilindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
Mogul,  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  his  power. 

To  the  snutli  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmeer,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  its 
sea-coast,  is  the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
The  sterility  here  is  but  partially  mitigated,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  called  Jharejah.'!,  subject  to  chiefs  who  boast  of  never  having  been  conquered. 
Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  they  take  advantage  of  their  extensive  sea-coast  to  carry  on 
a  system  of  piracy,  for  which  considerable  scope  is  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  Malabar. 
If  is  remarkable,  that  the  population,  though  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  con- 
quest or  compulsion,  to  the  Alahometan  religion.  They  practise  infanticide  to  an  excess 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  the  whole  of  the  female  children  having  long  boon  sacrificed,  lie- 
cause  peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them  altogether  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  suitable  marriages  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government,  in  a 
late  treaty  by  which  they  exteii<lod  their  protection  to  the  chiefs  of  this  district,  exacted  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  discontinue  this  criminal  system ;  but  Mr.  Burnes  suspects,  from 
the  small  number  of  female  children  that  make  their  appearance,  that  it  is  still  extensively 
practised  in  the  interior  of  palaces  and  castles. 

On  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  tlio  province 
of  Guzerat,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  variety  both  of  its  aspect  and  popula- 
tion. It  has  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emp<iria  as  flourish- 
ing, as  any  in  India  or  in  the  world.  Yet  other  tracts  present  the  same  rude  and  arid 
aspect,  and  are  filled  with  the  siime  wild  and  predatory  races,  as  the  desert  provinces  ad- 
joining. The  Gulf  of  Cambiiy,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indented,  aflbrds  very  large  scope 
both  for  commerce  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  an  unexampled  variety  of 
castes  and  races.    Among  these,  a  number  who,  under  tlie  names  of  Bheels,  Callics,  Coo- 
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lees,  and  Grassias,  occupy  the  ruder  tracts  in  the  interior,  despise  all  a  icti  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  subsist  cliiefly  by  preying  on  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  I'l-j  unfrequented 
shores,  also,  of  the  guHs  of  C&mbay  and  Cutch  contain  tlie  holils  of  many  dosporute  pirates. 
Guzerat  has  received  the  remnants  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  Magiiins,  or 
ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  tlic  appellation  of  Parsees.  'i'hey  arc  a 
pcttcoable,  industrious,  well-disposed  people,  to  whom  the  province  is  indebted  for  much  of 
Its  commercial  prosperity.  Sural  numbers  from  17,000  to  18,000,  among  whom  are  some 
of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient  reverence  for  fire,  manifested  by 
a  peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it;  and  also  the  strange  custom  of  exposing  their  dead 
in  handsome  open  tombs,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  with  which  tlioir  cemeteries  are 
always  crowded.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mobids  and  behdeen,  clergy  and 
laity,  who  are  allowed  only  under  narrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The 
female  sex  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  male  than  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  ore  dis- 
tinguished by  propriety  of  conduct  The  religious  sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  very 
nutnerous  in  Guzerat. 

The  pride  of  Gnzerat  is  in  its  cities.  Sural,  at  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  llio  greatest 
emporium  of  Indin,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  The  population  is 
usually*  though  periiaps  with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  000,000.  It  has  sufTered  by  llie 
desolation  which  has  overtaken  many  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  by  the  British  having 
established  the  chief  seal  of  their  commerce  at  Bombay.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stufi's ;  while  it  exports  also  the  fabrics  of 
other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  even  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Taptee, 
Nerbuddah,  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  it  introtluces  foreign  commodities  of  every  description 
into  central  and  western  India.  It  contains  many  houses  liandsomely  built  of  stone,  but 
intermixed  with  those  wretched  cottages  of  reeds  and  nmd  which  tbrm  everywhere  the 
habitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Sural  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hos- 
pitals for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted  sacred.  Ahmedabad,  the  political 
capital  of  Guzerat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Cambay,  its  port,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  though  niucli  decayed  since 
the  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  government.  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring  districts  a  tribe  of  itinerant  poets, 
minstrels,  and  musicians.  Baroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of  Barygaza,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  this  coaf ' .  is  described  by  Heber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  tliough  situated 
in  a  delightfiji  country,  and  carrying  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  now  the  capital 
of  the  Gwickwar,  the  principal  native  chief,  is  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwaraca,  an 
ancient  and  sacred  city,  and  Pultun  Sumnant,  whose  temple,  the  richest  in  India,  was 
destroyed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  are  now  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract.  Diu,  .situated  on  an  island  off  this  coast,  has 
lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered  by  llie  Portuguese. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Central  India ;  with  the  Deccan. 

On  leaving  Guzerat,  we  ascend  into  the  high  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  seat  of  its 
powerful  and  refractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  flice  of  the  still  more  overv/helming  powor  of  Britain,  a  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence. This  character  applies  peculiarly  to  the  province  of  Malvva,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  which  the  Nerbuddah  flows 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the  groat  southern 
peninsula,  separates  llindostan  Proper  from  what  is  called  the  Deccan.  According  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  this  tabl(>-lan(l  is  "  in  general  open,  and  higldy  cultivated,  varied  with  small 
conical  and  tablo-crowni'd  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  small 
streams,  and  favoured  with  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to  the 
health  of  man,  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxuries."  T.hough  considerably 
above  the  general  level  of  India,  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though  generally  of  little  depth,  is  not  surpassed 
in  fertility  by  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  .striking  natur' '  feature  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west,  sepnrates  what  is  reckoned  Malwa 
Proper  from  Nemaur,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbuddah.  The  declivity  of  the  Malwa  side  is 
small,  but  on  the  other  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent.  The  Nerbuddali  rises  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Gundwana,  close  to  the  same 
spot  which  gives  rise  to  the  Soano.  Its  course  is  almost  due  west,  parallel  to  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  the  southern  waters;  and  continues  altogether  for  about 
700  miles.  It  is  not,  however,  navigable  even  •'"or  bfjats  above  100  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows. 

The  liistiiry  of  .Malwa  has  lieen  eventful,  its  strong  |)osition  having  rendered  it  often  the 
seat  of  iwwerful,  and  even  conquering  governments.    The  exploits  of  Vicrainaditya,  ono 
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of  its  early  Hindoo  kings,  are  much  celebrated  in  Hindoo  lore,  though  in  a  very  indistinct 
and  fabulous  manner.  Even  nflcr  the  Maiiometan  invasion,  Malwa  had  Moslem  rulers, 
among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljce  was  pre-eminent ;  by  him  it  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
of  power.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mahrattas,  amid  the  decline  of  Mogul  sway,  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independence,  they  were  received 
witii  open  arms  in  Malwa,  which  had  always  remained  strongly  attached  to  native  ideas 
and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  who 
thence  spread  their  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  tiie  course  of  these  struggles,  a  complete 
ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  founders  of  which  rose 
from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  officers  of  the  Peishwr,,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Mahratta  government,  they  soon  became  his  masters,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  entirely  crusiiing  his  power  by  the  interference  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  her 
armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  these  chiefs  was  humbled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  nnd  Candoisli,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and  dependent  state.  In 
1817,  however,  when  the  bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  the  name  of  Pindarees,  placed 
the  British  government  in  alarm,  the  Mahratta  states  manifested  a  general  disposition  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among  the  chiefs  of  Malwa,  how- 
ever, only  the  Holkar  fumily  openly  declared  themselves.  As  they  were  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortresses  taken,  Britain  then  dictated 
the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  established  a  subsidiary  force  in  Malwa,  and  placed  the  capital 
and  tlie  heir  of  the  house  within  hT  tutelage.  Scindia,  on  account  of  some  very  suspicious 
movements  made  by  him,  was  also  obliged  to  receive  a  British  garrison  within  his  strong 
fort  of  Assoerghur.  His  force  now  consists  of  about  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while 
that  of  Holkar  is  reduced  to  less  than  5000. 

The  population  of  Malwa  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  rej,.:'d  to  the 
territories  of  Holkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  some  dependent  chiefs,  were  found 
to  contain  in  Mu'wa  Proper  034,732;  in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A  comparison  with  the  extent, 
gave  ninety-eight  to  the  square  mile ;  which  might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  the  whole  region.  A  remorkably  small  proportion  profess  the  Mahometan  faith; 
in  some  of  the  towns,  not  a  twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  converted  Hindoos, 
who,  as  they  still  cling  to  their  original  rites,  are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  orthodox 
Mussulman.  The  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British,  was  entirely  over-run  by 
))rofessional  robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheels  on  the  Guzerat 
frontier,  who  btiast  of  an  insient  and  venerable  origin,  both  to  tliemselves  and  their  calling, 
there  is  a  numerous  class  .i.Iled  Grassias,  consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven 
out  by  more  [wwerful  neighbours,  but  who,  mustering  round  them  a  few  followers,  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  plnmler  a  portion  of  their  former  state.  ^Vith  them  the  British  mediated  an 
agreement  that  tlioy  should  relinquish  this  turbulent  system,  on  receiving  a  revenue  or  com- 
pensation from  tiic  lands  on  which  they  had  any  claim. 

Trade  and  every  branch  of  industry  had  s\mk  to  a  very  low  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  system  of  jirodatory  warfare  of  which  3Ialwa  had  been  tlie  theatre.  A  caravan 
of  merchants  resembled  a  military  cx|)cdition,  rntjuiring  the  escort  of  a  large  boily  of  troops; 
and  even  tliis  i)recaution  did  not  ensure  its  safety.  Tiie  territories  of  the  different  cliiefs, 
also,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  an  exaction  of  hostages, 
tolls,  and  custoniiJ,  almost  at  every  step.  Tlinsn  evils  have  been  in  some  degree  counter- 
acted by  a  remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  wliich  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hard- 
ships and  charges.  The  insurers  maintain  a  large  hotly  of  troops;  and,  by  an  understanding 
with  the  princes  and  those  concerned  in  lc\ying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable 
profits.  Tiio  staple  article  of  export  is  opium,  to  the  extent  of  6500  maunds,  of  which  the 
price  has  lately  boon  upwards  of  60Z.  per  maund;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances; 
and'  the  future  average  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25Z.  Cloths  of  superior  quality,  produced 
at  Chandcrce  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India ;  and  thougii  their 
fabric  Ims  been  interrupted  by  recent  anarchy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pro- 
duces a  valuable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  are  silks,  chintzes,  and  other 
fine  manufactures,  with  British  woollens;  which  Inst,  however,  are  used  not  ls  apparel,  but 
for  trappings  and  ornaments.  These,  being  all  articles  of  luxury,  have  been  materially  di- 
minished by  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  but  may  augment,  if  it  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace. 

Among  tlio  cities  of  Malwa,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important,  is  Onjein.  It 
is  situated  alK)ut  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  Sepra,  a  small  river  tributary 
to  the  Chumbul.  Oojein  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Puranas ;  and  the 
Hindoo  gftogrnphors  have  even  fixed  on  it  as  their  first  meridian.  Under  the  name  of 
Ozeiie,  it  i.s  mentioned  ns  a  great  interior  capital  by  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Periplug. 
The  luotliM-ii  town  stands  at  some  distance  frcin  thi.'  old  site,  wliich  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
change  in  the  channel  f"f  the  river.  Of  late  years  it  derived  great  additional  lustre  from 
being  chosen  by  Scindia  for  his  capital ;  end  \\»  ci"  cuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  witli  o  crowded 
poiiuliitioii ;  but  lie  has  now  quitted  it  for  Gwalior.   A  large  proportion  coiisists  of  MaJioniot- 
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ana,  wlio  Imve  built  four  hnndsomo  mosques.  Imlore,  the  capital  of  the  Ilolkars,  is  a  modern 
place,  raiged  from  a  village  by  the  PrincesB  Alia  Bhyo,  the  most  illustrious  ruler  of  that  race. 
As  a  capital,  it  is  still  not  of  very  great  magnitude.  Dhar,  the  ancient  Dharanuggur,  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiipiity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  most  flourishing  capi- 
tal. Though  not  occupying  above  a  fourth  of  its  Ibrmcr  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  an 
independent  rajah,  Rumchundcr  Picar,  who  reigns  over  a  very  fertile  district,  yielding  him 
a  revenue  of  12.'J,(K)0  rupees.  Nemaur,  a  rich  pastoral  district,  composed  of  the  valley  of 
tiic  Nerbuddah,  has  for  its  capitul  Mheysir,  ph.'asantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  t.ho 
river,  and  raised  to  its  present  rank  by  Alia  Bliye,  who  made  it  her  residence,  and  adorned 
it  with  II  number  of  beautiful  toinplos.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtio,  bordering  on  Ajmeer, 
Kotah  has  been  raised  by  its  present  rajah,  Halim  8ingh,  to  be  one  of  the  mast  opulent  and 
beautiful  cities  of  Malwa.  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  at  once  pnident  and  vigorous,  haa 
rescued  hi^ii  and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desolated 
oentrtil  India,  nnd  has  cmiverted  his  little  principality  into  the  most  effective  and  flourishing 
of  its  states,  llo  maintains  a  well  disciplined  army  of  ii'},000  men,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  of 
■1,7()(I,'MH)  Viipces.  Noiii  Kntali,  at  Barolli  and  Jlinlrapatun,  Colonel  Tod  discovered  temples, 
which,  '.'■)  tjjii  bf.Hitiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  those  found  in  any  other 
piirt  df  L>(iia.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a  great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopal,  a  town  situated 
or  a  lake  unon  the  inunediate  frontier  or  Gundwana,  is  the  capital  of  a  riijah,  who  reigns 
o.  f  in  ^[i.jv -n,  jimgly,  but  in  many  places  fertile  tract.  This  prince,  after  suffering  .se- 
ver-iv  I'l  I)  m  uiietjual  contest  with  Scindia,  has  had  his  jwwer  and  territory  augmented  by 
the  I'ti'  '-.dship  of  Britain.  He  now  mnintnins  an  army  of  0000  troops,  with  180  guns,  and 
drav.  s  ;i  revenue  of  )MMI,0<K)  rupees.  Rath  is  the  name  given  to  a  wild,  hilly,  and  wooded 
dislri'.'..  Ixadering  on  (Jiizerat.  It  is  occupied  by  Blieels,  and  a  number  of  petty  predatory 
jir'  •'  «,  who  has  each  his  little  capital ;  but  it  contains  no  city  of  magnitude.  Bagur  and 
Kantul  iw  'istricts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmeer.  This  range 
of  te;rii  j;y  <,.ncoals  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  numerous  monumeiUs  of  an- 
iKid.ly,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Bang,  in 
Rail).  A  few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  of  the 
;;lory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Maliommcd  Khiljee,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 
j^.rosperity  of  .Mitlwa,  attained  a  magnificence  never  equalled  by  any  other  capital  of  central 
India.  Like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fortified  district  than  a  mere  city ; 
being  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  ond  enclosing  12,650  acres.  It  occupied  the  crest 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  rugged  natural  ravine,  which 
a  strong  interior  wall  reudcri^d  almost  inaccessible  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  lefl  of  this 
noble  city  but  a  sniiill  tort,  frequented  by  religious  mendicants,  and  some  fragments  of  tombs 
and  palaces,  sufficient,  however,  to  attest  its  departed  grandeur.  The  ancient  city  of  Woon, 
in  Malwa,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  H))londid  architectural  remains. 

Aller  passing  the  Nerbuddah  coI.^mcnpc^s  the  division  of  India  called  the  Dccrnii,  a  largo 
e.xpanse  of  territory,  tilling  all  the  broadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  has  its 
vertex  at  Cape  Comorin,  while  its  base  is  formed  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line  continued 
from  that  river  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  composes  a  tjible-liind  of  some  elevation, 
though  interior  to  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  other.  It  thus  enjoys  a  happier 
climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  than  can  be  attained  without  inundation,  on 
the  lev<!l  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  second,  indeed,  to  those 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  but  still  great  and  sacred  streams:  the  Kri.shna,  or  Kisfna.  and  the 
Godavery,  which  both  rise  in  the  Westrn  Ghauts,  and  flow  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  has  a 
course  of  about  6.50  miles,  the  latter  of  ilwut  HiM).  The  Deccan,  separated  from  Tlindostan 
Proper  by  a  considerable  space,  and  by  si  ong  n  rvml  barriers,  v;as  never  reduced  by  foreign 
invaders  to  nearly  the  same  entire  sublo'  tion.  'I'lio  Mog;il  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy, 
scarcely  held  Viy,ia]xx)r  and  Golconda  in  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  as  the  strength  of 
Unit  empire  was  shaken,  the  Mahmttas fioiored  from  it  the  priii(.w|)al Dcccaneo  provinces,  and 
pursued  beyoiul  those  boundaries  their  cnveer  of  con(;uest  and  ravage. 

Candeish,  or  Khnndeish,  a  long  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  military  country  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely 
stud<led  with  that  species  of  fortress,  seemingly  formed  by  nature  to  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable. Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a  plain  on 
their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become  impregnable  alike  to  sap, 
artillery,  and  assault;  and  yield  oi.ly  to  the  influence  of  panic  or  famine.  In  the  lust  cam- 
paign, before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  by 
the  total  rout  of  the  Ilolkar  forces  at  Mehidpoor;  and  the  different  killudars  or  governors 
s<juglit  littb,  more  than  to  make  a  decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  (Jaiideish  has  a  sur- 
face thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  generally,  a  mountainous  territory;  many  parts  of  it  are  capa- 
ble of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwiliistanding  the  lote  scenes  of  war  and  devastation,  are 
rendered  surprisingly  productive.     Besides  the  bounding  stream  of  the  Nerbuddah,  this  pru- 
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vince  is  traversed  by  the  Taptee  or  Tuptee,  which,  falling  into  the  sea  at  Sunt,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles,  would  afford,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  for  commerce. 

The  most  important  among  the  forta  of  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  Scin- 
dia,  is  Asscerghur.  A  perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kind  common  in  this  part  of  India,  rises 
above  its  surrounding  bed  of  small  hills.  On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible ;  and 
there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls,  which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  natural  rocky  barrier.  In  the  la<it  war,  neither  the  supplies  nor  the  defences  were  tbund 
to  answer  expectation.  The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravme  and  jungle,  dreadfully  infested 
with  tigers.  Malligaum  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aurungabad,  to  which  some  consider  it  as  be- 
longing ;  but  the  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considars  it  as  the  key  of  Candeish, 
antfreporta  an  Indian  proverb,  "Get  but  possession  of  Malligauin,  and  you  have  Candeish  by 
the  nose."  It  u  a  solitary  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain ; 
but  its  strength  seems  less  due  to  natural  position,  than  to  its  lofty  walls,  the  succession  of 
exterior  works,  and  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the  opproach.  It  stood  a  month's 
hard  siege  by  the  Rrilish  in  the  last  campaign.  If  Malligaum  owes  so  much  to  art,  nature 
has  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  Unkio  Tunkie.  A  more  complete  specimen  of 
natural  fortification  seems  scarcely  to  exist.  On  every  side  the  perpendicular  wall  rises  to 
the  height  of  l.'M)  to  2(H)  feet,  enclosing  on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  Tho 
ascent  is  by  fliglits  of  stops  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways. 
It  has  copious  magazines,  granaries,  armouries,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting 
bombardment  at  dcliaiice.  It  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  determination  of  the  rajah  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  that  the  attack  of  the  British,  on  the  ."Jth  of  April,  1«18,  was  im- 
mediately successful,  and  their  flag  was  seen  "waving  on  the  lofty  and  beautiful  battlements 
of  linkie."  Trimbuck,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  a  tremendous  and  wonderful  hill-fort,  impreg- 
nable to  any  army  or  artillery,  however  numerous.  It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base, 
and  about  four  round  its  upper  surface.  The  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  200  almost  perpendicu- 
lar steps ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  clangor,  to  look  back  on  the  perilous  steep  of  000  or 
700  feet  beneath.  From  the  top  of  this  hill  descends,  tiilling  drop  by  drop,  the  rill  which 
forms  the  source  of  the  great  Godavery.  In  crossing  tiio  Tuptee,  the  English  troops  almost 
unexpectedly  came  upon  Taliiair,  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to 
the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  cither  by  the  river  or  a  deep  ravine.  Burhaunpoor,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Candeish,  is  still  a  largo  city,  strengthened  by  a  fort  which,  however, 
has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.  The  city  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Mahometan  sect  called  Bohralis,  whoso  habits  are  very  commercial,  and 
of  whom  6000  reside  in  Surat. 

Directly  south  from  Candeish,  and  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  stretch  the 
large  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor,  containing  the  original  seats  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a  great  similarity  in  their  general  aspect;  the  surface  being  rugged, 
irregular,  and  among  the  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  watered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  It  supports,  accordingly,  a  population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6,000,000,  and  in  Bejapoor  at 
7,000,000.  These  two  provinces  are  strong  in  a  military  sense;  containing  many  natural 
fortresses,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  Candeish.  They  have 
never  been  subject,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  general  government  of  Hindostan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  native  governments,  Adil  Shah,  in  1489,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Bejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  Viziapoor,  which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
till  the  year  1689,  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  conquest  been  completed,  when  the  Mahratta  power  arose,  which  disputed  the  conquests 
of  that  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  successors  from  all  this  part  of  India.  Poonah 
then  became  the  resiuence  of  the  Peishwa,  and  the  chief  nominal  seat  of  Mahratta  sove- 
reignty ;  though  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
seat  of  that  power  to  tlie  more  northern  provinces. 

Poonah,  thus  become  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  most  splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  possessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  coi;ld  en- 
able them  to  indulge  the  Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally destined  raiiior  for  a  camp  than  a  city ;  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacy,  nearly  .')()0,000  have  mustered  in  and  around  it.  The  fixed  population  does  not 
exceed  100,000.  It  resembles  a  huge  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed.  For  resist- 
ing the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  frames :  they  are 
painted  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  The  markets  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind.  .  Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Satara,  a  hill-fort,  obout  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  after  being  long  the  state  prison  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became  the  nominal  capital, 
since  Britain  deposed  the  Pcisluva,  and  rustored  the  ancient  head  of  tlio  confederacy  to 
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milea  in  circnnifercuce,  and  containing  nuincrouH  ga.rilenti,  nioMiuoH,  and  palaceH,  The  great 
mosciue  of  Adil  Hliah,  which  cost  7()(),(KKW.,  and  occupied  fliiOO  men  for  thirty-sovcn  years, 
is  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  tort,  with  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  u  largo 
plain,  now  presents  a  district  covered  by  ruins,  inters|)ersed  with  several  detached  towns, 
the  population  of  which  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurungabud  and  Dowlat^tbad  tbrni  two 
great  ancient  capitals,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  originally  called  Deo- 
ghir,  is  the  most  ancient;  and  hi  the  fourteenth  century  Mahomet  III.  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  render  it  the  generol  capital  of  llindostun.  It  is  very  strongly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  and,  being  well  fortified,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  tiie  Deccan.  Till  the  Mogul  con- 
quest, it  gave  name  to  the  province ;  but  Aurengzebe  conferred  the  ibrnier  appellation  (Au- 
rungabad)  on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gurka,  wliich  he  soon  made  the  capital  of  the 
Deccan.  Roth  cities  are  still  populous,  and  contain  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  At 
present,  they  form  part  of  tlie  domiiiluns  of  the  Nizam.  Ahmednuggur,  once  the  capital 
of  another  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a  considerable  city,  is  now  included  in  the  British 
territory. 

Near  Dowlatabad  are  found  the  wonders  of  Ellora,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and  sur- 
prising monuments  of  iiucient  Hindoo  architecture.  They  consist  of  an  entire  hill,  excavated 
mto  a  range  of  highly  sculptured  and  ornamented  temples.  "  The  number  and  magnificonco 
of  the  subterranean  temples,"  says  Mr.  J']rskino,  "  the  extent  and  lolliness  of  some,  the 
endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  tracery, 
highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  statues, 
astonish  but  distract  the  mind."  It  appeared  truly  wonderful  "that  such  prodigious  effort-s 
of  labour  and  skill  should  remain,  from  tiiii(>s  certainly  not  barbarous,  without  a  trace  to  tell 
us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  |K)puluus  and  jMnverful  nation  by  which 
they  were  completed."  The  courts  of  Iiidrn,  of  Juggernaut,  of  Purasu  Kama,  the  Doomar 
Ijcyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavations.  But 
the  greatest  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the  one  called  Kfylas  or  ])aradise,  consisting 
of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  from  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  1(H)  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  ill  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mythological 
sculptures. 

The  interior  of  the  Deccan,  to  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Ilydrabad,  Nan- 
dere,  Boeder,  and  the  greater  part  of  Berar,  com[K)ses  a  large  surviving  fragment  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  This  oificer,  at  first  a  mere  viceroy, 
took  advantage,  like  others,  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  to  assume  independence.  Having 
connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  he  was  enriched  with  the  sjioils  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  and  finally  obtained  a  territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length  by  200  in 
breadth,  and  containing  more  than  H,0(K),0(K)  inhabitants.  Though  allowed,  however,  to 
carry  on  the  internal  government,  he  's  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  as  to  all  his 
foreign  relations ;  and  a  subsidiary,  or,  more  properly,  a  ruling,  force  is  constantly  stationed 
in  his  capital.  So  irksome,  it  is  suspected,  docs  the  Nizam  feel  this  protection,  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined,  in  the  last  war,  to  join  the  Mahratta  confederacy ;  but,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  intention,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  deterred  him  from  open  hostilities. 
The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a  table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  less  lotly  than 
those  of  tlie  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  spots,  particularly  in  the  small  province 
of  Nandere,  extending  along  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  more  southerly  one  of  Boeder.  It 
benefits  little  by  its  exemption  from  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  oppressed 
and  misgoverned  districts  in  India,  without  wealth  or  population  adequate  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  no  flourishing  nianiifacturos,  and  tiio  import  of  Euro^iean  goods  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  a^OOO?. 

Hydraliad,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present 
capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurungabad  having  attracted 
to  it  a  population  of  about  120,000.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  convert  it  into  a  military  position.  Though  not 
a  fine  city,  Ilydrabad  contains  some  handsome  mos(iues;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mogul  jiomp.  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the  ceiling 
with  tine  clotlis,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  by 
European  enibassios. 

About  six  miles  from  Hydrabad  is  Golconda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  has 
a  splendid  name  in  Europe,  from  its  diamond  mines  in  the  subject  district  in  Gundwana.  It 
is  situated  on  a  high  rock,  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
be  impregnable.    No  European  has  ever  been  admitted.    The  vicinity  is  adorned  witli  a 
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number  of  splendid  tnnilis.  VViiriingnJ,  aliout  iitly  .nilcs  from  Ilydnibnd,  presenlH  only  Iho 
ruins  of  the  ancient  nietropoli£  f  Tflingaiia,  wl'.i'U  thnt  iinnip,  now  only  applied  to  u  Inn- 
piioge,  designated  a  large  extent  of  eastern  an-.i  central  India.  Nandere  and  Rceder,  copiliilH 
of  their  respective  provinces,  are  lioth  fortiiied  towns,  but  not  of  remorkablo  nxtent,  Of 
Becder,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  its  vicinity  are  spoken  fho  three  languages  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south;  the  Telinga,  the  Mahratta,  and  (^inara.  The  most  northerly  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  Nixam  consists  of  that  largest  (mrt  of  Berar,  of  which  Klli('li|K)or  is  the  cniiitiil. 
The  province  is  high,  rude,  and  in  general  ini|>erfectly  cultivated,  though  its  bullocks  aro 
reckoned  the  best  in  Iliiidostan. 

Tlio  eastern  portion  of  Berar,  with  tho  greater  part  of  tho  nigged  border  prnvinen  of 
(iiindwana,  forms  tiie  domain  of  the  rajah  of  Nngpoor,  or  of  Berar,  chief  of  what  nri'  called 
tlio  EoBtern  Mahrattaa,  Ilagojeo  Bhoonslah,  tho  founder  of  this  dynasty,  Ixjiists  a  higher 
descent  than  the  I'eishwa,  though  ho  began  bis  career  only  as  an  officer  under  thnt  imrsoii- 
age.  In  IHOa,  he  joined  Sciiwlia  against  Britain ;  but  tho  signal  successes  gained  by  (leiioral 
Welleslcy  obligeA  him  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  the  district  of  C'uttack  in 
Orissa,  and  a  great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rajah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  of 
tho  cammiign,  lulled  the  British  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity;  but  on  tlm 
liTtli  of  November  the  Arabs  in  his  service  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  corps  slatiimod  at 
Nagpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great  loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  (|uit  the 
place.  The  rajah  then  offered  a  semblance  of  submission ;  but  soon  atlerwnrds  seized  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted  him 
into  an  exile  and  a  fiigitivc.  The  British  placed  on  tho  throne  his  son,  a  youth ;  but  arranged 
that  all  atliiirs  should  be  carried  on  by  a  regency,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their 
own  resident.  Nagpoor,  chief  among  the  cities  of  tho  rajah,  raised  from  a  village  by  Ragojee 
Bhoonslah,  contains  about  80,(MM)  inhabitants,  but  is  rncaiily  built,  and  jiossesses  no  great 
strength  as  a  fortress.  Tho  bulwark  of  the  territory  is  considered  to  be  Gawilghiir,  in  llcrnr. 
This  strong-hold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  impregnable,  till  1803,  when  it  yielded  in  a  few  (lays  to  llni 
army  of  (iencral  Wellnsley. 

Giindwaiia,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  poorest  and  rudest  province  of  Ilindostnn.  Ft 
is  mountainous,  ill-watered,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited;  it  was  conse(|uenlly 
almost  neglected  by  tiie  Mogul  iwteiitates,  and  left  to  the  (Joands,  its  almost  savage  na- 
tive possessors.  When  the  Mahrattas,  however,  established  a  government  at  Nag])oor, 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  at  all  valuable  or  cultivated,  and  the  floands 
were  driven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  from  whence  they  descend  only 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder. 

Orissa,  to  the  east  of  Gundwana,  occupies  tho  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Decoan,  from  tho 
Cnrnatic  to  Bengal.  The  interior,  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  (iliauls, 
is  still  more  rugged  than  Gundwana :  it  is  marshy,  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  a 
dangerous  malady,  called  the  hill-fever.  The  Oureas,  a  ♦rilic  of  fierce  and  rude  natives, 
inhabit  these  wild  recesses,  and  render  themselves  formidable  to  the  Mahrattas;  but  tlin 
influence  of  British  law  has  converted  them  into  peaceable  subjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  and  Kistna,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea ;  tho  first 
at  the  northern,  and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province. 

The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  of  Orissa  which  is  situated  between  the  Ghauts  and 
the  sea,  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  interior  regions  now  described :  it  ia 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  Ilindostan ;  equal  to  tho  Carnatic  in  fertility, 
and  superior  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  as  being  the  first  territory 
of  any  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  East  India  Company. 
The  French,  in  17.")0,  having  been  driven  from  Masulipatam,  I/jrd  Olive  obtained  from  tho 
Mogul  the  grant  of  the  territory;  and  the  Nizam,  thongli  then  in  actual  possession,  was  not 
in  a' condition  to  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  government  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  the  villages  being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  institutions;  but  the  power  of 
the  zemindar,  who,  at  the  first  occupation,  could  assemble  41,000  troops,  has  been  greatly 
broken.  Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  the  staple  manufacture,  the  finest  of  which  are  produced 
on  the  island  of  Nagur,  forming  tiie  delta  of  the  Godavery.  These  manufactures  aro  ox- 
]X)rted  to  Europe,  and  various  parts  of  the  East,  but  particularly  to  Persia,  where  tho 
demand  for  them  is  most  extensive.  The  Circars  are  five  in  number;  Guntoor,  Condapilly, 
Ellorc,  Rajamundry,  and  Cicacole :  Masulipatam  has  lately  been  considered  as  forming  a 
sixth. 

The  important  trade  of  this  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masulipatam,  a  largo  sea- 
port, with  the  best  harbour  in  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin.     More  than  half  of  its 
exports  are  to  Bassora,  the  rest  chiefly  to  Madras,  which  it  supplies  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  grain. 
Cuttack,  traversed  by  the  lower  Mahanuddy,  forms  an  extensive  district,  connecting  the 
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Circari  with  Dcnf^l.  It  m  in  innny  partj  fertile,  with  Fonin  tloiirishin);  iiiiiniifiiPturPH ;  stid 
it  8ii|>|)(irtM  a  po|iiilati<)ii  of  1,'.!(NMHN)  |N'(i|)Iu.  Cuttacic,  lli>>  nipitiii,  HitiiiiliMl  nn  a  liriMul 
cliHiiiicI  III'  tho  iMiihiiiiuddVi  in  ii  tuwii  of  iiii|Hjrtanco.  Rut  thf  iiiont  ri'iriiirkiihli'  <{i!-tr',-f  miuI 
pincii  IS  ill  tlie  holy  hiiKl  of  JuKi;<^riiiiut,  which  coiii|)riiii'M  a  circuit  of  fittt'i-ii  mile:,  uii'i  hiM 
iilruudy  licoii  (loMcrilicd  as  the  Mtraiii(e  and  horrible  scene  of  Indian  fiiniiticiHin  uii'l  mIhU 
atry. 

In  8tirvoyin(j  the  Western  Deccan,  wo  purposely  rnsorved  the  const,  which  displnys  a  cha- 
racter quite  diitbrunt  from  the  iiileriur.     It  contains  one  (rrund  feature,  JkuiilHiy  (,fii(.  <(:<().), 
,,y,  _    tho  wcHtern  capital  of  British  liiilia.     This 

"'"^  -*"«  ~'    city  is  situated  on  a  smnll  islnnd  cDiinocted 

iiy  nn  nrtiticial  cniisewny  with  the  Inrpcr  one 
of  Sulsettc.  It  coniiiiniids  a  Wuiitifiil  view 
over  a  lay,  divcrsilied  with  rocky  islets,  and 
crowned  by  a  back-|;rouiid  of  lolly  and  pic- 
turcsqilo  hills.  Tannn,  in  Hnlsette,  was  the 
ori);inal  settlement  of  tho  Portui;uc8o.  At- 
trncte<|  by  the  fine  harbour  of  Bombay,  they 
erected  a  smnll  fort  there ;  but  none  of  their 
establishments  on  this  coast  were  allowed  to 
rival  Goa.  In  1661,  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
Charles  II.,  as  part  of  Queen  Catherine's  por- 
tion ;  two  or  three  years  after,  a  settlement  wos  established,  and  in  1686  the  chief  scat  of 
English  trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Hurat.  Since  that  time,  Bombay,  notwithstanding 
considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constant  increase,  and  has 
become  tho  jjreat  emporium  of  western  India,  with  a  population  of  220,000.  Of  those, 
about  8000  are  Parseos,  the  most  wenllliy  of  tho  inhabitants,  and  by  whom  its  prosperity  is 
mainly  supported.  There  nrc  also  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  tiie  Hindoos  comprise  thrce-fourtlis  of  tho  whole.  Tho  presidency  of  Bombay  is 
not  of  tho  some  extent  with  those  on  tho  eastern  side  of  tho  empire,  being  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  great  holds  of  Mnhratta  power  in  the  Deccnn.  It  includes,  however,  Surnt,  Ba- 
roitch,  and  tho  finest  distiieta  of  Guzernt;  and  thus  comprehends  a  population  of  about 
6,2.J0,(KK).  Bombay  has  n  guvernor  ar.d  council,  subordinate  to  tho  supremo  government  at 
Calcutta.  It  contains  aldo  a  court  of  judicoture,  administered  by  n  single  judge,  with  the 
title  of  Recorder.  The  number  of  civil  servants  in  tho  establishment  amounted,  in  1811,  to 
seventy-four,  and  tho  apiK>iiit'non!H  of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,238/.  A  literary  society 
has  been  established  at  '{oiiiliay,  chielly  with  a  view  of  exploring  tho  learning,  history,  and 
antiquities  of  India.  The  comnmrco  direct  with  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the 
other  two  presidencies,  tho  ndjanent  territory  afibrding  few  of  the  staple  Indian  commodities. 
The  experts,  not  exceeding  2tK),000?.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articles,  collected 
from  ditierent  parts  of  India.  'I'he  Concan  and  Guzerat  supply  it  with  grain  and  provisions, 
and  the  lotter  with  fini'  nimiufnctures,  which  are  re-cx|)orted  to  every  part  of  the  Eost. 
Pepper  and  other  spices  are  drawn  fror-  Conara,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantity  from  Bengal. 
The  communication  with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire  furnishing  many  articles  suited  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives,  oiid  receiving  a  largo  supply  of  opium.  Tho  intercourse 
with  Cutcli,  Sinde,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  considerable.  The  total  imports,  in  1811-12, 
amounted  to  16,970,000  rupees,  and  the  exports  to  14,.550,000. 

The  vicinity  of  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  of  tho  reli- 
gious structures  formed  by  the  Hin- 
^•"  dooB.     Tho  most  celebrated  is  that 

of  Elephanta  (Jifr.  031.),  on  a  small 
adjoining  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  up  tho  side  of  a  mountain, 
from  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  en- 
tirely excavated.  Tho  entry  is  by 
four  rows  of  massive  columns,  form- 
ing three  magnificent  avenues.  The 
interior  is  220  feet  long  by  1.50 
broad,  but  little  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  The  most  remork- 
able  object  consists  in  tlu-ee  colossal 
heads,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity ;  but  it  seems  now 
agreed  that  they  are  only  different  representations  of  Siva. 

The  caves  of  Kenneri,  on  the  larger  island  of  Salsette;  and  those  of  CarIi,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  continent,  present  pheuomena  almoet  equally  striking.  The  mountain  of  Ken- 
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iieri,  nrcording  to  Mr.  Forbe*,  appear*  to  havo  Imd  a  rity  hown  in  itH  rocky  niilpn  (.A*r-  fl!W.), 

i'ii|)iil)li'<it')'()ntiiitiiti);  iiiniiy  tlxiumiiiil  iiiliiihititiitii, 
'I'lirri'  nri' liilikM,  ti'rriircH,  (Ii;(IiIh  orHlciw;  every 
tliiii}(  iliiit  coiilil  ci>ii(lui'i<  III  thoir  iicciiiiimcNlii- 
tioii ;  yi!t  tli(>  ^rniuiiil  Ih  iiiiw  iii'vit  triHlili'ii  by  a 
liiitniin  t!MitHti,'|i,  i'xcf|it  that  of  I  ho  curious  tra- 
vt'lliT  'I'lioru  JH  R  ciivi^rn-tfiuiilc,  tliii  iiitrrior 
{Jiff.  (i'M.)  of  wliicli,  lliiiiidli  It'HH  H|mi'imiM  tlinn 
timt  (if  Kli'pliiinta,  ih  IoIIht,  uikI  iiiloriD'il  with 
iiKirc  ntiiiierou!)  riiii^rcM  of  riiluiniii<.  'I'lii^  cnvo- 
tuiiiplo  lit  Citrli  IN  on  a  Ktill  (^renter  hciiIo  than 
that  of  Kciincri. 

'I'lio  cooMt  uxtrmlini;  Boiith  from  Bombay  is 
called  ('oncnn.  It  contilHtH  of  a  Htrip  of  terri- 
tory alxiiit  forty  niilest  in  hremlth,  xjupini;  down 
from  tiic  liliuuts  to  the  Hen.  Though  iinilbrm  in 
ita  (general  character,  it  Ih  broken  into  a  niimbor 
of  little  bayti  and  hiirliourM,  while  the  riuinff 
^roundH  behind  aflbrd  nit  extennivo  prospect 
over  the  mii.    These  advnnfageH,  in  a  rmritime 
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district,  which  forms  a  great  commercial  tlioroughfare  between  flonriNhinR  stnton,  nuised  it 
nqjj  to  bo  frotiiiented  at  nn  early  period 

^^  by  predatory  adventur(!rH,  and  it  then 

acquired  the  appellation  of  the  "  roast 
of  the  pimte.V'  which  hnsevcr  since 
been  strictly  iipplicniili'.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Hcvcnti'i'ntli  cen- 
tury, Angria,  n  piraticnl  cliief,  esta- 
blisiied  ilicrc!  nn  extensive  ixiwer, 
whicii  yieldcil,  however,  in  17.V},  to 
the  united  unns  of  the  jiritish  nnd 
the  Aliihnitfns.  The  territory  was 
at  first  niilH'Xi'd  to  thiit  of  the  I'oo- 
nnli  iMiihrnttas ;  but  it  is  now,  with 
the  excoi)tion  ol'asiniill  portion,  suh- 
jeet  to  the  Hiijali  of  ("olaivxir,  nnd 
niinost  wholly  under  BritiMh  control, 
(ion.  nt  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Concnn,  having  been  captured  by  the  Portupiiosc  in  irilO,  became  their  principal  settle- 
ment, and  wos  lonp  the  European  capital  of  India.  Kven  in  its  iiresent  utter  decay,  it 
retains  traces  of  its  early  miignificcncc.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  the  Aiiffustines, 
nre  superior  to  any  other  specimens  of  European,  nnd  perhaps  of  native,  nrchiteclure  in 
India.  It  retniuH  an  air  of  ploomy  monastic  grondeur.  A  territory  of  forty  miles  in  lenpth, 
nnd  twenty  in  breadth,  is  still  dependent  upon  it;  but  the  settlement  seems  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  government  at  home. 

SfnsEfT.  4. — The  South  of  India. 

In  passinjr  the  confines  of  Viziapoor  and  the  Concan,  we  leave  oil  that  ever  ennstituted 
part  of  the  Mo;,'"!  empire,  or  nt  len.st  was  reprularly  apportioned  nmnnij  its  provinces.  The 
south  of  India,  renchinnr  from  this  point  to  Cape  Coinorin,  is  divided  into  a  iiumlier  of  little 
kinfrdoms!,  always  independent,  nntil  they  were  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of  Britain. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  ninritinie  tract  of  Malabar.  Tliis  name  prnpi-rly  helonsjs  to  a 
small  kingdom,  of  whicli  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  fiiund  by  the  first  Portiicrueso  ii.iviirntors 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  ample  dominion,  under  a  uvcroign  called  the  Zaiiiorin.  llence 
Malnliar  has  extended  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  liris  even  been 
applied  loosely  to  all  tlie  western  cooist  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Caiubny.  Con- 
sidered as  the  const  reach  inj?  from  the  Concan  to  Cape  Comorin,  it  forms  a  region  oOO  miles 
in  length,  thirty  or  forty  in  liroadfh,  interposed  between  the  Indian  ( )cean  and  the  almost 
continuous  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  position  supplies  it  with  copious  moisture. 
Its  surface,  rugged,  rocky,  and  irregular,  may  be  rendered  highly  prwiuctive  with  careful 
cultivation,  which  is  generally  bestowed.  It  yields  very  largo  crops  of  rice,  torining  on 
article  of  export  to  Bombay  and  the  northern  coastii.  But  the  staple  of  its  European 
commerce  is  pepper,  produced  in  greater  abundance  nnd  perfection  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  It  produces,  also,  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxury  of  the  betel  leaf 
and  areca  nut ;  likewise  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  several  other  spices.  The  upper  districts 
abound  with  fine  timber,  particularly  the  teak,  so  pre-eminently  valuable  for  ship-building; 
also  sandal,  sapan,  and  other  dyeing  and  ornamental  woods.    The  region  does  not  contain 
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any  fine  or  flourishing  manu&ctures ;  bat  with  its  grain,  timber,  and  spices,  purchases  the 
fine  cottons  of  Guzerat 

Social  life,  throughout  Malabar,  presents  a  varied  and  oflen  very  peculiar  aspect.  The 
original  structure  of  Hindoo  society  has  not  been  altered  by  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
by  some  casual  migrations ;  but  it  has  assumed  within  itself  some  forms  decidedly  in  contrast 
with  those  which  it  elsewhere  exhibits.  The  tyrannical  prejudices  of  caste  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  in  the  rest  of  India.  If  a  cultivator  (/tar)  or  fisherman 
(fnucua)  presume  to  touch  one  of  the  nairs,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  considered  fUUy 
justified  in  killing  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  fate  befalls  the  jtaria  who  ventures  even  to 
look  him  in  the  face,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  instantly  take  flight.  This 
last  race  are  all  slaves ;  a  condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindostan.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  sufierers,  whom  a  barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other  of  the  most 
common  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadis  are  excluded  from  all  human  intercourse,  forced 
to  wander  in  unfrequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the  alms  of  passen- 
gers. These  they  endeavour  to  attract,  by  standing  at  a  little  distance  ftom  the  public 
road,  and  "  howling  like  hungry  dogs,"  till  the  charitable  wayfarer  lays  on  the  ground  some 
donation,  which,  after  his  departure,  they  hastily  carry  off. 

While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  nobles,  revel  in 
extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  remarkable  body  are,  m  the  Hindoo  system,  classed  as 
sudras,  though  they  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins,  the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignity  with  the  cshatryas  of  North- 
western Hindostan.  Their  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nair  females.  For  them  a  system  of  tlie  most  shameless 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  even  by  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husband,  whom  they  must 
not,  however,  see,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with :  a  smgle  instance  of  such  connexion  would 
be  considered  scandalous.  They  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  wiUi  their 
brother ;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  they  be  of  equal  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a  ridiculous  question  to 
ask  a  nair  who  is  his  &ther.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  the  wife, 
whose  children  are  considered  as  belonging  to  him,  and  to  whom  all  his  property  and  titles 
are  transmitted. 

A  striking  peculiarity,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  which  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  population.  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
as  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  country :  they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  from  a  somewhat  doubtful 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St.  Thomas ;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive ; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  at  an  early  period  became  masters  of  this  coast,  considering  such 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a  violent  persecution,  by  which  these  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  into  their  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  purgatory 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawful.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  read  in  Latin :  the  Portuguese  were  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  allow  the  use  of  the  Syriac.  A  sort  of  Syro-R^man  church  was  thus 
formed ;  but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Travancore,  discovered 
a  body  of  these  Christians  in  their  origmal  simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to  indicate  a  Pro- 
testant country.  They  were  poor,  having  suflTered  much  firom  the  Portuguese,  but  now  enjoy 
almost  entire  toleration. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar,  who  amount  to  about  30,000,  are  divided  into  White  and  Black, 
forming  quite  distinct  classes ;  the  white  considering  the  other  as  comparatively  low  and 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  not  very  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  in  490  obtained  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Cranganore ;  but,  having  incurred  the  hostility 
of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The  black  Jews 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  rather  imagines  them 
to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Both  tribes 
have  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  preserved  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  puritv. 

In  surveymg  this  coast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara,  which  extends  along  the  sea  about 
200  miles.  The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood ;  but  the  southern, 
called  by  the  natives  Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The 
former  contains  about  7000,  the  latter  about  80,000  houses ;  and  we  may  reckon  about  five 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  that  peculiar  sect  called  the  Jains  abound  in  the 
country.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Christians ;  but  the  sea-coast  is  chiefly 
possessed  by  a  class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplays,  apparently  emigrants  from  Arabia. 
Through  their  means,  Hydcr  and  Tippoo  were  complete  masters  of  Canara,  and  the  latter 
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carried  on  a  violent  persecution  against  the  professors  of  all  other  religions.  After  his  fall, 
however,  Canora,  in  1799,  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominion,  and  toleration  was  restored. 
The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  suffered  in 
the  war  between  the  Mysore  sovereigns  and  the  British  government.  Being  taken  by  the 
British  in  1733,  it  was  defended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo. 
In  the  following  year,  it  was  surrendered  by  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  tlien  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  Since  coming  under  British  dominion,  Mungalore  has  flourished,  and  carries 
on  a  very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  very  beautiful  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river.  The  port  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onore, 
Carwar,  and  Barcelore  were  deprived,  by  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they 
once  possessed,  but  are  reviving  under  British  auspices. 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about 
200  miles  of  coast,  and  contains  upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately 
along  the  shore  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile  valleys  interposed.  Pepper,  abundantly  raised  in  the 
hill-forests  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut, 
which  first  gave  to  De  Gama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Zamorin,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was  materially 
broken  by  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Portuguese ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  In  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  chiefs, 
who  in  return  were  invested  with  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  a  regular  tribute.  Between  powers  placed  in  so  delicate  a  relation,  dissensions 
were  not  long  of  arising ;  and  conflicts  ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  British, 
who  assumed  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  this  country,  its  territory  being  annexed  to  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  Zamorin,  like  the  Mogul,  is  now  a  stipendiary  of  the  British  Indian 
government. 

Calicut,  the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo ;  but,  as 
soon  as  British  ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attachment 
which  is  strong  in  India,  hastened  to  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  to 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade.  The  most  remarkable  modem  city,  how- 
ever, has  been  Cananore,  the  seat  of  a  great  female  potentate  called  the  Biby ;  and,  from  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  the  Moplays  or  Mahometans  of 
Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananore  and  the  fine  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal 
and  Arabia,  and  mcludes  in  her  sovereignty  the  LACcadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shoaly 
islets,  facing  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at  the  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to  150  miles.  They, 
however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor  Moplay  fisher- 
men. Tellichery,  long  the  principal  English  settlement  and  seat  of  trade,  still  contains  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  polished  society :  but  since  the  capture,  in  1793,  of  Mahe,  then  the 
principal  French  settlement,  the  preference  has  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  a  particularly  fine  situation. 

South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin,  which  presents  the  same  general 
aspect  as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  the  finest 
trees  have  now  been  cut,  without  any  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  col(^ 
nies  are  particularly  numerous  in  this  territory.  Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  first  point  at 
which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a  fort  In  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  rendered  by  them  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  India.  The  rajah  has  main- 
tained his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  princes.  He  was  merely  tributary  to  Tippoo, 
and  is  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  on  the  internal  afiairs  of  his  state,  though  under  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north 
is  Cranganore,  which  the  Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  holding  authority 
over  eighty-nine  churches. 

The  extended  line  of  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  filled  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  They  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast.  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
for  fertility  and  beauty.  They  exhibit  a  varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lofty 
forests ;  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  are 
perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  pepper,  Travancore 
yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and  inferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  rajah,  like  that 
of  Cochin,  conducts  the  internal  affairs  of  his  dominions,  but  on  a  footing  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  made  in  1809  to  shake  off  this  yoke  only  riveted 
his  chains  the  closer.  Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  country, 
in  a  soil  of  white  sand ;  but  it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  removed  to  a  new  palace,  built 
ou  the  European  model,  at  Trivandapatam.  Trivander,  Coulan,  Anjengo,  and  Coicshy,  aflbrd 
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convenient  h»venii  fer  UsAe,  Ihmtgh  the  itroni^  oumnta  which  run  along  the  coast  render 
navigation  diflitiillt. 

At  the  oMtremo  |)oint  flf  (he  territorjr  of  Travancore  ia  situated  Cape  Comorin,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Indi»i  »  imU\  miil  (!t)ttliimndinK  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a  lofty  hill 
covered  with  the  mmt  bfillMhi  verdure;  but  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shore  render  it 
necessary  fbr  tlie  mvigHUif  Ui  h«ep  at  a  distance. 

After  turning  (Jspe  UwrwrJH,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  which 
Europeans  have  givPll  the  iwnm  of  Ctirnatic.  It  stretches  about  500  miles  along  the  coast, 
as  fkr  as  Montftpilly,  thUN  Ntoppiritf  somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the 
Kistna.  It  is  divitlad  into  twu  pitfts  by  the  chain  of  Eastern  Ghauts,  running,  like  the  West- 
em,  parallel  to  the  etmi,  (tm  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Carnatic  above,  and  the  other 
the  Carnatic  below,  the  (llmilts  (  b((t  the  former  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described,  under 
the  title  of  Uymwi  »nd  the  tefcitory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  considered  as  the  proper 
Carnatic.  It  is  p»||e(|  n\m  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and,  though  in  its  general  structure 
similar  to  M»li»bar,  presents  eeme  marked  differences.  The  mountains  are  distant  from 
the  sea  Dfty,  ^vent/i  tit  «  liilttdfed  miles;  and,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and 
majestic  woods,  ftre  III  t»mt  pkees  naked  and  rocky.  The  region  is  watered  by  several 
great  rivers,  rising  hi  the  westettl  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula,  among 
which  the  Cavery  nmvk  pfe=emilieht.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  instead  of  numberless 
torrents  dashing  iluwil  the  skies  of  the  hills,  and  requiring  only  to  be  confined  and  guided, 
this  tract  contAJiiN  Inrge  ttfjil  plititlB,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty, 
bv  canals  and  tmiks.  eenvey  the  necessary  moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great 
altitude,  intercept  the  heitvy  mlns  which  the  monsoon  brings  on  the  western  coast;  and 
there  are  only  w»i||«ioiiltl  showers,  ftom  May  to  June,  to  fertilise  the  ground  and  cool  the 
intensity  of  tlm  hent,  I  leiM'e  the  Carnatic,  in  seasons  of  drought,  is  subject  to  severer  famines 
than  any  other  pftft  t»f  IiuIIh,  yet,  though  there  are  many  barren  tracts,  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  eiiUivsled,  am  very  productive. 

The  popultttiuii  Qf  the  (Jiti-iitttic  is  estimated  at  5,000,000;  of  which  a  peculiarly  large 

Eroportion  coiisjiits  i^  mim  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  it 
efore  the  fbiiftUBMHi  eeiiliify  j  mt  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe,  A  r»pe  (»f  Megdl  viceroys  was  then  established  at  Arcot,  who,  on  the  fall  of 
the  empire,  set  uii  hh  iiidepeildent  power.  Pressed,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  sovereigns  or  Mywtfe,  they  wrre  fbrced  to  implore  British  aid.  The  Compony  readily 
interposed,  smi,  ^iMif  ft  hmg  and  desperate  struggle,  subverted  the  throne  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoo,  The  Ndlwh,  li/iwevei-,  then  fbund,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  defenders; 
and  his  attempts  to  e*ffi«ttle  himself  from  this  dependence  aflbrded  them  ground  for 
proceeding  to  l&rther  ejitremlties,  On  the  death  of  the  reigning  Nabob  in  1801,  his  successor 
was  compelled  to  NJgll  A  tfewly  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  territories  was  transferred 
to  the  Conti»ny  i  Biid  I  here  wits  reserved  to  himself  only  from  two  to  three  lacs  of  pagodas, 
and  a  portion  of  lioiiiielietd  litll«ls.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  eight  districts  or  col- 
lectorships,  R4lniiiii;itefed  hjf  lifitlsh  ofRcers.  Arcot  and  iU  immediate  vicinity  is  chiefly 
peopled  by  MiissuIiiiaiis  {  itml  en  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  there  are  emigrants  from 
Arabia,  though  not  in  ne«fly  so  great  numbers  as  on  tlie  Malabar  coast.    The  rest  of  the 

Eopulatbn  is  lllndnn,  and  the  customs  and  religion  of  this  native  race  have  been  preserved 
ere  in  unusual  Jiurity.  The  pagottas  are  extremely  numerous,  and  rival  in  splendour  those 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Deimfes  and  Allahabad.  The  Brahmins,  not  generally  oppressed,  as 
elsewhere  under  MAlieinetitn  ascendency,  had  intrusted  to  them  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments in  the  stute  hikI  revenue.  Another  class,  almost  peculiar  to  this  district,  is  that  of 
the  Polygars,  t)rigin»lly  district  officers  of  the  British  government,  they  took  advantage 
of  its  periods  of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial 
chiefb  in  the  fbuiliil  agns,  iUi'f  plundered  and  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Govern- 
ment were  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  orderly  behaviour  by  giving  them  an  independent 
power  and  jiiriBdiPtiiin,  There  is  no  closs  whose  subjection  proved  so  expensive  to  Britain. 
The  Carnatic  is  niiiell  mere  of  a  manufacturing  country  than  Malabar ;  yet  it  does  not  pro- 
duce those  ftne  fiihries  wllieh  distinguish  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  Piece  goods,  blue  cloths, 
chintzes,  ii.o„  all  of  a  eearser  kind,  are  its  principal  product. 

Our  detailed  survey  of  the  Cutnntic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capital,  and  that  of 
the  British  poHsewiioiis  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  countries,  has 
not  been  m  Imppy  (is  that  made  by  the  F  ench;  Pondicherry  being  every  way  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  sfflfioii,  Madras  has  no  harbour;  but  a  mere  roud,  through  which  runs  a 
strong  current,  und  wlti«h  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach  breaks  so 
strong  and  contilllliil  H  Slirf,  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light  boats,  the  tliin  plunks 
of  which  are  sewed  fegelher  with  the  tough  grass  of  the  country,  can,  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  fhe  nitlives,  be  rowed  across  it.  For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and 
messages,  they  finijijoy  what  is  called  a  catamaran,  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fastened 
together,  witli  whii'll  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  when 
•wept  off  bv  the  WftVes,  regain  it  by  swimming.    The  sums,  however,  now  invested  in  tlie 
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variouB  edifices  of  Madras  as  the  capital  of  the  presidency,  are  so  ^eat,  that  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Tort  St.  George,  planned 
by  Mr.  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a  strong 
and  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a  scale  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  but  more 
advantageously  situated,  and  dethnsible  by  a  smaller  number  of  men.  The  public  offices 
and  storehouses  form  a  range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories 
being  adorned  by  colonnades  resting  on  arched  bases.  With  this  exception,  European  Madras 
is  merely  in  assemblage  of  country  houses  situated  in  the  midst  of  ganlcns,  and  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist  usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of 
a  light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  by  columns  covered 
with  that  fine  polished  comirasition  of  shell  limestone  called  chunam.  The  diligent  hand 
of  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a  somewhat  arid  and  ungrateful  soil ;  but  fruits  and  flowers 
are  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  mode  of  living  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Calcutta, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  morning,  from  nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calling  and  visit- 
ing ;  at  two,  a  substantial  meal,  called  ti^n,  is  taken ;  at  five,  when  the  air  becomes  more 
cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out ;  and  at  seven  or  eight,  a  late  dinner  concludes  the  day. 
The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents,  of  minarets  and  pagodas 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  is  striking  from  a  distance ;  but  the  interior,  like  that  of  most 
Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages  thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however, 
some  great  native  merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  com- 
merce of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies ;  piece  goods  firom 
the  Circars  and  the  southern  Camatic  forming  the  only  considerable  article. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  of  Chingleput,  originally  obtained  as  a  jaghire 
from  the  Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  distinct  collectorship.  Though  the  soil  be  generally 
dry,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  tolerable  crops  of  rice.  The  town  of  Chingleput  is  some- 
what inland,  and  not  of  much  importance.  About  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras  is 
Mahabalipoor,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  called  also  the  Seven  Pagodas.  It  consists  of  a 
range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and  other  chiefs  cele- 
brated in  the  Mahabarat.  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  a  colossal  image  of  whom  is  found  in  the 
principal  temple.  The  monuments,  though  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other 
parts  of  India,  arc  said  to  be  very  bcautifiilly  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
Tripatti,  one  of  the  most  crowded  scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage ;  the  ceremonies  of  which, 
however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  admitted  to  view. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India. 
This  empire,  founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  presented  for  some  time  a  brilliant  aspect,  and, 
seconded  by  native  alliances,  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  British  power  in 
the  East.  Although  the  French  were,  however,  skilful  in  their  negotiations  with  the  native 
powers,  their  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  tor  them  to  Iiold  any  large  territorial 
possessions.  In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondicherry  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British ;  and,  though  restored  by  subse<iuent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war, 
made  any  eflectual  resistance.  Pondicherry  was  raised  by  the  French  from  a  village  to  be 
the  handsomest  European  city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European 
style;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vicinity,  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  con- 
structed bridges,  the  roads  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the 
surrounding  district  the  appearance  of  a  great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered  much 
by  repeated  hostilities,  and,  being  unfavourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  affairs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondicherry  is  surpassed  by  Cuddalorc,  a  well-built  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondicherry; 
though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not  effected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consisting  of  the  delta  of  the  Cavery, 
a  large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts  on  the  borders  of  Malabar,  traverses 
Mysore,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach  to  its  stream 
a  peculiarly  sacred  character.  At  Trichinopoly,  about  100  miles  above  the  sea,  it  separates 
into  two  great  branches,  one  retaining  the  original  name,  and  another  called  Coleroon,  Nu- 
merous channels  derived  from  these  convert  the  region  into  a  delta,  not  surpassed  by  any 
port  of  Egypt  or  Bengal  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  has  been  industriously  employed  to 
improve  these  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been  erected,  to  prevent  the 
tendency  shown  by  the  two  channels  at  one  place  to  reunite ;  and  artificial  canals  convey  to 
every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  consists  of  rice,  grain,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  The  population  introduced  by  Mogul  conquest 
has  never  reached  Tanjore,  and  the  only  Mahometans  consist  of  a  few  refugees  from  Arabia, 
This  country,  therefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  ancient  religion,  constitution,  and 
manners  of  India.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  its  pagodas  and  other 
edifices  destined  to  religious  worship.  Tanjore  was  governed  by  an  independent  rajah  until 
1799,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of  their  ascendency  to  oblige  him  to  resign  the 
administration,  accepting  a  revenue  of  a  lack  of  rupees  (10,000{.),  with  other  allowances, 
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Paguda  at  Tunjure. 


somnwhat  exceedinjf  that  amount.    IIu  was  also  permitted,  in  time  of  peace  only,  to  keep 
possession  of  the  strong  fortresses  by  which  his  capital  is  defended. 
The  city  of  Tanjore  may  be  considered  as  tlie  native  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  the 

nvul  of  Benares  in  learning;,  splen- 
dour, and  antiquity.  Its  pagoda  is 
greatly  celebrated,  rising  from  tlie 
ground  by  twelve  successive  stages, 
and  considered  the  fmcst  specimen 
of  that  species  of  structure  exist- 
ing in  India  (Jig.  GIM.).  A  col- 
lege is  also  attached  to  it.  Tiie 
place  is  six  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  two  large  and  strong 
torts,  the  smallest  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  surround- 
ed with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of  these 
forts  is  the  pagoda,  and  in  tlie  other 
the  palace  of  the  rajah,  who  is  al- 
lowed at  present  to  garrison  botli. 
TrichinoiK)ly  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  further  up  the  Cavery,  and  distinguished  by  being 
the  residoncn  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  his  son,  who,  under  Britisii  auspices,  reigned  over  the 
Carnatic.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  in  1755,  is  celebrated  in  Indian  history  for  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  Britisli  otRcers  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  part  of  the  former  being  obliged  to  surrender.  Opiwsite  to  Trichinopoly  is  the 
large  island  of  Scringham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  pagoda 
pre-eminent  in  magnitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  tour  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  seven  successive  enclosures.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been,  violated  by 
any  hostile  power.  It  is  visited  by  crowds  of  penitents  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan,  who,  in 
return  for  tiic  pardon  of  their  sins,  bestow  copious  gifts ;  and  the  Brahmins  attached  to  the 
temple  arc  thus  maintained  in  a  state  of  luxurious  case. 

Among  tlie  sea-ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  on,  we 
raay  mention  Negapatani,  ot  the  mouth  of  tho  Cavery,  once  the  chief  factory  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  coast,  and  maile  by  them  a  very  strong  and  commercial  place :  but  it  has  declined  in 
both  these  respects  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
place  of  refreshment.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  deltaic  branches  is  Tranquebar,  which 
the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted  from  a  small  village 
to  a  thriving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  15,0<H)  to  20,()00  souls.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  memoirs  relative 
to  India.  Devicotta,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Coleroon,  is  a  considerable  British  factory,  though 
the  approach  to  the  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindigul,  and  Tinncvelly,  added  to  Travancore  on  the  opposite 
coast,  constitute  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  are  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natural  fertility, 
and  still  more  in  cultivation.  They  are  less  copiously  watered,  and  a  great  pnrt  of  their 
surface  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  rude  retreat  of  Polygars,  whose  incursions  disturbed  all 
the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  reviving,  however,  under  British  protection.  Cot- 
ton forms  the  staple  product,  particularly  of  Tinncvelly ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coarse  manufactures  is  transmitted  to  Madras.  The  capitals  of  the  same  name  are  not  of 
particular  magnitude  or  importance,  and  in  their  situation  and  structure  strength  was  mainly 
studied ;  but  since  tlie  country  liaa  attained  a  more  settled  state,  their  fortifications  have 
(ja5        1^  fiiUen  into  decay.  Madura  is  a  very 

ancient  city,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Hindoos  as  peculiarly  sacred.  It  has 
a  pagoda  or  temple  much  more  than 
commensurate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  southern  India  (Jiff.  63.').). 

The  northern  part  of  the  Carna- 
tic still  remains  to  be  mentioned : 
it  is  generally  inferior  to  the  south- 
ern, and  yields  no  remarkable  pro- 
duct, either  of  land  or  manufacture. 
Arcot,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  inland 
from  Madras,  was  raised  to  high  im- 
portance by  the  Mogul  government, 
who,  attracted  by  its  superior  salu- 
Hind..  Temple  at  Madura  brity,  mado  it  their  capital.  It  is 
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situated,  however,  in  a  barren  country,  and  surrounded  by  naked  granite  hills.  Pulicat,  a 
sea-port,  after  enjoying  for  a  long  time  high  prosperity  as  the  chief  seat  of  Dutcli  commerce 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  )ms  declined  greatly  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  British, 
In  the  most  northerly  quarter,  Nellore,  on  the  navigable  river  I'ennar,  and  Ongole,  once  a 
strong  fortress,  are  now  chicHy  distinguished  by  a  considerable  trade  in  salt. 

The  high  table-land  of  Mysore,  rising  between  the  two  coasts  of  southern  India  which 
have  now  been  surveyed,  is  boimded  on  each  side  by  the  chains  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  general 
level  is  about  9(HKI  feet  above  the  seo,  and  it  is  diversified  by  many  hills,  branching  out, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevation,  and  the  coolness  which  it 
maintains,  render  Mysore  the  mast  agreeable  and  healthful  country  of  India.  The  western 
Ghauts  break  the  tbrce  of  those  tremendous  floods  which  are  dashed  against  them  fh>m  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowing  eti6U^h  to  pass  for  fertilising  the  territory.  It  ia 
accordingly  well  fitted  for  yielding  all  tlie  fruits  and  agricultural  "roducts  of  India,  com- 
bined with  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  temperate  climate.^.  'i"li(>  iwitivos  cultivate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  but  with  considerable  carp,  and  with  great 
attention  to  the  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Rice  is  considered  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procured ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  pro<luce  two  crops  in  the  year,  (m  tiie  more  arid 
grounds,  raggy,  a  coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Sugar, 
betel-leaf,  opium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  arc  also  considerable  articles.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 

Mysore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a  most 
formidable  enemy  of  Britain.  Hyder,  the  son  of  a  Mahometan  emigrant  officer  from  the 
Punjab,  began  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  and  ended  by  deposing 
him.  He  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  the  other  countries  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  On  that  of  Coromandel,  he  had  a  harder  struggle  to  maintain.  By  joining 
the  French,  however,  he  gained  several  important  advantages ;  and,  though  repeatedly  de- 
feated in  the  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  always,  by  his  superior  cavalry,  enabled  to  keep 
the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  with  activity  the  internal  administrnf  ion ;  pro- 
tected property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  inherit- 
ed his  courage,  without  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  ruined  his  subjects  by  arbitrary 
exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Mahomotnnism  a  people  al- 
most universally  attached  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engnirod  in  almost  constant  war 
with  Britain ;  and,  in  the  partial  successes  which  ho  obtained,  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  utterly  unable,  how- 
ever, in  the  long  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troops  which  this  country  brought 
against  him.  In  1792  he  was  completely  humbled  by  Marquess  Cornwallis,  and  stripped 
of  half  his  dominions.  In  1799,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he  involved 
himself  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  capital  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  he  himself  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A  young  prince,  descended  from  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vaesnl  of  Britain. 

Among  the  cities,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  by  Seringapatam  (Jig.  636.),  long  the 
celebrated  bulwark  of  Mysore,  and  the  centre  of  its  power.    It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
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of  an  island  formed  by  the  Cavery,  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Sri 
Ranga  Patam,  or  the  city  of  Sri  Rnnga,  nn  appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  trnnsferrctl  hither 
the  seat  of  government  from  Bangalore,  the  IJivourite  residence  of  Hydcr;  but  lie  did  not 
display  much  skill  either  in  strengthening  or  embellishing  the  place.  Nnked  rock  and 
dirty  mud  walls  are  the  predominant  features  of  the  island ;  and  the  citadel  forms  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  and  injudicious  mass  of  building.  The  streets  arc  narrow 
and  confused,  most  of  the  houses  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  not  proportionate  to 
their  wealth,  as  Tippoo  would  allow  no  property  in  houses.  Having  no  manufactures,  it 
was  almost  entirely  supported  by  the  court  and  camp,  the  residence  of  wliich  may  have 
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raised  the  population  in  its  days  of  splendour  to  about  150,000. 
Buchanan  to  exceed  32,000. 

Bangalore  (Jig.  6U7.)  was  founded  by  Hyder,  and  rendered  bv  him  a  place  of  consider- 
„„_  able  trade,  consistinff  chiefly 

"" '  in  the  export  of  betel,  pepper, 

and  sandal  wood.  It  manu- 
factures also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  cloth  for  internal 
use.  Neglected  and  oppres- 
sed, it  has  recovered  its  pros- 
perity under  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  reigning 
dynasty.  The  fortifications, 
upon  Indian  principles,  are 
accounted  strong,  but  proved 
inadequate  to  resist  the  attack  of  British  troops ;  a  circumstance  wliicli  disgusted  Tippoo 
with  the  place ;  though  he  was  unable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  establish  another  of  greater 
strength.  Bangalore,  though  a  royal  residence,  contains  no  trace  of  any  splendid  building, 
except  the  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  composed  of  mud,  displays  in  its  halls  and  courts 
a  certain  spacious  magnificence  and  superficial  ornament.  The  accommodations,  however, 
are  in  many  respects  imperfect  and  inconvenient.  The  gardens  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  with  very  great  care.  They  are  divided  into  square  plots,  each  of  which,  according  to 
the  Mussulman  fashion,  has  some  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  witii  which  it  is  exclusively 
filled.  The  great  and  difficult  operation  is  to  water  these  gardens ;  and  Tippoo,  in  the 
machinery  for  this  purpose,  employed  such  masses  of  masonry  as  to  leave  nothing  but  holes, 
as  it  were,  through  which  the  trees  grow.  The  vine,  the  cypress,  even  the  apple  and 
peach,  have  been  here  cultivated  with  success.  The  town  of  Mysore,  about  nine  miles 
from  Seringapatam,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  was  neglected  under  the 
Mahometan  sovereigns.  Since  their  downfall,  both  the  fort  and  palace  have  been  rebuilt, 
and,  the  rajali  having  made  it  hia  capital,  a  new  and  increasing  city  has  been  formed  around 
them. 

r~  The  Nhilgerries,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Mysore,  comprise  the 
most  elevated  tract  in  that  region,  and  even  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  some  points,  to  up- 
wards of  8000  feet.  At  this  height,  the  climate  becomes  so  temperate,  that  the  Nhilgerries 
have  lately  been  employed  as  a  sanatory  station  for  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  intense  heats  of  the  plains  below.  Here  the  invalid  enjoys  cool  and  refiresh- 
ing  breezes,  with  a  rich  and  romantic  scenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  waterfalls.  This  high 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a  simple  and  manly  race  of  shepherds,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language,  and  almost  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manners  of  the  rest  of  India. 

SvBSECT.  5. — Countriet  on  the  Ilimalayah. 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  to  contemplate 
the  Himalayah,  a  region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  characters  essentially 
different  from  the  rest.  The  luxuriant  plains  of  that  region  are  girt,  along  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  awful  and  inaccessible  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  On  the  other  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofty  table-land  of  Thibet ;  but  as  they 
fiice  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  exhibit 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  snows  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
tropic.  In  this  descent,  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  regard  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  a  rude  and  northerly  aspect,  rather  European  than  Indian. 

Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  important  is  Nepal ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  method,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  eastern  one  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bengal,  and  is 
separated  by  the  snowy  pinnacles  from  Thibet,  the  territory  of  the  Grand  LAma.  Its  aspect 
is  rugged  and  lofly  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree,  otlen  presenting  scenes  the  most  grand 
and  awful ;  hills  clothed  to  the  summit  with  largo  and  lofty  trees,  deep  and  dark  glens,  and 
the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their  sides  are  diversified  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, deep  dells,  and  cascades  that  often  dash  from  an  amazing  height.  Near  its  northern 
frontier  towers  the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularee,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofty  from  the 
mountain  table-land  on  which  it  rests.  Beyond  this  point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend, 
and  soon  enters  Thibet.  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  has  been  the  acclivity,  that  from 
Ghassa,  where  eternal  winter  reigns,  may  be  seen  Punakha,  where  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
cannot  be  faced  without  danger.  As  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  changes 
its  character.  He  is  soon  gratified  with  the  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  apple, 
'  the  pear,  and  the  apricot ;  nor  is  it  long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and 
rosebushes,  remind  him  of  England.  Strawberries,  despised  by  the  natives,  spontaneously 
cover  the  fields.     By-and-by  the  pine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  northern  latitudes,  supplant 
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trees  of  richer  foliage.  At  length  even  these  disappear,  and  the  ground  shows  only  a  few 
stunted  shrubs  and  scanty  herbage ;  but  the  appoaranco  of  tho  Thibetian  peak  now  marks 
the  approach  to  a  ditTcrent  region.  Boutan  is  seimratcd  from  ficngal  by  a  tract  of  wild  and 
marshy  forest,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadtii.  Tho  excess  of  heiit  and  moisture  here  pro- 
duces a  rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating  an  atmosphere  truly  fatal  to  the 
human  constitution.  A  British  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was  almost  entirely  cut 
ofi*;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a  sickly,  diminu- 
tive, and  stunted  race. 

Tho  Boutcas  are  an  entirely  different  people  from  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  char- 
acteristics oCa  Mongol  race.  They  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a  broad  flat  triangular  face. 
Their  weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with 
dexterity ;  but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  fly  betbre  them  at  tho  flrst  onset,  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  tlicy  do  not  display  any  remarkable  prowess.  Their  buttle,  as  viewed  by 
Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  tiicmselvcs  beneath  bushes,  thence  occasionally 
starting  up,  making  a  hasty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert.  Their  in- 
dustry struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  the  rugged  surface  on  which  it  has  to 
operate.  Almost  every  favourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smallest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared 
and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelved  into  horizontal  beds ;  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip 
of  land  remains  unimproved.  Many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bear  on  their  summits  and  on 
their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations.  The  most  extravagant 
traits  of  rude  nature  and  laborious  art  are  everywhere  presented.  The  irrigation  or  the 
fields  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  and  useful 
species  of  aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.  Con- 
siderable art  is  often  necessary  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep 
ravines ;  timber  is  the  usual  material,  but  occasionally  iron  chains  are  employed.  Their 
palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handsome  and  spacious ;  but,  having  no  chimneys,  the  fire, 
which  is  often  required,  must  be  mode  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  which  is  soon  enve- 
loped in  smoke.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
goUre,  that  universal  scourge  of  such  situations.  The  climate  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
very  different  dress  from  that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and 
even  of  furs.  The  people  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples  relative  to  annual  food  and 
spirituous  liquors ;  but  their  favourite  refreshment  is  tea,  not  infused,  but  beaten  up  into  a 
mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  suited  to  an  European 
palate.  Their  religion  is  that  of  Boodh,  or  of  the  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existing  on  a  greater  scale  in  Thibet. 

Tassisudon,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  valley,  or 
rather  glen,  three  miles  in  length  and  surrounded  by  hnely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel 
in  the  centre  is  very  lofty,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a  palace  accessible  only  by 
several  lofty  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this  palace  arc  accommodated  1500  gylongs,  or  monks  of 
Boodh ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a  large  manufactory  of  brass  gods  and  religious  imple- 
ments. Ghassa,  a  western  capital,  is  situated  amid  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
Wandipore,  capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a  very  strong  place,  and  contains  nu- 
merous convents  of  monks.  Buxadewar  is  a  strong  fort,  commanding  the  pass  from  Hindos- 
tan  into  Boutan.  Moorichom,  a  small  village  on  a  lofty  hill,  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  industry  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surroundin? 
fields. 

From  the  eastern  frontier  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  Sutledge  and  the  frontier  of  tlit: 
Punjab  stretches  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  which  the  conquests  of  the  house 
of  Gorkha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  theatre  of  the  first  conquest, 
and  from  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  its  divisions,  it  receives  the  name  of  Nepal.  Like 
Boutan,  it  consists  of  a  scries  of  tracts,  changing  their  character  as  they  rise  from  the  level 
of  the  British  frontier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  wild  and  wooded 
territory,  called  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the  rank  excess  of  moiBture,  and  from  hav- 
ing been  the  theatre  of  frequent  hostilities,  has  been  almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has 
become  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey.  These  circumstances  have,  as  usual,  generated  a  pes- 
tilential air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons  destructive  to  any  army  acting  within  its 
limits.  Above  the  ploin  rises  a  range  of  low  hills,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending 
from  the  mountains  behind,  and  separated  by  broad  valleys  similar  to  the  straths  of  Scotland. 
Yet,  though  this  district  might  be  rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is 
covered  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest,  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  trnos,  among 
which  the  most  valuable  is  a  species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchouc, 
or  Indian  rubber,  is  extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  towers  a  region  decidedly  moun- 
tainous, which  comprises  Nepal  Proper,  and  all  the  most  important  districts  of  this  territory. 
The  mountains  are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed ; 
a  structure  which  renders  travelling  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the 
valleys  is  supposed  to  be  4000  feet  above  that  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  pre- 
sent any  extent  of  soil,  they  are  exceedingly  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample. 
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and  the  temperature  corrcipondinf!;  to  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Great  nfrriciiltural 
industry  is  hore  displayed,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  by  which 
the  supply  of  water  may  bo  increased  or  diminished  almost  at  pleasure;  so  that  the  crope 
■re  surer  than  in  almost  anv  other  part  of  the  world.  The  woods  are  particularly  nia^nitl- 
cent,  ami  flowers  of  every  form  and  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  fVuits,  however,  except  the 
orenffe  and  pine-apple,  conio  to  perfection ;  and  both  here  and  in  Boutan,  veeetables  are  scanty 
and  defective.  Above  this  mountain  re^rion,  towers  another,  called  Kucnar,  of  more  awful 
heiffht,  and  almost  inaccessible,  consistinf^  of  the  lotlicst  and  most  rufff^ed  steeps  of  the 
hiinier  Himalayah.  It  contains  immense  rocks,  broken  into  the  most  tremendous  precipices, 
and  shootini;^  up  into  sharp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  A  little  scanty  herbage,  and  occasional  cultivation,  is  still  found  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  ji^lons,  till  the  highest  ridge  is  approached,  where  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  wmter.  The  Kuclmr  is  ah)ut  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  communicates 
only  by  tremendous  defiles  formed  by  mountam  torrents,  and  overhimg  by  immense  preci- 
pices, with  the  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  considerable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  is  included  in  this  mountain  region.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  e.xcollcnt  quality.  The  copper,  being 
more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  aflbrds  a  very  handsome  profit.  Sulphur  and  lead  are 
found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar;  but  the  former  is  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while  the  lend  mines 
are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a  government  mono- 
poly. The  quality  of  the  iron  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced  from  it 
without  the  necessity  of  forming  it  into  steel.  Rumour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals  which 
occupy  a  more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  but  the  gold  thence  transmitted 
appears  to  come  almost  entirely  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  small  quantity  of  silver 
ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The  valley 
of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a  stone;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  the  natives  use  bricks, 
for  which  ciny  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  the  country. 

The  population  of  Nepal  is  singularly  aggregate*!  of  various  classes  and  descriptions  of 
people.  IMaced  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisionfl  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Tartar,  they  have  received  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Newars,  who  form  the  basis 
of  the  population,  arc  doubtfully  traced  to  either  class ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  by  Hindoo  mix- 
ture. These  Newars  are  a  peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  mainly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  the  militory  go- 
vernment established  by  the  ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  to  any  known 
records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge  soon  en- 
abled them  to  act  a  leading  port.  They  have  now  abiiorbed  most  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  goveniment,  and  efl'ected  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this  operation,  the 
principal  difficulty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hungry  mountaineers  to  abstain 
tVom  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The  whole  nation  is 
still  suspected  of  a  deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  every  iiretenco  is  seized  for  an 
occasional  trespass ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  exclusion  of  beef  as  an  article  of  diet  is 
now  complete.  In  every  other  outward  observance,  the  Nepalese  surpass  the  zeal  of  their 
Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as 
many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seems  much  more  conspicuous 
than  their  ricluiess  or  ornament.  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhoonah,  overlooking  from 
a  height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  be  entered  by  a  high  ladder ;  and,  when  looked 
into,  presented  rather  the  aspect  of  a  poor  kitchen  than  that  of  a  magnificent  temple.  This 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  the  rajah  of  Boutan.  We  are  sorry  to  learn 
that  no  corresponding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme  devotion  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nepal. 

This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorklia,  origin- 
ally masters  only  of  a  small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepal,  among  the  heights 
of  the  Upper  Himalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Maygars ;  a  told  and  wartike 
race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In  1761,  Pritwi 
Narayan,  partly  by  marriage  and  portly  by  conquest,  obtained  possession  of  Nepal  Proper. 
Ho  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominion  over  that  large  territory 
subject  to  the  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajahs,  and  other  surrounding  districts.  The  career 
of  conquest  was  pursued  by  his  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of  the  present  Nepalese 
dominions,  was  conquered  in  1788 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  thot  the  accession  of  Gurhwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  situated,  extended  the  empire 
to  its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government,  however,  having  involved  itself 
in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  to  cede  these  western 
conquests.  Nepal  is  now  Iwunded  on  the  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Kemaoon,  Gurhwal, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  entirely  under  British  protection.     In  the  chief  government. 
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only  some  institutions  remain,  which  temper  the  entire  do«|)otism  of  the  sovereign.  Much 
regard  is  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  uccoaions  of  groat  eniurgoncy,  a  kind  of  assembly  of  notables 
is  held,  in  whiuli  mun  who  havu  nuithor  olflcu  nor  cuiiiinction  with  tho  guvurnnionl  are 
allowed  to  spniik  their  sentiments  with  groat  fruoiloiri ;  iinil,  thougli  the  court  is  in  no  degree 
controlled  by  these  otMemblios,  which  are  supposed  by  lit.  Hamilton  to  bo  ouiployod  merely 
aH  a  niuuns  of  allowing  tho  discontontH  of  the  nation  tu  evaporalo,  thny  doiibtiuHH  afford  an 
opportunity  tor  public  opiniou  to  declare  itself.  Tho  throe  chinf  ranks  are  the  rhauteriia, 
or  coinisollor ;  tlio  karije,  or  man  of  business;  and  the  tirilnr,  or  military  coinuiandor.  The 
individual  appointed  to  any  of  tlieso  ranks  hol<lM  it  for  life,  and  cominutucates  tho  title  to  his 
brothors.  Tiio  chauterija,  wlio  is  nearest  relation  to  the  king,  is  oindally  prime  minister, 
even  thougli  ho  should  bo  only  a  minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in  many  such  cases, 
must  be  merely  nominal.  In  tho  clussiflcatiou  of  tho  people,  however,  the  principal  distinc- 
tion is  between  those  of  pure  and  sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  brand  of 
Kha»,  or  intidel,  excite  m  tho  mind  of  tho  Nepalese  tho  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  impure 
and  base.  Tho  character  of  the  former  is  supported  by  abstinence  tVoni  animal  food  and 
strong  li(|Uors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  relinemont  of  manners.  Tho 
khas,  on  tho  contrary,  are  distinguished  bv  a  secret  partiality  to  tho  religion  of  tho  Lama, 
an  eager  longinj^  atler  beef,  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  howovcr,  though  their  own  origin  is  dubious,  havo  zealously  adopted  tlie 
HindiK)  cauBu,  and  have  prohibited,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  all  killing  of  cows  tor  food ; 
so  that  tho  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
natural  death. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  territory,  we  shall  begin  with  Sikim,  tho  most  easterly 
district,  immediately  bordering  on  Boutan.  It  is  tho  abode  of  tho  Lupclias,  "  a  sot  of  vigorous 
barbarians,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  been  deluded  by  tho  monkish  austerities  and  superior 
learning  of  the  Lamas."  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  swords  and  with  bows,  from  which 
they  shoot  poisoned  arrows.  It  was  with  considerable  difliciilty  that  they  were  subjected  to 
tho  Gorkha  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong  litiuors,  and  sundry  similar 
abominations,  in  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  rcniairis  a  corner,  to  the  extreme 
east,  which  retains  its  independence  and  ancient  customs.  Two  great  rivers  traverse  this 
territory,  and  descend  into  IJengul ;  the  Tisto,  on  the  cast,  supposed  to  come  from  the  domain 
of  Lassa  and  to  cross  the  Snowy  Mountains;  and  on  the  west  the  Kankayi. 

West  from  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
Kankayi  ond  the  greot  river  Coosy.  They  are  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the 
days  of  their  independence  could  nmster  an  army  of  00,000  men.  Like  the  Sikimites,  thoy  are 
much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama  and  to  the  eating  of  animal  food ;  and  though  the 
early  conquest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed  in  suppressing  these  propen- 
sities, they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  ascendency  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty. 
Still  the  Kiratas  are  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare  diet  as  a  severe 
privation,  and  their  very  name  sounds  intpure  in  the  ears  of  a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  narrow 
valleys  into  which  this  territory  is  divided  form  a  number  of  districts  with  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  such  as  Vijaypoor,  Chayanpoor,  Kimtang,  and  Dalka ;  but  none  of  these  plains 
are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of  the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  crossing  the  Coosy,  wo  find,  between  two  lofly  ridges,  tho  Valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  the 
finest  and  most  fertile.  Cashmere  excepted,  of  any  which  the  mountain  world  of  India  con- 
tains. Tho  principal  valley  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from 
north  to  soutli.  Its  as|)cct  is  delightful,  being  everywhere  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  surrounded  by  a  varied  amphitheatre  of  hills,  above  which  towor  lofly  peaks  of  eternal 
snow.  The  entirely  alluvial  character  of  its  soil  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  lake, 
the  limits  of  which  may  almost  be  traced,  and  which  is  even  mentioned  in  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  which  it  must  have  been  fed, 
now  unite  in  that  of  the  Gunduck,  which  forces  a  possage  through  the  hills  into  the  Tar- 
ryani,  and  ultimately  reaches  the  Ganges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  chiefly  the 
Newars,  already  described,  and  the  Parbatiyas  or  mountaineers,  few  of  wliom  can  be  induced 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cities.  Tho  chief  of  these  are  Khatmandu,  or  Catmandoo,  tlie 
present  capital,  !Zalita  Patau,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stated  at 
18,000  in  the  first,  24,000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  tho  third ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  unless  it  be  to  a  small 
extent  in  Catmandoo.*  These  towns  are  neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  though 
possessing  no  high  architectural  character,  are  yet  more  spacious  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  narrow  territories  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
on  conjectural  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  valley  at  about  500,000. 

The  river  Trisul  Ganga  separates  Nepal  Proper  from  the  country  of  the  Chaubisi,  or  the 
Twenty-four  Rajahs ;  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  tlie  great  river 

*  [In  the  spring  of  1834, 10,000  liouaes  were  destroyed  in  Catmandoo  aud  iti  vicinity,  by  an  earthquake.] 
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Gunduck,  which  apponra  to  riio  fVom  bcynnil  tho  HimnlByah.  Them  rajnhi  occupiml  otch 
hia  own  littlo  valley,  iiiidnr  n  iM>rt  of  t'emlal  dc|)onil<>iic(i  on  tho  chinf  of  Yuniila,  onco  the 
rnoKt  powerful  of  northern  India.  Thcw  itatoa,  howovnr,  are  cliinfly  diHtin){uiHliud  ai  con* 
taininir  anion);  their  nuinher  tlio  oriffinal  acat  of  tho  Oorkhali  dvnnKty,  who  now  hold  undia> 
putod  onipiro  over  all  theMo  nionntaina.  Oorkha  ia  n  valley  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Nopal, 
Dut  with  a  wanner  climate,  and  a  atjil  of  coiiaiderable  fertility.  Tho  rultivatura  conaiHt  of 
Drahniiiit,  but  tho  flKhtinif  race  arc  tho  Mayt^am.  Pritwi  Narayan  introduced  the  uxo  of 
matchl(N:ka,  which,  though  neither  (;oo<l  nor  well  managed,  f^ve  hia  inmua  a  f^reat  aupori- 
ority  over  tho  other  mountaincera,  who  had  no  weapona  but  tho  aword  anil  tho  arrow,  AU 
though  the  dynnaty  have  now  Nettled  in  tho  rich  valley  of  Nepal,  their  followera  atill  pride 
thomaelvea  in  the  titio  of  (Sorklmliti.  Uorklia,  tho  capital,  ia  a  conaidenible  town  of  '.MMIO 
houaea.  Previous  to  tho  entire  nHccndency  of  thia  dynaaty,  tho  rnjaha  of  Palpa  wore  con- 
■idorral  the  moat  powerful  of  tho  twenty-four,  and  were  at  tho  hoad  of  a  numcroua  con> 
federary. 

Woat  from  tho  Chaubiai  occura  another  cluater  of  twonty-two,  called  the  Daiai  Raiahs. 
Of  thoao,  prcvioua  to  the  Gorkha  conqueat,  by  far  the  muet  iliatinKuiahed  waa  Ynmila,  torm- 
ina the  moat  northerly  diatrict,  and  cxtendini;  along  tho  foot  of  the  hi(;heat  mountaina.  It 
containa  a  valley  alnioat  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  aidca  with  anowy 
peaka,  but  fertile  in  ^rain,  thouffh  not  auitcd  to  rico  or  the  auffor-cano.  It  aupplica,  however, 
tho  neifrhbourin|(  countrica  with  aalt,  flrom  a  place  called  Mukhola.  The  capital  ia  China- 
chin,  which  liaa  not  boon  viaitcd  b^  any  European ;  but  ia  dcacribcd  aa  a  largo  Bttai;(;lin(; 
town.  The  chief  of  Yuinila  ia  a  Rajpoot,  and  waa  long  acknowledf^ed  aa  aupreme  lord  over 
all  the  mountain  chiefs  towards  tho  weat.  Hia  power,  however,  waa  not  (juito  e<iual  to  that 
exerciacd  by  tho  empcrora  of  Germany  over  tho  membcrH  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief 
sent  him  an  annual  cmbaasy  with  prcaenta;  ho  bcatowed  tho  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir, 
at  hia  aucccsaion ;  and  he  had  a  ri);ht  to  interpose  in  kocpinfr  the  atronfrer  from  overpower- 
ing tho  weaker.  Tho  reigninir  chief,  however,  had  not  tho  forcai^ht  to  interpose  in  uofond- 
inff  any  of  his  noifjhboura  against  the  spreading  power  of  Gorkha,  but  allowcu  it  to  increase, 
till  it  eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

The  western  boundary  of  Yumila  and  of  the  Baisi  Rajaha  ia  formed  by  tho  Kali,  which  ia 
conaidered  aa  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into  two  great  portions,  and  which, 
aince  the  last  treaty,  forms  tho  western  boundary  of  the  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossing  to 
ita  western  side,  we  enter  tho  region  of  Hindoo  purity,  where  the  veneration  for  tho  Lama 
and  the  hankering  after  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribea  are  regarded  with  audi  disgust 
and  horror  by  every  pure  worahipper,  no  longer  ])revail. 

The  first  district,  Komaoon,  or  Kuman,  though  mountoinous,  ia  covered  with  fine  verdure 
and  extensive  forests,  and  in  many  places  yields  large  crops  of  summer  rice.  The  inhabit- 
ants conaist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  with  a  mixture  of  Sudraa  and  Brahmins ;  the  impure  races 
having  boon  either  expelled  or  converted.  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  ia  now  aubject 
to  Britain.  Almora,  the  capitol,  ia  a  town  of  100()  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  top 
of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

To  the  west  of  Kemaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Gurhwal,  but  much  better  known 
under  that  of  Serinagur.  It  is  in  an  especial  sense  the  holy  lund  of  the  Himalayah,  contain- 
ing the  source  of  the  Ganges,  and  five  'prayaffag,  or  junctions  of  ita  tributary  streams. 
Thence  it  derives  suilicicnt  claims,  according  to  Indian  ideas,  to  be  considered  as  a  place  of 
the  loftiest  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  awful  scene  which  it  everywhere  presents,  of  nigged 
rocks,  deep  glens,  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fail  to  excite  tho  deepest 
emotions  in  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  those  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  which  enable  tho  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a  large  population.  The 
placea  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  aolely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-lands,  at  the  top  of 
the  mountaina.  The  roads  are  often  cut  along  tho  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks,  mid 
the  torrents  are  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  On  the  largest  uf  these  table- 
lands, about  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  Serinagur  is  built,  from  tho  mere  impossibility,  it 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  afford  sufl^icicnt  apace.  Variou.<i  vicissi- 
tudes, however,  and  particularly  tho  invasion  of  tho  Gorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  tho  slender  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a  con- 
aiderable  thoroughfare  for  those  devoted  pilgrims  who,  ofter  frequenting  the  fair  of  Ilurd- 
wor,  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-sacred  spot  where  the  infant  Ganges  descends  from  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Himalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  peril,  and 
a  considerable  number  perish  on  the  road.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  is  Josimath,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  which  concur  to  form  the  Ganges.  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Manah,  a  village  containing  14,00()  or  15,000  inhabitants ;  tho 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  the  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Bhadrinath,  the  seat  of  that  famed  sanctuary  which  ia  frequented 
by  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.     It  is  built  in  tho  form  of  a  cone,  roofed  with  copper,  and 
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having  a  opiro  surmounted  with  a  (roldon  hall  at  tho  top.  Only  an  imporfoct  vinw  is  allowed 
of  tho  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  snatod  the  unage  of  Dhadrinnth,  a  figure  of  black  itime, 
about  thrno  fbot  high,  covcrad  with  a  rich  drajiory  of  gold  and  silver  bnirodo.  A  silver 
aalvor  is  handed  round  to  receive  tho  otTerings,  wliich  are  oxpnctcd  to  bo  lilNiral.  There  aro 
alio  iovoral  cold  and  hot  springs,  oach  of  which  has  a  sanctifying  virtrio,  to  Imi  ptirchasod  by 
the  ponitenl  with  a  portion  of  hia  oartlily  gnodM,  8uch  truniuictionii  would  render  tlie^n 
ahrinos  very  rich,  were  it  not  that  the  chinfii,  in  their  extreme  need,  have  otlen  oye<l  them 
asaaource  of  pecuniary  relief;  and  though  the  sanctity  of  the  pinco  may  prevent  them  flrom 
absolute  plunder,  vot,  by  borrowing  or  exchange,  of  which  thoy  can  dictate  tho  terms,  they 
have  dissipiited  a  large  portion  of  these  holy  trennuros. 

About  thirty  miles  west  (Vom  Bhadrinath  is  Uangoutri,  a  village  near  tho  head  of  tlie 
Bhagirati,  considered  tho  main  and  proper  head  of  the  Uanges.  A  few  miles  above,  it  is 
seen  flowing  with  a  moderate  current,  fillecn  or  twenty  yanis  broad,  and  about  waist-docp. 
Higher  up,  it  tlows  beneath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  hoartl.  At  length 
is  perceived  a  wall  of  roc;k,  from  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  tho  Cow's  Mouth, 
on  account  of  its  rudo  rosembliinco  to  tnat  orifice,  issues  tho  tiangos.  "  Nothing,"  according 
to  Mr.  Fraser, "  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  here  presented.  Tho  baro  and 
peaked  cliffs  shoot  to  the  skies;  their  ruins  lio  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their  feet,  and 
acanticr  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness ;  even  tho  dark  pine  more  rarely  roots 
itself  in  the  deep  chasms  which  time  has  worn.  Thus  on  all  sides  is  tho  prospect  clowd, 
except  in  flront  to  tho  eostward,  where,  fVom  a  mass  of  bare  spires,  four  huge,  lony,  snowy 
peaks  ariso :  these  aro  tho  peaks  of  Koodroo  Himalayah.  Thoro  could  bo  no  finer  finishing, 
no  grander  close,  to  such  a  scene." 

At  a  small  distance,  and  from  tho  same  stupendous  ridgo  which  contains  tho  source  of  tho 
greatest  river  of  India,  is  found  that  of  its  main  tributary,  tho  Jumna.  Tho  glen  near  Bun- 
derpooch,  through  which  its  infant  course  passes,  is  described  to  bo  rugged  and  gloomy  beyond 
description.  "It  looks  like  tho  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,"  as  it  is  said  to  bo  "  impracti- 
cable and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  bo  seen,  except  dark  rock ;  wood  only  fringes  the  lower 
parts  and  tho  water's  edge ;  perhaps,  tho  spots  and  streaks  of  snow,  contrasting  with  the 
general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  tho  appearance  of  desolation.  No  living  thing  is 
seen ;  no  motion  but  that  of  tho  waters ;  no  sound  but  their  roar." 

Tho  territory  of  Sirmorc,  and  that  of  the  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  tho  Sutledgc, 
subject  to  a  number  of  independent  rajahs  till  over-run  bv  the  Gorkhas,  have  now  been  re- 
■tored  to  those  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  1710  valley  of  the  Sutlodge  presents 
little  cultivation :  the  mountains  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky ;  the  bed  of  the  river 
narrow  and  arid.  In  the  territory  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered  witli  tho 
most  magnificent  forests;  pines,  nollies,  oaks,  sycamore,  and  yew,  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
and  ofloii  of  gigantic  size.  Tho  cultivation  is  very  great,  anu  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountains  have  been  most  laboriously  fitted  for  it;  so  that  districts  naturally  barren  arn 
even  enabled  to  export  grain.  Tho  inhabitants  appeared  to  Mr.  Fraser  every  way  superior 
in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch  highlanders ;  but  their  character  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  so  fiivourablc  a  light,  combining  the  rude  habits  and  violent  fends  of  a  barbarous 
race  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  flrom  the  8utledge, 
the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  rejalis, 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  tho  principal  arc  Bischur,  Sirmore, 
Joobul,  Kahlaro,  Hindoor.  These  territories  occupy  tho  deep  mountain  valleys  of  the  Hut- 
ledge,  overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  tho  Tonse,and  of  the  Pahur,  which  flows  through 
a  more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  ore  small  towns,  built  oilcn  in  stages  on  the  steep  sides 
of  rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampoor,  capital  of  Bischur,  on  a  high  bank 
above  tno  Sutlcdge,  Nahn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a  steep,  that  its  streets 
consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  commerce  with  Thibet  and  Tartary  enables  tliese  mountain  capitals  to  attain  some  little 
wealth  and  importance. 

Arter  scaling  tho  mighty  boundary  wall  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on  its 
northern  sido  into  Cashmere,  an  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side  within  tremendous  steeps, 
which  separate  it,  to  tho  north  firom  Thibet,  and  to  the  west  from  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
Numberless  rivulets,  descending  from  these  heights,  difl^ise  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  render  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat,  barley ;  the 
grain  and  the  fruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  The  piano  tree  nowhere  spreads  such  a  pomp  of  foliage.  But  the 
peculiar  boast  of  Cashmere  is  its  rose,  a  favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry,  whose  tints  and 
perfiimo  are  said  to  be  alike  unrivalled.  Tho  numerous  streams  unite  in  the  Jclum,  which, 
after  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain  barrier,  and  finally 
joins  the  Chenab. 

The  Cashmerians  are  n  Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respects  from  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.    They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wittv  and  ingo 
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nious,  with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  the  sciences.  On  tlie  other  hand  thoy  nro  ri*;)rt<Notilod  an 
volatile,  treacherous,  extravafrantly  addicted  to  pleasure,  rapacious  in  (icimiriiiK  inimry, 
lavish  in  spending  it  Tlie  beauty  of  the  females  is  rauch  fumod  in  tliu  ]'!uKli'rii  world, 
and  seemingly  not  without  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  coiitruHt  with  Ihn  iliirk 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  of  the  Tartar  ruoos.  A  Niid  K)vt<rHi)  hiis 
befallen  tlieir  country  since  the  time  when  it  was  tlic  favourite  rosidunco  oftlm  M(i){ul,  who, 
viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  repaired  thither  wliennvor  ho  winhnd  iin  iulcrviii  of 
recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  and  wealth  in  lavishly  udurning  it,  Oil  tho  full  nf  tlint 
power,  Cashmere  was  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  and  placed  under  the  rulo  of  ({(ivtiriiorH  who 
have  cruelly  tyrannised  over  it,  and  stripped  it  of  a  largo  portion  of  its  l!iriii(<r  priip*(H'rify, 
Since  their  kingdom  was  broken  up,  this  country  has  been  disputed  litit\vi>i<ii  mw  of  the 
branches  of  its  royal  family,  and  Ruujeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  ii<,  'I'lio  ruvcimo  w 
reckoned  at  500,000«. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  manufacturing  nation.  They  work  Bkilt\illy  ill  woiid,  Itinkp  the 
best  paper  in  the  East,  and  excel  in  cutlery  and  lackered  ware,  Iliit  llii)  ufi'iiild  hriitich  of 
industry  consists  in  their  siiawls,  from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet,  wliinli  urn  in  (fniieral 
request  all  over  the  world.  The  natives  complain  that  the  tyranny  of  llin  Aftflianid  has 
made  deep  inroads  on  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  tlio  riiiiiilMir  of  imimfi  tVoin 
40,000  to  16,000.  This  work  seems  to  be  conducted  upon  a  more  oxtoiidod  Hcale  than  is 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  often  employing  a  great  number  of  Iooidn,  Ttirt<t>  ninii  work 
at  each  loom ;  and  a  year  is  sometimes  spent  in  making  a  single  iihawl<  III  tint  IipkI  mid 
most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered  enough  if  they  execute  an  inch  iiiid  ii  liiilf  in  thu  diiy. 
Of  course,  the  ordinary  shawls  are  made  with  much  greater  expoditioii, 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  called  anciently  8erinagur,  is  the  largent  in  tlin  Aft;liiiii  di)tiiiiiiunii, 
containing  from  150,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  three  miles  along  tlio  liiuikN  of  the 
Jelum,  in  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celobratod,  piirticiiliiriy  its  lake, 
Btudded  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  ImviiiK  iti)  bunka  envi- 
roned with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

SuBSECT.  6. — Ceylon, 

Ceylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a.  close  nnpondngo  to 
India,  lying  to  tlie  east  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  sopnrntod  by  tlio  Htrnits  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  broiuUli,  Tlio  territory, 
along  the  western  coast,  is  occupied  by  a  somewhat  extensive  plain;  iMtyoiid  which,  ranges, 
first  of  hills,  and  then  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behind  each  otiit<r,  niid  with  their 
rugged  surface  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not,  howovor,  riHO  to  any  very 
lofty  height ;  since  Adam's  Peak  (the  most  elevated)  is  only  0153  foot  ubovo  thfl  iott.  Tlieso 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  dense  undorwuuil,  which  give  to  a 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  all  known  previLUs  to  the  orrivnl  of  thn  I'orttiiftiese 
in  1505,  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  liiiiwclf  witli  tlilHciilty 
against  the  attack  of  the  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a  trilmto,  hut  noon  pngnged 
in  a  series  of  warfare,  which  ended  in  driving  the  natives  IVom  Colonilio  niiil  mo»t  of  the 
other  stations  on  the  coast,  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior,  'I'liny  Mettled 
in  considerable  numbers ;  and  a  pretty  large  body  of  their  pontority,  iiiiii|{liiil  with  the 
natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  sliared  the  lot  of  their  otlii'r  liiiilitii  iHiHKnwions ; 
and,  in  tlie  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after  a  series  of  bloody  striiggtoH,  wan  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Datch.  It  remained  -n  their  possession,  with  tlio  oxcoptioii  of  a.  Khort 
occupation  of  Trincomalee  by  .he  British  in  1782,  till  170(3,  when  an  I'li/ilinh  expedition 
entirely  subdued  it ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  Anally  coded  to  that  |K)Wor.  In 
1815  the  British  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in  the  inotinttiiiunw  interior  of 
the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  liiis  boon  ttiudo  u  royal 
colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  t!ie  East  India  Company. 

The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  enpneitloH,  Much 
of  its  surface,  indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy;  and  there  are  largo  Hiiiidy  trnrt*  along 
the  coast.  Rice,  though  almost  the  only  object  of  native  cultiirn,  in  not  rained  in  Hiilllcicnt 
quantity  for  tlic  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  priMlnet  is  oiiitiiiiiioni  one  of 
tlie  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  cxtuiiHivo  diMiiiiiid  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  from  tour  to  ten  feet  high,  with  nunicrniiH  brniii'lioM,  mid  with  a  liijlil 
porous  wood.  It  grows  s]K)ntaneously  over  a  great  part  of  the  iNlnnd ;  hut  timt  reiirndin 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best.  The  liiirk,  wliicli  Is  the  viiluiible 
part,  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  years  old,  and  requires  no  prupiiriilion  except  being 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance;  and  its  fruit,  iin  well  as 
coir,  a  species  of  rope  manufactured  from  its  husk,  are  staple  ox|iorts,  A  great  qiiiiiitity  of 
arrack  is  distilled  from  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  aro  abundant;  hut  llie  only  valu- 
able one  is  the  elephant,  which,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  bettor  quality  timn  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world :  it  is  not,  indeed,  so  tall  as  on  the  Continent,  but  |M)Ctiliorly  active, 
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hardy,  nnd  docile.  No  elephants  are  reared  in  a  tame  state;  hut  they  are  easily  cani^ht  in 
pits  prepared  for  tho  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  uncommon  variety 
of  prucious  minerals  are  found  in  Ceylon ;  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  and  even  the 
diamond :  but  none  of  them  are  of  fine  quality.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and 
quicksilver;  but  little  wronjilit.  A  very  extensive  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Straits 
of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  rniles  from  the  shore;  but  chiefly  by  boats  from  the  coast  of  India. 
In  1804  it  was  leased  for  120,000/. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  declined ;  and  in  1828  its 
amount  was  only  ;U),012/.  A  species  of  conch-shells  called  chanks,  much  used  by  the  Hin- 
doos for  rinjrs  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  straits  of  Manaar.  Mr.  M'Culloch  gives 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  182.'j,  at — Cinnamon,  114,418/. ;  arrack,  21,50(M. ;  coir,  10,000/. ; 
cocoa-nuts,  7561/. ;  clmnk  shells,  8219/. ;  timber,  12,100/. ;  jaggery,  4,940/. ;  coffee,  13,883/. 
The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic  restrictions,  both  the  produce  and  sale  of 
cinnamon  being  made  a  monopoly  of  the  government;  but  a  more  liberal  system  has  recently 
been  adopted. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  till,  in  1814,  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  gave  only  496,()00;  and  another,  in 
182.5,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  were  probably 
somewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  since  increased,  and  to  amount 
now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Ilindostan,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  with  all  of  whom  they  hold 
intercourse.  They  are  a  fine  and  handsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  and  cour- 
teous ;  but  they  are  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  in  all 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  established.  The  Siamese  are  even 
said  to  look  to  Ceylon  os  the  quarter  from  which  they  received  that  faith ;  but  this  sacred 
character  is  probably  an  illusion  derived  from  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boodhist  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  plurality 
of  husbands  prevails;  and  it  is  said  to  bo  accompanied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  they  climb  like 
monkeys :  some  of  them,  however,  are  emploj*d  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
cloth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retain  their  European  cus- 
toms, considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  notives.  No  such  modification 
has  taken  place  in  the  cas;  of  tho  English,  who  consist  chiefly  of  king's  troops  stationed  at 
the  chief  towns. 

Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seal  both  of 
government  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accommodation  for 
shipping  consists  merely  of  a  roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious,  surrounded  with 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincomaloe,  on  the  north-east,  is  situated  amid  a  mountain  terri- 
tory that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautifiil,  but  very  unfruitful.  It  has,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  containing  tho  finest  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  vilue  of  this  is  greatly  heightened 
by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  n  safe  roadstead ;  so  that  all  vessels 
driven  from  their  stations  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomaloe.  The  town,  however, 
being  supported  only  by  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor ;  though  the  late  establishment  of  a 
naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  do  Galle,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, has  a  spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  situation. 
The  native  population  is  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  European  settlers.  At  Bellegom,  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  large  temple  of  Boodh,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  divinity.  Candy,  the 
interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  that  echo  con- 
tinually with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains  an  extensive  though  not  lofty 
palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with  gaudy  colours.  The  British 
government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  tJiis  place  from  the  coast. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FURTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 

Further  India  comprises  that  extensive  region  situated  between  India  and  China,  and 
sometimes,  with  but  little  propriety,  called  Indo-Cliina,  as  the  inhabitants  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese.  This  region  has  had  little  share  in  the  great 
transactions  of  which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre ;  yet  it  comprises  a  number  of  extensive  and 
important  kingdoms,  some  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated;  Ava,  Arra- 
can,  Pegu,  Siam.  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tsiompa,  Laos,  and  Tonquin. 
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R^erencei  to  Ihe  Map  of  Further  India 
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0!».  Kaia 
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101.  Bhintea 
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Riven. 
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f.  Pnnlnung 
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u  Bittong 

r  Moulania 
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Thnuinnyn 
Miiyaup 
Meinnm 
rhantibund 
Oiibcgiitime 

m  ('ambudia 

n  Maykaung 

o  Holi  Kicn. 
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Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Further  India  consists  of  an  extensive  maritime  territory,  tiirowin^  out  wide  peninsular 
tracts  into  tlic  Indian  sea;  separated  by  various  seas,  straits,  and  sounds  from  its  large 
islands.  From  llindostan,  on  the  west,  it  is  divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  wliilc,  on  the 
north,  a  range  of  imperfectly  known  boundaries,  chiefly  of  a  mountainous  character,  sepa- 
rates it  from  China  and  Thibet.  The  main  body  of  this  territory  may  be  described  as  situated 
between  9°  and  25°  of  north  latitude,  92°  and  109°  of  east  longitude ;  but  these  limits  do 
not  include  the  long  peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to  within  less  than  two 
degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square  space  of  nearly  lUOO  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  containing  probably  about  900,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  great  territory,  according  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain  liOW, 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  branches 
from  the  mighty  chain  of  Ilimulayah,  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  cast.  Between  each 
of  these  ranges  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered  by  a 
large  river  descending  from  the  mountain  frontier  of  China  and  Thibet.  These  valleys 
either  form,  or  have  formed,  separate  kingdoms ;  and,  though  conquest  occasionally  unites 
several  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  hill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is  enclosed 
affords  to  it,  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  oft' the  yoke.  The 
mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive  forests 
entangled  with  thick  underwood,  and  filled  witli  wild  beasts.  Those  which  form  the  northern 
frontier  of  Assam  are  exceedingly  lofty,  falling  little  short  of  tlie  Himalayah,  of  which  they 
are  a  continuation.  Elsewhere  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion :  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that  the  highest  of  the  central  range  which  borders  on  Siam 
does  not  exceed  .5000  feet.  The  rivers'  are  of  greater  importance.  The  Menam,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  waters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  Yunan.  To  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes : 
but,  on  reaching  Yuthia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a  noble  and  navigable  stream ;  and,  atler 
a  course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  tliree  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a  stream 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  Its  upper 
course  is  still  involved  in  mystery ;  and  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  discovered  some  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sunpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet,  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Bralimapoutra.  The  Mekon,  Maykaung,  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a  noble 
river,  which  passes  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  22°  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty 
days'  sail  above  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the 
sea ;  but  a  greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  broken  by  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turon ; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a  botanical  or  geological  delineation  of 
this  territory. 

The  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  scarcely  known ;  we  can 
therefore  merely  notice  a  few  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of  these 
unexplored  countries. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following : — 


Siiiiii  Sityrua,    The  Onnt  Ou'.m;. 
liyldUIra  l,ir.    Iat%v  (Jit)I»oD. 
Iljlutu'cB  varivgaliis.    Ltltli*  Gibloii, 


Hylnlatps  leuciscii,.    Silvery  Gibbon. 
Cervu,  tuaUcccoiis.    Malacca  Sla; , 


6S9 


The  manners  of  the  Orang  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Utan)  (fig.  639.),  so  well 
known  for  its  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  long  re- 
mained enveloped  in  fable,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  brought 
a  living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many  others.  The 
fables  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  later  naturalists,  of  this 
gigantic  ape  walking  erect,  waging  war  with  clubs,  &c.,  ore 
now  exploded.  The  height  of  the  adult  animal  is  uncertain ; 
those  brought  to  Europe,  being  young,  have  not  exceeded  three 
or  four  French  feet ;  the  great  toes  have  but  one  joint,  and  no 
nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  but  there  is  none  on  the  face, 
or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is  perfectly  incapable, 
says  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture:  this  is  betrayed 
in  his  whole  external  conformation,  which  is  precisely  that 
adapted  for  climbing  trees  and  living  among  the  branches.  The 
Orang  Outang  has  none  of  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  other 
monkeys,  nor  does  it  possess  their  proncnesa  to  mischief.  Gra- 
vity, approaching  to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  are  oflen  ex- 
pressed in  its  cotmtenance,  and  seem  to  be  its  natural  disposi- 
33* 
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tion.  The  sitapiiimt)  ifi  H\mUtm  was  mild  under  injuries,  and  soon  became  strongly  attached 
to  thnsu  whii  ifnntm\  UUii  bilidly.  M.  Cuvier  has  been  induced  to  think  that  the  Orang 
OutHnjf  is  m»  (ilht'f  IIihh  (Iir  piuttg  of  tlie  I'ongo,  a  much  larger  ape,  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  ftiiiioo,  Or,  HuffWinM,  liowevef,  has  recently  adduced  very  strong  arguments  to  show 
that  thii  I'oiino  in  u  (Ijiitlht't  sjweics. 

The  Oihlmii  ^^wli  im  (listidgKiBlicd  from  all  others  by  the  enormous  length  of  the  arms, 
or  more  jiff()iHfIy  ih^  (i;ft<=('«el  j  these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  placed 
erect.  'J  he  !i\W(s\tii>  nml  jimmttWy  known  is  the  Black-handed  (Jibbon  {llylnhaUs  Lar.  111.); 
its  size  lb  much  MWm  tu  timl  of  the  Orang  Outang,  as  the  largest  specimens  do  not  exceed 
four  feet,  'J'hft  i|iN|N)Fiitit)fl  of  ilieso  apes  is  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  even  frolicsome,  and 
they  receive  (heir  nm\,  in  t'oiirtliement,  without  greediness  or  impatience. 

The  few  llirtlw  lh«)  httVe  heed  brought  from  Malacca  are  splendid  and  curious;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  coiijW!l(ll'e  how  l/iniiy  others,  unknown  even  by  name,  lie  hidden  from  the 
naturuliBt  in  the  V«l»(  (Mid  (llic.<f(ilored  forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-white 
(J((clitttoo9j  splendid  rod  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  and  Par- 
fHlitit<t9i  It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant, 
ntld  the  Cryptonyx,  two  of  the  most  striking  gallinaceous  birds  of 
Asifli  ttfe  found. 

TIlG  irigantie  Argus  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  a  half 
loKj*  1  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  alone  being  nearly  foiU'  feet,  ele- 
|{Hlit)y  itmrhed  by  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a  chestnut  ground : 
Uie  whole  phunage  is  variegated  with  spots  resembling  eyes,  and 
the  (|tlill  feathers  are  blue.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  a  great  antipa- 
fliy  to  light,  being  very  dull  during  the  day,  but  active  as  night  ap- 
|)ruacheSi  It  is  found  also  in  Sumatra ;  but  is  so  difficult  to  be  kept 
ttlivP)  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a  month :  hence 
tills  bciilitlfiil  bird  has  never  l>een  brought  to  Europe  but  as  skins. 

1'lic  Crowned  Pheasant  ^Cryptonyx  coronatus  T.)  (_Jig.  640.)  is 
H  tjllicll  smaller  bird,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.     It  inhabits  the 
dr<e(i  Ibfcsts  both  of  Malacca  and  Java,  and  is  distinguished  by  an 
erect  chestnut  PfPgt  of  leNthefB,  having  their  webs  disunited. 

Heft,  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  knowledge  of  the  (iflPienfa  respecting  this  extremity  of  Asia,  was  neither  extensive 
nor  accurate,  im\  fsPHfPely  reiiehrd  the  shores  east  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptolemy 
exhibits  the  Ooldeil  ( 'lietpmiese,  the  Great  Bay,  the  coast  of  Sinie,  and  the  city  of  Thina; ; 
features  wliieli  wre  lirtmd  liy  Gossolin  in  the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddy,  the  Gulf  of  Martaban, 
the  coast  an4  eify  of  'IViiHPscfim.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Sinte  to  te  the  Chinese, 
and  infer  thttt  (he  bllowleili*!'  of  fhe  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empire. 
It  is  at  ail  events  eeftaiii  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  this  range  of  coast 
were  extremely  ^'oiililswl  ami  Imperfect. 

The  intbrmntion  hIw*  of'  the  Inuderns  respecting  this  portion  of  Asia  was  long  extremely 
defective,  Mumt  I'olo  and  Oderic  of  Portenau  were  the  first  who  gave  some  vague  ideas 
respecting  it,  The  J'uffiigiiPBe,  amid  their  wide  coreer  of  conquest  and  settlement,  did  not 
attempt  to  coin|>reheiid  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which 
they  formed  ft  (self lenient,  The  French,  however,  sent  to  Siam  u  mission,  partly  religious 
and  partly  |iolitifi»l,  and  thtWlgh  which  Loubere  obtained  some  important  information  respect- 
ing that  gre»t  nion»f«hy,  Hut  it  is  by  their  political  relations  with  British  India  that  these 
countries  hove  lieMmiie,  tllotlgh  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  known  in  Europe. 

Ava,  or  the  IlirniHIl  empire,  has  been  subject  to  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  of  any 
of  these  killgtloms,  It  ttiliipfised  three  that  are  naturally  and  originally  independent, — Ava, 
or  Burnitt,  Arriwan,  im\  Pejju  i  but  each  struggling  for,  and  alternately  gaining,  the  ascend- 
ency. Pegn,  »t  the  fifct  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  the  ruling  state,  and  its  court 
displayed  PonMiilemhle  \Mmp,  Aliout  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Birmans 
rebelled  Bgwinst  this  ailtliiifityt  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence,  but  eub- 
dueil  their  Ihrnier  mastets,  Tliis  supremacy  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  I'egnepe,  having  obtained  arms  and  officers  from  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, turned  them  aphmt  the  flirmnns,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally  reduced  the 
capital,  making  |»rjp(aief  ftweepdce,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings.  A  reaction, 
liowever,  in  110  long  flnie  atose  among  this  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people.  Alompra, 
a  man  of  linnihle  hiflh,  collpctod  a  band  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried  on  for  some  time  n 
desultory  and  gneffllla  warflifp,  His  forces  gradually  increasing,  he  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  Ava,  bimI  jinceeeded  in  raising  a  general  insurrection  against  the  king  of  Pegu.  A  pow- 
erful army  sent  hy  (hat  |ifiliPO  was  totally  defeated ;  and  Alompra,  following  up  his  success, 
invaded  Pegu,  ml  gained  «  eerips  of  victories  which  made  him  master  of  the  capital,  and 
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extinguished  the  Tallieu  or  Pegu  dynasty.  His  successor,  Shemburen,  subdued  a  revolt  of 
this  nation,  defeated  the  Chinese  in  a  great  battle,  and  gained  possession  of  Siam,  but  was 
unable  to  retain  any  part  of  that  monarchy,  except  the  provinces  c*"  Mergui  and  Tenasse- 
rim,  on  the  western  coast  of  Malacca,  His  brother,  Minderagce  J  ntw,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  annexing  Arracan  to  the  empire.  The  Birman  dominion 
thus  became  extremely  powerful,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kingdoms,  its  influence  was 
established  over  the  territories  of  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  others  bordering  on  Bengal,  through 
which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and  powerful  states  were 
not  likely  to  be  long  in  proximity  without  uome  collision.  A  scries  of  misunderstandings  at 
length  produced  open  r\ipUiro ;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of  British  India  was  in  1826  em- 
barked for  the  invasion  of  the  Birman  empire.  The  court  of  Ava,  long  accustomed  to  van- 
quish and  domineer  over  all  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced  to  view  with  apprehension 
one  which  had  not  even  a  royal  name  at  its  head.  A  very  short  conflict  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms :  yet  sickness,  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores,  long  paralysed  the  active 
eflbrts  of  the  invaders ;  but  when  at  last  they  began  to  move  upon  the  capital,  all  efllirts  to 
prevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ;  und  the  Birman  government,  after  repeated 
defeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  the  seat  of  government  fropi  foreign  occupation, 
signed  a  humiliating  treaty,  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  ceding  the 
important  acquisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergiii,  Tavny,  and  Tenasserim,  which  are  now  compre- 
hended within  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

Siam,  consisting  of  a  single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a  wide  giilf,  and  enclosed  by  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which,  if  not  very  lofly,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  maintained  a 
more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of  kingdoms.  It  was  indeed  subdued 
by  the  Birmans  in  the  height  of  their  power ;  but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  them  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled  in 
difficult  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultimately  obliged  to  quit  his  hold 
of  the  country. 

Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of  Siam,  to 
which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  almost  rank  as  mere  appendages.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  were  brought  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caung  Shung,  the 
young  king  of  Cochin-China,  was  dethroned  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  a  triumvirate  of 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  refuge  in  a  desert  island, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a  French  missionary, 
who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no 
efforts  to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over 
to  solicit  assistance  in  France ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  prevented  him  from  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid 
in  arms  and  officers  for  Caung  Shung,  who,  having  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  was 
welcomed  by  his  subjects,  and  by  their  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
under  which  his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a  strong  attachment  to 
Europeans,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  military  art,  by 
which  they  were  so  much  distinguished  cbove  his  own  subjects.  Having  organizeda  stand- 
ing army  tolerably  armed,  and  disciplinea  in  the  European  manner,  and  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  gun-boats,  with  a  frigate,  he  acquired  a  force  with  which  no  power  in  this  part  of 
Asia  could  cope.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a  kingdom  greater  and 
more  populous  than  his  own,  and  nflerwards  Cambotlia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all 
that  great  range  of  territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms  is  of  the  same  simple  structure  as  that  of  Eastern 
countries  in  general.  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism ;  in  which  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers,  called  in 
Ava  woongees,  woondosks,  and  attawoons,  compose  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entirely 
subject  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  certain  por- 
tions of  land  or  fiefs,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  military  ser- 
vice. They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resumable  at  pleasure,  and  which 
are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch ;  but,  in  fact, 
unless  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The  nobles, 
especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profound  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
has  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and  which 
must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion : — "  a  sound  has  reached  the  golden  ears ;  a  suitor 
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has  arrived  at  the  golden  feet ;  a  smell  has  saluted  the  golden 
nostrils,"  The  king  appears  in  public  only  on  state  occasions, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  costume 
of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  (Jig.  641.)  is  very  peculiar  and 
extremely  splendid. 

The  laws  of  these  kingdoms  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  Hin- 
dostan  and  China:  they  are  well  combined,  executed  with 
strictness,  and  a  rigid  police  is  maintained.  The  Birman  laws 
are  of  Hindoo  origin,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  is  called  the 
Derma  Sastra,  and  is  one  of  the  many  commentaries  on  Menu : 
it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates  severe  and 
salutary  lessons,  even  to  the  monarch,  on  the  high  duties  of 
his  station.  With  the  exception  of  triul  by  ordeal  and  impre- 
cation, which  is  admitted  by  the  superFtitious  ideas  of  the  Eust, 
it  is  the  most  judicious  ond  practical  of  all  the  Hindoo  systems.  Civil  cases  arc  first  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  maywoons  or  viceroys,  from  which  lies  an  appeal,  though  an  expensive 
one,  to  the  lotoo,  or  supreme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reports  upon 
them  to  the  king.  Thus,  however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
executive,  and  all  offences  which  are  supposed  to  affect  the  safety  or  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  are  punished  with  disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  of 
administration  are  executed  by  mandarins  of  different  classes,  according  to  the  Chinese 
model ;  but  the  political  system  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the  same  regular  form  as  in  that 
great  empire. 

The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  for 
which  all  males  of  a  certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the 
chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords,  lances,  and  cross-bows ; 
though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire-arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the 
muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and 
skill,  be  brought  into  a  serviceable  state.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where 
the  European  oflicers  in  the  king's  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements.  But 
the  most  efllcient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  kingdoms.  Those 
of  the  Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  tnmk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  of  them  are 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  broad.  The  excavation  is 
effected  partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  implements.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  is  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  tlimish  a  certain  number  of 
these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  king  can  muster  500.  They  carry  from  fifty  to 
sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  besides  whom  there  are  usually  thirty 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets;  while  on  the  prow,  which  is  flat,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds,  is  mounted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they  draw  up  in 
a  line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a  war-song,  push  on  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and 
immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a  desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The  larger  boats 
also  seek  to  run  down  the  smaller,  which  the  latter  elude  with  great  dexterity.  Gilded 
barges  {Jig.  642.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  the  very  highest 

rank,  and  they  are  often  very 
highly  ornamented.  The  na- 
val arsenal,  also,  of  the  Co- 
chin-Chinese appeared  to  Mr. 
White  very  deserving  of  ad- 
miration; and  the  skill  of 
their  shipwrights  is  much  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  Birmans. 
He  saw  one  toak  plank  109 
feet  long,  and  has  even  seen 
trees  of  this  description  which 
Would  make  a  natural  main- 
mast for  a  ship  of  war.  The 
state  barges  are  richly  deco- 
rated with  gilding  and  carved 
work,  and  with  floating  pennons  and  streamers.  On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust 
chiefly  to  their  stockades,  which  they  throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition,  and 
which  sometimes  resititod  even  the  most  impetuous  attacks  of  a  British  force.  In  general, 
however,  none  of  these  troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  army,  but,  ns  soon  as 
their  defences  are  penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only 
a  regular  army  has  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner :  this  force,  in  1800, 
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was  estimated  at  140,000  men ;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  imagine  it  at  present  to  exceed 
50,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  in  these  kingdoms,  consists  of  a  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ; 
for  the  whole  country,  according  to  tlie  idea  prevalent  in  the  East,  is  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  monarch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  in 
Birmah  amounts  to  a  tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  other  source,  derived  from  foreign 
commerce,  is  levied  partly  in  tlic  form  of  customs,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  and 
unproductive  one  of  royal  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  Cochin-China  to  those  which  are  supposed  most  productive.  From  these 
various  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  royal 
coffers,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &.C.,  by  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  Eastern 
kings  are  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  favourite  object  of  their  ambition,  in  the  accumulation  of 
treasures,  believed  in  several  instances  to  be  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
Symes  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  the  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  the 

Sromptitude  with  whicli  he  paid  the  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Ir.  Crawfurd  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold 
to  7,140,000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  silver. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 
The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the  grand  staples 
of  tropical  produce.  The  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of  plains, 
are  watered,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  inundated,  by  numerous  streams  of 
various  magnitude  flowing  down  fi'om  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  the  great  rivers ;  and  by 
these  means  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suffices  to  secure  an 
ample  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  the  food  of 
all  these  nations ;  sugar  of  fine  quality,  pepper,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Malay  countries, 
and  cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of 
various  species  and  great  value.    There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be 

Ciferable,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building, 
rgc  boats,  as  already  oteerved,  are  often  cut  out  from  a  single  tree,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  the  fir  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  Symes's  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  masts,  for  which  teak  is  too  heavy.  The  woods  abound  also  with  ornamental 
trees,  canes,  rattan,  &c.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish  and 
other  purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export.  From  other 
shrubs  are  obtained  the  areca  nut  and  betel-leaf,  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and  cere- 
mony in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  Europe.  Cardamoms 
are  a  spice  for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the  Indian  model, 
and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or  with  the 
same  patient  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The  sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are 
chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in 
Ava  the  Brahminical  principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals 
are  tamed  chiefly  fL,r  conveyance  or  pomp ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  found 
in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is 
chiefly  employed. 

Manufactures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  materials  which 
the  country  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use.  Those 
brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boast  of  China  and  Hindostan  are  not  produced 
here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from  those  countries,  especially  from  the  latter.  The 
only  fabrication  on  which  much  study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are  fashioned  out 
of  a  fine  species  of  marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded ;  but  none  are 
accounted  sacred  except  those  constructed  at  Chagaing. 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all  the 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  those  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  and  the  finer  manufactures,  which  attract  traders  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Their  chief  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  pro- 
duce, rice,  cotton,  timber,  ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  or  some  species  of  the  fine  manu- 
factures of  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are 
carried  up  tlie  Irawaddy  to  a  great  j'er,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan.  Britain 
takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000/. ;  in  return  for  which,  some  British 
manufactures  are  received.  Tlie  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Chinese  junks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  the  former  country,  and  those  of  Turon, 
Hue,  and  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  that  about  116  junks  come  an- 
nually to  Cochin-China,  carrying  20,000  tons ;  and  somewhat  more  than  double  that  nuni- 
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bcr  to  Hiam.  There  is  also  some  trade  with  tlio  tuting  BritiHli  settlement  at  Singapore ; 
but  tlicBo  governments  have  declined  all  overtures  for  arranging  a  regular  commercial 
intprconrse.* 

Some  Htihcry  ia  pursued  on  the  coast  of  Cocli in-China,  and  dried  fish  forms  one  of  tlio 
exports  of  China.  On  these  shores  is  also  collected  a  large  quantity  of  gelatinous  birds' 
nests,  and  of  the  substance  called  sea  slug,  tripung,  or  biche  de  mert  tor  which  there  exists 
an  extraordinary  demand  in  the  Chinese  market. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  all  this  range  of  kingdoms  is  a  question  of  extreme  uncertainty. 
Major  Symes  was  informed  that  the  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Birman  em- 
pire amounted  to  8000;  and  this,  allowing  an  average  of  1800  to  each,  would  give 
14,400,000.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  Arracan ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  imagines  17,000,000 
to  be  rather  under  than  above  the  real  amount.  This  very  conjectural  calculation,  however, 
appears  to  Captain  Cox  over-rated;  and  his  estimate  of  8,0(X),000  is  generally  esteemed  to 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Captain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  5,(MX),0U0,  and  Captain  Canning 
to  4,000,000.+  Mr.  Crawfurd  allows  2,730,000  for  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  of  which  the  proper  Siamese  are  supposed  to  amount  to  l,t200,(MH) ;  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers, 440,(K)0;  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Laos  subject  to  Siam,  840,(XH>;  the  Malay  de- 
pendencies, 100,000.  This  is  upon  an  estimated  superficial  extent  of  I90,(HH)  square  miles. 
The  same  intelligent  observer  estimates  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Toniiuin  to  contain 
08,000  square  miles ;  and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  fully  peopled  as  tlie  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  China,  they  would  have  5,194,000. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities  of  external 
form.  Mr.  Crawfurd  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  distinct  from  any  other  Asiatic 
race.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  flexibility  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hindoo.  Tlieir  face,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair  is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coarse ;  but 
tho  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally  plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  elTeminate  appearance. 
They  have  a  gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air;  a  slow,  sluggish,  and  ungraceful  gait;  but  this 
last  part  of  the  description  seems  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  the  outward  forms  of  life  from  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  they  are  not  schooled 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  established  m  those  countries. 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society ;  they  are  quick,  likely,  and 
stirring.  The  Birmans  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  this 
respect  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  ond 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith;  and  so  imbued  with  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  them  the  most  menial  ofiice.s. 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are,  however,  peaceable,  temperate,  and  obedient  to  the  laws. 

C43 


Grand  Kioum.  or  Monuter;. 

The  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  East  of  Asia,  is  derived  from  Hin- 
dostan ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rival 
system  of  Boodh.    The  name,  however,  most  venerated  in  all  the  countries  beyond  the 

I*  The  United  Stales  have  recently  effected  a  commercial  treaty  with  Siam.— Am.  Ed.| 

[t  According  tu  Mr.  Crawfiird,  the  area  ia  184,000  iquare  milea,  and  Uie  population  4,000,000.— Am.  Ed.} 
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GangCH  is  Gaudamo,  or  Goutamn ;  cither  another  appellation  of  Boodh,  or  that  of  one  of  his 
most  popular  disciples.  Tlio  construction  of  temples  and  iiiingps  of  Gaudama  furms  tlio 
pranil  operation  to  which  the  art  and  industry  of  all  these  nations  is  directed.  Frugal  ond 
indolent  in  every  thing  else,  they  spare  neither  cost  nor  labour  on  this  object.  Major  Symes 
considers  the  grand  kinum,  or  monastery  (,Jiff.  (J43.),  the  residence  of  the  seredaw,  or  head 
of  the  Oirman  church,  as  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Craw- 
furd  observes  that  the  monarchs  here  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  ore  common  in 
other  countries  of  Asia, — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks,  nor  caravansorois ;  but  bestow  all 
their  treasures  upon  temples.  The  principol  one,  ot  Biuikok,  was  snid,  in  170.5,  to  have  cost 
58,180/.  The  temples,  which  servo  also  as  monasteries,  contain  a  large  space  for  worship, 
a  depository  for  the  images  of  Gaudama,  a  library,  ond  dwellings  for  the  monks  or  clergy. 
The  materials  are  by  no  means  very  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of  brick  or  mortar :  it  is  on  the 
timber  of  which  the  gates  and  the  interior  are  composed  tlint  the  expenditure  is  lavi:>lied. 
These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  profuse  and  laborious  manner. 
The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  the  interior  is  adorned  with 
upwards  of  2(K>  pillars,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold  loaf  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  culled  Sh(X>madoo  Praw,  or  the  temple 

of  the  Golden  Supreme  {fig.  644.). 
It  is  raised  on  two  successive  ter- 
raccf,  the  lower  of  which  is  ten  feet 
al)ove  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
twenty  feet  above  the  lower.  The 
building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of 
brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  301  feet,  without  excava- 
tion or  aperture  of  any  kind ;  but  it 
diminishes  very  rapidly  as  it  a!:!Cends, 
so  that  its  form  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  a  large  speaking-trumpet.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  a  tee,  or  imi- 
brella,  fifty-six  feet  in  circumference, 
the  placing  of  which  forms  a  lii;rii 
religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  the 
temple  its  sacred  character. 

The  framing  of  the  images  of 
Gaudama  ranks  as  principal  of  the 
few  fine  manufactures  established  in 
tliese  kingdoms.  The  chief  seat  in 
Ava  is  Kycock  Zeit,  a  place  in  the 
district  of  Chagaing.  The  material  is  a  valuable  marble  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
each  image  is  formed  of  one  single  block,  and  then  gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of  these 
images,  designed  for  the  great  temples,  are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava  has 
a  head  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  ten  feet  across  the  breast ;  the  hands  are  up- 
wards of  five  feet  long,  and  the  entire  height  is  twenty-tour  feet ;  yet  the  whole  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  An  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is  said  to 
be  still  more  stupendous.  Peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  Arracan  Gaudama,  which, 
however,  was  only  ten  feet  high,  made  of  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  images  of 
Rakuss,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polished  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lustre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  bestowed  by  European  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  with  great  skill.  There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  crowded  with  workmen,  who  ore 
employed  in  making  images  of  various  dimensions  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  size,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds ;  while  for  poor  or  frugal 
devotees,  there  were  little  Gaudamas,  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a  guinea. 

The  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Boodh,  are 
monks  residing  in  the  temples,  and  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called 
rhohoans,  in  Siam,  talofioins ;  but  in  the  latter  country,  at  least,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order  wlienever  they  please ;  and  it 
is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession,  that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoin 
for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only  for  a  few  days.  Great  part  of  tlieir  time  is  spent  in 
insignificant  and  even  absurd  ceremonies ;  yet  their  ministration  is  useful  in  several  respects. 
They  instruct  the  children  in  reading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  the  Birman  territory 
are  ignorant  in  this  respect. 

Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in  Further  India.  The  Birman  language 
is  a  compound  of  the  ancient  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Ciiinese.  The 
difficulty  occasioned  by  this  complication  is  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  writing,  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Judson,  "  the  words  are  not  fairly  divided  and  distinguished,  as  in 
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wmtorn  writinn^,  by  brealu  and  poinU  and  capitala,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  linp,  a 
■ontonco  or  puruKrapli  Hccininff  to  tlic  oyo  but  one  lonv  word  ;  and,  inatond  of  clear  chnractera 
on  paper,  we  Hnd  only  obecuro  Bcratcbinif  on  dried  polm-leaveH  atrun^r  tof;cther,  and  called  a 
booK.  In  tlie  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beautiAjl,  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and 
the  inar((in8  ornamented  with  flowem  of  ((old.  The  booka  are  kept  in  (gilded  and  iapunned 
cheats.  The  contenta  of  euch  are  written  on  the  lid  in  {fold  lottcrH.  The  bulk  of  the  works 
were  said  tu  be  on  divinity ;  but  history,  niuaic,  medicine,  |)aiiitin|;,  and  romance  hod  also 
thoir  separate  trcatisca.  The  library  appeared  very  large,  and  is  auHpected  by  Major  Hymca 
to  bo  more  numeroua  than  that  ot  any  monarch  from  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  literary  character  of  Siam  doea  not  seem  ao  eminent.  The  talu|ioins  consider  it  incon- 
sistent with  their  profcaaion  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  Icnniing  except  theology.  Even 
medicine  is  neglected,  and  the  physicians  are  chietly  advcnturcra  from  China.  The  Siameae 
have,  however,  aongs,  romances,  and  u  metrical  chronicle  of  the  country,  in  4(N)  ciintoa,  which 
requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  the  literature  of  the  more  eastern  nations  wo  are  little 
acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Chinese. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  measure  of  liberty 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  East.  They  arc  neither  immured  nor  veiled,  nor 
withdrawn  tVom  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  other  sex.  This  freedom,  however, 
is  not  accompanied  with  any  disposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  society 
which  justly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger  sex ;  all 
the  laborious  duties  are  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling.  Their  conduct,  at  least  in  Ava,  is  said  to  be  generally  correct,  unless 
•a  respects  a  very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  are  ready  to  enter  with  any  stranger 
who  comes  to  reside  in  the  country,  even  for  the  shortest  period.  An  unmarried  female  is 
then  leased  out  to  him,  and  during  that  time  resides  with  him  as  his  wife,  manages  his  house- 
hold,  and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traffic ;  but  on  his  departure  she  must  not  accompany 
him,  but  returns,  without  any  discredit,  to  her  relations,  by  whom  it  is  probable  the  arrange- 
ment was  made.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  being  the  property 
of  her  male  relations ;  and  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Cochin-China  to  a  still  more 
scandalous  extent  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  are  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  great  lie  for  some  time  in  state:  in  Ava  they  are  embalmed,  while  those  of 
onlinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  an  odious  custom 
prevalent  in  Siam,  of  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  flesh  and  feeding  birds  with  them.  In  Cochin- 
China  a  great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  and  hilarity. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  region.  The  architecture  of  the  temples  is  an 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  are  ornamented  rather  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  paint 
and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  augURt  forms.  They  do  not,  as  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  observes, 
possess  the  solemn  grandeur  which  befits  an  edifice  of  this  description,  and  they  possess  a 
richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with  considerable 
admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing  with  sweetness,  though  to  very  simple 
tunes,  resembling,  perhaps,  the  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish  the  varied 
stream  of  harmony  which  flows  through  on  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond  of  dramatic 
entertainments ;  but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Europe.  The  performers  cither 
go  to  private  houses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  spectators. 

The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  but  commodious.  Bamboos  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as 
the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they  form  the  walls,  and  with  grass  the 
roof.  A  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.  When 
Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  embassy,  he  had  a  house  erected  in  every  place  where  he 
was  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  these  slight  structures  are  found  sufficiently  comfortable ;  and 
even  if  they  sliould  be  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  fall  is  attf>nded 
with  no  danger,  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lap-dog.  The  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  coolness.  In  the  cities 
of  Siam,  the  houses,  built  almost  entirely  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating  upon  it, 
being  fastened  to  the  bank  by  the  buiuboo  rails.  Even  the  comparatively  small  number  built 
on  shore  are  raised  by  posts  above  the  swampy  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Finlayson  de- 
scribes the  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  as  being 
large  and  commodious.  About  one-half  consists  of  an  open  hall,  where  they  receive  visiters 
and  transact  business.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  are  placed  an  altar  and  other  emblems  of 
religion;  and  the  private  apartments  are  disposed  in  recesses  behind.  According  to  Mr. 
White,  they  are  furnished  with  hanging  chambers,  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  wooden 
gratings,  and  which  are  ascended  by  ladders ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  miserable, 
und  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  a  great  diminution  of  comfort. 

The  dress  in  these  countries  exhibits  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East ;  that 
of  the  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  tlie  rich  peculiarly  splendid.  The  attire  of  the  ordinary 
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Birman  females  is  merely  a  loneo  robe  or  sheet,  tucked  under  the  arm,  which  scarcely  lorves 
the  purposes  of  dei;pncy ;  and  the  working  classes  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.  The 
Birman  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  mantle  and  a  cap  of  the  same 
material,  which  are  otlcn  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  The  attire  and  all 
the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  must  on  no  account  bo  assumed 
by  an  inferior  claxs.  The  uso  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  largo  quills  and  masses,  and  as  the 
material  for  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the  flrst 
rank.  The  Cochin-Chinese  are  better  clothed  than  most  Eastern  nations,  being  generally 
covered  frum  head  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

For  purposes  of  food,  the  most  western  nations,  whose  institutions  are  Hindoo,  proscribe 
the  uso  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohibition.  The 
Birmans  esteem  it  enougli  that  they  do  not  eat  any  tame  animals,  and  consider  that  what- 
ever comes  under  tlio  denomination  of  game  is  lawful  provision  for  the  table.  Within  this 
range  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  and  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by  Europeans. 
The  Siamese  have  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  Tncy  hold  it  a  crime 
to  put  any  animal  to  death :  but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  ofl'ccts  irretrievable,  they 
consider  it  as  a  venial  offence  merely  to  partake  of  the  flesh.  The  most  scrupulous  satisfy 
themselves  with  an  assertion  tiiat  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  accident.  The  more  East- 
ern people,  whose  habits  are  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but,  without  the  same 
necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  welcoming  an  food  whatever  they  can  take, — 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  flesli  of  the  cayman  or  alligator;  and  a 
species  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  as  a  delicacy  fit  for  the  royal 
table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  other  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the  English  ships  is 
eagerly  collected  and  eaten  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  whom  Mr.  White  even  accuses  of  having 
a  predilection  fbr  filth.  In  Tonquin  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  eaten,  and  considered 
as  a  great  delicacy. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  countries  between  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  the  British  territories  ceded 
in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war ;  the  kingdom  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire ;  the 
kingd<iin  of  Siam ;  and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  Cochin-Cliina,  comprehending,  as  already 
mentioned,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory,  the 
former  kingdom  of  Arracan,  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mcrgui,  or  Tcnasserin,  and 
Martaban,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca 
itself. 

Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east  of 
Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  from  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  barrier 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofly  ranges  of  mountains, 
continued  from  tlie  Himalayah,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  take  its  rise  among 
the  mountains  of  Assam.  A  great  part  of  its  surface,  thus  profusely  watered,  possesses  a 
luxuriant  fertility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gills  of  nature  fruitless, 
so  that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  with  elephants'  teeth  and 
coarse  silk,  affords  a  certain  value  for  exportation. 

Assam  has  several  rude  appendages ;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Garrows,  an  almost 
savage  race,  wildly  gay,  yet  ferocious  in  war,  and  even  accused  of  cannibalism ;  the  territory 
of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  also  a  wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors ;  Gentiah,  the  country 
of  the  Kosayah,  represented  as  offering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has  Cachar,  a 
country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous ;  and  south  of  Cachar, 
Cussay  or  Mechley ;  the  people  of  which  are  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.  While  attached  to  Ava,  they  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  the  empire  with  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in  its  armies. 
Munnypoor,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Birmans  in  the  last  War. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an  extent 
of  about  500  miles.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a  high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopectomiein,  which  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  pestilential  marsh  and  jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
cultivation,  however,  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or 
120,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  here  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considerable 
trade.  A  new  and  improving  station  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  means 
of  boats,  betel  and  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  other  chief  exports  are  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees'-wax,  and  elephants'  teeth, 
CImduba,  a  large  and  very  fertile  island,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arraceui, 
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The  wornhip  of  Donclh,  umler  tho  iwnio  nf  Oniidnnin,  i*  fiilljr  niitiililiHiipd  in  ArriiRiin; 
and  tho  Arriicnn  iinii|;n  of  that  rovrtriMl  Ixiinif  hnM  Intii  nicritiiiiind  an  |KWN(>NNini;  |H'i'iiliitr 
•anctity.  'I'hero  nrn,  nliio,  a  ronMidnrnblo  niiinlior  of  Mnhi)iii<<tiinM,  who  hnvo  \mt'n  uttriirti'd 
by  motivcii  of  trndn.  Tho  native  Arracanmo  are  otlon  called  in  llcniriil  Mn^  or  Mii((hii, 
fVoni  tho  tnrm  moffo,  which  thoy  apply  with  prcniiar  ri<v<>rcnco  to  tlirir  prioxtN  and  ((■'''at 
mnn.  Arracan  nmintninod  for  a  V(>ry  Ion);  |M<ri<Hl  an  indi>|>endi>nt  (-xixtonco ;  yet  wiih  milv 
due<l  without  much  ditficulty  by  thn  liirrnanN,  and  ix  now  tranafcrrnd  to  llrilnin.  KxlfUHinn 
of  enipiri)  was  not  on  thiH  Nidn  an  ohjoct;  but  tho  nnvijration  of  tho  buy  iH  tliim  Nccurud 
affaiuHt  piracy,  and  couNidiirablo  cominorcial  facilitioM  aro  olitiiinod.  Tho  ri'vnnuoit  of  Arra- 
can, according;  to  the.  oatimato  of  1H:)(K)1,  Would  amount  to  <11(>,(NN)  ru|>ocii;  tho  oxponiicM 
to  im),(MMI. 

Tho  Malayan  provincos  oxtnnd  alonff  tho  onutorn  conut  of  flint  poninHulit,  whrro  it  ron- 
tinuca  to  bordor  on  thn  Day  of  li<<rif;al,  and  hnvo  b(<i>n  lon^  a  di'liiitralib'  irrouiid  botwopu  tho 
Birman  and  SiamoHo  onipiroH,  Tlioir  population  Ih  tlum  CNtiiniitPil:— Veil,  IKNMI;  Tuvoy, 
in,(NNI;  Mortrni.  MNMI;  Martabnn,  'i4,(l()U:  in  all,  TiO.OfM).  Thoy  arn  not  diHtini^uiNhod  lor 
fertility,  tho  plain  alon);  tho  aca-coaat  bcinff  toon  oiicroachod  u|)oii  by  thn  rani;o  of  bleak 
mountaina  which  atrntclica  aionfir  tho  wholo  intnrior  of  thiH  peninNula ;  but  they  poiwcai 
tho  tinoat  and  moat  salubrious  climate  to  be  found,  not  only  in  this  cmpirn,  but  in  any 
part  of  the  Haat  Indioa.  The  aick,  in  tho  late  war,  who  were  sent  tliithur  tVom  Kani;(N>n, 
experienced  a  rapid  recovery.  By  means  of  this  coast,  also,  an  openini;  iH  afl!)r<lod  into 
the  finest  interior  provinces  both  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Amherst  Town,  mcniilly  tbundi>d  on 
the  river  Haluen,  which  tomia  tho  boundary  between  this  territory  and  tho  Birman  empire, 
will,  it  is  expected,  become  tho  seat  of  an  important  commnrco.  Tho  rovonuo  of  these 
provinces,  accordinfif  to  tho  estimate  of  18:)U-31,  would  be  3(>7,00()  rupees ;  tho  expenses, 
100,0(10. 

Malacca,  thouffh  by  tho  treaty  of  1R14  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  was,  in  IXIH,  coded 
to  England,  in  exchaufjo  for  her  possessions  in  Humatra.  It  was  one  of  tho  earliest  settlo- 
ments  of  tho  Portuguese,  and  continued  for  a  lonjf  time  to  bo  a  jfrnnt  ein|)f)riuniof  the  trade 
of  the  Oriental  islands,  as  well  as  a  place  of  retVoshment  tor  vessels  bound  to  China;  but 
since  Princo  of  Wales'  Island  and  Hinf^poro,  under  the  protectin^r  sway  of  Britain,  have 
risen  to  their  present  imiiortance,  tho  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  tVequented.  It  has, 
however,  n  mto  roadstead,  a  salubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  sea  and  land 
breezes,  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  ('hinesc.  The  population 
of  tho  town  is  stated  at  4700;  that  of  the  country  at  3:3,800.  Tho  imports,  in  18"27-8, 
amounted  to  about  1;M,000/. ;  the  exports,  to  104,00(W.* 

Tho  Birman  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divisions ; — Pepu,  once  its  rival,  but 
now  its  subject  kiniordom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea-coast  and  tho  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
Ava  or  Birmah,  occupying  tho  upper  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  tho  present  scat  of  the 
ruling  power.  Pegu  is  a  sort  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  tho  alluvial  branches  of  the 
Irawaduy,  Pegu,  and  Saluen  rivers.  Its  valleys  aro  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly 
productive  of  rice ;  so  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  tho  empire.  It  haa  also  spa- 
cious forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  consists 
of  a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal  fer- 
tility; but  it  is  also  well  cultivate<l,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants 
have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  tho 
river  of  Pegu,  and  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  the 
capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  late  expedition,  it  appeared  little  better  than  a 
huge  assemblage  of  wooden  huts.  The  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  town  that 
is  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  about  20,000.  It  is  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  foreigners  fVwm  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  and  of  all  religions,  who  have  been 
encouraged  to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government.  The  exchange 
presents  a  motley  and  confused  assemblage  oi'  Mahometans,  Parsces,  Armenians,  and  all  the 
commercial  tribes  of  tho  East,  Tho  chief  ornament  of  Rangoon  is  the  great  temple  of 
Shoe  Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  though  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  Shocmadoo  of  Pegu, 
is  as  highly  ornamented,  and  contains  in  its  precincts  1.500  rhahaana  and  other  religious 
persons  employed  in  the  service  of  Gaudama. 

*  [The  following  csllmatu  has  been  made  of  the  extent  and  population  of  tho  British  Icrritoriei  in  Further 
ludia  :— 

8q.  Mitpf.  FopuUtiOB. 

Araam,  with  dcpendenciei S4.flU() I.W.OOU 

Arracun 11,000  100,000 

Pri)viiir(!a  loulli  of  the  Saluen,  Tavuy,  Yeh,  Martaban,  and 

Ti'iinsseriin,  with  the  Mergul  isles 13,000 31,000 

.Malacca 800 35.000 

Total 77,800 Xtfl.OOO 
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I'ltjfu,  the  ancient  capital,  was  reduced,  attnr  Uw  f  mciuest,  to  a  itato  of  complete  doaola- 
lion.  Aloinpra  rnm'd  rvcry  dwelling  to  tlin  ground,  ii.'iiiii''diod  the  wnllH,  which  tVoin  their 
fragiimntH  appnir  to  hiivii  \n'i<n  thirty  loot  high  mid  forty  fit't  brond,  ^uid  H|HiriMl  onlv  the 
prnwK,  or  teiiipli-H,  Fur  i4oiii(i  liine,  Ihii  only  olijci-t  was  to  torniy  ('  <■  ''■  :wt»<  into  mimnii- 
■iiiii  by  the  iiioHl  Hevprn  exiiiiipit'*.  'I'lm  pn-wnl,  king,  „tif\)Ung  a  ini/dif  |'^>li*'y.  hnii  iiinile  it 
his  main  ohjt'cl  to  roiiciliiiti!  his  I'ogu  Hubjnct--".  For  this  ^<il|«)'*»'  muhint;  wHit  no  gratctbl 
as  tu  allow  them  to  rear  again  their  fallen  cu^  "<'  The  stnl)' "  fl  inlinliilunta  Imve  Ix'en 
invited  to  rotiirn,  and  new  mittlorM  have  h«ien  encoii'ng'Ml  by  UIhtuI  sjr.-dili*.  The  reiijdencu 
of  the  niaywocin  or  viceroy  bus  uImi  Immmi  removed  thitht<r  from  KungiKin.  l'iKi!t':<siiig,  how* 
ever,  neither  the  Nplendoiir  of  a  royal  capital,  nor  a  coHiiiiKdioiiM  xite  for  extPiisivc  (rwie, 
I'egu  has  attracted  iiiily  a  Hinitll  pro|iortioii  of  its  former  crowili'il  |Kipiilati(in,  Major  Syiiiei* 
dues  not  HupiMwe  it  at  prcHciit  to  conbiin  more  than  fi(NN)  or  (MNK). 

Many  im|iortant  places  occur,  in  iiMcending  the  river,  before  we  arrive  at  the  capitals  of 
Ava.  Meyniioiin  is  an  aiuieiit  I'egu  city,  the  splendour  of  which  is  marked  by  numerous 
gilded  spires  and  Hjiacioim  convents.  Tlio  surrounding  country  is  so  lertilo,  especlully  in 
rice,  as  to  render  it  almost  a  gniiiary  of  the  kingdom ;  ami  large  di'is^ts  of  grain  are  main- 
tained here  by  llio  Hovercign.  I'roine,  the  ancient  tVontier  of  Ava  and  I'egii,  and  at  one 
time  a  reNiileiice  of  the  IVgu  kings,  carries  on  a  groat  trade  in  timber,  and  is  said  to  lie 
somewhat  nion*  iMipulous  than  Uangixm,  but  contains  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
A  continued  siicccNHion  of  towns  and  villnges,  among  which  Meeaday  is  the  most  iin|Kirtniit, 
coiitiiiiieH  till  wo  arrive  at  PcgaNHin,  or  l*uglian,  lliis  city,  the  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
tal of  Diriimh,  at  a  tune  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  than 
nt  present,  abounds  with  magnillcent  remains  of  temples  and  royul  ediflces. 

The  capitals  ot  Ava  arc  situated  nearly  at  the  termination  of  the  plain  of  the  Irawaddy, 
at\or  it  has  taken  a  westerly  direction,  and  begun  to  lie  contract(>d  by  the  upper  mountains, 
The  original  capital,  bearing  tiie  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aiingwa,  was  quitted  by  Almnpra 
for  Ummerapoora,  and  exhibited  to  Major  Symes  that  aspect  of  desnlation  which  always 
covers  an  Asiatic  capital  tVoin  the  moment  it  ceases  to  bo  the  residence  of  the  court.  I'm 
slight  wooden  matiTials  of  which  the  palaces  of  the  grandet-s  consist  were  easily  traiis|M>rt- 
ed  to  the  now  mctro|)olis.  The  walls  were  mouldering  in  decay ;  ivy  was  clinging  to  their 
sides;  thorns,  bamboos,  and  a  few  plantains,  allowed  to  grow  unmolested,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  the  temples  were  lell  untouched,  and  were  sinking  under  the 
silent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  continued  siicces- 
sion  of  houses  and  villages,  the  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  and  turrets  of 
the  now  capital,  rising  omid  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  is  high,  sur- 
rounds it  like  a  lake.  The  principal  part  of  Ummerapoora  is  the  fort,  or  rather  furtified 
city,  more  than  a  mile  stpiare,  and  within  whoso  precincts  ore  contnineil  all  that  is  splendid 
and  that  belongs  to  the  court  in  Ava.  The  inagniticenco  of  the  piihice  consists  chiefly  in 
its  hulls,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  with  gold,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  most  profusely  ornamented 
without,  lis  well  as  within;  and  their  lofty  spires  or  piasaths,  richly  gilded  or  burnished, 
make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  ostimutod  tlio  inhabitants  at  nr>,UOU 
from  the  oflicinl  number  of  2.'),(MK)  houses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ;  but  aa  the  houses 
had  been  enumerated  with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated.  But 
it  is  finally  to  bo  stated,  that  what  Ummerapoora  lately  was,  Ava  now  again  is.  In  1824, 
tlio  scat  of  empire  was  transferred  back  to  the  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  became  the 
centre  of  Birman  splendour ;  and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Ummerapoora  arc  now  moulder- 
ing in  ruin. 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  early  capital, 
Yiithia,  was  abandoned  afler  the  Birman  confjuest,  when  Piatac,  o  chief  of  Chincso  origin, 
reared  again  the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.  He  then  transferred  the  capital  to 
Bankok,  farther  down  the  river,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  moy  l)e 
regarded  almost  as  a  city  flouting  in  the  water.  Tiio  houses  are  little  more  than  large  wooden 
boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  extremnly  neat,  and  thatched  with  iwilin  leaves.  They  extend  in 
rows  eight  or  ten  feet  from  tiie  bunk,  to  which  tiiey  are  fastened  by  long  bamboos.  They 
are  divided  into  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  house- 
hold gods;  while  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a  platform  on  which  ar(;.8proad  rice,  fruit,  and 
otiier  articles,  forming  a  species  of  floating  bazaar.  These  habitations,  though  diminutive, 
are  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable,  and  can,  of  course,  bo  moved  with  the  utmost  facility 
from  one  place  to  another.  Each  house  has  a  boat  belonging  to  it,  which  is  almost  the  only 
vehicle  for  moving  through  the  city  ;  and  the  habit  of  continual  rowing  gives  to  the  arms 
both  of  men  and  women  a  disproportionate  size.  These  floating  mansions  are  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Chinese,  who  appear  to  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  mo- 
nopolise almost  every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The  chief  trades  ore  those  of 
blacksmith,  tinsmith,  and  currier,  which,  by  a  singular  conjunction,  ore  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  person.    The  tin  vessels  are  highly  polished,  and  the  leather,  dyed  red,  is  used,  not 
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for  shoes,  but  for  pillows  and  mattresses.  The  Chinese,  from  these  oeeupntionN,  dorivn  a 
very  handsome  livelihood,  and  live  plentifully  and  grossly,  on  pork,  oil,  and  (hi ;  uuninuning 
more  value  in  food  in  a  week  than  the  Siamese  does,  or  can  atlurd  to  clii,  iit  two  iir  tlirod 

months.  The  shore,  meantime,  iH  covuri'd  with  nu- 
merous palaces  and  gilded  tninpluN  (,Jl^,  (i't5,),  and 
with  the  habitations  of  the  grandniiN,  riiinnd  liy  |Nii<tit 
above  the  ground,  which  is  ynt  no  Mwuinpy  im  to  rini- 
der  it  scarcely  possible  to  walk  or  drive  tlir(iii){h  tlio 
streets.  The  travelling  is  cliioOy  hIuhk  tlio  fiver,  in 
richly  gilded  and  ornamontod  biiru;!''', 

Chantitjond  forms  the  most  oiiNtoru  diiilrlt't  of  Minin, 
and  is  in  some  respects  suporiur  to  tlin  Hut  ntiil  allu> 
vial  plain  which  immediately  bordei'N  tliii  river.  Hitu- 
ated  on  the  slope  of  the  moimtaiiiH  whii'li  Hcparato 
Siam  from  Cambodia,  it  forms  a  hilly  niid  roinniitic 
region,  covered  with  noble  (broHUi,  and  alxiiuHling  in 
valuable  aromatic  plants.  Popper  it-  tliu  iriiiKt  inipur- 
tant  object  of  cultivation,  being  pr«lu«i'd  to  liiu  an- 
nual amount  of  20,000  piciils,  nud  eiipahlti  of  iiltuoot 
indefinite  augmentation.  CanliiniuinH,  tlidiigli  not 
equal  to  those  of  Cambodia,  are  prtxiutjud  lor  the 
Chinese  market.  The  forests  contain  Nuinu  very  line 
odoriferous  woods. 

The  coast  and  rivers  of  Cochin-Cliiim  nnd  Cambo- 
dia are  of  diflerent  aspect  j  they  are  not  Uirdorml  by 
the  same  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  altiivinl  turrilory. 
Almost  the  whole  coast  of  Cochin-('hi»ii  in  composed 
of  steep  cliffs,  which,  from  their  rugged  forms,  and  t'le  sharp  pinnacles  in  which  ihoy  ter- 
minate, appear  to  consist  of  granite,  and  between  which  and  the  sea  tlioro  Im  idiiarccly  it  level 
interval.  From  their  coves,  indeed,  are  seen  issuing  fleets  of  boats,  which  ^ivii  the  idea  of 
industry  and  plenty ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  misorahlo  in  the  o.\tfomo. 
These  little  barks  are  composed  chiefly  of  split  rattan,  with  bamboos  lor  niiintH,  tiio  bark  of 
trees  for  tackling,  and  mats  for  sails.  They  form  the  whole  habitation  of  tlinir  occupants, 
whose  entire  property  is  embarked  in  them,  and  who  have  no  Ibod  except  the  HnIi  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  waters.  The  great  rivers  which  traverse  these  two  qouiitricN,  lliough 
they  descend  from  fertile  and  smiling  valleys  of  the  most  romantic  aspect,  lire  hcuina'd  in  at 
a  shot  distance  by  mountains  of  the  same  peaked  and  rugged  character  ax  thtwo  which  Iwr- 
der  the  coast.  Although,  therefore,  these  rivers  are  as  ample  as  those  of  Hiuiii,  the  valleys 
include  not  nearly  the  same  extent  of  fertile  and  productive  land. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  ten  milpH  ttlwvc  its 
entrance  mto  the  fine  bny  of  Turon.  The  scenery  of  this  stream  apiiearod  to  Mr,  Finlayxon 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  A  fertile  vallev,  rovercd  wifli  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded  by  Ihi;  lolty 
mountains  already  described.  The  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  coiidiirlttblo  villages 
enlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  Ibrt,  or  rather  liirtiHed  city, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  military  structuroH  in  AHin,  Each 
side  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  rampart  about  thirty  feet  high,  ciined  with  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular  European  style,  with  bastions,  a  gliiclN  'M)  I'eot  broad, 
and  a  ditch.  An  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  in  the  woikN,  during  the 
period  of  their  construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  wkIIh.  It  ii«  Hiippuxcd 
that  40,(KK)  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Hero  aJNu  tliu  kin^  keeps  his 
fleet  of  galleys. 

Saigong,  the  capital  of  Cambmlia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  niilile  river  of  Dnnnai. 
It  consists  of  two  closely  contiguous  parts,  called  Saigong  Proper  and  Heiigeli,  'I'Ih;  latter 
is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy;  but  Saigong  I'ropcr  '\n  the  clijef  tliCHlrc  of 
trade,  and  conducts  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  which  it  is  sitiiated,  'I'lie  uiilt(ul  city 
is  described  by  Mr.  Finlayson  as  very  large;  each  of  its  piirts  nppniireil  to  lijtn  (Mpial  to 
the  capital  of  Siani:  and  Mr.  White  reports,  from  official  (locinneutH,  tlii>  pupuliilinii  of  the 
whole  to  amount  to  180,000,  of  whom  10,(K)0  are  Chinese.  Tlio  iimrkelH  lire  plentifully 
supplied  with  native  products  and  those  of  the  neighbouring  eoimtrieN,  'I'lie  innnnfac- 
tured  articles  are  chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  Kunipeiiii  goods  are  to 
be  seen.  There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  F.iirowiin  direct  Ion,  iinii  which, 
from  the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has  prmluccd  IM  gulleyH  of  the  miiHt  beautiful 
construction. 

Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  C(ichln-(!||iim,  in  the  largest, 
most  fruitfiil,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  deridedjy  I'liinew  than  (hat  of 
the  others;  and  indeed,  it  was  only  in  tlie  eighteenth  century  thai  il  (epiiriitcii  iVom  that 
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empire,  retaining  all  its  forms  and  institutions.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  have  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  cheap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  some 
gold,  may  be  obtained  ;  but  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand 
for  foreign  cloths,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  the  orders, 
rendered  it  a  losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kcsho,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  tiie  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  has  been  said  by  one  tra- 
veller to  contain  only  40,0(H)  inhabitants;  but  Mr.Crawfurd  understood,  what  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  larger  than  any  city  either  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia ;  in  which  case  the 
above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  trutli.  We  want  the  information  of  some  recent 
and  intelligent  traveller  respecting  Tonquin. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHINA. 

Tins  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  south-east  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

China  composes  a  broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  sea 
and  two  by  land.  Tho  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  v.'iiich,  however,  does  not  hero  present 
a  well-defined  outline,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  denominated 
the  Sea  of  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa;  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
bounded  by  Tartary  and  Corea.  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a  range  of  thinly  peopled 
tracts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshnr  Tartars,  Mongols,  Kalka.=, 
Eluths,  and  the  eastern  tribes  of  Great  Thibet.  These  regions  have  usually  given  rulers 
to  Cliina;  but  at  present  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty,  comprelionds  within 
its  sway  upwards  of  10(K)  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  territories.  It  holds  them, 
however,  as  tril)utaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  China  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  the  wiiole  of  this  vast  frontier  is  guarded  with  equal  care  against  the  approach 
of  foreigners.  Communication  is  left  open  at  two  solitary  points:  only  one,  the  port  of 
Canton,  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  the  other,  Maimatchin,  on  the  Silwrian  frontier, 
to  tiie  subjects  of  Russia.  Tiie  south-western  angle  alone  touciics  upon  civilised  territories, 
partly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire  of  Anain,  or  Cocliiii- 
Ciiina. 

[Tiie  Chinese  empire,  stretching  from  1S°  to  56°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70°  to  140° 
of  east  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  .'jjS.'iOiOOO  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
land-surface  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  according  to  the  most  probable 
modem  computation,  is  about  183,000,000,  as  follows : — 

riiiiin  Proper 14P,8!)7,nflO 

('Drpn 8,4li:),IKH) 

Tliilipt  mill  nniitan C.HdO.ono 

Mnnilsliuria.  Mongolin,  Ziingnrla,  Cliiiioii!  Tiirkistnn,  &c n.lHMI.nOO 

Colonics lO.IHKl.OOO 

Total 1H3,1GO,000 

Of  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  the  China  Proper  of  our  maps,  Mandshuria,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Little  Biicharia,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration.  The 
other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states ;  the  potty  chiefs  of  Thibet,  the 
country  of  the  Deb  Rajah  or  Bontun,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  LooChoo,  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  Tlie  ruling  race  is  tho  Mandshnr  or  Mantclioo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
China,  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  Montchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  a  rich 
liternture. — Am.  Ed.] 

China  Proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as  extending 
from  20°  to  41°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This  makes 
1200  geographical  miles  in  longlli,  by  10.50  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  official  state- 
ment prnscjited  to  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  approach  tiie  truth,  the 
superficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  France.  Of  tiiis  vast  surface,  the  greater  part  consists  of  a  level  plain,  alluvial, 
and  .sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
receives. 

Close  observers,  however,  have  traced  considerable  chains  of  mountains  traversing  the 
empire.  Of  these,  the  most  imjMrtant  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  tiie  southern 
provinces,  and  fiirms  a  continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  the  Great  llinialayah. 
In  Yunan,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  its  ridge.«,  which  appear 
to  bo  very  steep  and  lotly,  nourish  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes.  But  in  the  eastern 
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provinces,  thoir  pinnacles  seldom  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet;  and,  being  covered  with 
noble  forests,  crowned  with  pajrodas,  and  with  cities  along  their  sides,  they  give  to  the 
country  a  magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populousness.  The  ground 
also  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier,  which  is  formed  or  crossed  by  moun* 
tains  of  considoruble  iuiight,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  bulwark,  the  Great  Wall,  has 
been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  which 
form  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  interior  provinces. 

The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealth  and  fertility,  consist  in  the 
mighty  rivers  by  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  the  empire  is  traversed.  The  two  great 
twin  streams  of  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rise 
from  distant  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  The  former,  as  it  enters 
China,  is  bent  by  the  frontier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for  several 
liundrcd  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tartary.  Fortunately  for 
China,  it  then  again  bonds,  and,  afler  making  a  circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  its 
former  course,  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  its  progress  eastward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  here  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  earth  brought  down  with  it  give  its  waters  the  appearance  of  diluted 
clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,  2000  feet  of  solid  eartii, 
sutficient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  circumference;  and,  in  fact, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho;  but  in  approaching  China  it  takes  a  great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from  the  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  afler  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  from  it.  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  but  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  rendered  the 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
are  adorned.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  "  the  first-born  of  Ocean,"  and  ajjpears  to  be 
without  a  rival,  unless  among  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  great  and  numerous 
tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Peiho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  the  Kan-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  afford  also  valuable  means  of  internal 
communication. 

Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  who  subsist  by  fishing;  the  Poyang,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities;  with  several 
others  of  less  magnitude ;  but  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  surface. 

Sect,  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SvBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  Geology  of  China  is  unknown.  A  few  facts,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 
incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Earthy  felspar  or 
kaolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
of  Se-tchuen,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores,  occur  in  c'onsiderable  abundance ;  but 
no  mines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  gdd  or  silver  money  is  coined.  The 
tutenague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chandeliers. 
The  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  is  used  for  making 
small  coin  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-kfong,  another  ore  of 
copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  and  tin,  it  is  said,  occur  much  less  abundantly 
than  copper :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  fVom  Thibet  and  Japan.  Mines  of 
mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly  lon- 
gitude of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  possesses  a  temperature  which  will  appear  very  low,  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  western  countries  that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From  this  circumstance,  and  from  a  reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vegetation  of 
China  which  are  scattered  in  tlie  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  the  Equatorial 
Flora  of  China  does  not  extend  beyond  the  27tli  parallel,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
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circumBtaricef,  If  tliift  Men  he  entirely  correct,  the  chain  of  the  Milin  mountains,  which 
runa  from  wt  =>t  Ui  mt>\  li»f  tl|t»vi)(-(ls  of  1(KK)  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  north-east  wlien 
within  a  siiiift  tllstdiitifi  of  the  oph,  dividing  from  the  rest  of  the  empire  the  southern  provinces 
of  Yiman,  Knuilg-iiii  (!uMt(itl|  titld  the  eastern  province  of  Fo-kien,  marks  the  termination  ot 
the  EfiuaUiriul  hikI  IIh*  t'limiMem.'nfnent  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

With  rejjHI'l  Ui  UmimuUitP,  M,  de  Humboldt,  on  grounds  unknown  to  us,  states  themean 
of  Canton  U}\m/i-  'd'iM',  Jle  li'merves  that  the  thermometer  sinks  to  zero,  and  that,  by  the 
power  of  railiutioi),  ftimi  wimntltrips  lorms  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses.  The  latter  assertion 
IB  confirmed  liy  tlin  rpliiNffes  of  Ixird  Macartney  and  of  Krusenstern.  The  English  embassy, 
arriving  in  CmUm  Ut  Uwpuihet,  1703,  found  that  a  fire  in  the  chimney  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome,  it)Ml  thiHurttl  years  utlerwarde,  in  the  same  month,  Krusenstern  saw  that  ice  was 
selling  in  tlie  sifyplf*,  'I'heso  colds  are  instantaneous ;  and  do  not  prevent  the  vegetation  from 
being  ontiruly  m\imUim\, 

Among  tliH  mH  r>'((iMfl«Nt<lc  fhmilies  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall  enume- 
rate the  I'alnis,  UiH  Miitel  and  Caper  tribes,  the  MenispermesB,  Malvacca?,  Bombaceas, 
Camellias,  Tefrislfoiiliiice*,  Aufnntiacea;,  Sapindacete,  Magnoliacese,  TerebinthaceK,  Rham- 
neu),  I^egDMMIHWiM,  MyflWtJPlf,  Ac.  The  cultivator  grows  together,  the  Banana,  Guava, 
Orange,  }'»p)iw,  C'f«'i«((  Lilchi,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  Pomegranate,  and 
Cliestnut;  hilt  t\w  IiHIpI'  spldoni  produce  good  fruit.  This  combination  of  the  trees  of  India 
and  Asia  MilKif  Mllty  ltlp»»  bt<  observed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Formosa,  between 
the  2-M  uwl  'MUiU'Uftm  of  latitude. 

Few  of  tltB  Vi^aPtiMiIPP  of  tim  l'i|uatoriaI  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Milin  mountains.'  The 
northern  siilo  oflliMpM  liiKlilltttllis,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  overshadowed 
with  largo  ihnip\^  pC  Uiik)  llofnbeam,  and  Poplar,  are  subject  to  long  and  severe  winters, 
during  wliiujl  tlit'  Vitllc^S  are  covered  with  snow.  Between  these  mountains  ([at.  25°  to 
27°)  and  tilt)  VmIImW  HIVPC  (Iflt,  H^o),  vegetation  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Transi- 
tion Zone,  ViiPiiKis  f:|»i<('ics  ol'  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Rice,  and  Pomegranate, 
the  Black  and  VVIlil*'  Mldlieffiep,  the  Vine,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Fig,  are 
grown  DM  tllB  WMIIM  siKit  j  l)(lt  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava,  Papaw,  nor  any  other 
species  which  ff'ilMifPfi  (liP  steady  and  continued  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions.  The  plains 
produce  a  spuoiMs  ui'  llrtKlhusrt,  the  I'hyllanthus  Niruri,  the  Pride  of  India  (A/cKa  Azedarach) 
{Jiff.  tt47,)i  91(4  Mtilllllgitt  eehllbra  {Jig.  648.),  which  yields  a  kind  of  wax  that  is  manuftic- 
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M'lm  ^mhim-lt:  SUIIiniiia  Sebircra.  Cunninghamia  Lanccolata. 

tured  into  caiidlMS  hy  llip  Cliinese,  the  Thea  chinensis,  several  Camelias,  among  them  the 
Sosanqua  (iVoill  wlliiill  (lipy  pAtracl  an  oil  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Olea  europoea, 
which  ia  MIlkllKWd  Ut  thpmX  the  Olea  fragrans,  Sophora  japonica,  Sterculia  platanifolia, 
AilanthuB  glaiidithtfiH.  VitP.ii  incisa,  some  Clerodendrons,  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and  Rliamni, 
the  Horaecha^lDilti  lIlP  Ahica  orientalis  and  Pinus  Massoniana,  probably  also  Pinus  longi- 
folia  and  P,  PiliPlt  ((i»f  WP  Ptiriniso  this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  large  cones  of  which 
the  Chin<"iH  WPff*  fiPPtl  [iy  Htaunton  to  collect,  and  eat  eagerly  tho  kernels),  different 
kinds  of  ,liiili))Pt'  Hlld  ('ypfP!!!',  the  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  {fg.  649.),  Podocarpus  macro- 
phylla,  Tlliija  (iflPlllHlip,  Hallows,  &c. 

On  tliii  lovMJy  liHiiltp  (if  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River,  and  of  the  southern  streams 
which  sWHJI  ifij'WHlPfp,  the  Camphor  tree,  the  Stillingia  sobifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo 
(that  giidif  of  lIlP  Ufrtps  trihn)*  grow  together,  with  the  Pines,  Thuja,  and  Cypress,  whose 
dark  hues  iiimI  (MliCiilKI  Wsppct  contrast  strikingly  with  tho  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegeta- 
tion which  liMmHlllds  them.  The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  {C'ljamus  Nelimbo), 
di.-play8  its  ^iippFll  (toWPfs  aft  this  river.  The  Bamboo  forms  forests  in  Tche-kiang  (lat.  29° 
tx)  110°,)  and  Willi  Ihp  I'iim  follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si  (lat.  24°  to  30°),  and  of  Kiang- 
nan  (lat.  tlO"  lit  JtO"),  The  whole  zone  abounds  with  Coniferoe,  and  the  mountains  are 
adorned  with  CiiiPf:,  uf,  at  least,  with  large  trees  bearing  so  close  an  affinity  with  them,  that 
a  botauiet  ftloiM!  601(1(1  puint  out  tho  difllrence.    In  Kiang-si,  whole  hills  are  covered  with 
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Camellia  Sasanqua  (Jig.  650.) ;  while  those  which  encircle  the  town  of  Thong-kiang  (lat, 
29°)  are  crowned  with  Orange  trees.  This  tree,  with  the  Le- 
mon, is  still  seen  at  Koue-te-fou  (lat.  34°  30'),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yellow  River.  Everywhere  the  Tea  plant  groivs  in  the 
hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartney's  Travels,  assigns 
lat.  30°  as  the  northern  limit  of  this  shrub ;  but  he  is  in  error :  it 
grows  much  farther.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  Tchang-tchou- 
fou,  in  lat.  32°,  and,  if  Linnieus  be  correct,  also  at  Peking ;  which 
does  not  seem  improbable,  though  there  is  no  positive  conArma- 
tion  of  tiie  statement,  since  Koimpfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jeddo,  in  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact  to 
be  correct  as  stated  by  Linnasus,  it  will  aiford  an  additional  proof 
of  what  the  influence  of  summer  heat  can  effect  in  fortifying 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar-cane  has  not  been  traced 
forther  north  than  lat.  29°  or  30° ;  which  is  in  Sc-tchuen,  a  western  province,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  probably  colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  lati- 
tude ;  which  induces  the  belief  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  more  to  the  north, 
in  Tche-Kiang  and  Kiang-nan.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  many 
of  its  characteristics  in  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In  lat.  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hing-pe, 
Stillingia  scbifera  sheds  its  leaves  in  November.  A  degree  and  a  half  north  of  this  place, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  winter  prevails  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  snow  falls 
nightly,  and  melts  at  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  Bouvet,  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  in 
February,  1688,  at  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Yellow  River,  was  obstructed  with  ice,  the  latter  having  probably  been  brought  by 
the  water  from  a  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  incontestable  that  in  Petchelee, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat.  42°,  but  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  are  frozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  that,  at  Peking  (in  lat.  39°  54'),  the  winters  are  very  severe,  though  the 
Oleander,  the  Vitex  Negundo,  and  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  grow  in  its  environs. 

The  above  stated  facts  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Hoii-ho  River 
as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

Afler  the  above  extended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  Mirbei,  on  the  general  vegetation 
of  Cliina,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  interesting  species 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  either  from  their  use  or  tlieir  beauty,  whence  they  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  general  culture  in  our  green-houses  and  conservatories ;  among  which 
will  rank  pre-eminent  tlie  Camellias,  with  the  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  japonica 
(Jig.  651.).  The  Sugar-cane  {Saccharum  officinarum),  though 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  of  China.  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  the  Orange.  Rico  (Oryza  saliva),  equally  distributed 
through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is 
perhaps  more  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  globe ;  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  Chinese  production,  a  most 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manufacturing  artificial 
flowers,  known  under  the  appoUiition  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  in- 
correct notion,  perhaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  composi- 
tion. But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no 
art  of  man  could  produce  or  imitate.  It  was,  then,  a  subject  of 
much  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  friend.  Dr.  Livingstone,  sur- 
geon to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
paper,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  cut.  The  latter  is  evi- 
dently herbaceous  ;  the  piece  is  about  four  inches  long,  hollow  in  the  centre,  with  a  membra- 
nous transverse  septum  at  eacli  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a  stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  than  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  jwssible  white.  This  piece  might,  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a  sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth: 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 
The  cutting  of  this  material  into  leaves  or  lamina;  is  not  perfornied  by  transverse  sections, 
but  made  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  sterna  arc  selected  for  this  purpose ; 
few,  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cutting  more  than  nine  or  ton  inches 
long.  It  was  Dr.  Livingstone  who  first  brouglit  from  Cliina  to  Europe  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  he  presented,  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jack,  who  was  celebrated 
for  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  obtained 
additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  fiir  by  persons  of 
the  greatest  rank  and  most  acknowledged  taste.     For  a  bouquet  which  Miss  Jack  presented 
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to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  she  received  the  regal  present  of  70/.  When  Dr.  Livingstone 
first  procured  the  rice  paper  from  the  Chinese,  the  pieces  did  not  exceed  four  inches  square ; 
they  were  dyed  of  various  siiades  and  colours,  and  cost  about  Od.  each  square.  Since  that 
time  tlic  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  the  size  of  the  pieces  increased,  so  as  to  be  up- 
wards of  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  across,  and  prcaurving  their  natural  whiteness.  The 
tinted  pieces  are  employed  by  tiie  Chinese  tor  their  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  while 
for  making  drawings  upon.  Now,  this  material  is  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  tiiut  it  is  in 
request  with  all  persons  who  visit  Canton.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plant  producing 
this  curious  and  beautiful  material  is  not  known  to  botanists ;  for  we  are  satisfied  tliat,  in  the 
Botanical  Miscellany  (vol.  i.  p.  90.),  two  sulistnnces  are  confounded  under  tiie  name  of 
Rice  paper,  the  soft  and  spungy  stems  of  the  ^Eschynomene  paludosa  (called  Siiola  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  described  at  page  335  of  this  volume),  and  the  stems  producing  the  substance  in 
question,  which  are  of  a  far  more  delicate  texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Ciiina,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  a  drawing  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  belong  to  the  Malva- 
ceffi ;  an  opinion,  as  we  think,  also  entertained  by  Professor  Lindley. 

Tea  is  a  vegetable  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  so  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  to  China  and  its  dependencies,  that 
we  should  hardly  be  excused  did  we  not  offer  some  remarks  upon  it.  Two  kinds  of  Tea 
plont  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses ;  the  one  under  the  name  of  Thea  viridis, 
or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Thea  Bohca,  orlJIuckTea;  and  which  appellations  had  been 
given  them,  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and 
partly  under  the  impression  that  the  former  prmluccd  the  Green  Tea  of  the  sliops,  and  the 
latter  the  Black  Tea.  But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  up<m  no  good  authority,  as  we 
shall  presently  show ;  and  even  with  regard  to  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea,  botanists  are  by  no 
f,.n  means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity :   indeed,  a  general 

opinion  prevails  that  they  are  mere  varieties ;  an  opinion,  however, 
in  which  we  do  not  coincide.  Thea  viridis  is  a  large,  strong- 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  its  leaves 
three  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green, 
singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflected :  the  flowers  are  large, 
solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil :  they  appear  in  autumn 
six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Boliea  (Jig.  052.) : 
while  the  latter  is  of  smaller  size,  with  remarkably  erect  stiflf 
branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dark  green,  bearing,  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  l.>aves,  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  and  have  a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during 
winter.  It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.  Both  kinds  are  indeed  so 
frequent  in  collections,  that  every  one  has  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
Bl«ck  Tea  amining  them  and  exercising  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  import- 

ance of  their  characters.  The  difficulty  is  much  greater  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  species  is  the  one  cultivated  in  China :  whether  both  may  not  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  indis- 
criminately used :  for  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  Teas ;  and,  the  Tea  country  oeing  at  a  great  distance  from  the  European 
Factory,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  from  actual  personal  observation, 
been  able  to  decide  the  question. 

An  assertion  is,  indeed,  (and,  perhaps,  rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  System  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  that  "  all  the  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  this  country 
from  China  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis ;"  and  again,  under  Thea  Bohea,  "  This  is  fiilsely 
called  Bohea  Tea ;  as  we  find  the  Boliea  teas  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  kinds,  both  green 
and  black,  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  T.  viridis."  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  IVarrative  of 
a  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China,  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  under 
consideration,  and  he  adds,  "  from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  I  learneil 
that  either  of  the  two  plants  will  afford  tlio  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shops;  but  that  the 
broad,  thin-leaved  plant  (T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea."  riiis  statement 
is  corroborated  by  our  \alued  friend,  Charles  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  official 
situation  in  the  Company's  Factory  there,  and  to  whom  we  wrote  to  reciuest  information  on 
the  subject.  "  The  Tea  plant,"  he  says,  "is  almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cant'Ti 
as  it  is  'n  England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a  great  distance  from  hence,  and  the  teas  broui>ii". 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  0>'  the  plants  there  are 
two  kinds;  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  other.  This  difference 
may  partly  arise  from  cultivation ;  but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  that  the 
green  and  black  Teas  (as  they  are  called  in  England)  of  commerce,  are  due.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  sent  home,  last  year.  Green  Tea  from  the  Black  Tea  plant :  you  may,  theriit'oro, 
conclude,  that  though  there  are  two  plants,  diflbring  as  much  in  appearance  and  growth  as 
any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  ja{)onica,  each,  by  proper  management,  will  protluce  black 
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or  green  Tea  indiflerently.  The  varieties  of  teas  from  the  several  provinces  arise  from  soil, 
culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  wlience  the  leaves 
are  pulled.  From  the  same  individual  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings 
annually;  the  first  atlords  the  finer  teas,  of  which  the  I'ouchong  is  the  produce  of  the  larger 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening  loaf-buds,  constitute  the 
Peko.  This  is,  in  England,  commonly  supposed  to  bo  the  flowers :  but  an  examination,  after 
infusion,  will  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes  place  in  June,  the  second  in 
July,  and  the  third  in  August."  We  may  add,  that  Kiempfer's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea 
plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in  general  culture  in  tliat  empire,  is  the  Thea  Boliea,  not 
the  T.  viridis. 

The  native  country  of  both  the  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  (.'hina ;  and  the 
cultivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  far  as  lat  45°  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  districts,  properly  so  called, 
are  thus  slated  by  Dr.  Abel :  —  that  of  tlie  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
between  29°  and  31°  N.  lat.,  at  the  norlh-wnstern  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan:  the  Black  Tea  district,  in  the  province 
of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  lat.  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Kiang-si. 

The  difl'erent  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce,  as  known  to  us,  are  not  very  numerous :  but  the 
Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a  Chinese  MS.  in  hia 
possession.  Some  of  the  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or  Bohca  Teas,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  names,  are  most  esteemed ;  such  as  Lao-kiun-mei,  or  "  venerable  old 
man's  eyebrows ;"  Pekao,  "  white  hairs,"  "  palm  of  the  immortals,"  &c.  The  leaves  of  some 
kinds  are  used  to  dye  stuffs  black,  others  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the  different  sorts  of  tea 
may  be  distinguished,  by  tlie  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  the  taste.  The  situation  of 
assay  er  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of  faculty,  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys 
a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only  ! 

The  quantity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  often  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  anywhere 
but  in  China  Proper :  and  there  the  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a 
square  area  of  1,372,4.50  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  use  in  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian  prince, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  a  holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited 
China,  about  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  He  led  a  life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relax- 
ation to  his  body;  but  he  was  at  length  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell 
asleep.  As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  from  duty,  he  cut  off  both  his  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  tiie  ground :  each 
eyebrow  became  a  shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  the  plant  itself.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  general  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth :  while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure,  in  Chinese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  a  reed  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sprouting  out  into  a  tea  leaf. 

Liuschot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the  .lapanese 
prepare  a  drink,  and  which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration. 
Caspar  Bauhin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Ciia.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
17th  century  thot  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Dutch  at 
first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recomniondiiig  the  Sage,  which  they  jrave  in  exchange  for  Tea 
of  Cliina.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased;  while  that  of  the  latter  daily  increased 
among  us.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East 
India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  .50,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In 
1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333,814  lbs. :  now,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  lbs. 

Ijords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Holland,  about  the  year 
IGOO,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60s.  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea-drinkinsr,  even  in 
public  coffee-houses,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  in  1660,  a  duty 
of  8(/.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  coffee-houses.  In  the  sister 
country  of  Scotland,  a  century  more  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally  known.  It  has  heon 
stated,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  proving  how  long  a  time  had 
passed  before  tea  came  into  common  use  in  his  native  land,  that  people  are  yet  living  who 
recollect  how  the  Lady  Puniphraston,  to  whom  a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  as 
a  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  condi- 
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ment  to  a  salted  nimp  of  beef,  and  complained  that  no  cookinjf  she  could  contrive,  "  would 
make  these  fureifrn  f^rccns  tender !" 

The  United  States  consume  about  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  the  Russians  rank  next 
as  consumers  of  this  article.  Their  trade  with  the  "celostinl  empire,"  as  may  be  conjectured 
by  tlic  proximity  of  tlioir  territories,  is  by  land ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  con8ci|uenco  of  it, 
the  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  lon^  voyapc.  It  is  sent 
from  Russia  to  Germany,  where  it  fetches  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  Caravan  Tea. 
But,  in  Russia,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tea,  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  in 
Russia  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  territories),  is  Brick  Tea ;  a  term  fre(|Hently 
made  use  of  in  the  interesting  travels  of  Lodebour  in  the  Altaic  Mountains,  and  which  hos 
lotely  been  explained  to  us,  and  a  specimen  shown  us,  by  the  Reverend  William  Swan,  an 
intelliircnt  missionary,  who  has  resided  for  ten  years  at  Selinginsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where 
Brick  Tea  is  in  very  peneral  use  omong  the  Mongolian  tribes  and  Boiiriats.  It  is  produced 
at  Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coarse  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  pressed  into  moulds  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a  small  (juantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  infused  for 
a  long  time  in  boiling  water  before  the  infusion  is  ready ;  which,  however,  is  too  bad  for  the 
Chinese  taste.  The  people  above  mentioned  generally  add  to  it  a  little  salt  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  flour,  fried  in  oil. 

LinuKUS  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  interesting  ond  valuable  plant  alive  to  Europe : 
but  not  till  he  had  exporioncud  many  disappointments.  The  seeds  would  never  bear  the 
voyage ;  for,  like  all  oily  seeds,  tliry  turned  rancid  in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Csbeck  brought 
a  living  plant  as  fur  as  the  Cnpe  of  (Jfxxl  Hope,  where  it  was  washed  ovcrlxiard  during  a 
storm.  IiBgerstrcBin  conveyed  two  shrubs,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upsal :  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  Camellias,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name;  not  distinguishing  it  (any  more 
than  some  able  European  botanists)  generically  from  Thca.  Some  time  after,  one  reached 
the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good  health :  but,  the  evening  before  landing,  tlie  captain  set 
the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linnmus  advised 
Captain  Elaborg  to  sow  the  fresh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
China ;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  after  passing  the  line ;  and  the  growing  plants  were 
thus  brought  in  safety  to  Gottenburg  on  the  3d  October,  17G3,  and  transported  to  tlie  botanic 
garden  of  Upsal. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zooloffij. 

The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  internal  geography;  nor  do  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  this  jmrt  of  Asia. 
The  vague  accounts  of  tho  old  trovellcrs  cannot  be  much  relied  upon.  Excessive  population 
has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considerable  size,  nor 
can  many  birds  be  expected  in  a  country  whore  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously  cultivated. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
while  of  the  rest  we  are  in  complete  ignorance. 

Of  the  Ornithology,  some  notion  may  1)C  formed  from  the  numerous  drawings  of  birds, 
now  in  Europe,  executed  by  native  artists,  and  from  a  few  gleanings  made  from  other  sources. 
The  Pheasants  of  the  interior  arc  magnificent  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  species  appear  aa 
natives  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  towards  Central  Asia.    Three  of  these,  namely, 

the  Ring,  the  Golden  or  Paint- 
ed {Jifr.  0.'j3.),  and  the  Pen- 
cilled Pheasants,  have  been 
long  domesticated  ;  and,  from 
their  great  beauty,  ore  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  avia- 
ries ;  but  the  Superb  Pheasant 
(P.  suporbiis)  is  only  known 
from  drawings,  and  from  its 
beautiful  tail  feathers,  which 
occasionally  are  sent  to  Europe 
as  curiosities. 

The  Fish,  delineated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have 
derived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  sorts  are  put  into  little  deal  boxes, 
well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factories.  The  (Chinese  Iiantern  Fly  emits  o 
strong  phosphoric  light  from  its  long  trunk-like  snout.  The  Boinbyx  Atlas  F.  is  one  of  the 
largest  moths  in  the  world,  measuring  tiill  eight  inches  from  one  tip  of  the  wings  to  tlio 
other. 

The  White  Wax  Insect  (fia:  CM,  <i)  deserves  a  more  particular  notice,  as  pro<lucing  an 
important  necessary  of  life?,     'i'hc  pnribct  insect  (6)  has  been  named  by  Fabricius  Cicada 
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limbata,  but  it  is  the  larva  which  Aimishes  the  substance 
itself.  Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  them  as  insects  not 
much  exceeding  the  size  of  a  fly,  having  very  curious  jwcti- 
nated  appendages,  rising  in  a  curve,  and  bending  towards  the 
lieadj  the  whole  insect  being  covered  with  a  white  powder: 
this  powdery  substance  is  imparted  to  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
upon  wliich  these  insects  arc  found  in  thick  chistera;  it  is 
then  collected  by  the  natives ;  hot  vegetable  oil  is  then  ap- 
plied, and  the  whole,  wlien  cold,  coagulates,  and  becomes  as 
firm  as  bees'-wax.  As  a  medicinal  drug  it  is  in  high  estima- 
tion throughout  China,  and,  when  made  into  candles,  is  reck- 
oned superior,  for  that  purpose,  to  bees'-wax. 

The  Silkworm,  now  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  saitl  to 
have  come  originally  from  China,  and  there  appear  to  be  other  species  capable  of  pnxlticing 

silk  cocoons  of  nearly  equal  value.  The  singularity  of  tiiis 
people  is  likewise  apparent  in  their  fondness  for  beautiful 
insects:  little  cages  with  living  specimens  of  shining  and 
splendid  beetles  {Buprestides),  and  of  chirping  Cicadas, 
being  exposed  in  the  markets,  and  hung  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  for  the  omusement  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Domestic  animals  are  better  known  than  the  wild 
ones.     The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped  kind,  and  ai>- 

Ecar  to  be  of  two  breeds.  One  is  equal  to  tlic  smaller 
Iritish  race,  with  very  short  horns,  bent  back,  imd  the  colour 
of  the  hide  frequently  white  (/^.  fl.'i.'}.).  The  other,  or 
dwarf  Zebu,  is  so  wonderfully  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  hog :  it  is  commonly 
grayish  white,  with  or  without  very  little  horns.    The  Pigs,  also,  are  proverbially  small. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  or  has  sustained  so  little  change 
from  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, in  the  first  centuries,  represent  the  Cliinese  to  have  been  precisely  sucli  a  people  as 
they  now  are,— quiet,  peaceable,  industrious;  and  to  have  had,  even  at  this  early  period, 
silk,  and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  staple  productions.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  possess  a  much 
more  complete  and  connected  series  of  annals  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  ascending  to  a  period  of  40,000  years.  The  Shoo- 
king,  however,  the  first  strictly  ofiicial  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  3000 
years  before  Christ.  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  orna- 
mental arts,  is  ascribed,  in  these  regal  documents,  to  successive  early  kings  of  China.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little  more  than  a  feu 
dal  supremacy.  About  this  time  arose  Confucius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably, 
on  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  established  those  principles  of  law,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment which  have  since  predominated  in  Cliina.  A  series  of  struggles  continued  during 
many  ages.  These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a  complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  by 
institutions  and  customs  calculated  to  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was  estab- 
lished. Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  those 
barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  But  China  has 
civilised  her  invaders ;  and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 
shocks  of  successive  conquest.  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Zingis  Khan,  a  ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages,  and  even  formed  the 
dreadfitl  design  of  converting  all  China  into  a  pasture-field;  but  this  project  was  happily 
renounced.  His  successcirs  made  it  their  study  to  maintain,  restore,  and  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Cliinese  institutions.  They  were  supplanted  by  a  native  Chinese  dynasty,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ming ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mandshur  Tar- 
tars, from  the  northern  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  again  over-ran  the  empire,  which,  however, 
they  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.  Retaining 
and  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  they  have  extended  their  empire  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Russia,  for  tiie  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to 
it  all  Eastern  Tartary,  to  Cashgar,  inclusive ;  and,  within  the  last  eighty  years,  Thibet, 
formerly  a  sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
There  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  government  more  purely 
and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.     No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists,  except  that 
Vol.  II.  35  3  B 
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which  contros  in,  ami  rninnatcs  from,  the  sovernifrn.  In  every  other  country,  even  of  Ahjo, 
tliiiro  are  Homo  hero<htary  offices;  some  deHCcndantu  of  ancient  princes;  ubovo  nil,  hoiiio 
cliiHtiPB  cilovated,  as  it  wore,  to  a  hi);hcr  scale  of  social  existence  than  the  rest ;  by  all  which 
iiinins,  striin);  anil  perninnent  linos  of  doinarcutiun  are  drawn  lietween  the  different  portionK 
of  the  roinrniinity.  In  China,  no  distinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except 
those  conferred  by  office;  and  to  these,  the  hi((ht'st  nnd  tho  lowest  are  ncrmitted  eqnnlly  to 
nspire.  This  Huprenio  power  of  tho  monarch  is  claimed  lor  him  as  tho  ropresentjitivt''  of 
Deity  on  eiirlh,  and  the  sole  representative;  for  the  (Chinese,  iiroiid  of  the  extent  and  ix)|)ii- 
loiisness  of  their  own  empire,  and  very  ipnornnt  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  porsunded  that 
the  world  does  not  contain  a  nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  tho  "wm  of  heaven." 
One  G(m1  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  only  one  Ta-wluiiiffli;  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
their  administration.  When  any  mission  or  embassy  arrives  from  a  forcii;n  court,  tho  pcoplo 
are  told  that  if  is  for  tho  sole  piir|x>se  of  conveyinf;^  tribute  and  homafro  to  the  celestial  em- 

f)oror.  Tho  individuals  composini;  ]/)rd  Macartney's  mission  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
ly  sceinjj  a  placard  to  this  effect  affixed  to  the  barge  in  which  they  were  conveyed  up  tho 
IV'iho;  thouph,  on  reflection,  they  judped  it  inexpedient  to  notice  tho  circumstance.  Tho 
relation  of  a  |Niront  to  his  children  is  another  iinagfo  under  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Chinese  monarch  is  represented.  Correspond inp  with  this,  the  parental  autiiority  is  uni- 
formlv  held  forth  as  entirely  paramount.  A  iwrent  miiy  sell  his  children  for  slaves;  and  if 
he  kill  them,  he  incurs  only  n  niodcrati;  penalty  ;  hut  it  a  child  addresses  oven  abusive  lan> 
(Tuafre  to  his  father  or  |rrandfather,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

Althou<;li,  however,  tho  des|)otism  of  China  be  thus  entirely  raised  aliove  any  direct  and 
positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  iiiul  protcctinff  of  any  that  exists.  Tho 
monarch  is  hold  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  and  ideas,  by  transirressin^r  which,  he 
would  lo.se  the  very  basis  on  which  his  authority  rests.  The  doctrine,  that  he  is  the  son  and 
vicejrerent  nf  Deity  implies  that  he  will  Ufo  this  hiffh  descent  and  power  in  securinjr  pros- 
perity to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a  hifrher  thnii  earthly  swny ;  and  this  is  so 
fully  recoirnised,  that,  even  when  his  people  are  sutrerinjif  under  evils  of  nature,  famine, 
e.'irthqiinke,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  bliiine,  humbles  himself,  fusts,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a  penitent  under  who.se  sins  his  people  are  fifronninn.  'I'lie  piiteriml  clia- 
riicter  efjually  implies  an  anxious  roncern  tor  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
vpuoriition  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  fbrpelful  of  the  accompaiiyini^' 
ol)lij(ntions,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  siifler  severely  from  the  non-obscrvunco  of 
tlieiii.  All  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  "it  considerable  jMiiiis  to  impress  tlio  idea  that 
tlioy  govern  consistently  with  their  lof>y  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  from  time  immemorial 
has  established  a  certain  regular  systiiii  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  ond  which  tho 
most  barlmrous  conquerors,  atler  the  first  license  of  victory  was  over,  have  foj'i.!  it  wise  to 
sanction  and  support. 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  ond,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxim,  has  been,  to  inako 
knf)wledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment.  The  examinations  for 
this  pur|)ose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartiality,  and,  as  seems  to  he 
generally  believed,  with  much  real  liiirness.  Strict  precautions  ore  adopted  for  this  purpose; 
such  us,  that  every  piece  of  composition  that  is  to  bo  judged,  must  be  given  in  sealed  and 
anonymous.  There  are  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  uncouth  Chine.'in 
appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.  The  first 
srcins  to  be  merely  preparatory ;  the  second  (pialifies  the  successflil  candidate  to  enter  into 
the  class  of  mandarins,  in  which  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of  China.  The  mandarins 
are  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to 
the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.  As  usual  with  the  officers  of  an 
absolute  government,  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere  an  authority  as  uncontrolled 
as  tlii.t  of  the  head  of  the  state.  His  duty  is  not  only  to  govern  the  people,  but  also  to  prearli 
to  them  ;  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  due  exorcise  of  this  function.  The  tenour 
of  the  official  prelections  turns  chiefly  uixin  industry,  peace,  order,  and  respect  to  imreiits, 
the  favourite  Chinese  virtues;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  their  duties  as  faithful  subjects 
and  as  payers  of  taxes.  A  portion  of  the  mandarins  are  employed  in  carrying  on  those  ex- 
aminations according  to  which  the  several  dignities  are  bestowed.  Those  for  tho  lowest 
ilegrec  are  conducted  by  a  special  class  migrating  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place.  'J'he 
second  degree  must  be  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  governor.  The  highest  rank  of  tsintse,  here  translated  doctor,  must  he 
till!  result  of  a  triennial  examination  at  Peking.  It  is  considered  necessary  lor  all  high  iiiid 
independent  command,  even  for  the  governor  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  A  tew 
(Iwfors,  under  the  appellation  of  han-lin,  obtain  superior  distinction  and  respect.  According 
to  an  established  regulation,  each  individual  who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  lid-- 
rnliire  is  promoted,  according  to  seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  corresixHidiiig 
places  in  the  government ;  and,  though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  favour,  fVand. 
and  even  bribery,  the  general  practice  is  conformable  to  this  rule.  Various  and  strict  regu- 
lations are  also  iiiude,  to  restrain  each  mandarin  within  the  limits  of  his  duty.     No  one  re 
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ceivcd  oftlro  in  his  native  province,  or  even  in  the  ndjoininjf  one;  and  llio  Bamo  functionary 
in  rarely  continued  in  the  same  place  more  llian  three  years.  A  triennial  survey  in  |)erformei), 
and  reports  are  made  by  the  lii^rher  officers  on  the  conduct  of  llieir  interiors.  All  theso 
precautions  nro  not,  it  is  8up|iosed,  sullicieiit  to  K:uard  a^aiu.-4t  much  corruption  and  mis- 
government;  which,  in  so  extensive  a  system,  may  be  readily  believed,  not  only  from  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  human  nature  to  abust!  |xi\ver,  but  trom  the  de^r:uieil  chiiracter 
which  despotism  naturally  produces  in  its  afrerits.  Y'ct,  that  a  system  which  mniiitiiiiis  liy 
much  the  irrentnst  muss  of  population  anywhere  united  under  one  government  in  u  state  of 
uninterrupted  indu.-*try,  order,  and  well-hciiii;,  should  bo  radically  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a 
very  rush  and  Imsty  conclusion. 

The  laws  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  \nrffO  or  statosman-liko  views,  but 
with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  liiy  down  the  various  descriptions  of  olTence,  and  appor- 
tion to  each  a  suitable  punishment,  'i  he  emu  is  the  jrrand  instrument  of  irovernrnent;  and 
all  China  has  been  compared  to  a  scIukiI,  kept  in  owe  by  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  itg  appli- 
cation, the  law  specifies  two  distinct  ilimensions  of  Icnjfth  and  thickness,  anil  more  pointedly 
fixes  the  number  of  blows  to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  than 
those  which  the  cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  different  doprees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those 
still  more  tiatrrunt,  death  is  awarded.  Mercy,  however,  may  1m',  and  is  exercised  by  com- 
muting punishments  of  every  grade  with  diti'ereiit  sums,  according  to  a  schedule,  which  tho 
law  ciirt;fully  fixes.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  (iir  in  legislation  as  to  uliolish  tho 
barbarous  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  confession  by  torture,  and  that  of  visiting  the 
crime  of  the  guilty  upon  his  innocent  family.  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  generally 
speaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations;  but  there  is  an  attempt 
iiiimitely  to  detail  the  various  shndes  of  guilt,  and  to  fix  a  degree  of  punishment  correspond- 
ing to  each,  which  is  vain,  und  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  is  thus  proved,  and  at  the  sumo 
time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guarded  against,  The  Chine.-<e  laws  have  also  tlio  infirmity 
common  to  some  curly  codes,  of  interfering  in  concerns  beyond  their  province ;  such  as  lorms, 
ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  a  legislator.  The  manner  in 
which  an  inferior  bows  to,  or  salutea  his  superior;  the  terms  of  the  card  written  to  him  ;  the 
iikkIo  in  which  it  is  folded ;  the  ceremonial  of  visiting,  are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  ii 
Chinese  sits  down  or  rises  up;  whether  he  receives  company  at  homo  or  walks  abro:ul,  there 
is  a  rule  fixed;  and  the  cane  is  always  at  hand  to  punish  its  violation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  ixdice  is  vigilant  ami  eli'ectivi-;  and  the  laws  arc  certainly  not 
sanguinary ;  since  in  1784,  tho  entire  number  of  per-ons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  by 
Amiot  at  1.384,  a  number  di-emed  uiui.«iially  largo ;  yet,  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  total 
population,  it  would  not  be  more  than  one  in  1()H,(M)0. 

The  revenue  of  China  is  derived  chiefly  from  tho  land  tax,  or  rather  rent;  for  the  sove- 
reign, as  in  other  .\siatic  despotisms,  is  lielil  to  bo  the  general  proprietor.  According  to  the 
usual  Oriental  scale,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  is  levied.  There  is  no  lease,  but  ejection  is 
not  usual.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid  chiefly  in  kind, 
and  is  conveyed  to  Peking  in  the  imperial  barges  {Jif(.  fi.")0.)  through  the  canals  and  rivers. 

«^n  The  tax  on  salt  is  also  very  heavy,  and 

its  produce  reckoned  at  about  a  ti)urth 
of  tho  land  tax ;  and  another  fourth  is 
supposed  to  be  con^^tituted  by  tho  dii- 
tici^  on  imporf.M  and  ex|)orts,  the  transit 
duties  from  province  to  province,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  sources.  Of  tho 
manufactured  as  well  as  the  landed 
produce,  a  portion  is  paid  in  kind  into 
the  treasury.  The  only  optimalo  of  its 
amount  hitherto  formed  in  Europe  is 
derived  from  a  Chinese  Kncyclopa^dia, 
where  it  is  rated  at  12,(M)(),(M)0/.  ster- 
ling, which  in  Tlritain  might  be  reck- 
oned equal  in  value  to  tour  times  that  sum.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear 
at  all  heavily  taxed  according  to  its  population ;  but  there  is  a  question,  whether  this  includes 
the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not 
be  included. 

Tho  military  force  of  China  has  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers  at  least,  as  very 
imposing:  it  has  even  been  made  to  amount  to  millions.  Grosier  and  Van  Braam,  however, 
seem  to  agree  in  fixing  the  actual  number  at  about  800,000.  The  greater  part  nre  a  mere 
militia,  in  which  tho  population,  when  called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve.  Their  appearance 
(.//if.  fi.")7.)  anil  habits  are  most  iminilitnry,  aii<l  they  are  scarcely  <'!ille(l  out  unless  for  piir- 
posi's  of  police ;  to  pursue  rubbers,  ami  pass  muster  on  state  oce  i  -iims.  Their  paper  helmets, 
(vaddcd  gowns,  quilted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  c.viiibil  nothing  of  the  a.=pe(.'l  of 
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war.   Tho  Diiteli  nmbMxndnra  rnmarlc,  timt  the  cinporor  <lm>H  not,  like  other  Aiintic;  priiicen, 
■urround  liiiiisvH'  witli  ^uunlH,  ur  rnuintain,  ovon  in  the  capitali  a  budy  of  troop*  tur  tlio  iup- 


ClilneM  Military. 

port  of  tho  tlirono.  Notliinx  more  was  obHcrved  at  Pekinor  tlmn  small  piquets  at  tho  jrato* 
niid  principal  Mtations.  Thn  most  really  I'trcntivo  cor|i8  ist  timt  of  tliu  Tarturw,  coriHiMtiinf  of 
lij{ht  cavalry,  who  fi^ht  with  tho  bow.  Mr.  Rarrow,  howuvor,  doi's  not  donht  Hint  'J(MHH) 
disciplined  European  troops  nii^ht  march  from  Pckini;  tu  (.'anton,  without  Mii'utiM(r  any 
serious  resistance.  It  apin-nrs  from  ancient  reconls  that  the  ChincHu  and  Tartars  niiulo  uso 
not  only  of  punpowder,  but  even  of  somethin};  resoniblinjf  cannon;  but  artillery  does  not  at 
present  constitute  any  jmrt  of  tho  cfl'ective  force  of  tho  empire. 

Tho  Chinese  j;ovcruinent  have,  as  already  observed,  very  numerous  barffes,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  tribute,  niid  other  arconmiodations ;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  supiiress  snuiff- 
glmg  and  piracy:  but  notliing  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  itigiitti  would 
beat  the  wiiolo  ot  their  maritime  force. 


lis,  in  particular,  which  arc  at  all  caimblo  of  culture,  are  tilled  witii  a  minute  care, 
example  amonjif  any  other  people.    The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  ajjriculturo 


Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

No  nation  is  so  fkmed  for  industry,  in  all  tlin  art«  that  minister  to  human  subsistence. 
I'he  lands 
without  cxampli 

ia  testilied  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  }ruid- 
ing  the  plou|rh.  It  ia  not,  however,  supported  by  any  largo  application  of  skill,  science,  or 
capital.  The  Chinese  carry  on  farming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost 
no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  chain  pump,  tliuy  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inundate  the 
crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and  two  cro|)s  are  in 
general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The  highest  mountains  are  formed 
into  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  is 
eu))erfluons  to  pass ;  and  reservoirs  are  formed  on  the  summits.  Tho  Chinese  steep  the  seed- 
corn  in  liquid  manure,  and  use  the  drill  husbandry  in  order  to  avoid  the  waste  of  seed  in 
broadcast ;  and  tho  crop,  when  reape<l,  ia  placed  on  bamboo  frames,  and  carried  homo  on 
men's  shoulders.  Great  care  ia  also  taken  in  transporting  soils,  and  tempering  them  by 
mixture  with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  aa  sand  with  a  thick  and  adhesive  clay,  and 
marl  with  soils  that  are  too  light.  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all,  noted  for  their  expedients 
in  collecting  manure,  which,  from  the  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  ia  an  object  of  groat 
scarcity.  Substances  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose  which  are  never  thought  of  elsewhere. 
The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sedulously  collected ;  to  which  is  added  human  hair, 
all  sorts  of  decoyed  herbs,  with  every  offal  and  refuse  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  dis- 
cover in  the  corners  of  streets  and  cities.  As  this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  on 
the  inundated  lands,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  raising  culinary  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly a  species  of  brossica,  called  petaai,  or  white  herb,  which  forms  a  favourite  article 
of  food  with  the  Chineae. 

A  grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant.  It  flourishes  on  the  hills 
of  southern  China,  chiefly  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  30°.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
somewhat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy  branches  almost  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  occur  wild ;  but  when  cultivated,  they  are  set  in  rows, 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  loaves,  are  artificially 
prevented  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height.     Whether  the  green  and  black  teas  lie  the 

Produce  of  different  species  of  plants,  ia  a  question  discussed  in  the  section  on  Chinese 
otany.  The  black  tens  grow  chiefly  in  Fo-kien,  and  part  of  Canton ;  the  green,  in  the  more 
Boutlierly  districts  of  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Tche-kiang.  They  are  raised  in  elevated  and 
hilly  districts,  and  generally  in  small  compartments,  like  gardens.  The  earlier  the  leaves 
are  plucked  they  are  the  more  valuable  and  highly  flavour^,  though,  of  course,  the  produce 
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in  Hinaller.  In  blnrk  ti>a,  a  few  limf-UnlH  pluiked  curly  in  the  •nrintf  conntituto  pokop.  The 
■ucceMHivtt  later  pliii'kiii((H  (liriu  the  <  oiiifiiu,  hhiu-Iiomi^,  nnd,  hmtly,  Imhra.  (irecii  trn  im  «inii- 
larly  dividcil  into  KutiixiwdiT,  iniptTial,  liywin,  and  twunkuy.  'I'lic  Iciivi-s  arc  rolled  into  iho 
ilHuul  form  by  bein((  panned  lliroui;h  tliii  fuij^ern  of  u  fema[i>,  ntid  then  dried  on  thm  earlhnn 
and  iron  platen  over  a  ehurcoitl  lire.  'I'lio  nierchantit  arrive  at  the  end  of  harvent,  jjivH  it  a 
second  dryinp,  Moparato  thu  djUeriiii  (jualition,  and,  atliT  packintf  "  '"  'tt'lfo  chu»t»,  convey 
it  to  Canton. 

Amonii  other  irn|)ortnnt  n^rienl'  ml  produrlH  ix  the  iiu(rar-raue,  whieli  iip|MvirH  to  Im  taller 
and  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  \^  4  Inilies;  but,  an  it  iit  i-ultivaleil  on  the  huuio  Ninall  nculo 
as  all  other  artiuleri,  Mini;!)!  propn.  furs  ciinnot  bear  tho  *'xpenNe  of  a  mill  on  their  (rround*. 
The  cane  is  lioiled,  and  itH  jiiin-  e.\pre^Hed  by  uiiKnilory  deulern,  who  lirinj^  machinery  of  a 
character  very  inferior  to  tlmt  ii-ied  in  our  plantatiouH,  y(!t  Hulllcient  liir  itH  puri>ose.  MuU 
berry  trees  are  necenwiry  liir  the  prodiu-tion  of  Hilk,  the  hIujiIo  manufacture  of  the  empire. 
These  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  diU'er  from  tlioHO  of  Kiirope,  are  reared  with  the  (jreatest 
care,  in  rown  ten  or  twelve  feet  asunder,  and  «in  beds  of  a  moist  loiimy  earth.  They  are 
frecpiently  pruned  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  inoko  them  produce  yoiiii;,'  hIiooIh  with  tender 
leaves,  which  are  Hupi)oyed  to  be  nnicli  more  nutritious  thiin  those  ii|K)u  older  branches. 
The  insfjcts  are  mirHeii  in  small  liouseH  erected  in  Iho  lieart  of  tiio  phiiilations,  in  order  to 
be  removed  t'roin  all  noise;  tor  the  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  tiiey  will  be  injured  i-ven  by 
the  iNirkiiitr  of  a  do};.  Alter  the  silk  is  woiinil  otf,  the  aurelius  become  an  article  of  tixNl. 
That  no  ((round  may  be  lost,  the  intervals  iK-twceu  the  trees  are  pliinted  with  rice.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  the  middle  provinces  in  larpe  quantities,  yet  still  not  sullicient  to  dis|)i'nse  with 
im{iortation  from  lioiubay.  'I'obacro  is  larfridy  )rrown  and  consumed ;  and  we  may  also 
mention  camphor,  gimnuu,  and  a  variety  of  le^rnmiiKjiis  plants. 

As  u  manutiicturiii);  people,  the  Chinese  arc  also  eminent.  The  fabric  of  porcelain,  w 
superior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with  them' 
und,  thou;j;h  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Kiirope  has  i>roduced  more  elejrunt  patterns,  they 
are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  the  traiiH|Nirency  of  the  colours ;  tho 
materials  of  whicii  they  possess  a  peculiar  art  in  extracting  from  a  vast  variety  of  aniiiinl, 
vejretuble,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  is  a  t'ubric  which  the  western  worbl  has  learned 
fi;om  the  Chinese;  and  thu  silks  of  China  nn;  still  tine(iiialled  as  to  richness,  though  in 
Kuropo  they  are  considered  too  heavy;  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  are  preferred.  'I'hat 
li({ht  and  elegant  cotton  stutt"  which  we  call  nankeen,  flcrives  its  name  from  the  ((teat 
Chinese  city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  (jrows  in  the  ninghbourin^f  ]tri>- 
vinco  is  said  to  have  naturally  the  yrdlow  colour  peculiar  to  it;  but  Mr.  Barrow  inti)rms  us, 
that  this  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are 
preferred  by  them.  The  Chmese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Kurope,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  il(!scribe.  Their  lackered  ware  would  be  hij;hly  distinjruished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neijrhbours.  A  number,  however,  of  little  ornamented 
trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest  instruments,  onil  by  tho  hands  of  sinulo  indi- 
viduols;  yet  with  a  beauty  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans 
and  baskets;  their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their  silver  filif^rce  and 
lackered  cabinets,  chests,  &c.  Their  pajjcr  and  printing;  are  both  pood,  and  their  ink,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  European. 

Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so  extensive,  and  aboundin;;  with  so  many  valu- 
able commodities ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  bc'ii};  almost  wholly  internal.  China  sup- 
plies within  itself  nearly  all  the  cominoilitieH  which  minister  either  to  the  use  or  the  pleasure 
of  her  inhabitants.  Her  foreign  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  [mints,  and  under  the  narrow- 
est restrictions:  and  though  it  bo  considerable  to  tho  nations  with  which  it  is  carried  on,  by 
China  herself  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  national  object.  Another  preat  commercial  want  in 
China  is  that  of  a  moneyed  interest.  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  so  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn;  and,  in  that  case,  government  restricts  the  interest 
to  three  per  cent,  per  montii,  iilmve  which  rate,  of  course,  it  nuist  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a  deficiency,  in  a  country  so  wealthy  and  a  people  so  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  administration  some  radical  detect,  somo  want  of  protection  for  nil  fortunes  that 
rise  above  the  huiiihlest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  eslalilished  between  tho 
merchants  of  distant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange;  no  circulating  medium,  except  a  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a  farthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  greatly  to  [ndia, 
which,  amid  all  its  iwlitical  agitations,  has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  banking  interest, 
comprising  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  tho  operation  of  bartering  the  produc- 
tions of  its  different  provinces;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  afford  room  for  a  vc'ry 
extensive  trntlic.  Tho  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  and  their  niiiniT- 
oiis  tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  whicli  arc  constructed  on  a  greater  s'-'o  than  in  any 
other  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial 
land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Van  Briiam  was  told,  that  the 
barges  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9999,  which,  with  the  Chinese,  is  an 
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even  number,  and  that  there  were  200,000  sailors  employed,  who  workod  niimli  iiitiro  at  tliuir 
ease  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Salt  is  a  most  extensive  article,  'rii<<  ItriliNJi  nniliiiKNy 
found,  at  Tiensinjr,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  thoy  calciiliitod  at  (KHMKNMKHI  |K)IuhIh. 
It  had  been  brought  from  tlie  southern  coasts  of  Fo-kinnand  Tcho-kianK,  whorn  it  had  lici-u 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumption  of  Pocholoo  and  thii  iiortlii'm  pro- 
vinces. The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fuel,  atlords  also  oceupiitiim  to  tiiiiiii'riiUM 
barges.  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  ami  otlitT  lliin  niamiliic- 
tures  of  the  central  provinces,  affords  onothor  source  no  less  ample, 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  inoNt  C(inHid)<rahli<,  and  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  conducted  by  their  East  liiiliu  ('(iiiipiuiy,  to  llm 
exclusion  of  private  traders.  They  maintain  a  factory,  in  which  are  oniployiMl  Iwi'lvi)  miper- 
cargoes  and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  olBoers.  'J'lio  Hrnt  two  clnnNCK  rise  by 
seniority;  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  "the  Solent  CiiininiltiMi,"  Imve  the 
supreme  direction  both  of  trade  and  political  transactions.  Their  deulingN  arn  carriiMl  on 
entirely  with  the  hong  merchants,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to  governiiii'lit  (iir  the 
payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  llmt  iirrivnn  in  any 
Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  hiiwnver,  nllicrH,  called 
"outside  merchants,"  many  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the  hong,  tNirry  on  Irnllic  to  ii 
great  extent.  Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  article  of  ex|)ort  by  the  ('nniimny  i<iiici! 
1824-5,  previous  to  which  they  used  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  ra w  i*j|  k,  I II  1H2H-1  (, 
the  export  consisted  of  28,617,280  lbs,,  besides,  l,229,0r>4  oxporteil  to  (ho  llritifh  North 
American  colonics.  The  invoice  value  amounted  to  l,081,4l(W.  Tim  iiniMirtK  by  the  ('(ini- 
pany  consisted  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  bad  fallen  ft-oin  HM'i.KMI/,  in  IHIM-M, 
to  459,.5i53/.  in  1828-0.  The  other  articles  consisted  of  cottoiiis,  glass,  iron,  li'itd,  which  had 
fallen  in  the  same  period  from  163,209/.  to  124,098/.  [By  the  act  of  i\  and  I  Will,  iv.  c,  \K\ 
(Aug.  28,  1833),  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  llritiHh 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  that  with  other  countries,  'I'lio  gradual 
decline  of  the  Company's  imports  has  been  already  adverted  to;  but  itHlioiilil  he  nildcil,  tlint, 
beside  the  falling  oflT  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  almve  stated,  the  iiniKii't  of  liiitliim, 
which  at  the  period  of  1814-1816  was  about  600,000/.  annually,  had  totally  ciiiim"!  in  1828- 
1830.  The  Company's  exports  of  tea,  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  cliiirter,  hardly 
averaged  31,. '500,000  lbs.  a  year;  but  during  the  first  year  of  tho  IVoo  trade  (|KI|-rO,  the 
exports  in  British  ships  exceeded  42,0(KI,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  Ciiiinmiiy's  imports 
into  China  from  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  exiHleiico,  did  nut  iiverago 
600,000/.  a  year;  that  of  their  exports  from  China  to  Great  llritaiii  averaged  l,M.")|),(|()|i/. 
The  British  trade  in  Canton  is  now  placed  under  tho  supervitiion  of  iiii  otllciip,  iippoiiited  by 
the  crown,  and  styled  the  S'-jporintendcnt  of  tiie  Merchants.  The  Dutch  tnido  in  the  InrgcHt 
of  the  European  nations  after  the  British;  but  even  with  tho  as.sistaiice  ot'  protecting  iliilicH  in 
Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Aiiiericiin  fiiideiu — 
Am.  Ed.]  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  Maciio,  and  the  SpiiiiiardM  from  the 
Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of  tlioNe  iulvaiitiigO!<,  Tlio 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a  little  intercourse  with  ('antoii, 

The  trade  to  China  from  Imlia,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  m  nlnioHt  entirely 
free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  chiefly  with  Hmnlmy,  wliicli  ncihIh  Io  it 
cotton,  and  tho  fine  opium  of  Malwa;  while  from  Calcutta  it  receives  the  iiiferier  opium  of 
Patna  and  Benares.  The  imtwrt  of  this  orticle  into  (^hina  lins  increiiHcd  HurpriHiiiylv.  from 
a  value  of  590,000/.  in  1817-18,  to  2,.')00,000/.  in  1831-32.  It  Iiiih  grown  iilwi  in  tlie  face 
of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  by  trade  entirely  contrahanil,  TliiM  in  carried  on  in 
the  bay  of  Linting,  with  perfect  security,  by  m.,ans  of  very  sliglit  precmitionf,  Coltoii, 
which  used  to  be  the  largest  article,  fell  during  the  above  peiicnl  IVoiii  1,3111,1100/,  toOUMMIO/, 
Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  iiiiportH  tVoni  liidin,  to  China,  in 
1831-32,  to  3,250,000/. 

The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  liiBt  fitly  yeiirH,  riHcn  to  very  con- 
siderable importimco.  It  commenced  in  1783,  with  a  Anffh  vchmcI  iVoni  New  ^'ol•)t,  and 
in  1833,  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  i!il6,735,l.')0 ;  viz. :  #8,372,178  of  e.xportN  from 
Canton,  and  !it8,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port.  Tho  Americans  e,\|Kirt  Ihiiii  <!hiiia  tea 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  15,000,000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articIcK;  and 
give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  Hoal-skiliM,  Turkish 
opium,  ginseng,  sea-slug,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  and  Amerieiiii  iniiiiuliicture,  and 
a  balance  in  bullio.i. 

The  f!)reign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inc<aisiderahle.  It  In  carried  on  in 
large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  bo  improved,  an  llin  NliglitCHt  deviittioii 
from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the  owners  to  tho  high  diilicM  impoKcd  on 
foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  nuinlier  of  jiinks  llmt  Miiill  sail 
to  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  thoy  slinll  niirry,  Mr,  Ciiiwfiird 
reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  tcii  junks,  making  two  vovngcNi  Ihlrtceti  to  the 
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Pliilippinea;  four  to  the  Sooloo  isles;  tliirtpcii,  Borneo;  two,  Celelips;  seven,  Java;  ten, 
Sumatra;  nine,  Sincapore ;  six,  Malacca;  eirrhty-nint.',  Siain;  twenty,  Cochin-Cliina;  nim;, 
Cambodia;  twenty,  ToiKjuin:  in  all,  222;  wliicli,  with  a  number  of  sinnllcr  ones,  make  the 
tonnaffo  of  the  celestial  empire  about  80,00().*  Tiiesc  vessels  arc  partly  built  anil  owned  in 
lbrei}!:n  countri'^s,  but  by  Chinese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  uf  which  has 
a  compartment  divided  by  strong  planks  from  the  rest  of  the  vessel.  In  return  tor  thi- 
Kiiiples  of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  called  sea-slug,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  birds'-nests,  which,  when  made  into  soup,  are  reckoned  peculiarly  deli- 
cate and  nutritious. 

[Tlie  over-land  foreign  trade  of  China,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive.  The 
principal  stations  for  this  trade  arc  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  on  the 
Uussian  frontier,  whore  the  value  of  the  merchandise  impoited  and  exported,  is  about 
!i!i2,0ll0,t)0()  annually ;  Yarkand  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frontiers  of  Bucharia ;  Leli,  or  Ladak 
and  I.assa,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with  Ilindostan ;  Yongtchangfou  in  Yunan, 
near  the  Birinan  frontier;  and  Koeilintbu,  near  that  of  Anam. — Am.  Ed.] 

The  fishery  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a  national  or  commercial  point  of 
view ;  but,  as  the  means  of  individual  subsistence,  no  nation  carries  it  to  such  an  extent. 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  with  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  Barrow  sup- 
pose that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  a 
floating  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Cliinese  invention  has  dis- 
covered modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  quite  peculiar  to  itself  One  most  singular 
resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishing-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the  fishes  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  accepting  in 
recompense  such  fiortion  as  he  chooses  to  bestow.  Others  fasten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
board  painted  white,  which,  by  moonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  the  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  large  flocks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a  signal.  In 
some  of  the  still  waters  are  to  bo  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rafts  on  wliich 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  earth,  and  crops  raised  upon 
tlioiii. 

In  public  works,  undertaken  fin-  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a  rival.  Ancient 
]']gypt,  indeed,  exhibits  monuments  of  equal  labour ;  but  these  were  mere  displays  of  vain 
1111(1  superstitious  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  those  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  arc  the  greater,  as  they 
are  seconded  by  little  science;  for  the  Chinese  are  unacfjuainted  with  the  construction  of 
locks,  or  other  means  by  whicli  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  bo  ensured.  Tiieir  canals 
are  merely  artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature. 
By  that  culled,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  501)  miles 
is  miiintuined  between  the  Peilio,  or  river  of  Pekin,  and  the  great  central  stream  of  the 
Yung-tse-kiang.  A  considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Shantang, 
and  the  divided  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  tbrins  the  basis  of  this  great  water- 
course. In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interrup- 
tion, a  line  of  1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
are  narrow,  and  unsuited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ;  there  being  little  grountl  to  spare, 
and  cattle  being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mcxle  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palanquins, 
wliicli,  as  well  as  the  baggage,  are  cijnveyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of 
whom,  at  a  period  when  the  Great  Canal  was  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin 
tlie  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows, 
tbrmiiig  a  small  cart,  the  movements  of  which  art-  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use 
of  sails  similar  to  those  of  a  boat.  The  narratives  of  the  late  embassy  occasionally  mention 
the  pas.sage  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  tlie  old  travellers, 
and,  on  their  testimony,  by  Milton,  in  his  allusion  to 

"Sirioaiin,  wlR'reCliiiicses  ilrivo 
With  sails  ami  wind  their  cany  wagons  light." 

Among  the  mighty  works  of  China,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Great  Wall,  though  it 
Wiis  constructed  entirely  with  a  military  object.  Perhaps  it  is  unrivalled  among  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  the  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  1000  miles,  but  in  the  difiicultics  which  have  been  surmounted  in  carrying  it 
over  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a  country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  passed,  was  calculated  at  upwards  of  5000  feet.  It  was  seen,  however,  extend- 
ing along  the  ridges  of  hills,  over  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  crossing  the  deepest 

*  I  Mr.  Crawfiiril,  lu)\vi.'\  I'r,  nilds  timt  he  has  no  means  of  di'ScriUing  the  extent  of  thu  Irallic  tetwoen  China,  anil 
L'lTi'a  anil  tlie  LouCliou  idlaiuls.— Am.  Ud.J 
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Part  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 


valleys,  continued  upon  arches  over  rivers,  and  doubled  or  trebled  in  many  parts,  to  take  in 

important  passes  (Ji/f.  fi-W.).      Its 

658  ^^6L  usual  heiglit  is  thirty  feet,  though  a 

smaller  and  even  half  tiiat  elevation 
suffices  whore  it  is  carried  along  de- 
clivities. The  top  is  paved,  and  so 
broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive  along 
it.  Square  towers,  sometimes  forty 
feet  high,  are  erected  at  very  short 
distances.  Mr.  Barrow  observes, 
however,  that  this  huge  work  implies 
no  display  of  skill,  either  in  archi- 
tecture or  military  defence.  It  is 
merely  a  mound  of  earth  heaped 
together,  and  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  similar  to  the  walls  with  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  completed  in  the  third  century,  but 
without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construction.  As  a  defence  against 
invasion,  on  a  great  scale,  such  barriers  have  always  been  found  nugatory ;  but  this  was 
probably  useful  in  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little  wandering  tribes  who  filled 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  deserts.  Since  the  Tartar  conquest,  wiiich  incorporated 
tliem  all  into  the  Citinesc  empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by  the  Chinese  Uiemselves  it 
is  now  little  regarded. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  its  population,  which  is  certainly  much 
the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  united  under  one  social  and  political  system. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  which  has  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and  contro- 
versy. Lord  Macartney's  famous  number  of  333,000,000,  though  stated  to  him  on  official 
authority,  which  he  considered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
old  enumerations,  which  make  the  amount  only  50,000,000  or  60,000,000,  are  confessedly 
imperfect.  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Yet7tnffshe,  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 
which  rotes  the  number  of  families  paying  taxes  at  28,514,488 ;  wliich,  at  five  to  a  family, 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  142,000,000.  An  addition  being  made,  including  the 
privileged  classes,  those  living  on  the  water,  and  others  variously  exempted,  may  raise  the 
total  to  upwards  of  150,000,(X)0.  This  agrees  pretty  closely  with  an  enumeration  commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted  to  from 
145,000,000  to  146,000,000  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  reported  by  Father 
AUerstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosicr  in  1760  and  1761,  agree  in  making  the  number 
196,000,000  or  198,00((,0()0.  All  these  are  probably  very  vague;  especially  as,  when  they 
come  to  the  detail  of  the  provinces,  they  exhibit  the  most  complete  discrepancies  from  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  population  of  China  is  materially 
under  200,000,000.  Ciiina  is  eight  times  the  extent  of  France :  it  is  more  fruitful,  more 
carefully,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully,  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  give 
230,000,000  or  240,000,000;  and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  are  proved  to  be 
vague  by  their  contradictory  character. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  people,  cast  in 
one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.    Their  external  aspect  (Jig.  659.)  marks  them  generally 


Group  ufCliinoie. 


as  belonging  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having  originally  come 
across  the  high  pastoral  table-land  of  middle  Asia.  It  has  been  softened  down,  however,  by 
pacific  and  regular  habits,  as  well  as  by  some  features  strictly  Chinese.     "The  broad, 
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Muiulurin  and  Luiiiud. 


originally  come 
\\n,  however,  bv 
"The  broad, 


irregular,  and  half-closed  eye;  the  linear  and  highly-arched  eyebrow;  the  broad  root  of  the 
nose ;  the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelid  a  little  beyond  the  lower ;  the  thin  straggling  beard, 
and  the  boily  generally  free  iVom  hair ;  a  high  conical  licad  and  triangular  face,"  are  given 
as  their  peculiar  cluiractcristics.  Tlieir  complexion  is  of  a  sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow,  like 
that  of  a  faded  leaf,  or  the  root  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  universally  black,  and  if  it  fail 
at  all  in  that  colour,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  painting:  it  is  so  thick  and  strong,  that  they 
compare  that  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
size ;  few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons  aro  found  among  them. 
The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  reverse  of  what  is  gonornlly  con- 
sidered as  elegant  or  beautiful.  Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good-humour, 
which  appears  in  the  visage  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 

one    of   fretfulness    and    discontent; 
660     1 


which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrannical  treatment  whicii 
they  experience.  The  few,  however, 
of  "the  higher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  English 
embassy  made  a  much  more  favour- 
able impression;  and,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  complexions,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  appeared 
entitled  to  admiration  (,ff(.  660.)  Tlio 
same  judgment  is  warm'y  pronounced 
by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  appear 
to  have  made  very  diligent  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.  One  some- 
what di.«honest  cause  of  the  diiVcrence 
here  perceptible  is  found  in  the  trade  whicli  prevails  in  China,  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  nge, 
girls  who  aflbrd  any  pronilHO  of  beauty,  and  training  them  for  the  future  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  opulent  classes. 

The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  diffijrently  regarded,  and  perhaps 
there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.  Quietude,  industry, 
order,  and  regularity, — qualities  which  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster, — seem 
to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.  A  general  gootl-humour  and  courtesy  reign  in  their  aspect 
and  proceedings:  even  when  they  jostle  and  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  the  extri- 
cation is  efl'ected  without  any  of  that  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, which  are  but  too  often  witnessed  ou  such  occasions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of 
kindred  arc  encouraged  and  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and 
ancestry  in  general.  The  supixirt  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty, 
which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon  in  national  economy 
very  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most 
destitute  are  relieved  within  the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  cus- 
tomary, that  a  whole  family,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  un- 
married, live  under  one  roof,  and  w-ith  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other 
for  eating;  a  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  cere- 
monious social  intercourse,  sooms  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition. 
In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  nor 
even  the  common  feelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese 
dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  single  effort  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud 
has  been  amply  noticed  by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To 
tlin  hong  merchants  Iwlongs  the  merit  of  having  estjiblished  a  character  of  very  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "  outside  merchants"  appear  to  be  highly  re- 
FppctaUo.  The  cu.-tom  of  the  Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  "Here  no  one  is  cheat- 
ed,"— though  we  might  be  rather  rash  in  concluding,  with  Dc  Pauw,  that  it  implies  a  pre- 
determination to  cheat  all  the  world,  manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered 
neither  imprccedented  nor  improbable.  The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  ))ower,  the 
iilijnct  submission  reiiuired,  and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a 
yenr-ral  deL'tadation  of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  con^pqueu(•es.  The 
hichcft  oflicers  of  state  showed  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  \itter  the 
most  glaring  IlilschaKls,  whenever  a  ix)litic(il  jjurposo  was  to  he  served,  .\nain,  the  prac- 
'ice  of  p.\pu;iing  children  is  another  repulsiw  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  whirli  bar- 
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monist'S  very  ill  with  lllftif  ttppnrcnt  mildness,  and  boasted  respect  for  the  tics  of  kindrd ; 
nor  can  Hib  reivurty  wllicli  jtfninpts  it  form  its  excuse.  In  Pokinn;,  where  it  most  prevails, 
the  nmnlwr  or  t'lilliffWI  Htltlimlly  ex()osed,  has  been  stated  at  0(KK);  but  this  is  now  admitted 
U(  Ijo  a  gruat  nmmti'^ifltiUm,  Itiui  the  real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice 
derives  iiu  pallJalliMl  (Vtilii  Itciiij/  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  06iliiiiiitl»»»  lit  wlllt'll  tJiey  are  generally  held  in  China.  According  to  the  Dutch 
ainhassador«,  fMiiiillfiS  ill  tlittf  country  may  be  considered  universally  as  objects  of  traffic. 
Those  who  prMlili'jf'  Ut  \m  Imiidsome  are  ijurchased  in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dealers 
above  montioited,  uml  tfttliied  for  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  pass  the  rest  of  their 

days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid  seclu- 
sion. The  confmenient,  if  less  rigorous  than  in  some 
other  of  the  Asiatic  states,  is  yet  strictly  ensured  by 
nn  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  fantastic  taste  which 
prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female  beauty,  that  the 
i'eet  1)0  reduced  to  the  most  minute  possible  dimensions 
(Jiff.  ()6I.).  This,  by  compression  from  an  early  ago, 
is  (^fleeted  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  barely 
able  to  totter  from  place  to  place,  holding  by  the  wall 
or  other  supprts.  The  lower  ranks,  on  the  other 
liand,  after  bemg  purchased  by  the  husband,  are  treat- 
ed almost  US  BliiV****,  HIkI  ftlilijccted  to  the  hardest  labour:  they  have  even  been  observed  by 
travellers  yokud  Ui  llli-  jilollgli, 

In  regard  Ui  ft*liijimi)  (Jhiiia  has  none  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  government. 
No  crood  In  mmUt  it  timttPI'  of  state,  except  tlie  abstract  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supremo 
Btnng,  and  of  llin  t^tli\n^fl1t  (is  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  and 
rite,  the  iMiliitii  mUiiria  (lliy  of  none,  as  it  may  judge  most  expedient.  The  learned,  indeed, 
generally  »lli*Pt  ili(lll)l<i'(<i(i'o  upon  this  subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  above  simple 
belief,  jotiM'd  In  II  fill)«<fslitiotis  reverence  for  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  em- 
pire. I'lio  piiojtlti,  liMWCVer,  reipiire  some  more  sensible  objects  of  worship;  and  the  vacant 
l)hico  has  liMMii  ('|||t<(ly  occupied  hy  the  sect  of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  IJoodh, 
which  rules  ji)  '\'U^\m\,  tilid  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Tar- 
tary.  |l  nppMOfs  |||fif»<  with  its  doctrine  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  images,  its  monastic 
institulioiii,  j|ti  Iwdls  Hlld  beads,  its  noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress;  all  giving  it  such  a 
reM'nibl.tni  B  to  lilt*  Ciitliollc  Worship,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  fdl  their 
jniiruaU  willl  |ln|-pii|llHl  lltlnentations  on  tlie  impossibility  of  distinguishing  tlie  two.  Although 
j(^iil()us,  ill  gMiinfiil,  of  every  foreign  system,  the  Tartar  dynasties  have  lioen  inclined  to  pro- 
ti'Ll  this  riiliglKll  ii\'  Ttlttrtf  origin.  The  same  favour  has  not  been  extended  to  Christianity, 
wliicli  liUB  Ftt)»H((|t<(||y  tiirtde  some  progress.  The  .Jesuit  missionaries,  in  particular,  have 
always  rcinliifcd  tlic"in-=elves  necessary  at  ::ourt  by  their  knowledge,  contrasted  with  the 
(.'liiui'io  iglliiFHiM'r'  of  the  astronomy  requisite  to  predict  eclips(!s,  and  to  form  a  correct 
eulundar.  As  tooll,  lloWeVer,  as  conversions  began  to  be  efl'ected,  complaints  were  always 
pri'ii'rrnd,  (hiil  |Im'  new  sect  were  changing  the  customs,  and  even  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, of  tliii  |lH\\t\fl^,  The  prohibition  of  the  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  ancestry;  the 
congrt'giitioMfil  iiM'etiiigfl  titlended  iiy  females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a  meritorious 
stall;,  wore  IImi  jHdillB  of  olijection  most  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  persecutions  have, 
in  coii:iU(iiiii|)C(i,  tiilieti  pince,  by  which  this  faith  has  been  almo.st  entirely  extirpated.  Such 
also  hati  (iiieii  )||«*  (!tt»<  of  Islinnism,  though  there  are  still  mo-sques  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities.  TliB  tiiwi'plllioits  ii.oiial  among  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China  ;  as 
wilches  (iiiin/rnhlf),  ffiuM  titid  evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  to  particular  spots,  lucky 
and  unlucky  liliicti,  In  the  ports  on  the  ocean,  pagrxlas  were  found  chiefly  erected  to  a 
mysterious  licjiijt-  culled  the  "  King  of  the  Eastern  Sea;"  a  worship  obviously  suggested  by 
the  grand  object  wlilcli  lidliire  there  presented  to  them. 

!,iiariiillg,  ill  ('lillin,  liiiisl  form  a  leading  pursuit,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a 
very  llifiirisliiiiii  ttfitlc,  since  it  is  held  in  almo-^t  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  the  sole  road  to 
rank,  distjdclloii,  miiij  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  th:^  cause  of  the  limited 
and  ttatioiMiry  slide  in  which  it  octually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a  sinte  engine,  any 
eliniigo  in  Ha  iKifiii-fi  of  extent  becomes  a  political  innovation,  which  the  jealous  character 
of  despoljsni  Will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  probably  by  this  cause  at  an  early 
."tiigo,  reipiifcs!  filoiie  the  liiliorioiiR  application  of  years;  after  which  the  laws  and  history  of 
the  oiopifc,  find  llic  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the  routine  of  official 
study.  MiitliciHiillcs  niid  astronomy,  which  have  been  often  cultivated  with  the  highest 
sueress  iiiidcF  idwilille  governments,  have  not,  in  China,  reached  beyond  their  most  ele- 
incnlnry  |iii-in«.  The  Ciiiirl  t.'nlcndar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  various 
iioportiinl  coiipofiiti,  his  for  a  long  time  been  constructed  by  foreigners ;  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
and  evHi)  Rui-oI)hhiip>;  IVotwifhstanding,  also,  the  paramount  importance  attached  to  objects 
of  ulility,  tl|ii  ('lioc'^e  hiive  innde  no  progress  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers: 
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they  cannot  even  construct  a  common  purop;  and  all  their  great  works  arc  the  mere  rcsull 
of  mdefatigablc  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of  human  liands. 

The  Chinese  language,  arrested  between  hicroglyphicul  and  alphabetic  writing,  presents 
a  singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
early  writings,  has  been  changed,  for  facility  of  writing,  into  the  letter ;  but  llie  next  stop, 
which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple  sound,  and  thus  a  small  num- 
ber by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  takci;.  Every 
word,  or  rather  every  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  character ;  and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than40,()UU;  a  much 
greater  number  than  there  arc  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaining  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
(yhina,  each  character  represents  the  one  single  and  separate  idea.  This  copiousness  becomes 
the  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  poverty  of  the  epoken  language. 
Tliis  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables;  and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  h,  <l, 
r,  and  x,  they  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about  380  syllabic  .sounds.  These,  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  IHOO ;  still  there  remain  aliniil 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  aflbrd  thus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  Ibrm  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  desimir  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  whole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life.  It  now  proves,  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  which  they 
may  wind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  47;j,  and  then  214  particular  Ibrms,  one 
or  other  of  which  appears  in  every  (yhinese  character.  These,  by  the  natives  arc  culled 
the  eyes,  by  Europeam?  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  whole  language  has  been  arranged  under  thcni  as  with  us 
imdor  letters;  and  such  facilities  arc  thus  afforded,  that  Europeans,  in  tiie  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from  the  Chinese. 

The  literature  of  China  appears  to  bo  extensiv;,  though  little  known  to  Europeans.  The 
perusal  of  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  ami  distinction,  becomes  a  fashionable: 
and  favourite  occupation  with  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such  a  mass  of 
historical  annals;  but,  though  these  arc  compiled  witli  care,  they  evince  not  that  philosophical 
spirit  and  fearless  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West.  The  works 
on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive.  Like  those  on  history,  they  arc  comjwsi'd 
by  the  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  the  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  groat  mandarins. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry  dramas,  poems, 
and  talcs,  a  few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  boon  translated.  The  state  of  sub- 
jection in  wiiicli  the  pnopjo  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  idea.«,  are  unfuvourahlo  to 
any  lofly  flights  of  original  thought;  but  their  writings  are  often  judicious,  pleasing,  and 
natural.  Many  of  their  iwcms  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or  sentences;  and  the 
incidents  in  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  Printing  was  practised  in  (^hinu 
long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe;  not,  however,  by  employing  moveable  types,  which 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters;  but  by  cutting  these  characters 
out  of  wooden  boards,  of  which,  consequently,  there  must  be  one  for  each  page.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  by  taking  the  keys  instead  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  printing  accord- 
ing to  the  European  style. 

Theatrical  exhibition,  in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  Chinese  amusement. 
Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  were  in  Peking  about  1(10  companies,  each  consisting  of  50 
persons  and  upwards,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats.  Tlicy  portbrm  not,  as 
in  Europe,  to  crowded  and  public  audiences,  but  arc  sent  Ibr  by  the  rich  to  act  at  their  own 
houses.  The  foreign  ambassadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  very  much  edified  with 
those  presented  for  their  entertainment.  The  Dutch  declare  that  the  spectacles  exhibited 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have  attracted  an  audience  in  Europe 
at  a  country  fiiir;  and  Staunton  remarks  on  the  grotesque  nature  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the 
presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy  would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  from  the 
public  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and 
buffoonery  was  the  only  way  in  which  those  could  he  amused  who  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage. Recent  research  has  made  us  acquainted  with  dramas  having  a  regular  plot,  and  by 
no  moans  destitute  of  interest  and  character. 

The  fine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient.  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with  minute 
accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ;  and  can  pro<luce,  on  the  whole,  a  light 
and  pleasing  effect.  Being  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of  foreshortening  or  distance;  neither  can 
they  imitate  that  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to  the  eye. 
They  give  groups  of  individual  objects;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  fiict,  still  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly 
simple,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tenderness. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  elegance  or  of  that  magnifi- 
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cence  wliitli  wo  (lenoniiiiiilo  Oricntul.     The  moat  solid  material  is  half-burnt  brick ;  and  the 

inansiuns  of  tiio  hiifiiest  as  well  n» 
vrr'tir^  yt>-  the  lowest  uro  formed  on  the  model 

!^,  »c*;4  ^j.  ^1^^  primitive  Tartar  dwellings; 

but,  even  in  the  great  cities,  a  travel- 
ler miglit  fancy  himself,  from  the  low 
lioiises  with  curved  overhanging  roofs, 
uninterrupted  by  a  single  cliimney, 
and  from  the  pillars,  )X)les,  tlags,  and 
streamers,  to  bo  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment.  The  fronts  of  the  shops 
are  covered  with  varnisli  and  gilding, 
nnd  ]>aiiitcd  in  brilliant  colours.  The 
external  splendour  of  tlie  palaces  and 
piigo<ia8  consists  merely  in  coloured 
varnish  and  gilding.  The  rooms,  even 
those  occupied  by  the  emperor,  arc  small,  and  little  ornamented.  The  Dutch  embassy  was 
received  by  him  in  an  apartment  only  ten  feet  scjuare.  There  arc,  however,  a  number  of 
large  halls  (Ji/r.  (i(W.),  like  galleries,  for  festivals  and  public  occasions. 

Tlio  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated,  and  arc  con.structed  on  an  opposite  principle 
to  ours.     With  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  monotony  of  a  country  entirely  subjected  to 
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art  and  culture,  the  Chinese  seek  to 
e.\hibit  the  wildest  and  rudest  aspects 
of  nature ;  lakes,  dells,  hanging  woods, 
and  natural  forosts.  In  the  great  im- 
perial garden  fiff.  663.)  of  Yuenmien 
and  Zhehol,  ere  an  extent  of  country 
is  ornamented  in  this  manner,  a  great 
de<il  of  really  fine  scenery  is  includeil. 
In  private  gardens,  on  the  contrary, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value  de- 
pends on  their  grandeur  are  attempted 
to  be  comprised  within  a  space  of  one 
or  two  acres,  a  ludicrous  effect  is  often 
produced. 


The  Chinese  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  nations  in 
the  south  of  Asia.  The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  i)etticoats,  which  would  give  them  a 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots;  while  the  women,  with  short  jackets  and 
trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  hut  lor  the  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flower.-). 
Silks,  satins,  and  occasionally  fine  cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks: 
the  lower  are  clad  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its 
various  shapes  and  sizes  e.vpres.ses  at  once,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the  mode  of  taking  it. 
Instead  of  squatting  on  tlio  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fingers,  they  sit  on  chairs,  cat  off 
tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a  species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  are 
placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  contections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea  slug,  birds'-nests,  &c., 
imjwrted  from  tlie  East  India  islands.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have  several 
meals  a  day,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only  rice,  with 
a  little  seasoning ;  but  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  puts 
a  Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  being  interrupted  at  his  victuals.  Tea  is  the  well-known 
universal  beverage,  presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  drunk  without 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but  they  have 
an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in  private.  Even  con- 
vivial excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Sect.  VII. — Load  Gcoffrapht/, 
Having  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  us  lonsr; 
since,  though  vast,  they  present  a  monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point  but  one, 
come  in  contact  with  European  connexions  and  interests.  [China  Proper,  including  a  small 
part  of  Little  Bucharia,  is  at  present  divided  into  18  provinces,  the  division,  as  cornmotdy 
given  in  maps,  being  the  old  distribution,  established  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  provinct's 
are  subdivided  into  cantons  (fou);  those  into  departments  (tcheou),  and  these  last  itito  dis- 
tricts (hian).  Some  of  the  departments  and  districts  arc  not  dependent  upon  any  canton,  but 
are  administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  these  are  culled  (tchele).  The 
Chinese  cities  iiave  no  proper  name,  but  arc  mostly  designated  by  the  name  of  the  division. 
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of  which  they  form  the  capital ;  thus  the  city  of  tlie  province  of  CJimngtniig  (Canton),  &c 
Tno  actual  residence  of  Die  court  is  called  King-sse,  tiie  Capital,  if  there  are  several,  or  if 
the  court  iius  chiingod  its  residence,  they  ore  distinguished  by  the  ilc.^igniition  of  their  rela- 
live  jiosition;  iw  I'eking,  Nortiiern  Court  or  Capital;  Nanking,  Houtiiern  Court,  ifcc.  The 
Ibllowing  table  exhibits  the  area  of  the  provinces  from  Macartney,  and  their  jiopulation 
according  tu  M.  de  llienzi. 


Arv.1,  in 

»!.  Mi:h. 

5H,!MU  . 


I'mvincM. 

Tchc'If ,  or  Pflcliplne 

HIiniiHi),  or  Cliaiixi .Vi.'iM  ■ 

HluMiNiM',  or  (^'liiiMHi l^.UUri  ■ 

KiiiiHoii,  jmrt  of  Hicnacu,  and  part  of  Littio  lliiclmria 

»'i('hiii'ii im/no 

Yiiiwiii 1U7,!Hlil  . 

GuanK>'t'c Tr'.'^.'K) 

Qimiietoiii; 711,45(1 

Piikii'ii,  or  Kiintcliiuii 5:1,4'^ 

Tclii.'kiiiiiK :i".M3«  . 

Aiihot'i 

S|jiiiitiirj». (!.'i,in4  i!4,H4l.(NK) 

lloiinii t>3,l04  'J,iil4.IIIIU 

lloc,|i..'e   (  i,„„„„„„„  1JJ  — n  i 24.i:W.(HK) 

KiiiiiKsi'e 7-3,170 2S,f.5;i,(KHt 

Kuvilclioo 04,.'>54 


'  Kiniit'iiaii i]2,!)Cl 
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Wc  shall  begin  with  the  province  of  Petchelee,  the  most  northerly,  and,  though  not  the 
finest,  yet  distinguished  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well  us  its 
position,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ;  ice  prevails  for  throe  or  four 
months  in  the  year ;  the  sea-co;ist  is  marshy;  and,  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  barley,  the 
species  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar  frontier 
presents  mountains  of  considerable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall. 
I'eking  {Jig.  Gl)4.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a  corner 
Q(5.j  of  it,  only  forty  miles  from  the  Clreat 

Wall.  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned 
by  tiie  imperial  palace  and  gardens. 
The  united  city  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls, 
like  every  other  in  China ;  but  those 
of  Poking  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and 
completely  hide  the  city  from  those 
who  are  without.  The  population 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  English  embu.ssy  calculated  it  at 
3,()00,n()();  probably  too  high;  but 
Maltc-Brun,  in  calling  this  "  an  extra- 
vagance more  tlian  English,"  commits, 
we  apprehend,  a  much  greater  one,  when  he  says,  that  this  number  could  not  have  room  to 
stand  upright  in  Peking.  The  Russian  emb.issy  judged  it  only  double  tiio  size  of  Moscow, 
and  as  containing  ninrly  as  much  unoccupied  ground;  which  would  infer  only  61K),()(K)  or 
7(K),000.  But  Moscow  is  built  in  a  v(Ty  sciittered  manner,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
Chinese  are  understood  to  live  under  the  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  estimate  of  Le  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject 
with  particular  attention,  is  2,000,000;  which,  perhaps,  with  a  little  abatement,  may  be 
nearest  the  truth.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  crosses 
the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wiile,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though,  like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding 
one  story  in  height,  are  adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and 
elegant  construction.  The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  tlie  open  air. 

Other  towns  in  Petchelee  are  Tongchoo  and  Ticnsing,  the  ports  of  Peking ;  one  on  tiic 
Peiho,  and  the  other  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyho.  This  last  was  stated 
by  the  mandarins  to  contain  700,000  souls ;  an  estimate  which  seemed  to  agree  with  the 
crowds  it  put  forth ;  and  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  London.  Puoting,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  inland  situation  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  district. 

Shantung,  to  the  south  of  Petchelee,  is  traversed  in  the  west  by  the  Great  Canal  on  its 
way  to  the  Yellow  River,  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a  great  penins  '        '"■  • 
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is  mountainous;  many  parts  of  it  arc  bleak,  and  thinly  inlmbitcil;  and,  instead  of  rice  and 
wheat,  yield  only  tlie  inferior  urticles  of  d'hoiirra  and  millet.  Valuable  mincH  of  coul  aro 
found  here,  which  serve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire.  Tsinan,  the  capital,  is  an 
ancient  city,  with  the  tombs  of  many  kings  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  lias,  at  present,  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  silk. 

Proceeding  southwards,  still  along  the  Great  Canal,  wo  enter  Kiangnan,  the  pride 
and  the  boast  of  China.  Here  all  the  grand  conimimications  of  the  empire  meet:  tlio 
Iloang-ho  and  the  Yang-tae-kiang  ilow  into  the  sea,  and  are  connected  by  the  Greot  Cannl. 
Mr.  Barrow  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  appeared  at  their  junction : — "  the 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure;  some  gliding 
down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  against  it  by  sails,  oars,  and  wheels,  and 
others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banks  on  either  side,  as  well  as  thase  of  the  canals,  covered 
with  towns  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  the  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  almost  without  interruption." 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  Chino,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  superior  to  Peking. 
The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  subuibs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a  province  than 
of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribimals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Poking,  it 
has  greatly  declined,  and  alx)Ut  a  third  part  of  its  area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  con- 
tinues to  hie  the  most  manufacturing  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  boiiriiig 
its  name,  are  preferred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  conliniu's 
to  flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree;  the  booksellers'  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnishi'd ; 
and  a  greater  number  of  doctors  aro  sent  Ibrth  from  it  than  from  any  other  city.  Nanking 
contauis,  also,  in  its  pagoda,  or  porcelain  tower  {Jig.  665.),  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  consists  of 
nine  stories,  ascended  by  884  steps. 
The  materiol  is  a  fine  white  tile 
which,  being  painted  in  various 
colours,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  art- 
fully joined  together  as  to  seem  one 
entire  piece.  The  galleries  are 
filled  with  images,  and  set  round 
with  bells,  which  jingle  when  agi- 
tated by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a 
large  bull,  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, of  which  the  Chinese  boast 
as  consisting  of  solid  gold ;  but  on 
that  point  foreign  observers  seem 
to  be  sceptical. 
In  this  province,  also,  the  traveller 
who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  finds  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  Soiit- 
cheoufou,  which  the  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  parad.se.  Branches  from  the  Great 
Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters.  The  small 
lake  of  Taihoo,  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  aftbrds  a  scene  of 
delightful  recreation.  Here  all  the  classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the 
females  destined  to  fill  the  harems  of  the  great.  'J'he  latter  are  judged  to  be  fairer  and 
more  gracefiilly  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities ;  and  paint,  Iwth  red  and  white,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

To  the  south,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  left;  the  maritime  province  of  Tchekiang,  one  of  the 
finest  in  China,  and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries.  The 
surface  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich  plains  being  vnricd  by  irregular  hills  and  rugged  rocks. 
It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of  Hungchoo-foo,  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Great  Canai  joins  the  river  Ciiiang,  which  here,  in  approaching  the  sea,  spreads  into  an 
ample  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Quinsai^  as  the 
capital  of  southern  Cl'.ina,  and  as  the  most  splendid  and  delightful  he  ever  saw.  Even  in 
its  present  decline,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  that  of  Peking;  the  varied  beauties  of  its  lake, 
the  numerous  pleasure  parties  which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  barges,  with  floating 
streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  aerial  pavilions  witli  which  its  margin  is  studded,  form 
a  magic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  desciiptirns  of  that  celebrated 
traveller. 

Kiangsee,  to  the  west  of  Tchekiang,  is  a  province  bordered  and  traversed  by  mountains 
of  considerable  height ;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit  and  have  many  fine  intervening  valleys,  it  is  almost  as  fertile  and  popnlotis  as  nny 
of  the  other  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Poyang  lake,  a  noble  piece  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  ire  highly  cultivated  and  peopled. 
Nanchang,  the  capital,  on  a  river  which  iiills  into  it  from  the  south,  presents  monuments 
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characterising  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  but  is  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty.  Vaotcheou- 
foo,  and  several  other  cities,  rise  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Tiie  place  most  worthy  of 
notice  in  Kiaiigsee  is  Kinteching,  which  the  Chinc.-o,  indeed,  account  oiilv  a  village,  but  a 
village  wiiich,  according  to  some,  contains  1,0(MMM>0  iniiubilanti.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
niunufucturc  of  porcelain,  and  its  site  is  marked  by  tiie  clouds  of  Hanie  and  smoke  which 
rise  from  it,  and  make  it  appear  at  night  like  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  proces.ses  there 
carried  on.  A  river  whicii  falls  into  the  Poyang  lake  aflbrds  the  means  of  exporting  the 
produce  of  Kinteching,  and  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Interposed  between  Kiangsce  and  the  ocean  is  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Foot- 
chien,  a  region  of  considerable  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  the  southern  jxirta 
of  China  continued  open  to  them.  It  is  now  little  noticed  ;  but  is  described  as  a  very  fine 
province,  covered  with  hills,  usually  such  as  Chinese  industry  can  cultivate  to  the  very  sum- 
mit. It  abounds  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  fruit,  particularly  oranges ;  and  the  tea  plant  is 
roared  on  a  great  scale.  Foutcheou,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  a  great  river 
which  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  crossed  by  a  superb  bridge  of  100  arches,  makes  an 
ample  display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautiful  in  a  Chinese  capital.  Anioy,  on  an  island 
ii|M)n  the  coast,  aflbrds  a  very  fine  liorbour,  whence  tlie  Ciiinese  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  southern  frontier  of  Kiangsee  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  and  naked  barrier  of  mountains, 
which  interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  continued  from  Peking.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  province  of  Quangtong,  the  northern  approach  of  w  Inch  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  naked  and  rugged  mountains,  diversified  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  on  many  prts  of 
which  even  Chinese  industry  can  impress  only  a  very  limited  cultivation.  The  interior, 
Iiowever,  beyond  the  city  of  Chaucheou-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces. 
'I  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  from  the  great  water  comnmnication, 
are  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  of  some  days,  and  which,  during  a  course  of  250  miles,  is 
covered  with  barks  tronsporting  merchandise  to  and  from  Canton. 

CJanton  {Jiff.  660.),  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 

on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  tho 
confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the  Taho, 
a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west. 
Their  united  streams  spread  below  thia 
city  into  a  broad  estuary,  called,  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends 
alwut  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  almut  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  besides  whicli,  its  extensive 
suburbs  compose,  as  it  wore,  another  city. 
Tho  great  estuary  of  the  Bocca  Tigris 
also  is  covered  with  floating  mansions  ar- 
ranged in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  factories,  arc 
hiiiidsomo  buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  arc  narrow,  and  the  front  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  erected  their 
miinsions.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  European  trade  of  China  applies  to  that  of  Canton, 
now  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Amoy 
and  liimpoo,  or  Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  narrow  river  channel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  importance,  whence  tho  Portu- 
guese, in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that  supine  sloth  and  decay  whicli  have  involved 
all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  in- 
cluding about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those 
whom  it  benefits  in  trading  with  this  jealous  government.  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents, 
and  fitly  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

West  of  Quangtong  is  Quangsee,  which  does  not  rank  high  as  to  wealth  and  population, 
a  great  part  of  its  territory  being  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the 
sn\itli,  however,  are  plains  that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  a  supply  is  even  sent  to 
Canton.  The  river  Talio,  which  traverses  it  throughout,  has  its  navigation  obstructed  by 
rocks  and  cataracts.  Considerable  mines  are  said  to  exist  in  this  province,  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  tito  government  prevents  from  being  worked.  Neither  Queyling-fou,  the  capital, 
nor  any  of  tiie  other  cities  of  Quangsee,  rank  with  those  of  the  rest  of  China. 

West  of  Quangsee  is  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a  still  more  lofty  portion 
of  that  great  chain  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empire.  Though  the  site  bo 
elevated,  and  the  climate  coiiscciueutly  temperate,  it  is  well  peopled,  and  yields  many  valu- 
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ablfi  pro<!notB.  The  upliiml  tracts  arn  occiipiod  liy  a  Imrdy  lii(;lilnn(l  rnco,  called  Ix)Io,  of  a 
tntiilly  differoiit  toiniwr  tVdin  tlio  otliur  Cliiticso.  Siich  arc  their  valour,  and  the  Mtreiijfth  of 
their  haiintH,  tlint  even  thin  jobIoiib  and  despotic  ffovernnient  has  heiHi,  alter  lonjr  eflort, 
(iblifTod  to  content  itself  with  a  Ibrnial  aeknowlednmcni  of  hoinajfe,  leaving  the  interniil 
ffovornnient  to  bo  entirely  condiictud  by  hereditary  chiefn,  to  whom  their  dans  (my  almost 
implicit  HubniisHion.  The  metallic  wuitlOi  of  the  province  is  said  to  he  considerable,  and 
even  to  inchidn  ^old.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  onco  handsome  and  considerable,  has 
been  injured  by  civil  war. 

From  Vuuan,  tracinjf  the  frontier  nortliward,  we  find  Koeitchoo,  a  still  ruder  province, 
fdled  with  turbulent  and  refractory  tribes.  Its  cities  arc  small,  being  little  better  than  mili- 
tary posts  with  stronp  pirrisons,  which,  as  the  revenues  of  the  province  are  une(|tml  to 
su|iiH)rt  them,  prove  burdensome  to  the  imperial  treasury.  It  contains,  however,  a  number 
of  valuable  medals,  particularly  copper. 

Setchucn,  the  next  frontier  (irovincc  to  the  north,  presents  a  much  more  favourable  aspect . 
Its  mountains  are  only  of  motlerate  heifrht,  and  it  is  traversed  and  ferti lined  by  the  preat 
river  Yanff-tse-kianff.  Along  with  the  silk,  sugar-cane,  and  grain  of  China  it  unites  the  Tar- 
tarian commnlities  of  musk  and  rhubarb,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  a  snail  and  active  breed 
of  horses.  The  capital,  Tching-tou-fou,  though  much  injured  during  the  civil  wars,  is  still 
very  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 

'I'he  north-western  angle  of  China  is  composed  of  the  province  of  Shen.see,  wliich  is  very 
extensive,  and  throws  out,  ?><  it  v.ore,  even  a  long  promontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert.  Its 
aspect  is  mountainous,  and  somewhat  rude;  but  it  is  highly  productive  of  wheat  and  millet, 
and  contains  copious  pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  arc  fed.  The  inhabitants, 
exposed  to  |)crpctual  incursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  of  a  mori! 
hardy  and  courageous  ciiaracter  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  capital,  Singanfou, 
is  a  iino  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  always  well  gorrisoned. 

Between  Shcnsec  and  Petchelce,  with  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  by 
the  small  province  of  Shansee,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  neigh- 
hour.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  yielding  wheat,  millot,  and  even  good  grapes,  which  are  not, 
however,  employed  in  making  wine :  it  has  also  considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yucn-fou, 
the  capital,  is  distinguished  fur  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a  former  dynasty,  now,  however, 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

After  making  this  complete  circuit  of  China,  we  have  still  left  the  interior  provinces  of 
Honan  and  Uouquang,  which  comiwse  the  centre  of  the  empire.  Tlicy  rank  among  its  finest 
portions,  being  watered  by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  and  by  numerous  tributaries  with 
which  they  are  fed.  Uouquang  has  been  called  the  granary,  and  Honan  the  garden,  of  the 
empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  by  the  vast  numbers  of  lakes  which  it  contains, 
and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongting  is  described  to  bo  3(10  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covered  with  numberless  vessels,  the  tenants  of  which  derive  their  siib- 
aistence  from  its  waters.  Vouchang,  the  capital,  is  an  immense  city,  especially  when  viewed 
in  combination  with  Hang-yang,  only  separated  from  it  by  the  broad  chaimel  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  The  French  writers  compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyons. 
Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these  cities  form  a  continued  forest.  The 
towns  of  Honan  arc  not  so  distinguished,  though  that  bearing  the  name  of  the  province  has 
been  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay-yong,  the  residence  of  the 
govern^  f,  is  defended  from  the  iinmdation  of  the  Iloang-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which 
were  broken  down  by  the  enemy  in  the  last  war ;  a  disaster  from  which  it  has  never  fully 
recovered. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a  rounded  range 
of  coast,  little  broken  into  bays  and  promontories.  There  are,  however,  several  insular  ap- 
pendages to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  i.slands  called 
IjOO-CIioo,  or  Leu-cheu.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about 
400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  It  is.  at  present  tributary  to  Mie  latter  coimtry, 
though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan ;  and  from  China  it  also  derives 
its  literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on 
tiie  globe.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  "  tiio  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  .«ceiicry  of  Tinian 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  so  well  described  in  Anson's  Voyage,  are  hero  displayed  in  higher  per- 
fection, and  on  a  much  mor.;  magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  to  the  most  enchant- 
ing beauties  of  nature."  I'he  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  nimioroup  riviilnts,  wliich  seldom  or 
never  stagnate  into  morshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  coidd 
not  be  conjectured ;  but,  from  the  extent  and  state  of  ctdtivation,  it  must  be  considerabln. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appear!"  every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  clmrms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  guy,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  intelligent.  They  exhibit  none 
of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  ot'  the  Cliinoso,  but  meet  frpfiuently  together  at  little 
fenlivals  in  the  open  air,  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjoyment.    They  showed  ex- 
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trenio  nttnchment  to  the  Englisli,  though  they  still  adhered  to  the  jealous  precnutlon  of  pre- 
venting  them  trom  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  even  ns  iimcli  lis  |H)Hsilile  from  landing: 
as  well  na  to  that  of  keeping  tiie  ti'iiiiiles  secluded  from  their  view.  This  primitivi!  riico 
appeared,  to  (,'iiptaiiis  MacleiMl  and  Hull,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  and 
without  liny  iiriMs  olVeiisivo  or  dcti'nsive;  but  the  scrutmisiiig  obKervatioii  of  Ciiptiiin  Ueechey 
discovered  timt  in  neither  respect  were  tiiey  so  remnrknbly  tlistiiiguished  from  the  rest  of 
niankiiid.  The  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  Knglish,  however,  were  to  tliem  quite  a  new 
aihl  an  astonishing  sight;  hut  the  employment  of  the  hitter  against  animnlH  caused  them 
such  piiin,  that  it  was  soon  discoiitiimeil.  The  people  of  IxMvtMioo  are  a  diminutive  race, 
averaging  only  five  feet  two  inches  high  ;  but  stout  and  well  built;  their  faces  rather  agree- 
able  tliiin  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  smiill,  but 
otherwise  of  excellent  (puility.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  uiHiiit  .")(M(  miles 
in  a  direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  nortii-easf.  (,'iiptiiiii  Hrou;ihtoii,  who  liinded  on  some 
of  the  i>liiiids  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  vhu  same  mild  and  courteous  people  with 
those  of  the  great  island. 

The  island  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tai-o  lan,  has  been  chietly  celebrated  by  tho 
impudent  fiction  of  I'salmana/iir.  The  western  piirf,  to  which  alui;e  the  ajiplieation  of  For- 
mosu,  or  lair,  is  applicable,  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  may  rnik  with  their  best 
provinces.  Its  surfuce  is  finely  diversified,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivuletj)  descending 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  islnnd.  Settlements  wore  formed  hero  first  by  tho  Portuguese, 
and  then  by  the  Dutch ;  but  both  are  now  expelled.  The  eastern  part,  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have 
scarcely  any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  liko  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  100  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a  narrow 
cliannel  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Though  in  view  of 
vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited.  The  interior  is  mountainous ;  but  a 
proat  part  of  the  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy ;  and,  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abun- 
dant, the  people  seem  little  improved.  They  are  ugly,  of  small  stature,  armed  with  bows 
nnd  arrows,  and  wear  scarcely  any  clothes.  When  Krusonstem  visited  them,  in  180.'),  they 
were  found  subject  t  the  pirates  of  the  Ladrones.  Tliat  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  bo 
confounded  with  a  lai^.er  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the 
coast  of  China  from  Hainan  to  Canton.  Their  aspect  is  rocky,  bleak,  and  rugged,  like  frag- 
ments torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  with 
the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Although  a  v^ry  small  Europeon  force  would  be  sufficient 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  harbour  .lere,  they  have  continued  to  defy  the  whole 
maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchckiang  extends  the  olmo"'  numberless  group  of  the  Tchusan  islands, 
of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  300  have  been  discovered.  They  are  small,  not  rugged 
like  the  Ladrones,  but  verdant,  cultivated,  and  rising  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape.  One 
of  them,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  body 
of  3000  monks,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  ond  gardens  attached  to  them.  This 
establishment  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  There  are  many 
fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  tlie  channels  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  innu- 
merable vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite 
coast.  The  great  Tchusan  island  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth. 
It  is  highly  cultivated.  Tinglmi,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Venice  on  a 
smnll  scale,  and  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

Tho  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Corea  mny  also,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  account  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  the  Straits  of  Corea,  and 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  broad,  is  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains;  and,  though  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugged, 
it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captains  Hall  and  Max- 
well to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  small  islands,  extending  along  the 
western  coast.  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China, 
but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent.  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but 
appear  to  bo  tall,  handsome,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it  sailed  along,  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy;  but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  debar  strangers  from  any 
access  into  the  interior  was  conspicuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The  arts  and  letters  of 
China  have  been  to  a  great  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same  written  language, 
though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  different,  ftlen  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations, 
nnd  hold  the  same  conspicuous  place  as  in  that  country.  Qnelpaert,  off  the  southern  coast, 
is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  mountain,  beautiftilly  covered  with  cultivation.  The  capital  is 
Kingkitao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  coimtry. 
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THIBET. 
Sect.  I. — Oemral  Oiillinf  and  Atpecl. 

Thibet,  or,  bh  M  KUprotli  Iiiih  rccpntly  rnlloil  it,  Tiiln't,  torinn  n  ttiniintnin  rpflfidti  of  it 
very  ix-ciilinr  chnrncter.  VVu  hiivn  iilrondy  Irnccd  llic  mijflity  inniintaiii  ridjfc  iif  lliinnlnyxli. 
turniiiii;  tlin  wlioln  nortliprii  l)oiiii<tiiry  of  liiti(loMtaii.  I'liriilli'l  tn  iIiIh,  nt  a  viiryiiiif  illritiiiicn, 
cxtHntiM  niiothor,  ncurly,  if  not,  nltoifcthcr,  on  lotty,  wliinli  tlin  Cliitu'ric  I'lillcd  tlic  Kiii'iiliin, 
and  at  its  wcHtt'rn  oxtrt'inity,  KMoiin}(-lin|f,  or  thn  niiin  MonntiiiiiH.  Townrdx  tlic;  onnt,  it 
pcnotrntca  with  itH  snuwy  peakit  tho  CliiiiPHO  provinro  of  MIiciikcp,  iH'injr  tlirro,  too,  con- 
nectcd  with  a  miKlity  circuit  of  nioiiiitaini*  tliitt  Hiirrniind  tlio  Inko  of  Kckoimr,  mid,  nn 
Iluinboldt  concoivPH,  ^ivo  rise  to  the  Yellow  River.  At  tliiH  eiiNterii  |H)rtioi.  of  tlie  riintfo, 
tho  interval  which  MeparittCH  it  tVoni  the  Himnlayah  Ih  of  conHidernhle  hrendlh,  nnd  incliidoH 
sotno  tViiitfiil  and  hi(;hly  cultivated  plaiuN.  As  the  two  clmiuH  proceed  wcHtward,  the  Hpiiro 
h<>tween  them  in  (friidually  narrowed,  till,  at  their  extremity,  they  meet  and  fl)rm  one  ma.m 
with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  i!r  Indian  CaucanuH,  which  extendH  thence  weritward  through  Inde- 
pendent Persia.  M.  IIumMdt  even  views  the  two  iMiundnry  chains  of  Thihet  woniewlmt 
as  lUhrif  millann,  shattered  branches  tVom  the  (.aucaHus.  .  The  IlinthNis,  who  si-e  them  in 
their  closest  approach  to  each  other,  consider  both  as  the  Himuliiyah,  and  Thibet  as  only  a 
(Treat  and  lonf(  valley  enclosed  within  this  astoninhinj;  chain.  IIikIi  dctnched  branches  from 
both  of  the  great  Ixnindaries  |X'netrato  oiid  encroach  n|Kin  the  territory;  yet,  wherever  the 
breadth  is  at  all  considerable,  tho  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  vast  table-pluin,  the 
most  elevated,  perhaps,  on  tho  globe,  which  yields  only  scanty  cro|«  of  ifniin,  but  is  pastur- 
ed with  numerous  flocks  of  animals  peculiar  to  this  elevated  region.  Thii)et  presents  a 
region  every  way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  from  Hindostan,  whence  it  is  se|)arated 
only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harveHts,  and  magnificent 
cilios,  appear  only  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  an,!  diversified  by  rocky  lieightH, 
under  whose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  protection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
snow-clad  mountains. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  a;;  containing  the  source  of 
many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Indus  and  the  Sanixx),  rising  near  to  each  other, 
from  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  tlie  other  side,  to  the  (lunges  and 
tho  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after  draining  the 
waters  which  descend  into  it  from  the  western  part  of  Ixifh  ridges,  linrstH  its  mountain 
Iwrrier,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The  course  of  the 
Sunpoo  has  not  been  traced  beycmd  the  vicinity  of  Ijwsa;  ond  the  thciry  which  identified 
it  with  tho  Rrahmapoutra  bus  become,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  There  Koenis,  however, 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  great  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of  China 
nnd  the  kingdoms  b»;tween  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  from  the  iiioiiiitains  of  Thibet. 
The  Sutlodge.  tho  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  also  takes  its  rise  upon  their  Inmler. 

Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Mnnasarowara  and  Rawiin  Krad,  pictiiroK(;iie  and  striking 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Iliiiialayah,  and  which 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  of  great  extent. 
The  lake  Tci.emarorel,  fiirther  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M.  Gerard.  The 
Chinese  maps  delineate  in  the  north-eastern  part  the  lake  of  Terkiri,  seventy  miles  long, 
and  several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Grogrnphy. 

SUMECT.  1. —  Geoloffij. 
Gold  ia  found  in  grains  in  many  of  the  rivers,  nnd  also  disseminated  and  in  masses  in 
quartz  rock  and  other  rocks.     Silver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  varieties 
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Pipus  mtmilus.    Little  ihort-hilnl  Jcrlmi, 
Gurbillufl  TaniAriciims.    'I'tie  'I'aiiiaridt. 
Gerbillim  meridinndis.    Torrid  Tauiariik. 
Lc|)ii3  Tnlai,    Mnn^lixn  Hart;. 
Lagtimyi  UjfotoDia.    Gt^iyPica. 


|!<l<tu»  Mi-MtiniDtii,     MiitiipiliAlt  U"t*c 

M""  I "«'  lilt«lll>,    Tllllrlali  Mii<h. 

I'urvii.  Ci.Ufiii.f     tiUlAtlill  Hftr. 

Ilvi"  Anil 1,    A>l4llr  M<ri'|i. 

Iliia  |»i|i|M«i|>i     f  >l  ltl»MI. 


of  galena  contain  that  metal.  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  thov  are  not  worktMl  to  nn*  nxtent ; 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  ditt'crent  quarters,  and  tiio  ThiliutiuuN  nru  Mild  tii  work  ricli 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar.  Rock  salt  is  roportitd  to  Ihi  tMitniiioti ;  liirt  lUo 
most  interesting  saline  mineral  met  with  in  Thibet  is  that  imuiud  tinval,  or  iKimx.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  which  borax  and  comnion  Halt  aro  (ililiiincd  Im  lUhioii 
days'  journey  north  from  Teshoo  Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  nil  sidoii  liy  nicliy  niiMiiitiiinB,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  risiing  from  tho  iKittuin  of  th(<  liiku  itvelf. 
The  borax  is  found  crystallised  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  largo  nuiNXOfi,  wlilcli  urn  llicn 
broken,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  'J'lii»i  miiiuriil,  lliuii((h  colli'ct- 
ed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  has  no  appcarunco  of  diniihiNliing,  iMul  niiit<t  probably 
is  continually  formed  anew.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  uiIIon  lit  rircHiiiliTenco. 
For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Muropo,  ligrtix  is  uinpluycd  for 
soldering,  and  as  a  llnx  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  nnd  silver, 

SvBSECT.  2. — Botany, 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head  at  page  887. 

SvBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  bo  soparntod  in  ft  work  of  tliiji  nature, 
and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  prtMluvtionH,  VVti  KJitill  therefore 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  that  have  yet  boon  found  on  tlio  ulovatcd  deserts 
of  Central  Asia. 

OfloryDchui  iJMpiruR.    Hai^biled  Lemiag, 
Vulpa  Conac.    Comae  Fojt, 
VulpM  Kankin.    Tartarian  Fox. 
Putoriuf  aliiinua.    Al^iiue  Tnlrcat. 
Djpna  JacuW    Siberian  Jerbixi. 
Dipui  bradiyuriu.    Sh»rt-tailed  Jerboa. 

Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a  more  particular  notice ;  uh  tho  Moiijfolinn  Horse, 
the  Pica  Hare,  the  Musk  Deer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

The  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Hemionus  Pall.)  inhabits,  in  troopn,  (ho  jfrent  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  liorsj,  but  In  iliNthl^'uiHliod  liy  linving 
hairs  only  at  the  end  of  the  tail:  along  the  back  is  a  black  lino;  tho  oiirii  in  hi/i>  arc  rather 
larger  than  intermediate  between  those  of  the  horse  and  nailo ;  tho  tail  In  hinck,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  oi  a  cow.  This  was  probably  tho  wild  nmlo  of  flio  aiiciciitH. 
All  the  proportions  of  this  singular  animal  exhibit  much  liglilnoHd  and  olcjjiinro,  it  rims 
almost  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  carrying  its  houd  oroot,  and  Hniilllng  up  the 
wind:  its  air  is  wild  and  fiery,  and  the  fleetest  courser  tlmt  evor  Hcoiiroii  the  doMcrt  woultl 
in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  it.  When  unmolested,  its  clmractnr  iw  iioncoidiio  niid  oorinl. 
Their  troops  are  from  20  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a  chiof,  who  hcIh  nx  guide  and 
sentinel.  It  is  said  to  leap  three  times  in  a  circle  round  iho  objonl  whit'li  iimpiroK  liuir.  If 
the  chief  is  slain,  which,  from  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  Mm  hinili'rn,  will  gome- 
times  happen,  the  troop  disperse.  The  Mongols,  the  Tungoowos,  nnd  ollioi'  'riirliir  nations 
bordering  the  Great  Desert,  hunt  these  animals  for  their  flosh,  which  tlioy  liigiily  usloeni ; 
but  it  appears  they  liave  never  succeeded  in  taming  it. 

The  Gray  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long.  It  is  ooinnion  in  (ho  Tartarian 
deserts,  and  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  These  little  animals  dig  vory  doon  Imrrowi*  with  two  or 
three  entrances,  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  and  noil  bod  nl  Iohvon:  they  wnndcr 
about  during  night,  for  they  are  exceedingly  liinid,  and  have  many  onoiiiii'H,  In  upring  tlioy 
begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  povision  of  tender  horlmgo,  ilio,,  which  tliey  pile  in 
numerous  small  heaps,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  tlioir  dwolliiig,  pnivioMnly  (liling 
that  as  full  as  it  will  hold.  To  the  external  store  of  provisions  tlioy  proliiilily  gain  access 
during  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  by  undermining  it  from  tlicir  MiilitornMinoiiN  rrlront. 

The  Musk  Doer  of  Thibet  (^g-.  6(58.)  yields  tho  valiMiblo  drug  wi  I'li Hod.    Thi-  nniiniil 
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itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  (jio  rooliiick,  Tlio  flruli  is 
esteemed,  although  strongly  iinpri'giHKiMl  with  (liiK  went. 
When  the  animal  is  killoil,  Iho  ling  Ih  cut  inviiy,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  piirso.  Ho  |Mnvi'i'llilly  (iocs  every 
part  retain  this  porfunio,  tlmt  nvon  llio  hliHHrnnii  liver  are 
frequently  niixod  up  with  tho  gonuino  niiiKk  by  the  craUy 
Asiatics. 

The  Tartarian  Roe  is  larger  (linn  our  rooliiirk.  It  is 
marked  with  a  largo  disk  of  wlii(o  on  tlio  Imtloi'lfH,  mid 
is  remarkable  for  having  no  tail;  it  iiilinliilx  (ho  Itifliost 
regions,  only  descending  to  Iho  plaiiiM  in  winter;   tliu 

horns  are  miinh  branched,  and  of  jrrrat  fxpann". 

Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brouglit  from  these  uiicxplort'd  rogioiin,  wo  iniiy  notice  two 

large  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  and  splendour  are  almost  unrisullo!!, 
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The  Homed  Plicasant  (P.  cornutus),  (Jiff.  609.)  in  size  and  general  appearance  is  be- 
tween the  fowl  and  the  turkey :  the  top  of  the  head  is 
red,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  fleshy  blue  substance,  like 
a  horn,  and  bent  backwards :  the  throat  has  a  bright 
blue  naked  dap,  marked  with  orange  spots :  the  breast 
and  back  are  red :  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  chest- 
nut brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  spots  surrounded 
with  black. 

The  magnificent  Impeyan  Pheasant  (Lophophorus 
refulgens  7'.)  is  larger  than  a  fowl.    It  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  Bird  of  Gold :  its  whole  plumage  is  metal- 
lic, reflecting  every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  the  crown  of  the  male  is  ornamented   with 
several  feathers  shaped  like  a  lance  or  arrow,  and  those 
of  the  neck  arc  all  pointed.    It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 
is  very  rare. 
Tlie  domestic  animals,  among  tribes  having  no  fi.xed  habitation,  are  naturally  few.    The 

Tartar  Horses  appear  to  be  small  and  ill  made,  yet  docile, 
and  more  fitted  than  any  others  to  undergo  long  and  violent 
journeys  without  food.  The  most  vigorous  are  alone  pre- 
served ;  the  others  are  killed  and  eaten,  to  prevent  them 
from  consuming  provender  wanted  for  the  rest.  The  liit- 
rumped  Sheep  {Jiff.  670.)  is  a  breed  reared  in  southern 
Tartary :  the  horns  are  small,  or  wanting ;  the  ears  long 
and  pendulous,  and  the  tail  very  short  and  thin.  Tuerc  is 
another  breed,  having  very  broad  tails,  with  four,  live,  and 
sometimes  six  horns ;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  latter  very  coarse.  The  Thibet  Goats  arc  well 
known  to  furnish  materials  for  those  delicate  shawls  which 
bear  this  name :  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  long,  particularly 


Fut-rumped  Sheep. 


on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and  pendent. 


Sect.  III. — Historical  and  Political  Geography. 

One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects.  Although 
Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a  complete  blank. 
By  the  Arabian  geographers  it  is  barely  named ;  but,  under  the  name  of  Tebcth,  ftlarco 
Polo  gives  a  scries  of  relations  which,  with  a  certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a  country 
not  materially  difleriiig  from  that  which  is  now  to  be  described.  The  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter of  its  government,  and  its  subjection  to  a  sovereign  priest,  appear  to  have  favoured  a 
report,  that  there  existed  in  the  heart  of  Asia  a  Christian  monarch,  to  whom  the  early  dis- 
coverers gave  the  appellation  of  Prester  John.  His  sacred  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Thibctians  as  a 
safeguard  ogainst  the  barbarous  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  their  shrines  to  have  been  at  diflerent  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
most  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealth  of  its  temples,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Pootalo,  the  king  of  that  country  marched  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  aflcr  an 
obstinate  war,  compelled  the  Lama  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
The  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revere  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behalf.  In  1791,  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at  Thibet, 
and,  notwitlistanding  a  very  vigorous  resistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond  the 
mountains,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Chinese  might  even  descry  tlie  British  possessions 
on  the  plains  below.  The  Tliibetians  now  experienced  the  too  frequent  lot  of  a  weak  state 
which  seeks  the  aid  of  a  stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  tlie  emperor  to  the  Luiiia 
<lid  not  prevent  him,  when  ho  found  the  country  in  his  hands,  from  assuming  civil  sway  over 
it,  and  limiting  his  ally  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now,  therefore,  a 
province  of  China,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  British  Indian  em- 
pire. The  sway,  however,  according  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  mild,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chinese  have  only  estab- 
lished, along  all  the  Thibetian  frontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renders  it 
so  difficult  to  gain  information  respecting  any  country  included  within  their  territories. 

The  government  of  Thibet,  so  far  as  it  is  unaftected  by  foreign  interference,  is  altogether 
priestly.  The  lanio,  or  liigh  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  while  the  successive  ranks  of  monks 
and  gylongs  compose  the  nobility.  The  laity  are  the  vulgar.  It  is  under  the  head  of  reli- 
gion, therefore,  that  wc  must  comprehend  the  political  arrangeniuiils  of  this  singular 
country. 
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Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry. 

Thibet,  in  respect  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantao'cs.  The  general 
character  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor :  wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  only  in  a 
few  favoured  situations,  and  often  fail  of  coming  to  maturity.  Even  tiio  lierbage,  the  most 
valuable  product,  though  it  reaches  a  tolerable  height  during  the  rainy  season,  from  Murrh 
to  September,  suffers  severely  by  arid  and  cold  winds,  which  blow  (luring  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year,  when  it  often  dries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust.  Yet  these  mountain  pas- 
tures possess  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Thibet  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  this  side  of  tlie  mountains  is  alike  nctcd  for  tlie  profusion  of 
animals  as  the  other  is  for  tliat  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  animals  of  various 
descriptions,  arc  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  the  use  of  man. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  that  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  the 
yak,  an  animal  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse.  Tliougli 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens,  and 
yields  also  a  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a  mass  of  long,  flowing  glossy 
hair,  forms,  under  the  name  of  chowrie,  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in  general 
demand  among  the  great  men  of  India,  both  as  an  ornament  and  as  a  flap  for  dispersing 
insects.  Another  animal,  equally  characteristic  and  useful,  is  the  goat,  which  yields  the 
fine  wool  used  in  manufacturing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Smaller  than  the  smallest 
English  s?nep,  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  goat  species.  The  wool  grows  like  down, 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  thick  and  strong  hair.  This  fine  cover- 
ing is  evidently  given  by  nature  as  a  fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in  any 
milder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  arc  here  of  peculiar  value ; 
the  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  fleece  extremely  soft  and  silky. 
The  lamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  afford  linings  considered  particularly  luxuri- 
ous in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  used  in  this 
country  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  capacity  they  follow  each  other  in  long  trains,  and 
make  their  way  with  surprising  safety  across  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  mountain  passes. 
The  musk  deer,  a  product  of  the  chase,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  China 
and  Tartary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern  Thibet. 

This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  as 
with  animal  productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  mhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  useful  kinds  of  little 
value,  unless  for  immediate  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  gold, 
which  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in  pretty  large  pieces. 
Copper  is  drawn  fi-om  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a  mine  of  lead, 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  mercury, 
which  the  natives  have  not  the  skill  to  extract.  A  'most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  the 
tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  in  the 
north-east,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  tincal  is  detached 
in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fusion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  talcen,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  England,  where  it  is  refined  into  borax.  Rock  salt  is 
likewise  plentiful. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumption ;  but 
commerce  exists  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  under  some  striking  aspects.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inland,  and  carried  on  throngli  perils  and  difficulties,  only  equalled  by  those,  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  merchan- 
dise must  be  conveyed  over  tlie  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of  the  Ilimalayah,  by  tracts 
rudely  formed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers  of 
stones,  and  where  the  least  false  stop  may  hurl  the  travellers  into  instant  destruction. 
Thibet  thus  maintains,  however,  a  conirnerco  of  some  extent,  by  the  ex|)ort  of  gold,  tincal, 
musk,  shawl-wool,  and  sheepskins ;  while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth,  particularly  woollen, 
tobacco,  spices,  and  toys ;  from  China,  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk.  The  tra<le  is  much  impedetl 
by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiefs,  who  monopolise  the  mast  valuable  articles,  particu- 
larly musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  them,  rather  to 
carry  on  traffic  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  in  doing  so. 

Sect.  V. — Civil  and  Sociul  State. 
Religion  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  social,  in  this  moun- 
tain region  of  Asia.  The  systom  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Asia  under  the 
title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ;  while  in  China  the  same 
worship  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Ilindostan,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma ;  from 
which  it  ia  generally  supix)sed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others  conceive  it  to 
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have  been  the  parent  superstition.  It  in  so  far  less  enlightened,  that  its  objects  of  worship 
are  mortals  exalted  into  deities,  inateac?  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  Author  of  the  universe. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  alik  j  held  under  both  religions ;  but  in  that  of  Boodli,  it 
is  converted  from  a  speculative  belief  inuj  a  powcrfiil  engine  of  practical  influence.  As 
soon  as  the  liUma  dies,  tiic  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transmigroted.  This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into 
the  cliaracter  of  Lama,  and  in  his  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aflairs  of  tiie  state 
are  administered.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  every  great  district  has 
its  Lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at 
Ijassa ;  next  to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teslioo  Lomboo.  The  latter,  at  the 
j)eriod  of  the  English  embassy,  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  having  but  just,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  transferred  to  him  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  predecessor ;  yet  the  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  with  surprising  propriety.  As 
the  sovereignty  centres  in  the  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks  called  jelums 
or  gylongs.  The  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Boodhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigour, 
accompanied  by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distinguish  it  in  the 
Catholic  church.  Tliese  habits  being  adopted  by  the  most  celebrated  characters  both  in 
church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  tliem,  and  those  of  degrada- 
tion and  vulgarity  are  attached  to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much 
the  handsomest  in  the  country,  and  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The 
monks  in  the  villages  bordering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more  dignity  of  character 
is  preserved,  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  the  whole,  their  deportment  is  represented  as  humane  and  obliging;  on  the  part  of 
superiors  unassuming,  and  respectful  on  that  of  inferiors.  Somehow  or  other,  however,  all 
the  wealth  appears  to  centre  in  them,  and  a  general  poverty  pervades  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Th"  ceremonies  of  the  Boodhist  religion  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholi :,  in  Tiuch  that  many  of  the  missionaries  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
any  distinci"  'j.  '\w  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture  with  the  votaries  of  tlio 
Nestorian  1'.  i  .1  ■  h  was  spread  through  the  East,     A  favourite  part  of  the  service  con- 

sists of  music.  ■'■  :  .larkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  the  employment  of  every  means  of 
raising  as  grcai  u  noise  as  possible.  Not  only  are  all  the  voices  of  the  congregation  put 
forth,  and  trained  by  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
hautboys,  and  other  instruments  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  of  three  or  four  times  tlie 
usual  siz( ,  swell  the  chorus.  One  of  the  favourite  exercises  of  devotion  consists  in  pro- 
ducing by  iie  hand  the  revolution  of  a  painted  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  gaze 
of  the  worsi.'pper  is  fixed.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this 
country  and  llindostan,  many  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  I  lindoo  idols ; 
and  the  seats  of  Indian  pilgrimage,  particularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  and  Sagur,  are  de- 
voutly visited  by  votaries  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama.  On  their  part,  the  Ilin- 
d(H3s  pay  a  deep  religious  veneration  to  the  lofty  snowy  peaks  and  the  lonely  mountain  lakes 
of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.  Among  the  former,  Chumularee,  on  the  Boutan  frontier, 
and  among  the  latter  Manasarowara,  hold  the  pre-eminence. 

Of  the  learning  of  Thibet  scarcely  the  least  notice  has  reached  us ;  and  yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  deal.  The  Thibetians  possess  the  art 
of  printing,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  Chinese ;  since 
it  is  executed,  like  theirs,  on  fixed  wooden  blocks  instead 
of  movable  types.  The  language  has  a  large  infusion  of 
Sanscrit,  and  is  admitted  by  the  Chinese  to  be  superior  to 
theirs  in  sound,  though  its  characters  have  not  equal 
beauty.  It  is  written,  conformably  with  the  practice  in 
Europe,  but  contrary  to  that  of  the  East,  from  left  to  right. 
Turner  ftiund  the  mausoleum  of  the  Lama  (Jijsc.  671.) 
filled  with  high  piles  of  sacred  books.  M.  de  Koros,  a 
Hungarian  physician,  who  has  resided  in  the  country,  and 
acquired  its  language,  di.scovered  an  encyclo])ff><liu,  in 
forty-four  volumes;  and  a  system  of  Boodhism,  comprising 
also  a  general  view  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences,  in  lOH 
volumes.  In  those  discovered  among  the  Cnlmticks,  tin; 
Russians  complain  of  impenetrable  mystery;  but,  perhiips, 
such  specimens  might  not  bo  the  most  fnvourablc.  The 
'JMiilietians  must  liavo  had  some  skill  in  astronomical 
observation,  since  they  wore  acquainted  with  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  even  with  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
ife,  the  most  chMnictoristic  feature  is  that  unique  species  of  polygamy,  pecu- 
(1  to  the  goncral  Asiatic  ideas,  and  consistin?  in  the  marriage  of  one  wife  to 
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several  )misI«IHIs,  All  ihe  bfotliers  of  a  fiimily  have  only  one  spouse  nmonpf  them,  the 
privilege  ,t(  twimUn^  wlimn  rests  with  the  eldest.  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a  surprising 
dogreu  i»C  Imrilidliy  |»fPV«ils  in  this  extraordinary  kind  of  household :  the  females,  who  are 
active  and  l(»lM(fi«ilfi,  eitj^y  higher  consideration  than  those  of  India  or  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries. 

The  ordillBfy  hdJIdiliifs  in  Thibet  are  very  rude,  consisting  of  rough  stones  heaped 
together  wiMliiKf  Vimm,  (did  with  Hat  terraced  roofs.  The  only  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sistti  ii)  a  «IM»II  htllKIPf)  ('((itiposcd  of  pieces  of  rag  or  white  paper,  employed  as  a  charm. 
On  the  isauimy,  thti  feligimis  edifices,  which  unite  the  triple  character  of  temples,  monas- 
teries, uiwl  j»al»V»*=*,  (lls|ylHy  in  mnny  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  Tliat  of  Teshoo 
LoiiiImo,  wUh  ilfi  wliiffi  wnlls,  coloured  wooden  roofs,  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turret?, 
makes  an  a|»|»M(H'Htl('0  (dliioRt  magical ;  and  the  apartments  are  furnished  with  a  regard  both 
tt)  elegaiiue  Mitil  ('(((illltl-t,  That  of  Pootala,  at  Lassa,  is  said,  by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  367  feet 
high,  la  mitmn  KMMM)  fl|«irt(iieiits  filled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gildod,  'i'litifM,  Us  at  'J'eshoo  Lomboo,  the  state  apartments  are  at  tlie  top  of  the 
edifiuB,  seven  ^Uifipn  \t\f>lh  Tlie  villages  and  monasteries  are  generally  situated  about  half 
way  up  the  i)(s(il((te(l  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet.  The  rock  abo,e 
sheltera  flieill  iViitd  tilt'  t'lild  blasts ;  that  below  aflbrds  channels  by  which  the  melted  snow 
may  run  (»(!',  whllf  In  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

The  nittiwittl  <ll-»<6s  of  Thibet,  contrary  to  that  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  and  j/rniwil-ed  (sheepskins  with  the  fleece  turned  inwards,  forming  a  ooiiiforUible  pro- 
tection t'fiim  iw  fiPVcfity  of  the  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth 
with  red  sh'uvtifi,  «  liirjje  mnntle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt,  and  a  i)air  of  huge  boots. 
(Silks  from  Cllino,  ftttd  fiirs  from  Tartary,  are  employed  by  the  higher  classes.  A  fine 
white  silken  s^'itrf  is  (ili  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed  in  coni- 
pliinentary  l^iitifti, 

Tlie  religiiin  (»f  Tldbet  does  not  impose  the  same  austere  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  to 
wjiielt  the  jtwlint?  eitstes  tire  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A  general  renunciation 
of  animal  CtHwl,  itltlpfd,  would  very  reluctantly  be  observed  in  a  country  which  scarcely 
aflbrds  any  oUwf  Hiinient.  The  heads  of  the  church  and  state,  however,  seem  to  value 
themselves  m  amd  simplicity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  from  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the 
universal  ilfinlt,  lint  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a  purely  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  flour, 
salt,  and  hiillt'i',  (he  Jeaves  being  retained,  so  as  to  form  a  mess  by  no  means  agreeable  to  an 
European  |wI«Ir. 

The  entitfily  i-'ftif*io(is  character  of  the  people  of  Thibet  is  scarcely  compatible  with  any 
very  yariwl  HnidsfiineKtsj  though  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their 
imposing  ttfe'l  lilt  llio  senses,  may  almost  be  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well 
uiulerstoofl,  ami  (VeijUctitly  played. 

Sect.  VI. — Local  Geography. 

Our  tflpograidliPHt  knowledge  of  Thibet  is  extremely  imperfect,  and,  unless  at  a  few  de- 
tached |N»ints,  fan  scufcely  he  considered  as  having  any  existence.  Tlie  missionaries,  indeed, 
|i>und  in  llie  t'lliil«'!»'  (tfchives  a  map  constructed  upon  the  intbrmation  of  two  lamas,  who  had 
hi'iMi  sent  l»y  thai  jfovetninent  to  make  a  survey  of  the  country.  It  contains,  at  best,  mere 
outlines  anil  name?)  «nd  is  evidently  far  fi-om  being  strictly  accurate.  This  defect,  partly 
owing  In  a  Pivil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  their  mission,  particularly  appears  in 
llie  delinealinn  id'  flio  course  of  the  groat  rivers,  since  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  are  evi- 
dently eonlianiili'd  i  the  latter  being  represented  as  flowing  along  the  table-land  of  Thibet, 
and  penetfatllltf  llic  Itimalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  very 
ti;w  points  whii'li  liiivn  been  visited  by  European  travellers,  and  to  some  recent  extracts, 
iniulo  hy  M,  Kliipfiilli  from  works  published  in  China. 

J^assa,  HI'  (lla-:=H,  the  rnnital  spiritual  and  temporal,  "  the  Rome  of  central  Asia,"  issituatcd 
in  the  (inest  jmcl  df  'J'hibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  mountain  ranges. 
The  H  inlurs  (tee  S<ivere }  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding  occasional  cold  blasts, 
the  climate  is  Hafiiij  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The  city, 
indopeniliillt  (if  its  lliief  ornament,  which  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is  repre- 
seiitJiil  as  liandfiiimf  lind  opulent.  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
all  rirlily  ailnfMwIi  (itiil  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival 
Poofalii!  'I'lm  »<ii(l|-e  number  of  priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government 
is  slated  at  Wt,(MH(,  l<tissa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  whom  all  the 
priests  and  Wivvtpitftis  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  their 
inyeslitnfe,  Un  frtliked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  coimtry  about  300 
miles  in  liinglli.  niid  romposod  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region;  but  the  Chinese,  as 
alrfinly  ehsetVf'il,  arter  e*pelling  the  Nopalese  invaders,  have  estaldished  at  Lassa  a  military 
commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire.  They  rule  it, 
|(owev»|f,  V/\\\i  a  nillil  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  undisturbed,  and  in  full 
possession  wf  tl(»tir  tttnpio  endowments ;  and  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an  annual  embassy  to 
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Peking,  is  extremely  moderate.  Witliin  the  district  of  Lassa,  and  to  the  soutli,  is  the  re- 
markable lake  of  Palte,  described  as  forming  merely  a  belt  of  about  four  miles  broad,  round 
the  large  interior  island  whicii  it  encloses. 

Teshoo  Lomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  lama,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is  rendered 
interesting  to  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which  it  is  only  separated 
by  the  mountain  district  of  Boutan.  Two  successive  embassies,  under  Boyle  and  Turner, 
have  been  sent  thither,  and  liave  made  us  tolerably  acquainted  witli  the  place  and  neigh- 

bourliood.      About    4(M)   mansions 
672  combine  to  form  a  large  monastery 

(^fi/r.  672.),  the  walls  of  which  are 
built  of  stone,  tlic  roofs  of  coloured 
wood,  and  crowned  with  numerous 
gilded  canopies  ond  turrets.  Ac 
cording  to  tlie  usual  system,  it  is 
built  under  the  shade  of  a  high 
rock  witii  a  southern  exposure,  and 
looks  down  upon  the  great  river 
San  poo,  whose  course  is  here  di- 
versified by  numerous  islonds, 
tlirough  which  it  flows  in  deep 
and  narrow  channels.  The  number 
of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  monastic  capital,  amounted  in  1783  to 
3700.  Between  it  and  the  Boutan  frontier  is  tlie  district  of  Jiiansu  Jeung,  surrounding  a 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  a  considerable  manufactory  of  tliat  thick  soft 
woollen  cloth  which  is  generally  worn  in  Thibet. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  penetrated  at  a  more  westerly  point  into  the  region  beyond  the  mountains, 
called  there  the  llndes,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a  trade  in 
shawl  wool,  and  of  viewing  the  celebrated  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivers,  if  any, 
which  flowed  out  of  it.  The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  narrow  and  most  perilous 
path,  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  these  loftiest  mountains  of  tlie  Ilimalayah,  which  give 
rise  to  the  Ganges.  Niti,  a  village  of  about  sixteen  poor  houses,  forms  the  frontier  point ; 
beyond  whicii,  on  the  Thibet  side,  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  wliose  extreme  elevation  is 
indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  human  body, — oppressed  respiration,  and  a  giddiness  threaten- 
ing apoplexy  ;  the  blood,  at  the  same  time,  bursting  from  the  lips,  and  all  the  parts  exposed 
totiie  air  becoming  red  and  sore.  Here  all  tiie  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered  during  the 
night  with  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  tlie  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  numberless 
torrents.  The  first  village  reached  in  the  Undcs  is  Daba,  perciied  on  a  number  of  irregular 
eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a  hill  of  great  height.  The  administration  seemed  in  this  region 
divided  between  the  liama  and  the  Deba  or  civil  governor ;  but  the  Chinese  coiiiinands  were 
of  paramoimt  authority. 

About  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Daba  lies  Gertope  or  Gortope,  the  chief  market  for 
the  shawl  wool.  This  place  is  rather  a  camp  tlian  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  clusters 
of  black  tents  made  of  blankets  fastened  to  stakes  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  tiie 
tops  witii  flags  formed  with  shreds  of  coloured  silk  and  cloth.  It  is  situated  in  tiie  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  covered  with  large  flocks  of  slieep,  goats,  and  yaks ;  not  fewer,  it  is  supposed, 
than  4(»,()0(). 

About  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gortope  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan  Hrad  and  Manasa- 
rowara. The  latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a  much  greater  name,  and  is  an 
object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Ilindostan.  The  few,  wlio  can  overcome 
the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered  in  the  way,  consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an 
entrance  into  paradise  as  secured.  The  lake  Manasarowara  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  surrounded  by  clifl's  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by  vast  num- 
bers of  aquatic  eagles  and  a  species  of  gray  wild  geese.  It  is  studded  with  numerous 
convents,  above  which  tiie  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Ilimalayah  rear  their  snowy  pinnacles. 
[t  has  been  generally  reported  tiiat  some  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Ganges,  and 
afterwards  the  Indus,  had  its  source  in  this  lake ;  and  even  that  the  Sanpoo  issued  from  it 
in  an  opposite  direction  ;  but  Mr.  Moorcroft  could  not  discern  the  least  trace  of  any  outleu 
He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  person.  The 
Ruwan  Hrad  was  described  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasarowara,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  Sutledge;  though  this,  too,  seems  not  fully  ascertained.  Between 
those  lakes  and  Daba,  the  country  is  filled  with  hot  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  cal- 
careous matter.  Those  at  Tirtapuri  throw  up  the  water,  which  is  intensely  hot,  to  the 
lieight  of  a  few  inches. 

It  appears  tliat,  though  not  from  the  lake  Manasarowara,  yet  from  some  of  the  mountains 

in  its  vicinity,  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  (lortopu,  rolls 

to  the  nortli-west,  for  more  than  300  miles,  till  it  passes  Ijch  or  Ladauk.     This  province, 

the  most  westerly  of  those  wiiich  have  been  included  in  Thibet,  appears  to  be  rude  and 
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(locidedly  Tartar.  The  Ladaukis  have  held  themiselves  independent  of  China,  and  wcro 
accustomed  to  lay  waste  the  Undes  by  frequent  inroads,  till  the  Ciiinese  government  adopted 
the  expedient  of  assigning  tliat  territory  in  jaghire  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who  is  held  in  such 
reverence  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  desist  from  their  ravages. 
They  have  stipulated,  however,  that  the  shawl  wool  sent  from  the  Undes  to  its  market  in 
Cashmere  shall  be  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  name 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans  which  come 
along  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  llindostan,  and  Cabul.  It  is  stated 
by  Humboldt  to  bear  the  name  of  Tubet,  and,  periiaps,  has  comnumicated  that  appellation  to 
the  whole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snowy  steeps  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  or  Mouztagh, 
whence  descends  a  rapid  stream  called  the  Shayook,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Laduiik. 
About  100  miles  to  the  west,  at  Draus,  that  river  is  joined  by  another  tributary  from  the 
south-east,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  the  main  stream. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TARTABY. 


Tabtary  is  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  almost  entirely 
across  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  the  second  of  the  three  great  belts 
into  which  that  continent  is  portioned  out.  Altliotigh  the  name  of  Tartary  be  only  partially 
recognised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  so  vast  a  region,  much  diversity  of  every  kind 
must  necessarily  exist,  the  general  similarity  is  striking.'*'  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered, 
and  even  pervaded,  by  chains  of  mountains ;  and  large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed 
societies,  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  deserts  of  considerable  extent. 
Still  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbage 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 
moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fro  over  its  surface. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  surface  of  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  contrasted  features  on  an  immense 
scale  :  in  the  west,  long  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  supporting  very  elevated  table-lands; 
in  the  east,  a  plain  of  astonisiiing  extent.  The  researches  of  iluniboldt  and  his  learned  coad- 
jutors have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  vast  region,  which  was  before 
involved  in  much  obscurity. 

Tliree  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  from  cast  to  west,  traverse  tiie  wide  expanse 
of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary ;  one,  the  Kouonloun,  or  Kuenlun,  already 
described,  which  separates  it  from  Tiiibet;  the  other  the  Altai,  dividing  it  from  the  bleak 
regions  of  Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  the  titles  of  the 
Sayanskoi  and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  from  the  sources  of  the  Irtysch  and 
the  Obi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intcrmediotc  chain,  which  is  wholly  Tartar,  and  divides 
the  country  into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  Ce- 
lestial mountains.  This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appears  to 
reach  its  highest  pinnacle  to  the  north  of  Turfan  and  the  lake  of  Lop,  where  three  peaks 
covered  with  perpetual  snow  ore  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  mountain  (Bokh- 
daoola),  or  of  "the  mountain  of  the  queen."  Hence  Pallas,  who  erroneously  views  tliis 
chain  as  part  of  the  Altai,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogdo.  The  Turks  have 
attached  the  appellation  of  Mouztagh,  or  Snowy  mountain,  to  its  western  portion,  where  it 
stretches  beyond  the  general  range,  and  shoots  a  brancli  towards  Khojend,  separating  the 
Fources  of  the  Oxus  from  those  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofty  peak  termed  the  Throne 
of  Soliman,  and  several  others,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Considerable  moun- 
tains also  occur  north  of  the  Jaxartcs ;  but  all  these  gradually  sink  info  the  vast  low  level 
of  western  Tartary.  Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  range  declines, 
partly  into  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  partly  into  a  lower  range  separating  that  empire  from 
the  country  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  that  direction  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peking,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  probably  connects  it  with  tiie  branches  from  the  Altai.  At  the  western 
extremity,  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  Thianchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely 

*  [Miirh  confusion  exipts  in  ireofirapliical  works  on  account  of  the  improper  extuiiriiort  nf  Diotenn  Tnrtfir,  (moro 
rnrrcctiv,  Tatar,)  to  floveral  entirely  disliiirt  faniilies  of  nations,  and  even  thi.'  aeciirale  Humes  confounds  the 
Turkifli  Tr/.lM.'lia  with  the  Tartar  tribes.  Accordins  to  Klaprotji.  whose  kuowiedee  of  the  oriental  laneunses 
r..Miders  him  an  authority  on  this  point,  the  term  Tartar  is  applicable  only  to  the  Monjrojs,  r^alniurks,  Kalkai, 
r.lulh-'.  and  Rurats,  who  have  as  little  in  common  with  the  eastern  Manilshurs  as  with  the  Turkish  nations  of 
the  west.  The  Kirchises,  Kuz/auks  or  f 'ossacs,  the  Uzbeks  who  an*  the  rulinif  people  of  Kokan,  Rokharn, 
Khiva,  and  Konndooz,  the  Turkomans,  who  roam  over  the  recions  south-uest  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  various  people 
within  the  Russian  limits  generally  tailed  Tartars,  are  ofTurkish  origin,— Am.  Ed.J 
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open,  and  connected  with  that  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  plateau 
south  of  the  Thianchan,  and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Kucnlun.  The  extremities  of 
these  two  boundary  chains  arc  connected  by  a  transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of 
a  peculiarly  lofly  and  rugged  character,  and  affording  only  two  narrow  and  difliciilt  passes, 
by  which  caravans  can  penetrate  into  Eastern  Tartary.  This  remote  corner  of  Asia  is  dis- 
tmguished  by  valuable  mines  of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  two  great  table-lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan  forms 
the  central  and  common  boundary,  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Altai.  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  Bucharia,  is  very  imperfectly 
explored,  not  having  been  traverseil  for  several  ages  by  any  European;  but  it  is  known  to 
contain  several  states  that  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  culture  and  civilisation. 
An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the  globe;  but  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  a  country  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where  cotton,  the  vine,  and 
the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  the  plateaux  of  the  My- 
sore, Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly  Mongolia,  is,  probably, 
nearly  similar  in  elevation ;  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  its  climate  is  much 
more  bleak  and  ungcnial :  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage,  and  includes  large  ex- 
panses of  sandy  and  saline  desert.  The  country  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  occupied  by 
the  Mandshur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly  known,  but  appears  to 
consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still  more  decidedly 
a  rude  and  pastoral  character. 

Wi'slorn  or  Independent  Tartary  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different ;  and,  as  the  one  is 
supposed  to  rise  higher,  this  is  believed  to  sink  lower  timn  any  tract  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  A  few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountains,  wiiicli  give  rise  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jttxartes,  penetrate  its  border;  but  in  extending  westward  to  the  Aral  and  the  (llaspinn, 
the  surface  declines  lower  and  lower,  a  great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  200  or  3(Ki 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  consists  generally  of  a  vast  and  monotonous  level, 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  in  many  places  almost  a  desert;  and  the  fuio 
countries  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better  than  large  oases  amid 
a  greater  surriiunding  waste. 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
great  upland  ploin  of  Tartary ;  but,  unable,  ocross  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  interior  salt  lakes,  whose  mognitude  entitles 
them  to  the  appellation  of  seos.  The  Caspion,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  globe, 
is  fed,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  the  torrents  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amoor,  and 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Beloor 
Tagh,  and  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  fall  into  the 
Aral.  The  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a  course  of  alwut  1000  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes  of  more  than 
half  that  length.  Along  and  between  these  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  states,  of  Western  Tartary.  In  Little  Bucharia,  another 
series  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Cashgar,  and  Yarkand,  unite  in  the  Tarim, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the 
Thianchan,  the  Hi,  a  considerable  stream,  flows  westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati. 
Several  other  rivers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia,  and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara, 
and  Selinga,  though  they  rise  in  this  region,  simu  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll 
through  Siberia.  Eastern  Tartary  is  watered  through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Amoor 
or  Saghalien,  which,  after  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  that 
separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of  Saghalien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the 
greatest  Asiatic  streams ;  but,  from  its  unfavourable  position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  communication. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuDSECT.  1. — Geology, 

The  central  and  intoiior  portion  of  Asia,  which  forms  neither  an  immense  cluster  of 
mountains  nor  i  con'iiiucd  table-land,  i.s  crossed  from  cast  to  west  by  four  grand  systems  of 
mountains ;  these  are,  the  Altai,  the  Thian-chan,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Himalayah.  The 
Altaian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  groat;  for,  indepcndnnt  of  other  metals,  it  attbrds  annually  70.000  marks  (a 
mark  is  e(iual  to  4008  grains)  of  silver,  and  1900  marks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Tliian-chan  is  not  known ;  and  we  arc  equally  ignorant  of  the  gpognostical 
structure  and  composition  of  the  Kuenlun.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Iliiiialnyali 
range  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  HinJostan.    It  is  wovthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volca- 
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noes,  and  eotne  in  a  state  of  activity,  have  been  met  with  in  Central  Asia.  Tlie  most 
remarkable  volcanic  mountains  are  I'echan,  Houtcheou,  Ouroiimptsi,  Kobok,  and  Aral-toube. 
These  mountains,  along  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territory,  the  surtiico  of 
which  is  upwards  of  2500  square  leagues,  and  which  is  distant  800  or  400  leagues  from  the 
sea.    Vast  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac  arn  collected  in  this  volcanic  region. 

Great  western  Asiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  Aral  occupy  the 
lowest  part  of  this  great  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,000  square  leagues  in 
extent,  and  which  lies  between  the  Kouma,  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obeheysyrt, 
Lake  Aksakal,  the  Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoor, 
and  whose  surface  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea.'*'  This  very  low  country  abounds 
in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  melaphyrc,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks,  and 
offers  to  the  geognostic  enquirer,  from  the  constitution  of  its  formations,  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  on  our  globe.  To  the  south  of  Baku,  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  this  aspect  is  materially  modified  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmua 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  springs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  numerous. 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a  dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Abshe- 
ron.  Eruptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  the  least  opposition.  On 
the  27th  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a  violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  village  of  &)kmali,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  by  an  eruption  of  flames  and  stones.  A  space  of  ground, 
290  toises  long  and  1.50  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  and  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring  soil.  Ailer  the  flame  became  extinct,  columns  of  water 
were  ejected,  which  still  continue  to  flow. 

StiDSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  337. 

SuDSECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modern  times,  have  maintained  in  all 
ages  an  unciiangcd  character.  In  war,  their  name  has  always  been  memorable.  Their 
rnpid  inroad,  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  their  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 
them  to  baflle  all  attempts  to  effect  tiieir  subjection,  though  made  by  the  greatest  conquerors 
of  antiquity.  In  tiiose  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintaining 
their  rude  independence,  and  occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  favoured 
regions  subject  to  the  great  empires.  They  could  not,  except  in  one  instance  recorded  by 
faint  tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjection.  The  clouds  of  arrows 
which  they  shot  flying,  though  tliey  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  in  regular  battle,  the 
well-armed  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  the  great  military  nations.  The  tide  of  Arabian 
invasion,  which  reduced  to  subjection  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  appears  to  have  first 
caused  a  reaction.  The  Turks  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Jaxartes  poured  down  in  vast 
bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  invaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Persia,  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  centuries.  Even  afler  being  expelled  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they  found  a 
home  in  Asia  Minor,  where,  being  recruited  by  vohmtary  levies,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East.  Tartary  began  now  to  wield  entire  the  des- 
tinies of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Klian  rallied  round  his  standard  the  tribes 
of  Mongolia,  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  had  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Iluns,  and 
under  the  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries  of  the  West.t  After  having 
assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  ho  began  the  conquest  of  China ;  whicii  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successors,  who  aflerwards  added  Western  Tartary,  and  Persia  with  all  its 
appendages ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the  supreme  and  sole 
rulers  of  Asia.  To  this  immense  dominion  they  afterwards  added  Russia  and  part  of  Poland, 
while  Hoolagoo  subverted  the  throne  of  the  caliphs.  The  empire  of  Zingis,  however,  was 
divide<l  among  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  forming  what  was  called  the  empire  of  Kapschak, 
while  distinct  branches  ruled  over  Persia  and  China.  This  order  of  things  continued  till 
the  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.  This  prince,  taking  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  which  reigned  among  tiie  posterity  of  Zingis,  successively  overcame  them, 


r»  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  is  here  any  such  depression  of  the  piirface.  Parrot,  who  advanced  this 
oDinion  in  Ifll  declares  that  his  haroinetriciil  ohservatimis  made  in  Ifjll  (Keise  zuni  Ararat)  do  not  indicate 
such  n  nlienoinnnon  anil  is  disposed  to  refer  the  results  of  his  previous  operations  to  some  defect  in  his  barome- 
ter.   Tlie  haroinelrical  observations  of  Humboldt,  Rose,  and  Ebrenbere  do  not  show  any  depression.— Am.  Ed.] 

rtKlaproth  seems  to  have  proved  that  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Hungarians,  who  committed  such  terrible  ravaBen 
in  Europe,  were  not  Mongol,  but  Finnish  tribes.- Am.  Ed.) 
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and  on  their  ruin  erected  a  new  empire,  as  splendid  as  that  which  lie  had  subverted.  Ho 
conquered  PcrNin,  ovorcnmi  and  made  prisoner  the  proud  Biijnzet,  and  crushed  for  a  time 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  Roumclian  kingdom.  But  India  was  the  most  splendid  and 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  house  of  Timur,  and,  under  the  title  of  Mogul  emperors,  they 
reigned  over  it,  long  after  the  vicissitudes  of  fortime  had  obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their 
origiiml  scats. 

In  tlie  last  two  groat  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  to  the  race  of  Mogul  or 
Mongol  ;*  but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  liegun  the  career  of  con(iucst,  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  from  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  they  over- 
ran all  the  fine  country  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  grand 
range,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  separates  Tartary  from  Cabul.  They  have  not  as  yet  ii  .ido 
anv  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  the  southern  sceptres  of  Asia.  Th"so 
tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been  divided  into  several 
distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  are  those  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara on  the  Oxus,  and  of  Kokan  on  the  Jaxartes. 

Eastern  Tartary,  meantime,  ha<l  eflfected  by  conquest  an  important  revolution.  China,  the 
most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  had  remained  to  them  af>er 
every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  at  length  they  were  so  far  weakened 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  timid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  and  re- 
establishing a  native  dynasty.  This  was  a  situation,  jiowover,  in  which  China  was  not 
destined  long  to  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mandshurs  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  under  their  yoke.  To  the  empire  thus  formed  were  speedily  annexed,  not  only  the  origi- 
nal conquering  state,  but  the  whole  of  Mongolia  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
all  the  interior  countries  of  Tartary  to  Beloor  Tagli  and  the  boundary  of  the  Uzbeks.  Over 
all  these  countries  China  has  established  a  very  mild  sway,  leaving  the  internal  administra- 
tion almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not  scrupling  ' ,  procure  the  submission 
and  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  payinir  ratl.^r  than  receiving  an  annual 
tribute. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  government  of  all  the  Tartar  races  presents  a  singular  phenomenor .  Tliib  Void  and 
rude  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  ut  defiance,  are  yet  subject  to  a  despot;,  ;r! 
as  complete  as  thot  estoblishcd  in  Turkey  or  Hindostan.  As  tliis  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  timid  or  effeminate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind.  The  Tartars  do  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a  civilised  coinitry, 
lead  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  speml  tlieir  dayti  in  peaceful 
seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  place,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united  for  some  purpose 
either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  the  leader  of  a  military 
enterprise  should  be  invested  with  discretionary  powers.  The  habitual  exercise  of  these 
powers,  with  the  attachment  and  admiration  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  followers  whom 
he  had  guided  with  success  in  a  series  of  such  expeditions,  give  him,  by  degrees,  a  perma- 
nent claim  to  supreme  authority.  The  same  tendency  is  greatly  aided  by  the  supcrhtition 
incident  to  a  barbarous  people,  whose  creeds,  all  derived  from  the  south,  are  accommodated 
to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent.  Under  the  character  of  mollahs  and  of 
lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule.  Although,  however,  every  thing  in 
these  states  owns  the  supremo  law  of  the  sovereign,  minute  inspection  discovers  in  the  in- 
ferior branches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  popular  influence.  Each  nation  is 
formed  by  an  aggregation  of  elans  or  oorooghs,  the  members  of  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  strong  hereditary  ties.  Over  each  ooroogli  is  a  chief,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer's 
account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  well  as  in  Cabul,  elected  in  many  instances  by  the  hotly  of  the 
clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  affairs,  and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and 
military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government.  The  general  heads  of  clans,  however, 
do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  regular  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vost  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  arc 
subject  in  a  manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled  by  their 
native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  the  military  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  a  foreign  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  empire  is  said  to  be  singularly 
mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents  their  bloody 
internal  contests,  their  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits;  it  promotes  the  influence 
of  order  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  it  is  even  said 
to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  far  from  feeling  any 
inclination  to  shake  olf  the  yoke,  they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  cause. 

The  military  force  of  all  the  Tartar  states  consists  of  cavalry,  which  tor  the  strength  of 

•  jTiiniir  w.is  not  a  Moncol,  but  a  Turk.  Thi?  princes  of  Dnlhi,  his  sncressnrs.conunonlv  rallied  tlM>  (Jrnnd  Mo- 
mils,  wnri;.  lliiri'fnrc,  of  Turkish  and  not  of  MiiiiKoliaii  dcsriMit.  The  invaders.  \\}v>  drove  out  the  descendants 
of  Tiniur  from  Turkestan,  were,  as  is  stated  in  tlin  ti\i,  Turl.lhh  Iribi's.— A.m.  Ed.J 
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the  horiOi,  the  hardihood  of  tlu'  troops,  tlinir  cnchiranco  of  fiitijfuc,  nnd  nvnn  thnir  valour  in 
a  tiimultimry  Bhock  of  battlo,  aro  scarcely  C(|iinllcd,  porlmps,  in  tlio  world.  If  Dokliiirii, 
Koknn,  nnd  the  other  kin^doinH  of  Independent  Tiirtary,  wnrc  nnited  under  one  lieiid,  they 
would  muHtor  nbout  IHHMNM)  hiicIi  horsomnn,  well  mounted  nnd  well  conditioned,  iind  ini^lit 
ronow  the  ngeii  of  Tartar  conquest.  Yet  n  mere  tumultuary  host  of  tliit)  nritiire,  without 
infantry  nnd  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  force  either 
European,  or  trained  after  the  manner  of  Europe,  bo  wholly  unequal  to  the  contpst. 

An  Tiirtary  \»  divided  into  a  number  of  «ei»arato  states,  connected  only  by  the  poneral 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  dotaiia  of  the  power,  revenue,  and  administration 
of  each,  80  far  as  they  can  bo  ascertained,  must  lie  ^ivcii  under  the  local  scctic^n. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induslry. 

Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  scarcely  affording  to  a  thin  popn. 
Intion  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  docs  not  produce ;  and  it  affords 
few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchanjje.  Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone 
in  the  courts  of  Karakoruni  or  Samarcand,  has  been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  efle- 
ininato  possessors  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indeed,  no  lon^^er  enriches  Tart;)ry ;  hut  the 
plunder  of  caravans,  or  the  booty  swept  to^rether  in  lonpf  chepaot,  or  forays,  forms  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieftains. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  arc  fixed  tribes  who 
cultivate  the  groimd,  the  general  aspect  of  modern  aa  of  ancient  Scythin,  is  that  of  a  pas- 
toral region.  The  liorso  is  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  region  is  so  tiimous,  display  neither  the  elegance,  the  airy  lightness,  nor  the  almost  pre- 
ternatural  swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these  respects  even  to  thoso 
of  Persia  and  the  Deccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  b(xlics  nnd  largo  limbs. 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  journeys, 
without  pause  or  fatigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  the  long  run,  their  swifter 
adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Fraser,  their  powers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditions 
are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  condition.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels  like  nmrble ;  after 
which  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  without  injury. 
They  form  a  regular  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  great  demand  for  the  cavalry  of  Persia  nnd 
India.  They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  as  instruments  of  war  and  plumler,  but  also  for 
economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Ilorsc-flesh,  from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the 
other,  is  the  standing  dish;  and  mares' milk,  fermented  into  a  liquor  called  koumiss,  ia 
almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  convivial  purposes.  The  other  animals  of  Tartary  are  more 
local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tartary  has  in  the  south, 
the  yak,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thibet ;  in  the  north,  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
Siberia;  but  neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districtti. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield 
any  grain  except  oats.  On  the  declivities,  however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates 
Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  products;  the  rhubarb,  eo  useful 
as  a  medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  among  us,  is  in  China 
and  Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

Monufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumption.  Among 
these,  the  principal  are  felt,  coarse  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  variously 
prepared. 

(commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  scale  not  quite  so  limited;  resting,  indeed,  on 
other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small  amount.  These 
wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  commimication  between  Eastern  nnd 
Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plied obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbaroua 
nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchanged  the 
pnxlucts  of  Persia  and  Ilindostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them, 
they  proceed  in  largo  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  through 
whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encourage 
this  system  of  transit.  Even  in  the  second  century,  we  find  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense 
caravan  route  across  Asia  from  Byzantium  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  which  probably  ex- 
isted long  before,  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  writers.  This  route  varies  with 
the  disturbed  or  peaceful  state  of  the  countries  whicii  it  traverses;  but  its  favourite  \ym\U 
of  rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Aria),  Balkh  (Bactria),  and,  above  all,  Viirkaiid 
situated  on  the  line  whicli  se|mrates  Eastern  from  Western  Tartary.  The  tract  Ircyoiid  may 
be  considered  almost  as  iinIinov;n  land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  by  one  or  two 
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triivi'llcrs,  wlioBO  narratives  aro  sovcral  cenliiri<!8  old,  Tlioy  inpntion  Klioton,  Koutclw, 
Turfun,  and  Ilaini,  ax  iin|)()rtunt  |)ointH  to  Ik-  imnHwl;  liut  thin  roiiti!  j^  rendered  iiriliioiiM  by 
till!  iiecoHHity  of  croiwinjf  tlio  great  dcsurt  of  Sliaiiio  or  Colli,  wliicli  cxteiidH  lieru  tbi  a  vart 
distiinee  from  iiortli-caMt  to  Hoiitli-wcHt.  Of  late,  the  RiixbiiitiiH  have  o|K'ned  a  jfrcat  trade 
ucroKs  Iiidtpendeiit  Tartary.  Thoy  liavo  annual  caravaiia  from  (Jronliiirf;  lo  Uokliarn,  a  coin- 
niercial  route,  which  JJritain  vaiidy  attempted  to  o()en,  tor  Hoveral  centurion ;  and  these  rara- 
vaii!<,  it  id  Hiiid,  consist  froquontly  of  30,(KX)  men.  Thoy  tVciiuont  a\^  the  fairs  of  Yarkand, 
niid  Home  of  them  have  oven  been  seen  in  those  of  Thibet.  From  all  that  part  of  Tartary, 
liinve\  or,  which  is  subject  to  China,  they  aro  rigidly  excluded.  The  only  comrdimicatioM 
between  the  onipires  is  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maimatcliin  on  the 
Chinese,  and  Kiiikhta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  commwlities  of  the  respective  ompireH 
aro  exchanged,  under  those  strict  regulations  by  which  China  limits  all  her  intercourse  wiili 
foreigners. 

The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  horses,  the  siitierior  qualities  of  which 
have  already  Iwcn  noticed.  There  is  a  small,  stout,  hard-working  breed,  selling  from  5/,  to 
10/.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul,  and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbandry.  The 
large  war-horse  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in  request  for  the  cavalry,  of  which  the 
armies  in  Ilindostan  and  all  the  south  of  Asia  chiefly  consist.  Tlio  demand,  however,  has 
been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English,  whose  troops  consist  chiefly 
of  infantry,  and  whoso  ollicers  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over  the  boumllcss  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  Im  csti 
mated  from  any  preci.se  data,  nor  can  a  loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  be  hazarded  with 
much  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokhara  has  been  stated  at 
."{.(KKKOtM),  that  of  Kokan  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkli  at  1,U(H),(H)0.  Badakshan,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghisc  territory,  and  other  minor  divisions,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent  Tartary, 
perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  1(),(K)0,0(H).  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese  'J'artary,  we 
aro  <lestitutc  of  all  positive  data ;  but  if  wo  siipiKwe  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  between  the 
extent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number.  Against  this  allow- 
oncp,  it  may  be  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tractt)  of  desert,  and  thinly 
inhabited  country.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  these  arc  more  extensive  than  in  its 
western  regions ;  and  our  accounts  of  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  represent 
various  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views,  we  might  guess  the 
entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,(M)0,(HK). 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  various  tribes 
who  inhabit  this  inmicnse  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities  from  each 
other.  The  Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  rivage,  both  under  tiieir 
own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on 
the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  strange,  and  almost  deformed  ; 
broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  cheek-lwncs,  the  noso  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen 
black  eyes,  bending  oblitpiely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black 
hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  are  somewhat  diminutive,  spare, 
muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  ride  are  more  distinguished 
for  swifl.nes8  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmuck.«,  thcKalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Burats, 
may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their 
early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for  their  ]x>ssession  of  Constantinople,  arc  a  much  handsomer 
race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons;  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not 
twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Their  features  cannot  thus  be  considered  as  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  European  ideas ;  but  as  they  have  none  of  the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the 
dark-yellow  tint  of  the  latter,  have  clear  and  ruddy  complexions,  their  beauty  is  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kuz- 
zauks.  The  Mandslmrs  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  features,  with  a 
fairer  complexion;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tungusos. 
Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  races,  yet  the  same  wan- 
dering, pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  into  tribes;  and  the  absolute  sway  of  their 
khnns,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations  who  bear  the  name  of  Tartar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system.  Tiie  "  scourge 
of  lind,"  the  "  terror  of  mankind,"  ore  the  appellations  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
neiglilmuring  empires.  General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  they 
consider  themselves  entit'od  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  this  is  mitigated 
only  when  a  ))rofit  can  iie  mnde  by  carrying  off"  captives,  ond  selling  them  as  slaves.  It  was 
said  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  'I'imour,  that  they  s.a\v  tefore  them  a  fruitful  kingdom,  and 
letl  behind  them  a  solitary  desert.  It  was  their  boast,  with  regard  to  some  of  tiie  proudest 
capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site 
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witlinut  Hliinililirii;,  A  plrtiiri!  prnilly  the  rcvcrHc  of  lliin  Iiiih  linnn  ilmwn  liy  iIioho  wliri  Imvn 
(iliHcrvcil  till!  'riirtiirH,  cvimi  wIicii  tlii-y  wcri'  H|iri'ii(linjf  t'lMrwIicrn  the  widi'Ht  drHcplntiiiii,  lUn- 
pliiyiiiffi  ill  tliitir  ildiiiCHtic  lil'n  niiil  their  intiTCMiiirHc  with  ciirli  other,  the  Niiij|)|jcily  urid 
niiimhhi  virtuoN  of  tho  piiHliintl  ai;(>.  'I'hi  y  iirr  curihiil,  kiiiil,  niid  h')H|)itiil)h' ;  ipiiirrelH  iiri> 
rurv,  BL'IdiXTi  priKhuM'  liirhtiii)f,  mid  Hcnrrcly  over  hliKKlnhi'il.  ('miipiirt'd  with  the  lljiidijiw 
and  CliiiiRrio,  thc^  nrr  trunk,  xiiicero,  nnd  hoticnt;  iiiid  thmitrli  they  itiiiko  even  iMMiccithii* 
fitraii^urri  li'id  the  iiilhienct!  of  n  nittiniinl  prido,  noiirlMhi'il  by  the  rucollcctioii  ut'so  ninny  vie* 
torioH,  yet  they  protect  them,  niid  treiit  tli(Mii  with  eourteMy. 

Two  relij/iotw  divide  Tiirtiiry,  and  lire  prcit'eHHod  with  zeiil  throii(;h  difTerent  portionn.  All 
itH  fiutern  roKJoiiH  iickmiwledfjo  the  Shiiinan  rlofitrineH,  nnd  the  Hiipreiimry  of  tin-  (irniid 
Iaiiiii;  while,  ever  miiico  tln!  coiiiliieiiceiiient  of  thi'  eighth  century,  when  the  countries  he- 
yond  the  O.mih  were  coiKpiered  hy  the  ariiiH  and  inxtruuted  hy  the  preiichinu^  of  the  enlipliH, 
they  have  remained  devoted  to  the  MiisHiiiinnn  creed.  Under  the  former  nyHtem,  the  little 
trihcH  of  KiHtern  AhIii  have  minor  lamuM,  exercisin^r  n  minf^led  spiritunl  and  tem|iorMl  JiiriN- 
(liution,  thoii<,'li  not  lioldiii);  n  Hiipreme  hwov  in  either  capacity.  'I'lie  ori(;iiial  lioodhJNt 
HyHtnm,  also,  hero  Bcems  comhined  with  ruder  features;  particularly  mn^'ic,  woreery,  and 
Hitnilar  modes  of  doludinjf  the  ij^norant  wandornrH  of  the  doBcrt.  In  tho  went,  njjain,  Maho- 
metaninm  seeuiH  to  be  profeBsed  in  ;;reator  purity,  and  with  btronjjor  hifjotry,  than  in  ahiioBt 
any  other  of  tho  numerouH  refjioiiB  where  it  rei((nB. 

The  learninj;  of  Tartary  iB  little  known,  and  is  nt  best  only  n  reflected  lijjht  from  the 
Boutliem  rojfions  of  IVrnla,  llindostan,  and  China.  Yet  tho  country  is  by  no  meaiiB  involved 
in  that  thick  darknt'BB  vvliirh  the  name 'J'artar  BU(r)rostB  to  an  l'.urii|iL'an  ear.  In  all  the 
Mahometan  ntates,  Bome  of  the  first  elements  of  knowled^je  are  very  widely  ditfusi'd;  and 
the  lew  preat  cities  contain  colleffOB  for  instruction  in  the  Bciencen,  on  as  extensive  n  scale 
as  those  of  Kurope.  Unfortunately,  tho  scienccB  there  tau^fht  form  a  contracted  and  inonaBlio 
circle,  nearly  similar  to  what  was  profe.'W(><l  in  Kuropo  durinir  tlii!  miildle  a^res,  Commentu- 
rios  upon  tho  Koran  take  tho  lead  of  every  other  class  of  literature;  aial  as  that  rudo  coin- 
{wsition  is  tho  standard  of  Mussulman  law  as  well  as  theoloify,  ilu!  science  of  jiirisprudencn 
can  never  assume  any  liberal  aspect.  Astronomy  appears  mendy  niiiler  tho  character  of 
nstrology ;  medicine  has  lost  all  the  lustre  it  jxissessed  in  the  days  of  Avii..'nna ;  ami,  perhapfi, 
tho  only  solid  parts  of  knowledge  retained  of  those  which  were  taught  in  tho  scIiuoIb  of 
Dagdnd,  arc  arithmetic,  and  the  branches  of  practical  mathoniatics. 

Architecture,  in  a  country  of  which  tiie  greatiir  part  of  tlin  jKipulation  is  movable,  can 
never  be  expected  to  make  much  progress.  The  great  capitals  are  decorated  with  handsomo 
edifices,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Persia ;  hut  none  of  these  have  attained  any  great  celebrity. 
Tlio  regular  abode  of  nil  native  Tartars  is  the  tent,  carried  from  place  to  plarn  with  the 
tribe  or  oncampmont.  Tho  Tartar  tent  is  much  more  commodious  tliaii  that  lonned  of  black 
cloth,  which  is  used  in  Cabul  or  Thibet.  It  is  framed  of  close  latii  or  wickerwork,  covered 
with  felt,  and  terminating  upwards  in  the  shaiio  of  a  dome.  These,  which  are  ollen  largo 
nnd  lofly,  aro  placed  on  wagons,  and  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 
moving  city.  A  camp  or  migratory  village  is  called  onool,  and  consists  usually  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tents. 

Tho  dress  of  the  Tartars  difTers  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is  chiefly 
adjusted  for  the  production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  tin?  climate  renders  desirable. 
'J'ho  Turks  wear  a  cotton  shirt  and  trousors,  a  silken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a  girdle,  and 
over  it  a  gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt.  Tho  national  head-dress  is  a  large  white  turban,  drawn, 
in  general,  over  a  calpak,  or  |)ointcd  cap.  IVxrts  nro  worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes,  p(K)r 
nnd  rich,  men  and  women,  but  the  rich  have  them  of  n  sort  of  light  leather,  without  soles 
or  heels,  forming  rather  a  species  of  leather  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn  when 
they  go  out.  Every  man  lias  a  knifo  hanging  from  his  girdle.  Tho  women  wear  nearly  the 
same  garments  as  tho  men,  but  longer,  and  throw  a  rolie  of  silk  or  cotton  over  all.  'I'hey 
delight  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chinese. 
In  Mongolia,  sheepskins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  maimer,  with  the  hair  inwards,  aro  considered 
the  most  comfortable  protection  against  the  cold ;  and  some  furs,  though  not  of  the  finest 
kind,  from  either  Tartary  or  Siberia,  aro  added. 

The  favourite  foo<l  of  tho  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  tho  taste  of  nil  other 
nations.  Tho  varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of  tho  great  in  Persia  and  Hindostan 
are  considered  by  them  as  very  insipid  wjien  compared  with  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliment. 
Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened  for  the  tables  of  tho  rich  ;  but  their 
limited  number,  and  tho  higher  services  to  which  a  largo  proportion  must  be  put,  place  this 
delicacy,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  tho  reacii  of  the  [)oor.  They  can  onjoy  it  only  occa- 
sionally in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  tho  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  arc 
unable  to  subsist.  Among  tho  wandering  tribes,  however,  an  animal  diet  must  preponderate, 
both  from  its  abundance  and  tho  want  of  any  other;  but,  in  tho  absence  of  the  aiwve  most 
valued  kind,  recourse  is  had  chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  lior.se,  tlic  Tartars  are  also  indelitod 
for  their  most  national  anil  characteristic  li(|uor.  Tho  milk  of  tho  maro  is  fennentrd  into 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  koumi.ss,  which  is  their  favourite  beverage,  and  which  physicians 
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and  whii'li  i.M  likfwiHf  iiuicli  drunk  in  Ariiliiii  nnd  Nortlicrn  Africii.     Tlmy  linMiktiixt  mi  li'ii, 
which,  ulli'r  thu  nioilti  of'i'hilMt,  thi>y  mako  into  a  tliiuk  liipiid,  with  milk,  tluur,  nnd  hiittor. 

Hbct.  VU.—ljiicat  (ifoffraphij, 
HiiiMiicT.  1, — Mandnhuria. 

Tho  mont  pnRtPm  divinion  ol'Tiirtiiry,  or  the  country  of  tho  MiindHhur*,  (iirmincr  tlio  intrr- 
val  hotwron  China  nnd  yilM'rin.  iind  liordiTi'd  hy  tho  IviHti^ii  I'licitii-,  is  Htill  Ii'hh  known  tliiin 
moHt  ot'itH  other  rt'trions.  W((  Bciiri-cly  know  it  nt  ull,  unh'HH  hy  ChinoNo  di-HrriptloriM,  which 
arn  in  (fcnoral  moiiKro  and  |)oin|>i>iiH.  It  prcsciits  ironcriilly  ii  dillcrciit  nsp(!ct  Irom  thonn 
iminniiNO  mid  nnkcii  phiiiiH  whicii  chiirnctcrlMc  the  cpiitro  of  AHiti,  It  npiionrx  to  ho  diviTNi- 
find  liy  t»ngpil  and  hrokcn  niouiituin  niniri'M,  covered  witli  thick  tiircNlH,  nnd  Ne|Hintteil  hy 
vuHeyH,  iiiunv  of  which,  nutwitlixtiindinir  the  cohlncNH  of  the  chiimte,  |XMMr>,><H  coiiHidernhlo 
fertility.  Their  recesHeH  are  tilled  with  wild  heiistH  of  n  forinidiihle  chariicter,  nnd  in  micli 
crowdH  nH  to  render  Irttvellini;  diintferoim.  Wheat  is  rained  only  in  tho  niont  tiivoiired  HpotN; 
l\w  prevalent  ciiltnro  is  that  of  oatn,  i-lsewhere  HCiircely  an  Aniatic  (jriiin.  'I'lie  pnNliict  nioMt 
valued  ahrond  is  the  Rinsonif,  the  univerMal  medicine  in  thu  eye  of  the  ('h.iiese,  who  iKKiHt 
that  it  wonld  reniler  man  immortal  were  it  jKiHsihle  for  him  to  liecome  no  (t  jfr.i  "h  upon 
the  MidcH  of  the  monnlaiiiH,  Tlie  nhoreHof  tho  lantern  Ocean  appeared  to  |ji  i  eroiixe  covered 
with  ina;;iiiticcnt  titretitH,  hut  alxindnned  to  nature;  ii  iiinifulnr  circuiiiHtiii  co  in  a  rejfio'i 
(HI  rloHoly  Iwrderinif  on  the  over-cultivated  and  crowded  empire  of  China.  'Che  few  -ihaliit- 
antx  do  not  even  hold  any  interconrsn  with  its  civilised  districts;  hut  milwiNt  on  lis|,;n<;,  and 
live  entirely  independent,  hut  display  a  mild  and  excellent  disposition.  'I'l  >  great  riv- 
Amoor,  after  risiiijr  in  Monjfidiii,  traverses  the  whole  of  this  province,  receiviii};  from  t.ie 
south  tho  larpo  trihutnries  of  the  llsnri  iind  tho  Honjrari.  It  ahonnds  with  llsli  of  the  (incHt 
kinds,  of  which  tho  sturjfeon,  in  particular,  is  tiiund  in  matchless  ahnndance  and  perfectimi. 
Tlie  lands  upon  this  siiore  oii^rht  also,  it  should  Hcein,  to  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture. 
Yet  they  lire  occiipii'd  merely  hy  trilx's  of  |)oor  nnd  wanderin;?  lishermen,  nnd  li)r  a  fi'nt 
extent,  near  the  mouth,  are  almost  a  (!ompletc  desert.  Tiie  very  few  towns  that  oxis  .n 
inlmhited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  deti-nded  hy  Tartar  urarrisons.  North  of  tho  Amoor,  the  co  i.ilry 
Ih  Hiherian,  an<l  is  filled  with  a  nice  of  hunters,  who  find  many  vuliiahlc  fur-bearin^r  nn.  nals, 
nmonjx  which  tho  sable  is  conspicuous. 

The  Miindshnrg  are  hy  no  means  wholly  destitute  of  civilisation.  Thoy  possess  even  a 
laiijinaso  and  writin;;,  essentially  ditTernnt  from  that  of  tho  Chinoso,  or  of  any  other  nation 
of  central  Asia.  The  languajfo  is  distin!ruishe<l  hy  an  excess  of  smoothness,  which  liirliid; 
two  consonants  over  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other;  hy  a  copiousness  almost  unrivalled  ; 
by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  the  verb.  I'hilolojjists  have  traced  in  it  nnalo- 
pies  with  tho  Innijuntfes  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  with  tlie  coffiialc  dialects  of  I'lii  ij.  •, 
'J'his  refinement,  how(n'er,  seems  to  belonjr  rather  to  some  other  era,  or  to  have  been  iiii|Hirt- 
cd  from  some  other  rejrion;  for  tho  impression  which  Sir  (Joorgo  Staunton  received  of  these 
Tartars,  immediately  afVer  ho  had  crossed  tho  (Jroat  Wall,  was  that  of  a  very  rude  people. 
Tlieir  persons  wore  tall  and  robust ;  but  their  countenances  were  less  expressive  than  those 
of  the  Chinese ;  their  manners  were  comparatively  rude  nnd  uti|)olishcd ;  the  same  strict 
order  nnd  police  were  not  maintained;  and  hoprjrnrB,  who  arc  never  tolerated  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  swarmed  on  oil  tho  roads.  Thoy  wore  so  rnticmal  as  not  to  have  adopted  tho  ridicu- 
lous and  injurious  system  of  crampin};  the  fcmal(!  feet.  On  the  whole,  thonjjli  tho  Tartar 
lords  hold  a  hii;h  and  oven  rnlin},'  place  nt  the  court  of  China,  the  n .  ■■\  in  penoral  is  de- 
pressed under  the  ascendency  of  the  comiuerod  state,  all  whose  insti'  .'•■  iinve  been  adopt- 
ed entire  by  the  governmont. 

The  province  of  Mandshur  Tartnry,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is  called  Kirin-Ouln, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  is  /heholl  or  Gchol, 
the  summer  residence  niul  huntinff-seat  of  tho  (^hinese  cmperori.  Tho  pirdens  here  are 
most  superb  and  extensive,  occupying  a  larpe  expanse  of  prou'i;  tastefully  ornamented.  Tho 
province,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  preaf"' :  extent  of  productive  land  is 
that  of  Shin  Yanff,  or  Iioaotonfr,  bordering  on  Corea.  "'.'it  .d  arc  cities  boarinj^  each  of  these 
names,  and  of  considerable  extent.  This  district  is  even  reported  to  carry  on  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  a  species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  request  at  Peking.  The  northern  region,  watered 
hy  the  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tzitziknr,  .■!  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  original  soot  of 
that  conquering  race.  Its  towns,  Tzitziknr,  Nimgonto,  nnd  Saghnlicn  Onla,  arc  poor,  and 
of  midfUing  extent.  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  tho  district  of  Solon,  inhttbitod  by  a  rude  race 
of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it ;  nnd  forthcr  to  the  east  is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a 
mingled  race  of  Mandshnrs  and  Mongols. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point,  face  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific. 
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It  has,  parallel  to  it,  a  chain  of  great  islands,  or  nitlior  a  cnntinimiid  Pxlonl  of  roiitiimnt, 
penetrated  at  different  points  by  norrow  straits,  and  extmulinpr  for  iilKiiit  I W(<iil  v  <li<Krimit  froiii 
north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of  these  islandH  compose  I  ho  tiiiiniri"  of  Jiipiiii,  the  im- 
portance of  which  claims  a  separate  description,  and  which  is  ilividod  tVoiii  Aniii  iiy  a  broad 
expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a  narrow  strait  botwoen  it  and  Iho  JHliitid  ot  Jckho  or 
Matsmai,  which,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Saghalicn,  HiiggostiMJ  lit  tlio  t'lii'ly  navigatora 
the  idea  of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  iniloliiiilcly  to  )Im*  I'liKt  and  north. 
The  observations  of  Perouse  and  Broughton  have  eHtabliBliod  it  to  l)ii  ni\  ixlaiid,  I'xtrnding 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  All  the  lovol  ooftHtH  luljiiconl  to  their  own 
territory  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japnnoso ;  hut  Iho  riiggod  IriK'tM  in  Iho 
centre  and  north  arc  still  held  by  the  natives.  A  strait,  as  narrow  bn  tliiit  which  piirtH  Jrsso 
from  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  iho  long  and  niifrow  ixlinid  of 
Saghalien,  which,  for  a  space  of  about  700  milos,  fiices  the  oaHtorn  ronnt  of  Tiirtafv.  It  hns 
now,  indeed,  become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  bo  nu  iMliiiid  or  not.  )']uropo'in 
navigators  have  traced  on  the  south  what  is  called  tiie  Chonnol  of  Tnrfnry,  iiiid  on  the  north 
tlio  bay  of  Dc  Castries ;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middln  a  spneo  Mnc'vpiori'd,  where  tho 
natives  report  that  Saghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  hy  a  windy  ixthtiMiH,  ho  Hmiill  that 
fishermen  drag  their  boats  across  it.  This  isthmus,  if  it  oxint,  m  porhnpn  of  recciil  forma- 
tion, and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Arnoor,  which  hero  torniiniitcM  im  course. 
Although  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  rejirescnt  Naghalion  rtii  onlitt'ly  inonlnr,  yet 
the  want  of  current,  ond  the  freshness  of  tho  water  on  tho  noiiIIi  wido  of  tho  MiiHppcted 
isthmus,  seem  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  contrnry  liyivithoHiH, 

The  inhabitants  of  Saghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jchro,  (jonsiNl  of  n  pecniiiir  race,  called 
the  Ainos,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  (Voni  tho  iiihiihitnnts  of  the 
opposite  coast  of  Tortary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking  IhJH,  hfivo  f/iven  very  few 
particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance,  except  that  ttioir  pnrNOUN  iiro  covered  with  a 
more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of  any  other  rucoj  a  (lict  whirli,  llioiigli  Krusenstcrn 
has  doubted  it,  seems  to  have  u  great  predominance  of  testimony  in  itN  (hvotir.  Their  occu- 
pations rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  nro  iiMMi'(|tiiiinted  either 
with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive  their  sole  subsistenco  fVom  tl»i|iery  or  the  chase. 
Yet  Perouse  remarked  among  them  a  degree  of  reflection  and  inforinatioii  Kiiperior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  civilised  country,  Ilo  did  not  t'ouoider,  tliat 
these  precarious  and  odventurous  employments,  requiring  invention  and  ingenuity  to  be 
always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  scope  to  the  intellectual  tlicultiPN  than  the  routine 
task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  ho  praiscM  in  utill  more  unnualilled 
terms;  representing  them  as  mild,  peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  Mllnehed  to  encli  other. 
The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than  on  tho  opposite  const  of  Tnrtnrv,  and  the  i*ea  iihounds  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  with  fish,  among  which  whales  in  coiiHidernblo  nuinhefH  reach  the  coost 
of  Jesso.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  lor  triido  with  nations  nt 
a  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intorconrno  \»  with  Japan,  and  with 
the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Anioor. 

SuBSECT.  2. — IMonffolia. 

On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commonco  the  f 'niiwt  ImuiidieHU  pitting  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for  nearly  filly  dogrei<«  of  longitude  ns  f!ir  as  the 
littke  of  Balkash  or  Pnlcati.  In  the  central  portion  of  Tartary,  a  prineipiil  li'iiture  is  tho 
Desert  of  Shamo,  or  Gobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  acrnsH  it,  Aeeitrdiiig  to  Iho  best 
of  those  imperfec,  accounts  which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  oltoiit  VjtMKI  niileN  (Voin  south- 
west to  north-east,  separating  like  a  great  inland  sea  tho  count rieii  u|xii)  vvhi(!li  it  borders. 
According  to  the  rp|Kirt  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  tho  AlViean  deHorlK,  by  caravans 
with  camels;  and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  hoightoneil  hy  rmperxtitious  nlarnis, 
natural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  Miieli  nn  awllil  solitude. 
The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  from  tho  main  body  imagined  I  hut  he  heitrd  a  sound, 
sometimes  like  that  of  the  march  of  a  caravan,  sometimes  like  thai  of  muMie  mid  warlike  in- 
strumonLs  echoing  through  the  air;  when,  following  thoso  doliiHivo  iiidieiilioiiH,  he  wiih  led 
astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  situation.  Tho  only  prei'iHo  iieeniint  of  it  is 
given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  China,  particularly  that  of  |,iiin!i',  nnrrnled  by  Tlell. 
Though  a  month  was  spent  in  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  apnour  lo  huvo  I'xeeeded  400 
miles.  Tho  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  whicli,  o\»  iiiif,  perlmpM,  lo  the 
saline  (pinlity  of  tho  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of  caltio  tlmn  eoiilll  liiivo  been  sup- 
posed. There  is,  indeed,  a  consirlerable  numlter  of  springs  and  InkoM,  hut  the  water  is  kd 
brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable;  so  that  a  single  pure  spring  wliicli  ttei;iirri<d,  lusted  iih 
deliciou-  as  burgundy  or  champagne.  A  space  of  twenty  miloH  in  extent  iiniiiedintely  beyond 
the  Chinese  wall  was  composed  of  shilling  and  sinking  sand,  fornied  inlii  wiiven  twenty  feet 
high,  and  tlic  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  tho  greatosl  hilHtiir.  The  ground  along 
this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  oven  value, 

All  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  lo  tho  north  of  tim  Tliinnehan,  cover- 
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ed  witli  runk  anil  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols. 
This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally 
hostile,  and  incupabic  of  coinbininir  for  any  conunoii  object.  They  have  been  rrisulo  to  own 
the  sovereignty  of  Ciiina ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute, 
leaves  them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  slmll  leave  it  ini- 
molested.  Even  this  is  not  accomplished  without  the  payment  of  a  small  salary  or  tribute 
to  their  chiefs.  There  is  not  even  any  eft'ectivc  prohibition  against  the  practice  of  waging 
private  war  with  each  other;  though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach  any  serious  or  perilous 
height,  a  force  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  influence  terms  of  accommodation  are  dic- 
tated. The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already  described.  In  their  character 
they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlike ;  but  ui  domestic  intercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
Their  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed 
to  show  a  wonderful  d(!gree  of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  Tiirkisli  horses,  but  prefer  those  which  are  swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable.  They  have 
trained  them  to  stop  in  their  most  rapid  career,  and  to  face,  without  fear,  the  fiercest  animals. 
As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  commanded  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they 
supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that  species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  comiwsed 
entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  amusement,  they  hunt 
deer  and  a  few  sables;  but  find  little  opportunity  for  fi.shing.  Amidst  all  the  privations  to 
which  they  ore  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they 
have  lamas,  feigned  or  fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  sup- 
plied after  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They 
have  also  ghcims  (gylongs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted ; 
and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  cele- 
brated under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity.  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however, 
though  reverenced  and  handsomely  supported,  is  far  from  enjoying  the  stime  exclusive  dig- 
nity as  in  Thibet.  The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such 
rude  trilws. 

The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most  numerou.s  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and 
they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form, 
manners,  and  religion,  they  present  scarcely  any  distinction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  government  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The 
khans  of  the  diflferent  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan 
of  the  Calmucks.  They  boast  of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted 
so  celebrated  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  even  claim  the  great 
Zingis  as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  them- 
selves completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  including  the  southern 
countries  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals, 
confederated  witli  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Beloor. 
The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals, 
many  of  whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole 
imniher  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supjwsed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

Other  branches  of  the  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the 
Black  Mongols,  whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
race  he  ever  saw ;  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  great  lake 
of  Kokonor ;  and  the  Sifans,  divided  into  Black  and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  on  whose  sands  are  found  some  grains  of  gold. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Liltle  Bttcharia,  or  Chinese  Turkestan. 
The  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert,  although  of  vast  extent, 
and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  has  remained  to  the  moderns  almost 
utterly  unknown.  The  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  Goez,  the  only  Europeans  who  are 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afford  only  a  few  scattered 
notices,  which  can  be  combined  into  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appellation  of 
Tangut  appears  to  have  been  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to  this 
region,  which  has  also  been  called  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According  to 
the  report,  however,  of  our  late  Persian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the  native 
princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  This  king- 
dom, in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  the  east  of  tlio  great  chain  of  tlio  Boloor. 
It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rival- 
ling the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  descPti'liniT 
from  the  high  border  chain  ;  the  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  cf 
grain,  and  the  fruits  are  peculiarly  excellent.     It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  the 
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general  desolation  of  Tartary.  At  present,  Cashgar  appears  to  be  flourishing  under  the 
Chinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yarkand,  both  Mahometan  countries,  the  magijtrates  of  tiiat 
profession  administer  justice,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  affairs,  while  'he  Cliinese  military 
officers  called  amdana  collect  the  revenue,  and  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very  rigid  at  this  frontier  as  at  all  the  otiiors. 
The  boundary  line  is  guarded  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  at  which  every  package  brougiit 
by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ;  and  permission  is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Cashgar 
and  Yarkand,  where  duties  of  no  very  oppressive  amount  are  exacted. 

Cashgar  is  described  as  a  handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government,  and,  though 
not  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  river 
from  the  west  passes  by  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbouriiood  affords  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  larger  and 
still  liandsomer  city.  Thougii  destroyed  by  Abubeker,  the  grandson  of  Titnur,  it  speudily 
regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  now  contains  SO.tKM)  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  indeed, 
seems  to  ensure  its  continuance  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  the  grand  medium 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  tiie  west,  tiie  north  and  tlie  south,  of  tliat  great 
continent.  Yarkand,  accordingly,  is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  numerous 
caravanserais  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  lengtli  of 
the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  wlio  sit 
on  benches  in  front.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  colleges.  The 
country  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered  gardens 
and  tiie  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraserand  other  writers  as  situated 
in  Little  Bucharia :  Khoten,  AkK)u,  Koutche,  Eelah,  Turfiin,  Karachar,  Blchi,  Karia,  Guama, 
Kargalie,  Ycngu,  and  Ilissar.  Khoten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  travels  as  an 
independent  kingdom  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  the 
ordinary  products,  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  marble  and  jasper,  beautifully  variegated 
witli  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  objects,  which  aflbrd  a  material  of  profitable  exchange  with 
China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vino 
and  the  silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  tlie  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning  of 
Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Khoten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest.  At  present,  under  Chinese  sway,  botli 
religions  are  equally  tolerated.  Aksou  is  also  described  by  Eraser  as  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  district  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  different  directions. 
Eelah  was  the  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  pi  tple  were  the  rulers  of  central  Tartary ;  it  is 
perhaps  the  Cialis  of  Goez,  described  by  him  as  a  small  but  well  fortified  city,  considerably 
to  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  still  in  dependence  upon  it.  Burnes  assigns  it  75,000  inhabit- 
ants. Turfan  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a  large  and  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  consider- 
able country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Cashgar.  No  recent  mention  is 
made  of  Peym,  or  Poym,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  ought  to  be  within  the  above 
limits.  Farther  to  the  east,  that  traveller  has  described  the  country  of  Lop,  in  wiiich  was 
a  great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  found  its  termination.  Tlie  city  of  Lop  formed 
then  a  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  cross- 
ing the  Great  Desert  on  their  way  to  China.  Beyond  it,  and  close  on  the  Chintsc  frontier, 
is  Khamil,  called  Hami  in  the  Chinese  maps,  represented  as  a  peculiarly  fine  country,  in- 
habited by  a  learned  and  polislied  people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous 
habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  whidi  has  been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its 
dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  liama.  Peculiar  super- 
stitions, the  remains,  probably,  of  an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tar- 
tary. The  dead  are  often  eml  Imed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  years  till  the  astrologfr 
has  determined  the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  are  lodged  along 
with  them  in  the  tomb  painted  representations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  other 
objects,  wliich  it  is  imagined  may  be  useful  to  them  in  the  other  world ;  a  remnant,  pro- 
bably, of  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes  who  bury  tiiese  objects  them- 
selves along  with  their  chiefs. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Turhcstan  or  Independent  Tartary. 

Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  groat  boundary  chain  of  the  Beloor,  reaches 
westward  to  the  ('aspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  north  by 
Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokan,  both 
fertile  and  populous  when  compared  with  the  wastes  by  which  thoy  are  surrounded;  both 
femed  and  ancient  seats  of  empire.  They  are  situated  iqion,  and  derive  their  fertility  from, 
tlie  two  great  central  rivers;  one  from  the  Oxns,  Gihon,  or  Anioor,  the  other  from  the 
Jaxartes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr.  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  also  an  important  power, 
occupying  the  lower  Gihon,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs. 

Bukhara  forp>s  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  nortlicrn  bank  of  liie 
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Oxus,  at  about  the  middle  of  that  north-wes  orly  cjurse  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral. 
The  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  however,  are  on  the  river  Zurufshan,  or  Kohiik. 
The  population,  by  tlie  last  Russian  embassy,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great 
proportion  consists  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.*  The 
bulk  of  these,  over  all  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cabul,  consist  of  a  race 
called  Taujiks,  apparently  descended  from  an  original  native  people  reduced  to  subjection 
by  tiie  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway  ;  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  The  military  force  of 
tiie  kingdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4,000  infantry,  besides  about  .'jO.OOO  militia.  The 
present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince,  has  wrested  Balkh  fiom  the  chief  of  Koondooz ;  but  the 
only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefly 
over  the  vast  plains  of  Khorasan.  On  these  occasions,  the  party  often  ride  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  without  intermission,  till  they  have  reached  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  object  of 
attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  the  night,  and  watch  the  moment  in  the  morning  when  the 
gates  are  opened  and  the  inhabitants  come  out.  The  invaders  then  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  kill  all  that  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery.  Sucii  proceedings,  indeed,  arise 
rather  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  than  from  any  peculiar  impulse  from  the 
sovereign,  in  whose  eyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  tiie  consideration,  that  the  Per- 
sians are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefore,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox  Sunites,  are  justly 
devoted  to  bondage.  The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation 
is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  whicli 
enclose  Bokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each 
accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  frozen,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  desolate 
character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither  provisions  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several 
successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other 
European  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  tur(|uoises. 

According  to  Mr.  Eiphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara  contains 
70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.  Burnes  estimates  the  population  at  150,000.  As  usual  in 
Asiatic  cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ;  but  there  is  a  number  of 
mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a  great  seat 
of  Mahometan  learning,  such  as  it  is,  and  government  is  a  liberal  encourager  of  it.  The 
city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  300  students.  To  every 
niadresse  there  is  a  lecturer ;  and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  tlie  rent  of  lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal 
and  charity. 

Farther  up  the  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand.  Its 
walls  still  enclose  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles :  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Alurad  Bey,  however,  one  of  the  princes,  having  fixed  his  residence  there,  has  of  late  done  , 
something  for  its  revival.  Here  is  still  found  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  with  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watched  by 
a  few  attendants,  who  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  Delhi ;  but,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tue  mountains,  forms  part  of  the  vast 
plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs,  it  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  Independent  Tartary.  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  this  country 
has,  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  tlie  East.  It  has  been, 
in  a  manner,  the  link  connecting  together  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  worlds  of  Asia;  the 
main  point  of  union  between  them.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdoui 
of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fiiU  retain- 
ed  some  marked  traces  of  civilization.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  when  a  commercial  route 
had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  grand  rendezvous,  before 
entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  the  dreadful  sway  of  the 
Mongol  warriors,  whose  southward  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the  Bactrian  territory,  that 
unfortunate  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  It  is  subject  at  present  to 
the  king  of  Bokiiara.  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  un- 
rivalled antiquity,  wliich  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Only  one  corner  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  enclose  is  now  inhabited, 
and,  according  to  Burnes,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  960  villages.  This  fertility  is  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numerous  waters  which 

^rBiiriipscetiinateii  the  pcpulatiun  of  Bokhara,  in  which  he  iuchides  Balkh,  at  t,UU(l,00<]souI»,— A.m.  Ed.I 
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ileciceml  from  flia  *«((l(fm  sido  of  the  Pnropatnisan  mountains;  a  single  canal  derived  from 
v;hicl»  ia  mill  U>  yi»*t(l  n  i/t^\enm  of  WHMM.  sterling.  As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  tiie 
country  in  iUe  mtflU  declines  into  those  sterile  and  naked  plains  wiiich  compose  tiic  greater 
jMrt  of  'I'uftiiry, 

Tha  (rfloH  |)nHVf*»<H  Ihs  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  partake  of  the  rudest  character  of  Tartury, 
and  are  0CPii)|iM(l  (ttily  l»y  Imtids  of  wandering  Turkmans.  The  waters  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  fertilisH  fhe  liidudom  of  Kokan  and  Ferganah,  similar  in  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment U)  ihMmfti,  Oiner  Khan,  a  Mahometan  prince,  cultivates  peace,  and  is  mild  and 
bonotipHiit  in  liM  inleciml  (ifhninistration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of  modern  origin,  and  recent- 
ly niiule  the  (<(j)>ilHl,  Uiis  risen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  with  300 
mosipies,  It  \\tit4  ill  It  iViiltllil  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kojan,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal, thoiigh  dei'syedi  is  still  more  th:  i  half  the  size  of  Kokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Juxartea 
is  desnfihod  i\ti  fi-iily  delijflifful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in 
this  |MjFt  (iC  'I'liff/ify,  Tflschkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated,  in 
HiimJKildt'M  mmniy,  to  emitain  100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a 
iiirge  and  i\np  ojly,  (l»<.e(*fi|jpd  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capital  of  Ferganah.  On  the  fron- 
tier towBrd'i  the  Kifjfliises  is  Ush,  a  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  lottlftiMlilluf  friim  CrtVing  habits  a  great  proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  wiio  are  now 
poiicauhly  wiftled  found  tliem. 

Khivti  (hriiw  rtill  Ntlother  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and 
still  nuiiBideml(l»<,  It  Is  sifiiated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert 
from  that  of  llfdlliitfn,  1*|iig  country  was  the  first  in  Tartary  that  was  converted  by  the 
sword  to  the  lliltli  ol'  Mnliometi  wliich,  about  710,  the  conquering  Catifah  preached  in  the 
moiM|i|e  of  Klwrisint,  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of  the  kin'^'dom,  of  which 
Urgunge  wm  tlift  CNpitH).  (IS  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Aaiii,  hut  wllitdl  WHU  sliuveftod  by  the  arms  of  Zingia  Khan.  After  being  destroyed  by 
No/lir  NIikIi,  if  wns  i-elMiilt  and  made  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  cultivated  part 
of  which  eifteiid-*  km  timn  2(M)  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  (he  ( imta,  'i  iie  canals  derived  from  that  river  are  the  chief  means  by  which  cul- 
tivation U  |)f()di|i<(<(|,  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  of  those  ini- 
inonse  desHflci  wllitill)  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civili.sed  world ;  from  Persia,  from 
Candalmri  iilifl  (Wtin  IJ«*klittrn.  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a 
few  npnU  iiltiifdjiiitf  WHtef  and  pasturage.  That  there  exists,  however,  in  their  recesses  a 
groiitof  min\it*f  ol  tlipse  oases  than  tlie  routes  across  tiicm  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond 
a  dciiibt  by  the  iiiMltitlules  whom  they  pour  forth  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  The 
IKjpulatioii  of  {||H  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,000  families,  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  t\um\,  llio  fesl  wandering,  pastoral,  and  predatory.  These  last  roam  usually 
through  thxif  (hif:f<Hs  in  a  state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  yet  are  ever 
reaily  to  j'mi  miy  isttindord,  citiior  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chief;*, 
under  wliM'l)  lliey  iimy  promise  themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on 
a  great  Bcole  jn-Vsoiils  itself,  they  are  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  par- 
ticularly Kliofrtfi/in)  Uv  tilundering  e>  |)editions,  in  which  they  not  only  carry  off  every  thing 
valuable,  hut  fiie  InlKtrntants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  tlieir  im- 
mense de?ierM, 

The  tiet(hi(|  iiili«fii(rtfi(s  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared 
either  witjl  (lie  I'ef.ajrtiis  or  with  the  Tartars.  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  exce;<ses,  foreign 
in  generiil  (o  nfientlil  Imhits,  and  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  are  in  consequence  corpulent 
and  ovefgrowil,  'riieic  situation  enables  them  to  carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  that  of 
flokhain,  (liooi/li  on  H  pmnlier  scale.  One  branch  they  have  extended  much  farther,  that 
of  slaveci,  if  (|-(olo  it  end  be  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortunate  victims 
wiioii)  (liny  liiivo  oldttiiind  by  violence.  Mr.  Fraser  hoard  it  estimated  that  there  were  in 
t^hivery,  tliroiigliont  Khiva  ond  Dokhr.2..  from  150,000  to  200,000  Persians,  and  15,000 

Hussjiilis^ 

The  ni(y  of  Kliivn  is  situated  al)ou(  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  contains 
about  fMKIO  (i(iiijli(<?i,  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment  than  a 
regiilrtf  (/(Wit,  l'!ven  the  palace  of  the  Khan  is  only  a  large  wooden  tent  plastered  with 
chiy,  liffiMiiye,  the  Kiicleiit  capital,  is  almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situation  on  the  Oxus 
still  presefvcfi  (o  it  tt  little  trade.  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  the  revolutions  of 
Asia,  hiiij  e»f  jiet-ieiicfid  an  equal  decay. 

fOelweeii  ('/ilinj  nnd  Hoklmra,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  state  of  Koondoor,, 
ruled  hy  iin  \>/,\it<k  chief  or  Alerr,  wlio  has  established  his  power  over  all  the  neighbouring 
distrii'tai  ho  liidds  KIkhiIoohi,  Ilelljuk,  Ohoree,  Inderab,  Talighan,  and  Tluzrut-Imam,  and  is 
master  ol'  Iho  Vlillev  of'  the  iipj)pr  Oxus,  and  its  tributaries.  He  has  reduced  Badakshan, 
and  sevefHJ  m|'  (hn  ||j||  districts  north  of  the  Oxus,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Balkh— . 
Moornd  lletf,  (ho  Mwt  of  KiKmUwz,  has  a  force  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders  himself  for- 
inifliihle  (/» jiii^  lit'lijlilioufs  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The  town  of  Koondooz 
is  hitiwteil  in  «  nwtphy  valley,  proverbial  for  its  unhealthy  climate,  and  is  visited  by  tlic 
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Meer  only  in  winter ;  it  was  once  a  large  town,  hut  tlie  population  does  not  now  exceed 
15()0  souls.  Khuoluoin,  or  Tasli  Koorghan,  is  apfreeably  situated  in  a  fine  district,  and  con- 
tains about  10,(K)0  iniiabitante. — Am.  Ed.] 

Tiio  long  mountain  valley  of  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a  liigh 
branch  throvyn  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Pamere,  remains  to  be  described.  At  the 
loftiest  meeting  point  of  these  two  chains,  in  a  glacier  called  Pooshtce  Khur,  the  Oxus  rises, 
and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badakshan,  collects  from  its  mountains  a  mass  of  waters, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  its  way  through  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  Badakshan  is  cele- 
brated over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ;  but,  above  all, 
rubies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Beloor,  near  the  Oxus.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  they  are  no  longer  worked ;  but 
this,  according  to  Burncs,  is  a  mistake.  Badakshan  is  de|>endcnt  on  the  Meer  of  Koondooz. 
The  capital  is  Fyzabad,  on  the  Coacha,  a  mountainous  tributary  to  the  Oxus. 

Contiguous  to  Badakshan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the 
king  of  which  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit ; 
probably  on  very  slender  testimony.  West  of  this  is  Shoghnan,  which  anciently  conveyed 
to  the  whole  of  this  mountain  tract  the  name  of  Sogdiana. 

In  order  to  complete  tiie  picture  of  Tartary,  we  must  take  a  view  of  that  northern  region, 
bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirghises. 
Tliis  remarkable  race  does  not  figure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Asia.  They  appear  then  to 
liave  chiefly  occupied  the  pastoral  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upper  Yenisei.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a  force  wliich  undisciplined  ,'arriors  could  not  resist, 
the  Kirghises,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  submitti.  r.  They  retired  over  the 
mountains  into  the  wide  uncultivated  plains  or  steppes  which  exi.,nd  to  the  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  east  of  the  Aral.  They  are  diviaed  into  three  branches  or  hordes,  called 
the  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cashgar  and  Kokan,  and  many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
those  more  improved  districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  charkcter.  Only  some  of  the 
high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  are  called  wild  or  mountain  Kirghises, 
nnd  entirely  merit  the  name.  The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  extending  from  the  Aral  to  tlie  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and 
pastoral  character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  conciliation  and  defence, 
to  prevent  them  from  making  extensive  depredations  in  its  territory.  In  the  former  view,  it 
grants  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and 
20  camels ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and  it  mahitains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole 
line  from  the  Ural  to  tiie  Irtysch.  This  does  not  preserve  the  frontier  from  occasional  in- 
roads ;  still  less  does  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  by  this  route 
an  intercourse  with  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  which  can  ensure  their  safety  only  by 
tlie  humiliating  expedient  of  a  tribute,  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  eoch  camel. 

In  their  social  and  political  capacity,  the  Kirghises  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence 
than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to 
appoint  a  nominal  khan ;  but  he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by 
wealth  or  personal  qualities.  The  main  authority  rests  with  the  little  khans  who  are  at  the 
head  of  each  clan,  and  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  constitutes  a  sort  of  democratic 
assembly,  by  whom  the  great  aflairs  of  the  nation  are  determined.  Yet  the  slowness  and 
indecision  incident  to  such  a  body  renders  it  less  formidable  in  war  than  those  which  are 
commanded  by  warlike  and  absolute  chicft.  The  private  life  of  the  Kirghises  is  directed 
by  tlie  maxims  of  Mahometan  law,  of  which  they  are  strict  but  not  learned  observers.  Under 
ils  sanction  the  chiefs  observe  polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  purchase  or  robbery  can 
enable  them,  and  a  separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  The  wealth  of  the  Kirghises  con- 
sists in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep  (which  aflbrd  very  delicate  fbod),  and  a  few 
camels.  In  these  respects  tiieir  possessions  are  said  to  be  often  very  considerable.  Their 
tents  of  felt  are  both  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  Calmucks,  and  one  of  them  will 
often  accommodate  twenty  persons.  It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contribution 
that  they  have  obtained  foreign  luxuries ;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits  have 
begun  to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  telt. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

RUSSIA  ON  TIIE  CASPIAN. 

The  Urals  form  the  western  boundary  of  that  main  body  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  is  de- 
nominated Siberia.  Between  them,  however,  and  the  confines  of  Europe  on  the  west,  Per- 
sia Olid  Turkey  on  the  south,  intervenes  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkable 
rliaracter,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  rude  manner  exercised,  by  Russia.     It 
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noniiists  of  two  portions,  wliich,  though  considerably  difl'cring  in  aspect,  circumstances  oblige 
us  here  to  combine. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

In  this  territory  the  most  prominent  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  the  largest 
inland  sea  in  the  world.  Its  greatest  dimension  reaches  almost  due  nortli  and  south,  and  in 
this  direction  its  extent  appears  to  be  upwards  of  600  miles.  It  has  an  extreme  breadth  of 
300 ;  but  this  occurs  only  in  the  great  bay  or  projection  at  its  north-east  extremity :  every- 
where else  the  breadth  varies  from  00  to  1*20  miles.  This  mighty  inland  expanse  is  Rupplicd 
on  the  north  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  a  course  of  2000  miles,  the  whole  of 
European  and  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pours  in  the  united  waters  of  those  vast  regions.  On 
the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  from  the  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat ;  the 
Kouma,  the  Terek,  the  Aras,  the  Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others,  reach  a  certain  magnitude ; 
but  in  general  these  rivers  are  too  near  their  source  to  attain  any  great  expansion,  and  they 
arrive  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mountain  torrents,  descending  from  the  long  range  of  snowy 
heights.  On  the  south,  the  streams  descending  from  the  Elburz,  are  of  moderate  length, 
but  copious  and  rapid.  On  the  east  the  Attruck  enters  the  Caspian ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
IKjrtion  of  tliia  border  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  from  which  the  Caspian  Sea  does 
not  derive  any  accession  to  its  magnitude.  Considering  the  large  sources  wliich  supply  this 
irreat  interior  sea,  many  inquirers  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  how  they  can  be  disposed  of. 
ilonce  has  arisen  the  theory  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  by  which  its  superfluous  waters  are 
conveyed  eitlier  to  the  Black  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf  As,  however,  the  facts  on  which  this 
theory  rests  seem  derived  from  the  most  superficial  observation,  so  the  difliculty  which  gave 
rise  to  it  appears  more  imaginary  than  real.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  so  immense  may 
satisfactorily  account  for  tlie  waters  received  from  all  these  rivers,  of  which  only  one  is  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Its  surface  is  supposed  to  have  become  lower  within  the  last  200  years, 
and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  about  300  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea.* 

Tlie  waters  of  the  Caspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  of  the  great  rivers,  are  as  salt 
ns  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a  bitter  taste,  arising  from  a  portion  of  Glauber 
salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  naphtha  which  is  foimd  on  its 
shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  gales  which  descend  from  the  high  clitts 
of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  There 
arc  no  good  harbours  from  Astrachan  to  Derbend.  A  cluster  of  considerable  islands  occurs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  a  number  of  small  ones  extend  along  the 
north  shore,  but  none  of  much  importance,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An  im- 
mense quantity  of  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  is  taken  in  the  northern  part. 

Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent 
Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans.  The  western  and  northern  only  are  proper 
to  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate.  Between  the  former  and  the  Black  Hca  extends  a 
wide  region  entirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  the  ancients  iipplicd  the  name 
of  Caucasus.  In  height,  in  ruggcdness,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  a.<!pect.s  though  not  un- 
rivalled, they  are  surpassed  by  few  in  Asio,  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  range  of  higli 
land  may  be  stated,  generally,  at  about  400  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south,  and  300  from 
east  to  west.  Its  greatest  breadth  and  elevation  appear  to  take  place  in  the  northern  border 
of  Georgia,  where  the  Elburz  rears  its  gigantic  summit.  M.  Kupfcr,  lately  sent  by  the 
Russian  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Diebitsch,  to  measure  its  altitude,  deter- 
mined it  to  be  about  10,5(K)  English  feet,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Biuuc. 
He  was  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit.  The  boundary  of  perpetual 
snow  is  about  11,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any  other  chain,  except  the 
Ilimalayah.  "This  central  chain  of  Caucasus,"  says  M.  Kupfer,  "is  entirely  formed  of 
porphyry.  Imagine  a  plateau,  8000  or  1(),(K)0  feet  high,  extending  from  east  to  west,  rent 
m  every  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  ridge  of  rugged 
and  picturesque  rocks,  whose  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  figure  about  the 
middle  of  this  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  cone  which  might  bo  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  snow,  did  not  the  nuked  rock, 
which  it  covers,  occasionally  appear:  this  is  Elhurz,  whose  height  surpasses,  by  3000  or 
4000  feet,  that  of  all  the  surrounding  mountajpH."  The  Caucasian  territory  formed,  for  a 
century,  the  debateable  ground  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Persia ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  it,  after  having  been  an  undisputed,  though  somewhat  turbulent,  appendage  to  the 
latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mountainous  districts,  yielded  to  the  powerful  arms  of  the 
European  invader. 

The  tract  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  nortli  of  the  Caspian,  enclosed  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  is  of  a  different  character.  The  immediate  shores,  composed  of  the 
ili!ltas  of  the  rivers  Volga  and  Urul,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astrachan,  are  flat  and 

•  8eo  note  on  page  436. 
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RUSSIA. 
1.  Atexandrovsk 

3.  Oriiitkuv 

X  Kermontchik 

4.  Kuudriuui- 

chevsk 

5.  Nattavsk 

f{.  Tchurnoilar 

7.  Hcilui 

8.  Baksaeva 
ft.  Ij<!b«<levu 

lU.  (lOiiricv 
II.  Kupiiibkoi 
1'^.  Tchiptchinnk 
IX  niulouiui  KuBio 

14.  Kruk  Ainan 

15.  Duurntivsk 
10.  Bachmntcli- 

chaui 
17.  Aatrachan 
IH.  Kotiinsrhal/k 
I'J.  NewTcherk.iak 
2().  TngGnrop 
Ql.  Mnrioptil 
*^-2.  Potruvak 
S:i.  VoJinn 

34.  pDiroialoi 
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marshy.  Farther  north,  the  provinces  of  Oufii  and  Orenburg  rise  insennibly  into  a  moun- 
tainous elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  character  which 
distinguishes  Catharinenberg  and  the  other  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SiniaECTB.  I.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany. 

The  Geology  and  Botany  of  this  region  have  no  features  distinguishing  it  from  those  ports 
of  Tartary  and  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 

SunsECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  55oological  tribes,  which  appear  to  have  hud  their  origin  from  the  towering  elevations 
of  Caucasus,  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  more 
need  be  said  on  their  general  nature.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  around  this  lolty 
chain  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  those  quadrupeds  whose  geographic  range  has  been 
assigned  to  Europe ;  and  representations  of  others,  whom  nature  has  given  to  western  and 
southern  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa.  But  the  Fauna  of  these  interesting  regions  is  so 
deplorably  defective,  that  much  remains  to  bo  investigated  before  this  theory  can  be  received 
with  confidence. 
The  Quadrupeds  mentioned  by  travellers  as  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are  the  Ca- 
racal Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goats,  Bears,  several  Antelopes, 
and  a  species  of  small  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race.  The  true  Bison, 
BO  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  sheltered  in  these  wild  recesses ; 
and  the  Ovis  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic  Sheep,  extends  from  Central 
Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of  these  mountains  is  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  that  of  Europe,  to  which  it  appears  superior  botli  in 
strength  and  agility ;  there  is  also  another  species  (C  JEgagus 
Pallas)  differing  from  both  the  former  in  its  horns ;  and  more  closely 
resembling  our  domestic  goat. 

On  the  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  found  that  rare  British 
bird,  the  Charadrius  himanlopus,  or  the  long-legged  Plover  {fig. 
674.),  together  with  most  of  the  aquatic  species  known  in  Europe ; 
nor  can  we  point  out  a  more  interesting  subject  for  philosophic  in- 
quiry, than  the  affinities  which  these  countries  appear  to  exhibit 
between  the  animals  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  olways  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  con- 
nected form.  The  Greeks  viewed  them  only  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  considered 
the  cliffs  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mieotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  boundaries 
of  nature.  The  poets  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  tliese  awful 
rocks.  The  expedition  undertaken  to  this  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  con- 
sidered as  exalting  almost  to  the  rank  of  demigods  the  daring  mortals  by  whom  it  was 
achieved.  Afterwards  the  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis  became  better  known,  and 
were  even  noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  nigged  and  inaccessible  tracts  served 
occasionally  as  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  conquer- 
ors from  an  attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  races 
whose  habits  and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etymologists  have  even 
conceived  themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which, 
under  varied  forms,  has  spread  from  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  rugged  seats  of  the  Caucasus  afforded  shelter  to  tliese  ancient  races,  than 
that  they  were  the  source  whence  population  and  language  originated. 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  hos  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  subsequently  as 
the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising  power  of  the  czar.  Russia, 
after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  the 
level  tracts  between  it  and  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to 
own  a  certain  homage ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully 
compensated  by  the  frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  wliich  the  Russians  with  diffi- 
culty guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  torder.  Georgia,  and  still  more  Cir- 
cassia,  has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forms  of  its 
females ;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  have  been  in  great  request  as  domestic 
slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.    In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  offspring  of  those  slaves. 
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kept  up  by  continual  accessions,  long  maintained,  under  the  appellation  of  Mamelukes,  a 
sway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkisii  masters. 

Turkey  possessed,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to 
foment  insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  obliged  by 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  porta  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districts  of  Guriel 
and  Akalzike,  she  may  be  considered  aa  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian 
territory. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography, 
It  has  already  been  observed,  tiiat  nearly  the  wholo  of  this  territory  owns  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  That  power,  to  the  extent  ot  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  render  this,  in  its  full  extent,  impossible.  Over  a  dominion  extending  amid  inac- 
cessible cliffs,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds, 
the  most  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  economy,  whicii  proceeds  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  of  Russia.  The  same  proud  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
for  the  distinctions  of  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  pertbrm  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  serfs,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  arc,  sold  for  the  profft  of  their 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Astraclmn 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  be  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  homage,  could  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
transmit  such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  around  the  Caspian,  Russia  holds  full  military  occu- 
pation of  the  leading  positions;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  liberty,  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been  formed,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  otlier  parts  both 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The 
Caucasian  region  presents  to  the  scientific  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  are 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  are  more- 
over liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Tlieir  supply  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  of  their 
people  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk 
from  the  low  southern  districts ;  some  skins  and  furs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  from 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  as  a  seat  of  commerce.  Two  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by 
the  English,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a  factory 
there,  and  open  thence  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  leading  object  was 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  all  its  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and  difiicult  line  by 
the  north  of  Persia,  and  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  now  be  more  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  channel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  Euphrates,  to  Aleppo.  The  secondary  object,  of  exchanging  the 
raw  silk  and  precious  stones  of  Persia  for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  war 
which  distracted  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
carriage  across  Russia,  with  the  jealous  caprice  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  such  an  intercourse.  Astra- 
chan, therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandoned,  and  has  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  trade 
which  can  belong  to  the  vast  and  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  it  on  every  side.  The 
Volga,  indeed,  after  traversing  all  European  Russia,  and  receiving  many  great  tributaries, 
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muit  biinff  down  article!  of  aome  maprnitude, — timbor,  flax,  iron,  copper ;  but  thoio  And  not 
in  the  round  of  the  CaHpinn  cither  any  adequate  demand,  or  any  mcanH  of  obtaininir  copious 
roturnM.  One  of  the  chief  RourccM  ot  wealth  consistH  in  the  immense  <|iiniitity  offish  which 
bfith  the  sea  and  its  tributary  rivers  supply.  The  Hturgoon  ix  particularly  excellent,  and 
from  it  is  manufactured  the  caviare,  which  is  considered  u  delicacy  over  all  Europe.  To  the 
north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg,  as  already  observed,  contain  mines  of  considt^rablo 
value,  the  manafronicnt  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  general  board  ot  Catharinenberg,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Urals. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 
As  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  have  ever  been  little  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  social  existence  of  their  inhabitants,  modified  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreign  communi- 
cation, pr  Clients  many  picturesque  and  varied  aspects.  Intlced,  there  in,  perhaps,  no  {mrt  of 
the  earth,  in  which  rude  and  barbarous  life  appears  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  As 
these  arc,  however,  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  as  society  is  split  into  a  multitude  of 
small  Irilms,  the  subject  ramiiios  into  a  variety  of  details,  which  will  lt»!  better  given  under 
the  IiK;al  division.  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Muhometan  failh, 
though  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mechanicnl  routine  which  that 
religion  prescribes.  Searcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves,  or  have  imbibed  from 
the  Russians,  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to 
habits  of  plunder, — that  national  plunder,  on  a  great  scale,  which  is  considered  rather  a  boast 
than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally  familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
more  opulent  natiuni. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  CJeoifraphy. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus, 
which  present  the  grandest  natural  features,  as  well  os  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  forms 
of  soeioty.  The  Kuban  and  the  Terek  are  considered  its  northern  boundary.  Within  this 
river-line  the  country  presents  a  continuation  of  those  vast  pastoral  steppes  which  compose 
southern  Russia.  In  oppronrhing  them,  however,  ihe  traveller  descries  the  mighty  precipices 
of  Caucasus  rising  before  liiin.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clod  in  perpetual  snow;  beneath  is 
the  blitck  region  of  rocks  nnil  precipices;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  number  of 
well-watered  valleys,  forming  fine  (mstoral  districts;  and,  though  not  capable  of  high 
culture,  yielding  plentifully  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet.  In  these  mountain 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their  physical 
qualities.  The  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  ond  atliletic.  But  it  is  the  fine  form 
und  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians,  which  form  so  wide  a  theme  of  Eastern 
imnegyric,  In  these  high  valleys,  with  n  northern  exjKwure,  they  do  not  suffer  that  intense 
lieat  of  the  sun,  which  prtxiuces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.  The  daughters  of  all 
above  the  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  opi)ressivo  or  degrading  labour,  and  merely 
occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw.  Their  beauty  seems 
also  to  be  the  result  of  a  cnreful  study  of  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  or 
preserve  female  charms.  The  face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun ;  they  are  fed  moderately 
on  milk  and  pastry;  their  feet  are  protected  from  injury  by  a  species  of  wooden  shoe;  and 
their  hands  by  the  U8(!  of  gloves.  Some  even  make  use  of  paint,  but  this  is  considered 
discreditable.  The  value  set  upon  their  virtue  is  marked  by  the  barbarous  precaution  of  a 
broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  at  on  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  which  the  husband 
cuts  through  at  marriage. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  arc  observed  in  rircassia  with  all  the  strictness  of 
highland  pride.  Under  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  iizdens,  or  nobles,  who  attend  him 
in  war  or  foray,  but  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their  own  immediate  vassils. 
They  are  of  two  kinds, — bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who 
attend  him  to  the  field;  which  last  have  often  been  raised,  on  this  condition,  firom  the  inferior 
rank.  The  arrangements  for  marrioge  and  education  are  of  a  most  peculiar  chnr.noter, 
fiiunded  on  a  sort  of  Spiirtiin  npnthy,  which  tramples  upon  every  tender  and  domes!  m^  tie. 
Until  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  husband  and  wife  live  entirely  separate,  and  never 
see  each  other,  unless  by  stealth;  the  husband  ronsiders  it  an  insult  if  the  wife  be  even 
named  in  his  presence.  The  child,  when  b<irn,  is  never  reared  in  the  house,  or  under  the 
eye  of  his  parents.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  some  tViendly  nobleman  receives  him,  and 
undertakes  the  sole  task  of  educating  and  rearing  him.  Under  him  the  sons  are  trained  in 
all  manly  exercises,  and  the  females  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  former  is 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  latter  I'l  receive  a  husband,  which  this  foster  father  is  hound 
to  provide.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  tliey  are  allowed  to  see  their  parents,  to  whom  they 
have  before  remained  strangers.  This  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dongersof 
effetninnte  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  be  hero  inconsistent  with  that  nurture,  for  which 
full  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 

The  noble  Cirea.ssians  lead  that  sort  of  liti;  which  is  usupl  with  independent  chiefs  on  their 
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own  catatoR,  and  surrounded  by  their  vassalH;  n  round  of  war  and  fenstinflr,  of  huntinff  and 
jollity.  FtHpecittl  pri<lo  and  care  are  niaiiif<<HtiMl  res[)ectin((  their  liorHos,  whose  imrentage 
they  consider  almost  oeiially  important  with  their  own.  At  the  birth  of  Ihu  foal,  a  black 
mark,  indicatiu);  its  pedij{reo,  is  burnt  upon  the  tliitfh,  which  oannnt  bo  efTucod  or  altered 
luiiler  |min  of  death.  As  these  noble  animals  are  wanted  lx)th  tor  ornament  and  use,  they 
HULst  unite  the  qualities  of  beauty,  strengtii,  and  fleetness.  On  the  armour,  also,  no  i  .««t  is 
spared.  The  modern  musket  and  pistol  are  combined  with  those  of  a  former  age ;  and  a 
coat  of  mail,  often  proof  against  pistol-shot;  a  helmet  of  polished  steel;  a  bow  and  (piiver. 
As  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  the  cose  of  uzdens,  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  their  value  amounts  often  to  IMKH)  roubles.  Ucsides  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  are  employed  in  ontbrcing  tho  rijrht 
of  private  revenge,  which,  as  in  all  barbarous  societies,  where  no  other  mode  of  redfens 
exists,  is  confided  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person,  or  that  of  his  friends.  With  thene 
habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hosoitality.  When  a  stran^rer 
has  been  once  admitted  to  draw  a  mouthful  of  milk  from  the  breast  of  the  mother  of  lliii 
family,  he  is  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  and  considered  ns  one  of  its  members. 

Tho  only  estimate  of  the  population  of  Circassia,  which  wo  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  tho  number  of  uzdens  at  1500,  and  their  fighting  vassals  at  10,(HM>, 
'I'liis  number  would  seem  to  be  under  the  truth,  unless  it  were  restricted  to  the  great 
Kabirdi,  who  form  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civilisation. 
'J'he  serfs,  or  labouring  part  of  tho  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  tho 
two  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  and  enclose,  Ciroassia ;  yet  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of  which  its  bands  arc  com- 
posed,  have  set  at  defiance  every  eflbrt  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  regular  subjection.  Tho 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  able,  and  that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own 
confines  from  inroad  by  a  chain  of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  chiefly  erected  along  tho 
Terek  and  Kuban,  two  considerable  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  loftiest  heights  of  Cau- 
casus, flow  for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east,  till  it  falls  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  the  Terek,  is  the 
centre  of  this  line  of  defence;  a  town  of  3000  people,  with  a  strong  garrison.  Georgievsk, 
on  the  Kounitt,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near  tho  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi- 
Kaukas,  "the  ruler  of  Caucasus,"  situated  amid  the  loftiest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the 
fiercest  tribes  by  whom  they  are  tenanted.  Though  defended  only  by  palisades  and  a  wall 
of  earth,  it  is  sufldcicnt  to  repel  their  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierce  mountaineers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  un- 
dertaken without  an  escort  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cossacks.  Formerly  a  great  part  of 
this  rood  lay  along  steeps  co  rugged  that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a  traveller  to  pass  on 
foot  between  the  river  and  tho  cliffs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  projections 
along  their  perpendi«ular  sides,  crossing,  too,  many  imperfect  bridges,  that  were  often  swept 
away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream.  But  the  Russian  government  lately  caused  to  be  con- 
structed, from  the  fort  of  Dariel  to  that  of  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  secure  road,  51  versts  long,  with 
only  two  bridges ;  ond,  though  rocks  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,  ravines  filled,  and 
large  dikes  constructed,  this  great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 

The  baths  of  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Georgievsk,  at  the 
loot  of  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a  a\m.co 
of  about  twenty  mlK^s.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  acidu- 
lous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  described  by  M.  Godet  as  so  copious  as  to  discharge  about  a 
million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely  known  till  the  first  journey 
of  Pallas,  but  are  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  commo<li- 
ous  buildings  have  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  individuals.  In  this  vicinity 
is  the  Scots  colony  of  Harass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  though  the  missionary  station 
established  there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

Tho  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  country,  presents  some  intercstini;; 
objects.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  Kisliar,  a  town  described  by  JVl. 
Godet,  in  1828,  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are 
Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1736,  and  carry  on  all  its 
trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try round  produces  40,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  500  pmts  each ;  but  it  is  of  indifferent 
quality,  an(l  three-fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity. 
[To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  mountainuu.s  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  its  long  coa.st  ])reseiit.s 
but  few  horbours.  Tarki  is  favourably  situated  on  the  sea,  but  the  principal  place  is  Der- 
bend,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  exhibiting  impot-ing 
militiiry  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk,  having,  according  to  Klaproth,  a  population  of  about 
4000  families.— Am.  En.] 

On  the  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus  extends  the  famous  and  once  pow- 
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erflil  kininloiii  of  (looriria.  Tim  world,  |M<rlinpN.  ilotiit  ixit  coiitniti  n  rn^ioii  tiioru  prol\ifi*^ly 
ffillud  IniiTi  with  ricliiiuHH  nrul  iMtaiity.  NiiiiilM'rt<'»<H  Hlroiiiim,  rtowiiij;  iVniii  tlio  cnitriil  uml 
lutlicMt  portii  of  tliii  clinin,  irri|i;iil<<  iiiiil  It-rtilixe  nil  its  burdorM,  On  tliu  Midcii  of  tlio  niniiii- 
taiiia  liuiiij^  iiiuKniliuoiit  titii'HtM  itt'  In'itIi,  iikIi,  clKwtiuil,  iMik,  nnd  pinii ;  mid  tliu  ifroiiiid  ih 
ciiverod  with  viiit'M  );riiwiii(r  wild  in  viutt  iiroliiHiun.  On  iln  8uceum4ivc  Htii|{i'H  itrii  riiimid  nil 
thn  variutioM  of  t'riiit  and  i;rain,  Uitli  of  tlii)  tcinpornto  nnd  tropical  cliinutoM,  The  wikhIh 
abound  with  i;airu! ;  find  tlio  inounliiiiiH  rontuin  in  tlinir  iHMom  iiiitu'M  ol  cunKidunililf  viiIih'. 
Tho  humiin  rauo  llouriHium  in  an  otjiml  (lt>)(r)>t>:  tliu  iiirii  nru  (Imtintfiiiriliod  t'nr  vijfDiir;  uml 
the  fpinaloi),  with  the  Ninu:lo  oxcrption  of  a  diirkur  coinploxion,  nro  im  fiinifil  for  ImmuiIv  um 
tlioMO  of  CircaBHiii.  All  tlicxn  lioiinticM  of  nuturt',  liowovor,  Imvo  Imjcu  ri'iidfrod  uniivuiliii); 
bv  tho  opnroiiaioiiH  of  a  feudiil  );uveriiint<iit,  and  hy  tlin  contiminl  vvnrH  which  hiivo  dcMoliitril 
beori^iii  tor  more  than  a  century.  The  noblcv,  who  had  roduccd  tho  pri'roi;ativo  of  tho  kin;' 
withili  very  narrow  liinitti,  pooHcnM  over  thoir  vaHwilM  tho  power  of  Mfu  nnd  death,  and  extract 
tVoiii  them  tho  wliolo  produce  of  their  Iniida  beyond  what  may  ntford  the  iiiont  Hcuiity  miiIh 
niHteiico.  Tho  iinfortunuto  huMliundniuu  in  inoruovi-r  oxixMcd  to  thn  contiminl  inroiul  of  tho 
l4!»g\mna  and  other  tribes  from  tho  iippur  hoiuhta  of  CaucaHux,  and  is  otlcn  obli)(cd  to  ploiif^h 
with  anna  in  hia  handti.  Iku/rffia,  which  had  Conn  protectc<l  by  its  situation  from  the  tide  of 
Tiirkixh  and  Tartar  invasion,  waH  uttnckud  two  centiiricH  a^o  by  tho  whole  !itren(;th  of  thn 
I'erHinii  empire;  and,  after  u  very  gallant  titrii)ri;le,  won  obli);ed  tu  yield.  The  Soiihiri  )>n- 
doavourcd  toconciliuto  their  new  tiubjectM,  and  (ieor|;inn  youth  wcro  even  eiiiployod  iih  the 
royal  (fuarda  of  Portiia.  Yet  tho  xpirit  of  indepciulonco  wan  not  Hubdiied ;  and  when  the 
|iowor  of  thoir  com|iiororH  was  nhakcn  by  tho  |;rowin(;  fortuno  of  RuHMia,  they  euiferly  Hoiif^ht 
U>  rc;fnin  their  freedom  by  an  nllianco  with  this  new  power.  Ho  far  iih  roluted  to  tho  down- 
fall of  Porsian  influence,  nil  their  hopoH  wore  fiiltilled ;  but  tho  iMitentnte  tlirouirh  whom 
thiH  triumph  had  been  achieved,  soon  proved  no  h'.»>i  umbitioiin.  The  hotih  of  tlii!  bravo  llo- 
raclius  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  (ieorKia  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  re^fular 
form  of  a  Hussian  province.  This  mit;ht  liuvo  proved  nn  ultimate  ((iknI  ;  and  tho  HusxiaiiH 
have  in  fact  mode  some  efforts  to  introduce  truni|uillity  and  induHtry ;  but  the  couHtaiit  wars 
in  which  thoy  have  been  cnfrnfrcd  with  Persia,  and  of  which  (leorfria  has  U^en  the  theatre, 
have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avail.  Throuffh  tho  prcHsiiro  of  these  variouH 
evils,  the  population  of  this  line  ro{;ion  is  sup|K)aed  to  bo  reduced  to  a  numb<<r  not  cxceediiii; 
!i2U,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometiuis,  but  (iroek  CliriotiaiiH,  with  a  Inriru 
proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  the  traffic  of  the  country.  Tho  Hus- 
sions draw  from  it  a  revenue  of  S(K(,tl()()  rubles,  not  nearly  sutlicieul  to  defray  its  expeiiNes. 
The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chielly  coll(>cted  by  the  Kiir  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  first  north- 
ward, nlonjr  the  foot  of  n  chain  of  lotly  moimtnins ;  but  nllerwiirds  turns  to  tho  east  nnd 
south,  passes  by  Teflis,  nnd  falls  into  tho  Ca^4pian  on  tho  borders  of  Uliilan.  It  has  previously 
received  the  Araxos,  from  Ararat;  the  greater  prt  of  whoso  course,  however,  has  been 
through  Armenia  nnd  Aderliijan. 
Tho  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  tho  name,  is  Teflif,  (Jif(.  (ilH.), 

the  capital.  It  is  boldly  i^ituated  on  the 
precipitous  iNiiiks  of  the  Kur,  which  flows 
hero  through  a  doc|)  and  gloomy  defile 
covered  with  inunen-'so  forests.  Several 
points  in  its  vicinity  commund  a  grand 
view  of  the  bordering  chain  of  mountuiiiB, 
rising  in  successive  stages  above  each 
other,  and  teriniiinting  in  the  snow-covered 
pinnacles  of  Elbiirz.  The  city,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  does  not  possess  any 
architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  collection  of 
low  flat-roofed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick, 
with  small  doors  and  paper  windows.  Nor 
raiiioofTedn.  J^fg  j|,f^p  splendid  mosques,  nnd  gilded  mi- 

narets, which  elsewhere  rodoom  the  general  poverty  of  Oriental  cities,  to  be  fouml  at  Teflis. 
There  are,  however,  several  handsome  churches,  though  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  pic- 
turesque situation ;  and  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a  high  promontory,  presents  a  grand  and 
imposing  moss  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good  buildings  are  n  few  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Russions;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  particulnrly  the  great  market-place,  the  shops 
of  which  are  scrconod  from  the  weather  by  a  long  range  of  columnar  arcades ;  nnd  which, 
us  tho  natives  begin  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  commodious  thnn  tho  olil 
one.  Teflis  is  famous  for  its  baths,  formed  of  warm  streoms  descending  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  nnd  collected  into  two  large  ai>nrtments,  one  for  tho  male  and  tho  other  for  the 
femulo  inhabitants.  Thoir  medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  bo  considerable ;  but  to  an  European 
eye,  they  are  dark,  dirty,  nnd  incommodious.  The  Russians  mnke  Teflis  their  head-quarters, 
nnd  keep  there  a  large  military  force,  which  is  (juartcred  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  grievance,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  Oriental  seclusion. 
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if  till*  liiHt  twenty  yeiirN  t'roni  V.'.IHN)  to  |.\(NN). 

l'ro<'«i!iliii)(  woHtwaril  from  (ii'orgia  to  the  MhoreN  of  tliii  DIni'k  Hen,  we  find  Mingrolin  mid 
Imiretta;  r>')rioim  reli'lirated  in  aiitii|iiity  under  tho  nnnio  of  CoIi'IiIm.     The  interior  trai'M 
art)  miiunlaiiioiiM  iiiul  rii^fged;  but  ('aiicruiui*  hern  mIo|m<ii  downward,  nnil  nllowit  to  inlerveiH) 
btitwiMMi  it  and  tlii)  mi'R  a  larii^o  plain,  moint,  fertile,  hut  iinwholi'miiiie.     KIooiIh  inniiiiu'riibli', 
denceiiding  fninn  the  lieinlitM,  and  unitiii((  into  thirty  coniiideraiihi  rivern,  iiiiindati!  tliiN  watery 
region.     Among  tliene,  the  only  one  of  great  iiii|iortancn  in  the  nnrient  I'liatiiH,  now  called 
the  Kioni,  which,  after  a  long  courHo  through  the  deep  ('ircatmian  glenn,  enterM  the  plain  of 
Mingrelia.     Tho  ground,  ininregnated  with  mieh  copiou*  moiHtiire,  liecoineit  too  Hof)  llir  tliu 
plough,  and  untlt  tiir  the  protluctioii  of  wheat  or  liarley,  lint  yieliU  plentifully  iiiilli't  and  otiii'r 
Minall  grain,  which  forms  the  ordinary  fiioil  of  the  inhabitants.     Fruits  of  every  kind  grow 
aiHintaneously,  though  containing  sometinieii  more  jtiico  than  flavour ;  hut  thiH  fault  i<<  not 
found  in  the  tigi<,  cliestnuts,  and  grapes,  which  yield  a  strong  agreeable  wine.     Uiiw  silk 
tkboum's,  and  tuiiiie  rude  manutiictureM  are  made  of  that  material.    There  is  a  person  holding 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Mingrolia,  and  tho  country  has  vibrated  between  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  and  a  submission  to  Turkey  or  Russia;  which  last  jxiwer  lins,  by  tin) 
course  of  events,  become  paramount.     Mingrelia,  however,  has  always  been  more  ex|KiF<i'd 
than  even  the  rest  of  Caucasus,  to  oppression,  tumult,  and  misrule  of  every  description,   Tlin 
nobles  are  pasMionately  devoted  to  hunting:  they  account  a  goiHl  horse,  a  ginsl  dog,  iiml  ii 
good  falcon,  the  tirst  olcments  of  human  felicity.    At  tho  same  time,  they  carry  on  tin'  iiiost 
regular  system  of  oppression  towards  their  deiiendants,  and  of  iniliscriiniiiate  pliindiT  lnwiirils 
nil  others.     Yet  Mingrelia  has  not  wholly  lost  that  commerce  wliirli  anciently  ri'iuliTi'd 
i'olchis  celebrated.     Communicating  by  the  Black  l^ea  with  Asia  Minor  and  Constant  liio|ile, 
it  supplies  them  with  tho  commodities  of  the  Caspian  territory;  silk,  honey,  and,  iiiitiir- 
tunately,  above  all,  slaves;  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of 
nefarious  process,  forms  tho  principal  occupation  of  tho  chiefs  of  Mingrelia.     It  is  ciilriN 
laled  that  Turkey  receives  annually  from  thence  about  I'i.OtKI  of  these  unfortuniiti!  Is-inirs. 
As  tho  port  of  I'oti,  however,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Rioni  or  I'lmsis,  has  by  the  lust  tn-iity 
been  ceded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  trade  of  Mingrelia.     I'nti 
contains  about  KMH)  inhabitants;  from  tho  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lnr>;n 
vessels  must  anchor  at  tho  distance  of  half  a  milt*.     The  late  entrance  of  un  Englit^li  ship 
into  this  port  forms  a  memorable  event  in  tho  annals  of  commerce.    Mingrelia  extends  alxmt 
140  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  and  about  forty  or  fitly  inland.    Reineggs  estimates  tho  jinpii- 
lation  at  4,IMH),(IU0 ;  but,  from  every  picture  which  has  been  drawn  of  it,  wo  should  iniagiuo 
one-fourth  of  that  number  exaggerated. 

Imiretta,  composing  the  lofly  interior  of  Mingrolia  and  tho  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  is 
a  bold  pastoral  region,  inhabited  by  a  simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than 
tho  rest  of  Caucasus  fVom  the  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar, 
an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule  them,  under  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  to 
Russia.  Ilctircd  in  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  Imiretta  keep  aluif 
from  tho  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When,  however,  their  native 
fastnesses  aro  invaded,  they  defend  thorn  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers.  They  have 
among  themselves  deep  understootl  tones,  which,  echoed  among  tho  mountains,  will  often 
call  up  several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  The 
people  are  accused  of  indolence ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  honey,  and  other  Caucasian 
staples  ore  reared  by  them  with  greater  diligence  than  in  other  <iuarters.  Kotais,  calle<l  its 
capital,  is  an  old  city  on  the  lefl  bank  of  tho  Phasis,  now  reduced  to  about  2IMK)  inhabitants. 

Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel,  a  country  naturally  as  rich  as  Min- 
grelia, but  still  more  desolated  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  being 
ei^timatcd  to  contain  not  more  than  ((000  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  improvement  in  condition  ia  anticipated.  Batoum,  a  port 
witli  tho  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast,  is  the  scat  of  some  trade. 

Proceeding  northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited 
by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  the  country  of 
the  Abasses,  a  rough  variety  of  the  Circassians.  They  resemble,  without  equalling,  that 
people  in  their  handsome  persons  and  dignified  manners.  Secured  from  foreign  invasion  by 
the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by  its  immense  and  entonglod  forests,  they  are  wasted  by 
intestine  contests ;  and  to  the  various  forms  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  to 
annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of 
some  commerce  in  the  usual  Caspian  commotlities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepti!d.  Of  this 
trade,  Phanagoria,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of  entrepAt.  Anapa,  farther  to 
the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour,  was  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till  tho 
,iist  treaty,  wiien  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 

All  the  nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  borders  of  Caucasus  where 
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alone  any  extent  of  culture,  wealth,  or  civilisation  can  oxint,  Ypt  \i»  extreme  and  inoet  ' 
awful  hcigiits,  the  regions  of  rocks  and  eternal  BnowH,  nru  mit  wlittlly  without  tiicir  tenants. 
Among  tlicsc,  tlic  most  known  and  formidable  ore  tiio  UnnuIxn  null  th)<  LitiKhii.  The  former 
occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  behind  CircaHain,  nnd  oithor  hold  or  border  upon  all  the 
routes  leading  tlience  to  Georgia  and  the  soutlicrn  Cuuciittuii,  Of  thiit  poxition  they  avail 
themselves,  either  to  plunder  the  passing  traveller,  or  to  levy  n  ooinpoditiun  upon  him.  They 
block  up  tiie  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  as  ho  prucnnilH  nh)ii((  tliu  narrow  trntha  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliffs.  They  have  not  a  villii){0  llitit  contuing  a  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  their  abodes  are  like  little  cautles ;  yet,  on  Rn  cinnrKency,  they  can  muster 
10,0(H)  horse.  The  Russians  liave  beaten  them,  without  lioiiipf  iihlH  tn  reduce  them,  but 
they  have  been  forced  to  render  up  a  number  of  tlioir  ciiioCn,  wlio  nro  kept  n»  hostoges  at 
Mozdok,  and  by  that  pledge  alone  are  prevented  tVont  indul(fin((  iif{itiii«t  Ruiwia  tlicir  favourite 
propensities. 

Tiie  Lesghis,  who,  from  the  southern  summits  of  Caucanuiii  ovt'rliiok  the  plains  of  Georgia, 
are  a  still  more  noted  and  terrible  race.  Viewing  IVum  thin  awllil  htiiitlit  the  tuagniticent 
harvests  which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  im|Hi|lml  to  n  perpetual  career  of  rob- 
bery, and  have  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of  oil  the  wiirountmiK  territories.  Their 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  lotliest  cliflb,  unit  nil  the  oiltfo  of  the  steepest 
precipices,  have  a  mot>t  fearful  appearance.  Respected  n»  tlio  hrnvext  ut  alt  the  tribes  of 
Caucasus,  and  entrenched  in  its  most  rugged  recosHON,  tlioy  Imvti  iVoiii  titno  imii.cmorial  set 
all  attempts  to  invade  them  at  defiance.  Like  the  Hwihh,  tlioy  Iihvm  been  tempted  by  (wvcrty 
to  engage  in  mercenary  warfare,  ond  hire  thenisolvoM  fur  a  cuiiipiiinn  of  three  months  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their  interior  economy,  they  diNplny  no  Hitinll  degree  of  industry 
ond  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of  stono  or  wwhI  ncroMM  until  thomable  gulfs, 
have  carried  roads  along  precipices,  and  raised  gO'id  water  to  tlioir  hnhitatioiis  by  pipes  or 
canals  cut  in  the  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  tlio  iitiiioxt  of  their  scanty  jwrtion 
of  ground,  by  forming  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  MahoiiietiiiiH,  with  some  remnants 
of  Christianity;  but  a  considerable  number  are  still  dovotuil  to  I'ligtiii  suporstition,  and  wor- 
ship the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Between  tiie  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  there  are  vnrioiifi  little  tri'jcs,  and  septs  of 
greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  corners  of  this  inoiintninoiii*  region.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  already  said;  for  the  few  scanty  annals  of  Iho  Kinte*,  the  Jugouches,  the 
Tusches,  and  the  Karabulaks,  would,  we  conceive,  atTord  little  mlitlpntioii  to  the  reader. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astraclinii  luiil  itn  dintrict,  constituting 
a  government  of  which  tlie  city  of  Astrachan  forms  the  ciipitiii.  Thin  place,  seated  amid 
such  a  vast  range  of  mountains  and  deserts,  has  littlo  np|)ortiinity  of  l)ecun>ing  great  or 
opulent.  Yet  its  water  communications  are  very  cxtenHivo,  liy  lliii  Volga  on  one  side  and 
the  Caspian  on  the  otlier;  though  these  are  inferior  to  tiinso  ol'l'.iiniite,  and  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  East.  A  river,  however,  which  traverses  all  J'JiiroptJiiii  Uiii^Miu  luimt  bring  down 
some  commodities ;  and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk  fVom  Pornia  i  tiiriiuolROB  IVoin  Khorosan ; 
rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  head  of  the  Oxiia.  After  till,  iln  eliiof  woaltli  is  derived 
from  its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fisliery  which  it  citrrion  on.  Tim  quontity  offish 
obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consuin|ititiii,  hut  it*  Inrgoly  exprted  ;  and  the 
roes  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  peculiar  form  called  cnvinre,  fitriii  nil  iirticio  of  trade  for 
which  it  is  famed.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtjiinod  IVoui  miiriiliy  liikiw  III  the  neiglilwurliood ; 
and  some  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  Thu  KiiHuiiin  iiiotmri'liH,  since  the  time 
of  Peter,  have  made  every  effort  to  improve  Astrachan  and  itN  Iriuld,  'I'lic  Kremlin,  however, 
and  otlier  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  ciipitul  nf  a  wpiirato  kingtioin,  are 
now  in  ruins;  and  the  city,  though  three  miles  in  cireuiulbrtiiice,  mill  Kiirrouuded  by  a  wall, 
is  for  the  most  part  poorly  built  of  woal.  Some  Imiulsuiiui  udiliuitm  of  ittoiic,  !iow(!ver,  have 
lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  iMtpiiliitioii,  niiiounting  to  70,000, 
forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  HiwNiiniH,  ( Ireuku,  English,  French, 
Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quarter  oppropriiitotl  to  tliuiti.  Most  of  the  Persian 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Armenians. 

The  environs  of  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immpiiiuto  vieiiiily,  coiiHlHt  of  ft  iMiundlnss  extent 
of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  iu  otliord  (•apiihlo  cf  i<iipjM)rling  a  considera- 
ble pastoral  population.  The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tarlitr,  A  liitgo  My  of  fugitive 
Culmucks  have  filled  the  eastern  part  with  their  flocks  and  lim'iJH,  The  wr'Htiirn  tribes  are 
chiefly  Nogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  CoasHcks  nf  the  Don,  Thu  Tartar  habits  and 
character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  are  reduced  by  Hiihiectioii  to  a  somewhat 
more  orderly  and  industrious  v.-ay  of  life  than  they  would  HpiinliineniiHiy  adopt. 

To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  governineiit  of  (»renlHirg,  which  liirms,  a-,  it  were, 
the  link  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tartars  wlill  llinii  llic  Imois  of  the  |x>pula- 
tion;  but  many  of  tlieiu  have  been  trained  to  regular  and  iiHluNlrioiiM  liiiliitH,  The  country 
is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  ni'h  pUKliires,  Its  eastern 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  mountains,  possessing  that  rich  iiiiiieriil  cliiiriictnr  which  hiis 
been  so  often  noticed.     From  these  mountains  flows  tu  thu  C!uNpiuit  n  river  called  also  thu 
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Ural,  and  which  in  its  southern  coume  separates  Russia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kirghises  and  Calniucks.  A  line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  c  '>•"  from  the  inroad 
of  these  rude  tribes.     On  this  river  is  situated  Orenburg,  whose  site  on  several  time.<i 

changed,  and  wiiich  is  now  rather  a  well-built  town  of  2000  housei.  j  this  market  the 
Tartars  bring  annually  10,000  horses,  and  from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purchased 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow.  Hence  also  numerous  annual  caravans  depart  for  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Kokan,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.  Though  Orenburg,  how- 
ever, be  the  most  important  city  of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  ex|)08ed  situation 
ns  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  government  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufa,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  Belaia,  which  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Kama.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  once  a  g'reat  Tartar 
capital,  and  contains,  in  fact,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cuiic  inscriptions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

SIBERIA. 

Op  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  and 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land  , 
so  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unbounded  expanse  of  firozen  desert.  Some 
of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  southern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture,  and, 
under  a  more  careful  tendence  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  the  seat  of 
P'jpulous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proc^^od  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
the  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  supporting  it,  becomes  more  and  more  deficient. 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  has  provided 
fijr  the  support  of  a  profusion  of  animals.  Tlmt  severity  of  the  cold,  which  would  otherwise 
be  fatal,  is  guarded  against  in  some  by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  and  unctuous  substances ;  in 
others,  by  skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
the  tenants  of  the  more  favoured  regions.  The  substances  which  communicate  to  these 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  witii  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivened,  and 
the  pomp  of  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  from  commodities  furnished 
by  the  shivering  hunter  of  the  polar  desert. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  anil  Aspect. 
The  outlines  of  Siberia  are  formed  by  a  continuous  prolongation  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  nature.  To  the  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  not  \  arying  fiir 
from  70°  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east,  also,  Siberia  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  not,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  corner  of  the  great  Pacific, 
enclosed  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  which  approach  each  other  till 
they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behrlng.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very  much 
broken,  and  is  bordered,  not  so  much  by  the  ocean  itself,  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of  Gkotsk  and 
Anadir.  For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  tho  Urals,  which  reaches 
from  the  ocean  oltnost  to  the  Caspian,  and  separates  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  in  Europe 
from  those,  equally  vast,  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  This  "  stony  girdle  of  the  world,"  as 
the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it,  presents  not  the  flirmidable  barrier  which  that 
ignorance  has  sometimes  supposed.  The  heigiit  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and 
the  slope  on  each  side  is  so  gradual,  as  to  bo  ascended  witl.  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicles.  At  its  southern  point,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connected  with  that  vast  chain 
which,  running  from  west  to  oast  tuider  the  general  name  of  Altai,  forms  a  parallel  line 
with  tlie  mightier  ranges  of  central  Asia  and  India,  ond  separates  Tartary  from  Siteria.  It 
appears  in  most  of  its  course  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals; 
the  branches  which  it  throws  into  Siberia  are  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  bearing  this  appellation  occupies  only  about  7°  of  longitude  around  the  sources  of 
the  Irtysch  and  the  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than  for 
i(s  elevation :  but  it  is  connected  with  other  limitary  chains  extending  in  tiie  same  direc- 
tion ;  the  Sayanskoi,  reaching  to  the  Baikal ;  the  Yablonoy  or  Apple  mountains,  an  exten- 
sive and  rugged  range,  which,  imiting  with  the  transverse  one  of  the  Khinyrkhanoola,  is 
prolonged,  under  tlie  title  of  tlin  Sl.uiovoy  or  Aldan  mountain.",  to  tho  Ra.«tnrii  Oci'an.  The 
application  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhat  arbitrary ;  t.;it  M.  Humboldt  con- 
ci'ivcs  that  it  may  bn  advantageouslv  <"i!li^d  "svsteni  of  the  ,Mt:ii."     It  forms  ii  rontinned 
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line,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  mountains,  the  Kuenlun,  and  Himalayah, 
those  mighty  chains  of  central  Asia  and  India.  After  extending  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  it  throws  across  the  peninsula  of  Kamtclmtka  a  ridge  whicli  shoots  up  to  a  niucli 
greater  elevation  than  any  of  tlie  rest;  since  M.  Ermann  has  just  determined  Klintchova, 
its  highest  peak,  to  bo  more  than  20,000  feet  above  tiie  sea. "  He  found  the  wliolo  of  iho 
ridge  to  bear  the  most  decided  marks  of  volcanic  action. 

In  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  we  liave  mentioned  its  mountains;  for  the 
whole  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreary  level.  The  only  great  feature 
by  which  its  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  its  rivers ;  and  these,  in  regard  to  lenglti  of 
course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  Tiiey  are  not  destin- 
ed, however,  like  the  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  whicli  they 
flow,  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms,  and  to  climates  .beyond  the 
ocean.    No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

*'  Holiil  floods, 
Thnt  stretch,  nlliwart  tho  Holitary  va>i(, 
Tlicir  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main." 

If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civi- 
lised world,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  How  parallel  to  each  other,  from  south  to  north, 
beginning  in  the  Altai  and  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  waves  through  frozen 
plains,  and  ending  in  a  sea  "  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,"  ■  '  •\g  which  tiio  utmost 
eflbrts  of  modern  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
broken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  that  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage,  is  formed  across  Siberia  to  the 
Eastern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers,  beginning  with  the  west,  our  notice  is  first  drawn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Irtysch  and  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch  or  Irtish,  which  seems 
to  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  os  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  the  Altai, 
from  an  elevated  portion  of  that  chain.  After  a  considerable  westerly  course,  it  combiner 
with  some  other  waters  in  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  issues,  and,  crossing 
the  mountain  limit,  rolls  northward  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  TolMi'sk. 
Here  it  meets  the  Tobol,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  western 
tracts  of  Siberia.  About  200  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  the  Ohi.  This 
chief  of  the  waters  of  Siberia  rises  ir.  or  immediately  behind  the  Altiii,  and  runs  througli 
the  provinces  of  Kolyvan  and  Tomsk,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swelled  by  numerous 
tributaries,  it  joins  the  Irtysch.  Though  rising  from  a  source  loss  distant,  it  pursues  a  more 
winding  course,  and  rolls  a  larger  Ixxly  of  water,  so  that  its  name  prevails  atlcr  its  junction. 
The  united  stream,  however,  rolls  only  through  frozen  plains,  tilt,  after  a  course  of  about 
400  miles,  it  opens  into  a  bay,  or  rather  a  li'oad  estuary,  called  tlio  Gulf  of  Obi. 

The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude. 
This  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Biikal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Sayanskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a  considerable  space,  till  it  finds  or  makes  an 
entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  I'Vozen  Ocean.  On  its  banks  are 
the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above 
the  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper  Toungouska,  whose 
waters  rush  impetuou.sly  through  a  rocky  passage  o  it  of  the  Baikal  lake.     They  become 
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dflurWArtb  tit)cillinr'y  clear  and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutsk  *he  socond  capital  of 
Hiherift)  till  tlifiy  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a  stream  of  equal  magnitude  3lf.*    In  its  further 

PMilfsp  f!lt<  Yf nisei  receives  twc  otiier  Toungouskas,  the  lower  of        .n  has  a  course  of  500 
pr  (MN)  m\ii'9,  nml  joins  it  at  Turukshansk,  on  the  borders  of  tiic  Arctic  Circle. 

'J'fin  J<eil«  rciimins  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  mighty  waters  of  Northern  Asia,  tra- 
V?i*)in|f  its  most  remote  and  northern  regions.  It  rises  from  a  small  cluster  of  mountains  on 
tliy  mtiUpfH  shore  of  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  north- 
0»t>l,  Utitl  Ruinctitnes  almost  due  east ;  a  direction  highly  advantageous  for  establishing  a 
WfttBf  fmiiirilltiication  with  Okotsk.  While  following  this  direction,  it  receives  two  con- 
si4»if»l»ls  flVWfs,  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma,  both  from  the  great  boundary  chain,  called 
llPf«  MlB  YHldoiioy  mountains.  The  Lena  now  passes  Yakoutsk,  the  only  place  which,  amidst 
Uw  illltimilfiily  of  those  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  A  little  farther  down 
it  rnoMJVftS  illB  Aldan,  whicii,  with  one  of  its  tributaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  within  a 
Mlwft  iHIld  (^/(ffingc  of  tiie  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  through 
(|0^i|j4|«i  iilniim  only  freciuented  by  the  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  fura 
with  wlilt'li  the  aniiiHils  that  inhabit  them  are  covered. 

'J'liP  fif<(<i)li<laFy  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as  such, 
hAV*<  \mmi  ttlfi'fldy  mentioned.  The  Olensk  to  the  west  of  the  Lena,  and  the  Indigirka  to  the 
P»st(  Wdllld)  ill  f/iirope,  be  considered  great;  but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in  the 
vifiillil^  III'  rt'dtiires  so  much  more  grand,  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and  the 
AdHtlif)  ill  the  pstrcino  east,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researches  to 
!t§M«ftttJH  (III  that  side  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

NlliMfirt  ((jiitttitis  one  great  lake,  the  Baikal,  whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
ftpji»*ll»iti(i||  (/Inn  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  throwing  out  branches  peculiarly 
IjpIiI  'IIkI  Idlljr,  liiMris  a  circuit  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  not  only  suffice  to  feed  this 
ft)ll|lln  tPPCtVulf,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  Baikal 
prusMMlii  (1  {/fund  mid  imposing  aspect,  being  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  the 
ni»fflmfll  sidd  life  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  The  Russian 
ll»VJai(l(M-.'i  VifiW  it  with  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reporting  tales  of 
tlldSH  wild  Imvo  Piiflbrcd  severely  in  consequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appel- 
hU::;h  'riiifi  liilfP  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  .%  in  breadth.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
^nwn  (tVi'ti  (ind  down  to  the  middle  of  March  can  be  passed  in  wagons.  Even  in  May, 
Ml-'  Jl**ll  liiiind  tli(3  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  was  only  by  being  moored  to 
»  Wilid  lilHBs  (if  it  thiit  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  alwunds  with  fish,  particularly 
BtllfgMOlii  tind  with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the 
dibliMH'P  iVdIii  tilt;  F"a.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitations, 
wllit-ll  f»'ll(li<t  the  ni.vigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  the  wind  is  moderate.  Its 
W*l"f  is  ciKiiiilctcly  fresh.  The  other  lakes  of  Siberia  are  excessively  numerous,  but 
B(!)(f(jn|y  (Ittpiitvc  till.'  name  of  lakes.  They  are  rather  chains  of  {wiuls,  or  stagnant  collec- 
tiuMs  iiY  WHlfif,  ill  the  innrshy  or  submerged  steppes  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  its 
WBSlHfii  Ipffiliirirs.  Only  the  lake  of  Tclmny  in  tlie  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  of  Kurg  Algy- 
fltim  III  lliKt  (if  l>!chim,  present  considerable  expanses.  A  great  proportion  of  these  little 
Iskus  flfn  wilidp,  or  variously  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  M.  Humboldt  tliinks 
if-  iM't  iiiiiii-olmlijo  that  they  are  remnants  of  some  great  interior  sea  comiected  with  the  Aral 
Am)  ilit4  ( 'i(B|iiai). 

Sect.  IT. — Natural  Geograpliy. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology, 
TIlP  I/frtllHll  (tnd  Altaian  ranges  afford  splendid  displays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitive, 
tfsnBJtidMi  hikI  nlliivini  classes;  vast  tracts,  also,  are  ooni|X)sed  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
6ifll(«liiill.9  j  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  and  modern  date  rise  through  the  oWer  and  newer 

dpp»«its, 

•W/»P/».=Hil)pria  has  been  celebrated  from  an  early  period  on  account  of  its  rich  mines 
Rlid  pf»'(<iiiiifi  pIiiiipp. 

I  (liilil  Mliim.  The  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  are  these  of  Borcznt',  in  the  district 
orCdlliMrllKinliiTg,  on  the  cast  side  of  tlie  Uralian  mountains.  The  gold  occurs  either  pure 
Of  (liwsrtinlimtpil  tiiriMigh  iron  pyrites,  forming  what  is  culled  the  pyritouH  ore  of  gold.  Five 
Elltfll^h  imilllils  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  from  12.")()  ..tone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 

Sr  Nllvtf  minct.  The  most  considerable  silver  mines  are  tlios(!  of  Kolyvan,  Ncrtchinsk, 
6(1(1  H(')(ltt(itffi|ibprg.  The  silver  occurs  in  a  native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  state  of  ore, 
Kis  tijivpf  ylrtncp,  rptl  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver.  Platina  has  been  found  in 
Pili'll  ((imnlityi  to  the  east  of  the  Urn  Is,  that  it  is  now  coined,  the  coins  containing  a  certain 
pr<i(tiilliili  (il  silver. 


•  I II  Wiillli)  lip  miiri<  nirriTi  to  cniisiiler  the  Selii;;/ii  whicli  flows  iiitii  the  Daiknl.  and  llm  AiiKara  which  \mnet 
ftiiKI  llml  \HkP.  n«  (III'  iiiiiii  stream,  and  the  Yciiiaei  wimlil  then  liave  the  longest  eoiirnc  of  any  river  upon  the 
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3.  Copper  mines.  Rich  copper  mines  occui  in  tlie  Uralian  and  also  in  the  Altaian  chain. 
The  prevailing  ores  in  these  mines  are  red  copper  ore,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  green 
and  blue  malachite. 

4.  Iron  mines.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  tiiis  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

5.  Lead  mines.  Although  galena  abounds  in  Siberia,  hitherto  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened. 

Oefns  and  Ornamental  Stones. — Diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has  been 
lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The  most  frequent  of  the  gema 
are  topaz  and  beryl :  the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  with.  The  Siberian  avanturine 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite,  a  very  beautiful  rrineral,  found  at 
Sarapulka,  not  far  from  Mursinsk,  wlien  cut  and  polished,  is  highly  esteemed  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  or  sub-gem.  Beautiful  blue  and  green  felspars,  valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  in  different  places;  and  the  valuable  and  beautiful  mineral,  the  lazulite,  or  lapis  lazuli, 
which  affords  the  well-known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  is  met  with  around  the  Lake 
Baikal.  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians,  and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known ;  and 
the  rock  crystals,  with  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 

SuDSBCT.  2. — Botany, 
The  botany  of  the  Altaic  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from  German  into 
the  language  of  our  country;  bi't  from  which  we  learn  that  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author's  journey  to  explore, 
consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  containing  more  or  less 
saline  principle.  There  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the  general  forms  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account  of  their  north  and  easterly 
position,  contrast  but  untiivourably  witli  the  mountains  of  more  southern  and  tropical  la'  i- 
tudes.  The  traveller  does  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from  lofty  mountains  i.  to 
"smiling  fertile  vales,"  where  a  bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues;  on  the  con- 
trary, ho  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains,  to  experience  frost 
even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs.  Deep  and  rapid 
aic  the  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  Irtysch  and  tiio  Alei:  the  Uba  and  the  Ulba, 
the  latter  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Irtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  water, 
for  a  greater  or  less  :lif  tance,  the  steppes  of  this  district.  There  are  many  lakes,  some 
.■itroiigly  impregnated  \,  u/i  salt,  and  few  entirely  free  from  it.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  Irtysch,  the  ground  rises,  partly  into  separate  hills,  and 
partly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretching  one  above  another,  like  terraces,  to  a  height 
fif  lloO  Parisian  feet.  Largo  pine  forests  skirt  the  Irtysch  from  Barnaoul  to  Schulbinsk; 
I  lift  banks  of  the  Alei  are  also  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes,  and  the  some 
is  jffobably  the  case  with  the  other  small  rivers.  The  Uba  and  Ulba  are,  however,  mostly 
destitute  of  wood;  and,  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except  the  above-mentioned  pine 
fbrest.'j,  is  barren  of  trees ;  though  fartiier  north,  there  is  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  the  steppes 
occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifiilly  in  Europe,  particularly  the  following : — Adonis  ver- 
nalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance;  many  species  of  Artemisia,  Allium, 
tiypsophila  and  Statice;  numerous  Unibellata!;  Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  cera- 
toides  cover  whole  tracts;  and,  whore  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the 
peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abtmdance,  such  as  the  species  of  Polyciieum,  Atriplex,  Cheno- 
podium,  Frankenia,  Tamarix,  Salicornia,  and  Halocnemnm ;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis 
atriplicoides,  and  others.  Farther  south,  Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with 
Rindera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare  Nepota  sibirica ;  and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  grow- 
ing on  the  little  hills.  But  tlic  peculiar  ricline.ss  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays 
itself  near  the  Irtysch,  where,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve 
to  be  particularly  noted :  a  new  species  of  Peplis  and  of  rami)liorosma ;  many  individuals, 
quite  peculiar  to  this  countr\ ,  belonging  to  the  genera  Caclirys,  Pcucedanum,  and  Seseli ; 
among  the  Asperifolio?,  the  genera  Echinospermum  and  Lithospermum,  Cynoglossum, 
virditloriiin,  Solenanthus  circinatus  (n.  sp.),  Tournefortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscyamus  pusillus. 
Rheum  leuoorhizum ;  Arenaria  siibulata,  fi!ifolia,  and  longifolia, Cotyledon  Licvenii  (n.  sp.), 
Saiwnaria  clogans  (n.  sp.),  many  Zygopliylla,  Ammodendron,  Sieversii,  Caligonum,  Pallasii, 
the  Saxaui  {Aimol>a.sis  Ammodendron,  n.  sp.),  Rosa  berberifolia  (Jiif.  077.),  Raniinenlu.-; 
pltttyspermus,  Dodarlia  orientalis,  Dracocephalum  integrifolium  (n.  sp.),  two  now  kinds  of 
Eremostachys  (a  genus  that  ranks  between  Phlomis  and  yfohicella),  Plilomis  agrnria, 
several  Alyssa,  Chorispora  stricta,  Goldbachiu,  many  Lepidia,  Mcgacarpie  lacineata,  Ste- 
rigma  tomentosum,  Tauscheria,  a  host  of  Astragali,  several  of  them  frutescent;  Hedysarum 
splendens,  Robinia  Halodcndron,  Cirsium  igiii-rium,  and  a  variety  of  Saussurese,  Scorzo- 
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nene,  and  Serrntiilip,  witli  Tnifjopoiroii  riilrcr,  and  nuinproim  others.     Mnny  of  these  plnnta 

occur  iil.so  even   in  tlic  territory  of  Loiitcwsk.     VVhen  risiiifr  to  the 

jt  077     niouMtuins  from  tiiot-u  stcppcn,  the  vejfetiition,  ut  a  heiifht  of  4r)<K(  Pa- 

«  risiiin  feet,  nssiiinea  a  still  {jrcater  similarity  to  that  of  Europe  ;  though 

^  many  of  the  peculiar  pro(hictions  of  the  country  still  appear.     The  latter 

^^JJL      jc-i.      principally  belong  to  tlie  vernal  plants;  they  also  grow  on  the  steep 

sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streama,  wherever 

these  are  liable  to  occasional   inundations.     In  such  sjwts,  Gcntiana 

acaulis  and  Cortusa  Mathioli  tlourisii,  and  Cardamino  macrophylla,  Huxi- 

frnfra  Geum,  Pedicularis  resupinatu,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 

lu.vuriancc.     Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  higiier 

mountains,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  plants  of  Siberia;  while,  on 

the  contrary,  gently  rising  hills,  or  spots  clothed  with  scattered  wood, 

exhibit  such  vegetation  only  as  is  common  to  Europe.     This  is  likewise 

observable  in  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither  irri- 

Unsa  tierburifiiiin.       gated  by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains,  nor  shaded  by 

a  tiiick  covering  of  foliage.     Still  the  morasses  of  this  region  do  possess 

some  plants  peculiar  to  themselves. 

riip  Spring  flora  is  especially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculacea?  and  Liliaceai; 
*-  iiinuncuius  polyrliizos;  Adonis  vernalis,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  Po-onia  hybrida,  Anemoms 
psiiens.  cH^rulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.),  Atrngone  alpina,  Ornithogalum  angulosum 
m.  '-•p  )  und  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor;  Iris  ruthonica,  glaucescens  (n.  sp.),  and 
fla  i^-.r^a.  Among  the  rock  plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  bo  noted  the  following, 
■■^  i;iost  numerous: — Veronica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  media;  Dracocephalum  origanoides.  pere- 
».(inum,  pinnatum,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans;  Nepeta  lavandulacea.  Thymus  angustiliilius, 
]  atrinia  sibirica,  Androsacc  dasphylla  (n.  sp.)  Myosotis  rupestris,  Onosma  simplicissinia  ami 
'finelini,  Sibbaldia  erecta  and  altaica,  Statice  sprciosa,  Swortia  dichotoma,  Thesium  rupestre 
Ml.  uji.^,  Rupleurum  baldense,  several  Allia,  Stellera  altaica,  Gypsophila  thesiifolia,  Orosttichya 
cl'ioM.i-ia,  Seduin  Eversii  and  hybridum;  Silene  altaica,  graminifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.);  Po- 
icutilla  penntiylvanica  and  soricea,  and  many  other  individuals  of  this  genus;  Thalictrum 
pct.iloideum,  liinaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysimum  lanceolatum,  Hesperis  aprica,  various 
Astragali.  Cxytropis  setosa.  Aster  alpinus,  Centaurea  sibirica,  Prenanthes  diversitblia  (n.  sp.), 
and  Epiiedra  numostachya.  On  the  same  plain  grow,  to  the  heiglit  of  a  man,  some  Heraclua, 
Sesoli  athamantoides,  Cirsium  hetorophyllum,  Silybum  cernuum,  Achillea  impatiens,  several 
Adenophora,  Delphinia,  and  Aconita,  many  Veratra  and  Thalictra,  with  Senecillis  glauca, 
Tragopogon  oriontalis,  Pedicularis  elata,  and  the  beautiful  P.  proboscidca,  that  covers  large 
tracts. 

Among  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  bo  mentioned  Androsacc  filifbrmis, 
Viola  (tricolori  aff.),  Ranunculus  Cymbalaria,  longicaulis  (n.  sp.),  natans  (n.  sp.),  Gcntiana 
barbata,  Cirsium  Gniclini,  Potentilla  nmltifida.  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sp.) ;  and,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  we  find  Primula  sibirica,  Pliaca  e.xultata, 
Pedicularis  speciosa,  and  others ;  where  the  valleys  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  rivers 
that  water  them  being  swollen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the  Koksun ; 
there,  lietwecn  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  Iwunds  the  vale,  are  extended,  flat,  steppe- 
like plains,  similar  to  tlioso  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow  Con- 
volvulus Ammaimi,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  (n.  sp.)  snbncauli  all!,  Saussurea  (n.  sp.); 
Peucedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  place.'<,  i.  mily  a  few  inches  high ;  Aster 
altaicus,  Veronica  incana,  Alyssum  tenuifnlium,  several  ArtiMuisio",  with  Ranunculus  amtcnus 
(n.  sp.),  Sisyndirium  micranthim  (n.  sp.),  Rallota  lanaia,  several  kinds  of  Loontodon,  and, 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt,  Glaux  maritinin,  which  frequently  densely  covers 
the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  saline  p!;iiits.  From  4W()  to  an  elevation  of 
6500  I'arisian  feet,  where  Pinu.^  (  'Muhro  ,i.  rks  the  highest  present  boundary  of  the  growth 
of  trers,  the  European  species  gra.'iially  liiminisli,  to  jfivo  place  to  the  flora  of  the  Altai. 
Here  grow  most  of  the  individu;:; i  of  the  genus  Pcdiculi'ris,  Sanguisorba  alpina  (n.  sp.), 
Primula  nivalis,  Veronica  densif  or,  (n.  sp.) ;  Gentiana  .il'uca,  angulosa,  glaciulis,  humilis, 
and  spptenifida;  Swertia  ot)tus;i  f.i.  sp.),  Athanianta  coiiip;;cta  (n.  sp.),  Liiuun  sibiricuni, 
Jjonirera  hispida,  Primula  Pallasii,  Viola  altaica,  uniflora  and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglumis, 
Epiloliiuni  al|)inum,  Cerastiuni  alpinum,  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Mespilus  uniflora  (n.  sp.),  Pi> 
tentilla  mucrantlia  (i..  sp.),  Aquileiria  i.r1andulosa.  Ramincuhis  altaicus,  Anemone  narcissiflora, 
I)racoce|)lialum  altaiense,  I,iiin;i;i  borciiis,  I'lijoniis  alpina,  Cochlearia  intejrrifolia,  Macropo- 
diimi  nivalp,  Oxytropis  altaica,  siilpliurea  (n.  sp.),  Doroniciiui  altiiicuru,  Ki'igeron  alpinus, 
Frolovia  lyrata(n.  sp.),  I.euzen  altaica,  Saussurea  pycnoccpiiala  (n.  sp.),  a  number  of  Willows, 
&c.  The  most  central  am!  westward  of  these  extended  steppes,  which  rise  one  above 
another  like  terraces,  to  an  elevation  of  .5750  Parisiati  tl'ot,  is  si  ill  more  distinguished  by  its 
vegetation  than  the  lower  ones,  .situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tscliarys<'li  and  Koksim,  being 
extremely  and,  though  sparingly  producing,  Jierc  and  there,  mdividuul  groups  of  plants, 
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and  exhibitini;  such  only  ns  arc  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  AimbasiH,  a  new 
and  Hhrul>-liko  Atriplcx,  likewise  an  undescribed  friitesccnt  Clienopodiuni,  and  three  new 
Zycnpiiyjla,  two  novel  sliriib-liko  und  very  stronif-scentod  Artemisia;;  Corydalis  etricta  in 
lar^'c  bushes ;  sonic  species  of  Oxytropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  with  ver- 
ticiliute  lentlots,  tbrmin<;  low  shrubs:  these,  together  witii  a  few  other  plants,  form  the  whole 
of  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  himdred  feet 
above  the  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees  are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the 
ground  many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Juniperus  nana  (  ! ),  Detula  nana,  several  Willows, 
Mespilus  uniflora,  and  Dryas  octopctala.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding 
region  occur  also  in  this;  but  among  those  entirely  confined  to  it  are  the  following: — 
Eriophorum  Chamissonis  (n.  sp.),  Atlmmanta  crinita  (n.  sp.),  Claytonia  acutifolia,  Gentiana 
algida,  nutans,  and  rotata,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Luzula  spicata,  Ozyria  renifbrmis,  Arenaria 
(Ilelmio  aff.),  nardifolia,  and  another  new  species,  Biebcrsteinia  odora,  Cerastium  pauci- 
florum  (?)  Lychnis  uniflora  and  tristis  (n.  sp.),  Saxifraga  cernua,  glandulosa  (n.  sp,),  terek- 
tensis  (n.  sp.),  and  hioraciifblia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.  sp.),  and  quadrifidum,  Thermopsis 
alpina,  Potentilla  grandiflora  and  niveo,  Papaver  nudicaule.  Ranunculus  isopyroides,  Tlmlic- 
trum  alpinum,  Gymanandra  bicolor  (n.  sp.),  several  species  of  Pedicularis;  Draba  carnosula 
(n.  sp.),  hydrophiltt  (n.  sp.),  and  lactoa ;  Parrya  exscapa  (n.  sp.),  Corydalis  pauciflora,  Phaca 
frigida,  Trifolium  grandiflorum  (n.  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina.  Cineraria  (aurantiacK  aff.),  and 
lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Ilieracium  crocatuni  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  I,eontodon,  Pyrethrum  pulchrum 
(n.  sp.),  Saussurea  pygmroa.  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Some  plants 
also  grow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  throughout  the  country.  Caltha 
paiustris  generally  adorns  the  margin  of  little  alpine  rivulets;  Epilobium  angustitblium  also 
is  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance ;  Erythronium 
Dens  Canis  springs  up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  at  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however,  as 
he  says,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharysch,  the  last  stem 
of  Pinns  Cembra  appeared,  at  an  elevation  of  6.541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5254  feet;  on  tlio 
Koksunchon  Snow  Mountains  (their  east  and  west  sides),  at  5692  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ulbinski  to  the  Kreuzberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  I,urch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees 
now  cease  at  5500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  inoy  be  seen  at  a  heiglit  of  6187  feet. 
As  to  the  grouping  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  fcdlowing  were  remarked:  Kirch,  Firs, 
and  Pines  are  in  the  lowest  situations;  the  Birch  (Betuhi  alba)  rises  no  higher  than  4.536 
feeton the  Ridderschen Kreuzberge;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Mountains,  it 
ascends  to  an  elevation  of  .52;16  feet.  Pines,  whicli  are  seen  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  stei)pps, 
and  are  also  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  than 
UOflO  Parisian  feet  above  thi'  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  5270 
l'ari>i!iu  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  lliey  are  less  frequent  than  on  tlie  steppe,  where  they 
form  large  tljrests.  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  witl.  the  Fir,  but  more 
fiequently  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Abies);  and  at  a  height  of  2000  to  2300  feet  it  is 
very  abundant.  From  40(M)  feet  upward.s,  thi.s  species  occurs  more  fi-ecpiontly  as  1".  Abies 
disappears,  and  at  4000  to  .5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests,  but  was  never  observe^l 
beyond  .5270  feet,  its  limit  l)oing  the  same  as  that  of  the  Fir.  The  Larch  trees  were  not 
seen  below  25.50  feet;  their  highest  boimdary  being  on  the  Hitter  Kreuzberge,  .5500  teet:  at 
4000  feet  they  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the  north  side  of  the  mountains, 
as  on  the  Cholsun,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pinus  Cembra  first  occurs  at  4000  teet, 
but  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of  country,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of 
other  trees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tschetschulicha,  but  never  .=aw  it, 
which  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  tree  on  the  Altai,  even  6540 
Parisian  fi^et.  When  the  woods  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus  sibirica  (liut  such  wero 
not  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scarcely  allow  a  plant  to  grow;  where  they  are 
not  .so  close,  and  the  ground  is  moist,  they  then  shelter  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  vegetation  : 
Ai'inita,  Cimicifuga  fo^tida,  Senecio  sarracenicus,  Cacalia  hastata,  Polemonium  cn-ruleum, 
Orobus  lutcu.s,  Pffonia  hybrida,  Arabis  pendula,  and  several  others,  frequently  attain  a  con- 
siderable heiglit,  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  even  more;  but  where  the  woods  are  v<'ry  thin,  and 
the  ground  is  dry.  there  the  covering  of  plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
line  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  snow  lies  some- 
times in  the  liollows  at  the  height  of  .5.500  feet  during  the  whole  summer,  the  {|uantity 
varying  in  different  years.  On  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon.  on  the  side  inclining  to  the 
northward,  Ledeboni  observed,  nt  6700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  whicli  uiiglit  lie  clearly 
distinguished  the  layers  of  several  years;  a  circumstance  nirely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  any  mountain.  For  whether  the  summit  of  the  Alp  of  Baschalalhi  is  always  covered 
with  snow  during  summer,  seems  uncertain,  tiiough  the  natives  declare  surh  to  he  the  fiict. 
To  what  altitude  the  culture  of  corn  may  be  successfully  prsecuted,  has  not  been  ascertained 
hv  actual  trial ;  vet  it  ih  serves  notice,  that  corn  grows,  at  akiut  4000  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  BRA,  in  vilkjfCR  to  tho  soutli  nfCholsun,  wliicli  ix  also  tho  limit  of  resident  inhabitants. 
HoiiiR  ('ulniiiukH,  wiio  rove  in  the  lofty  Tschiija  Btoppo,  may,  perhaps,  pasa  the  winter  at  a 
griMitor  height;  still  their  yourten  cannot  be  termed  settled  dwellinfrs,  nor  is  it  possible  that 
tlipy  do  spend  that  season  there.  When  tho  goofrrapliical  jiosition  of  these  countries  is  care 
fully  considered,  lying  from  47°  to  54°  north  latitude,  and  at  their  northern  boimdary  from 
1)9°  to  105°  (but  on  the  south  from  91°  to  102°)  E.  longitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing 
forms  of  vegetation  can  really  bo  expected,  than  such  as  bear  a  generol  similarity  to  those 
of  the  northern  and  midlond  parts  ol  Europe ;  for  it  ia  well  known,  whatever  bo  the  loiigi- 
tude,  that  corresponding  degrees  of  latitude  produce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becuiniiig 
more  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  many  species,  diflbrent  from  the  European,  occur,  in  a  coimtry 
which  is  divided  from  Europe  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  tho  Ural,  running  north  und 
south,  by  immensely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south  and  eastern  foot  of  thom.nud 
which  are  even  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
snowy  region. 

A  striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  The 
Terebiiithacea;,  Acereie,  and  Tiliaceaj  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Quercus,  Fagus,  Car- 
pinus,  Fraxinus,  &c.  Tiie  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
no.\t  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  which  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected  into  little 
groves.  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  low 
tracts.  The  other  hard-wood  trees  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennial  ones.  Tho  former  are  very  few, 
oven  in  the  less  elevated  districts ;  and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries, 
so  they  here  disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation  is  often,  during 
the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  bo  expected  to  survive 
long,  as  their  seeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  perennial  plants  suffer  less,  their  roots 
being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots. 

Tiiere  still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many  of  tiie 
families  that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  while  all  the  othera 
seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual  or  a  couple  of  genera :  thus  it  is  among  the  Personota-, 
wiiere  the  genus  Pedicularis  composes  almost  one-third ;  and  among  the  Asperifolioj,  where 
Myosotis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one-half.  In  the  Cynaroceplmlns,  too,  up- 
wards of  half  the  species  belong  to  Saussurea  and  Serratula ;  among  the  Eupatorina>,  tlie 
Artemisioj  are  two-thirds;  and  in  the  Rutacea;,  three-fourths  are  claimed  by  the  genus 
Zygophyllum.  But  the  Legiiminosa;  present  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  species  in  this  very  numerous  family  consist  of  the  genera  Astragalus,  Oxy- 
tropis,  and  Phaca,  while  the  many  genera  which  are  found  in  other  places,  contributing 
numerous  individimls  to  swell  that  tribe,  are,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly  wanting :  for 
instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  five  of  Trifolium.  Twenty-three  Ferns, 
according  to  the  Linnman  system,  of  which  one-third  belongs  to  Equisetum,  were  collected 
by  Ledebour.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  Cryptogamia  of  the  Altai  and  that  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  all  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attentior-  of  our  readers  to  a 
country  which  has  been  more  satisfactorily  explored  by  the  botanists  of  tho  recent  Russian 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtchatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Behiiino's  Straits. 

The  cove  of  Awatsclm,  lying  between  the  same  degreo.s  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and  Ham- 
burg, and  the  haven  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  the  interior,  seem  to  be  but  little  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arlwrescent  Birch  grows  hero;  but  stunted,  and 
very  different  from  tho  slender,  graceful  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  tho  north  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  at  Petersburg.  Pinus  Cenibra,  which,  on  tho  European  Alps,  attains  to  a 
greater  height  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Alnus 
incana,  and  some  Willows,  arc  soon ;  hut  they  remain  quite  shrubby.  Timber  may,  however, 
be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  where  the  climate  is  milder  than  on  the  east  coast; 
and  tho  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians,  come  from 
Siberia,  via  Okotsk.  vlrassos  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  rich 
and  tho  sky  mild.  There  are  but  few  species  of  vegetables,  and  these  soem  about  equally 
distributed.  In  shady  spots  grow  Spiriea  kamtchatica.  Allium  ursinum,  Maianthemum  cana- 
densp,  Uvularia  amploxifolia,  Trillium  obovatum,  &c.  In  the  pastures  are  a  Veratrum, 
Lilium  kamtchaticum,  Iris  sibirica,  &c.  On  the  hills,  which  arc  rocky,  abound  some  species 
of  CapriFolium,  Spirma,  Rosa,  the  Atragene  alpina,  and  other  mountain  plants,  as  Rhododen- 
dron kamtchaticum,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Tricntalis  europma,  Linnma  borealis,  Cornus  succica, 
Saxifraga',  &c.     Some  kinds  of  Ferns,  from  tho  number  of  the  individual  jilants,  form  a 

♦Parlii'iilnrly  liv  riiiiiiii-.Jii,  finn  wliii»i'  Ijot.inir.il  writingn  many  extruct^  are  givuu  in  the  flrat  volume  (.f 
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considerable  part  of  the  vegetation,    Urtica  dioica,  which  was  probably  introduced,  seems  to 
have  established  itself  ris  a  prevailing  inhabitant  of  the  soil. 

The  peninsula  of  Air  ihka,  and  the  adjoining  island  called  Oonimak,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rotcd  fVom  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  seem  to  have  the  same  character  of  vegctalioti 
as  the  main  land,  for  treei  a. ,  produced  tliero ;  while  Oonahishka  and  tlie  other  islands  of 
the  range  ore  (piito  tmre  of  them.  A  few  miserable  Firs,  originally  brought  from  Sitka,  and 
planted  at  Oonalaslika,  may  sl'll  be  seen,  most  of  thcni  decayed,  and  the  others  scarcely 
living;  but  the  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  of  this  kind  endure  removal  but  ill. 

The  island  of  Oonalashka,  having  been  most  explored,  may  serve  as  a  point  of  comparison 
to  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries. 

At  Oonalashka,  Willows  scarcely  grow  higher  than  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  moist 
grounds.  On  the  inferior  hills,  a  completely  alpine  vegetation  appears ;  even  on  the  least 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaccinia,  resembling  V.  Myrtillus,  that  scarcely 
rise  ttlwve  the  ground.  Besides  the  brilliant  verdure,  duo  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  which 
decks  the  grass  in  Kamtchatka,  and  enlivens  even  tho  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustre  of 
the  fresh  unsullied  snow,  and  of  some  tutls  of  plants,  bestow  on  those  dreary  regions  u 

variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are 
quite  delightful.  Lupinus  nootkonsis,  Mi- 
mulus  luteus  and  guttntus,  B}pilobinnian- 
gustifolium  and  E.  latifolium  (Jif(.  078.), 
Rhododendron  kamtchaticum  (JSff.dlO.), 
&c.  are  among  the  most  conspicuous. 

Tho  vegetation  of  Oonalashka  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  further  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  St.  Peter  ond  St.  Paul, 
than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora  and  tho 
coast  plants  of  these  northern  shores. 
Besides  such  species  as  are  likewise 
found  farther  north,  there  is  only  the 
Liliuni  kamtchaticimi  (except,  indeed, 
Epilobium  Lnijfuiium.  the  variety  which  grows  at  Oonalashka 

should  prove  a  distinct  species),  and  the  Uvnlaria  amplexifolia,  common  to  both  places ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  more  Kamtchatkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  tho  American  coast,  north 
of  Behring's  Straits,  that  are  absent  at  Oonalashka.  It  is  the  flora  of  north-west  America 
which  descends  to  the  Iwse  of  the  hills  of  Oonalashka,  where  it  unites  witii  the  Arctic  flora. 
Thus,  Rubus  spcctabilis,  I.upinus  nootkensis,  Epilobium  lutoum,  and  Minuilus  guttatus,  Clay- 
tonia  unalashkensis  and  sit)irica  may  be  reckoned  also  hero.  Sanguisorba  canadensis,  Litho- 
spermum  angustifolinm,  &c.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  America. 

Many  kinds  of  Grasses  grow  in  the  low  lands,  with  some  Umbelliform,  ns  Angelica,  Hera- 
cleum,  &c.  A  dozen  Carices,  scarcely  forming  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vegetation  than 
in  the  north  of  Geriiiany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriophora,  accompany  them,  and  a  few  Junci,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchidom  constitute  a  group  of  some  importance, 
both  because  of  tho  number  and  beauty  of  tho  individual  siiccios :  they  prevail  alike  in  the 
valleys  and  on  tho  hills,  to  the  number  of  11  kinds;  among  tiicm  is  a  beautiful  Cypripedium. 
Higher  north,  not  one  of  this  family  can  bo  seen.  Of  the  Ferns  there  are  about  8;  nearer 
to  the  Pole  a  single  specimen  of  1  ilix  only  appears.  At  Oonalashka  there  are  some  Lyco 
podia;  in  tho  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes,  as  Potamogo- 
ton,  Sparganinm,  Ranunculus  acpiatilis,  &,c. ;  in  tho  higher  latitudes  only  two  species  of 
Hippuris,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  be  found.  Two  other  Ranunculi,  Prunella  vul- 
garis, a  species  of  Rhinanthus,  of  Cineraria,  Achilhra,Plantago,  and  Gcum  ;  .some  Rubiacete, 
a  Claytonia,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  a  Triglochin,  &.C.,  form  part,  also,  of  the  productions  of 
the  valleys  in  Ooonalashka,  with  a  Bartsia,  perhaps  distinct  from  B.  pallida.  To  a  beautiful 
plant  which  constitutes  a  new  and  distinct  genus,  tho  appellation  of  Romanzoflia  unalash- 
kensis has  been  given,  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  patron  of  science  in  Russia.  The 
genera  Rumex,  Polygonum,  Aconitum,  Thalictrum,  some  Alsincw,  tho  Iris  sibirica,  Geranium 
pratense,  Cpmarum  paliistre,  and  Montia  fontana,  are  distributed  all  over  these  arctic  regions. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Hclleborus  trifolius  Linn.,  the  latter  being  an  American  plant,  not  Ibund 
more  to  tho  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery. 
Also  some  Vaccinia,  with  the  common  Oxycoccos,  Arbutus  alpina,  and  Uva-iirsi,  with  a 
white-llowered  Menziesia  (.If.  carnha  var.  .'),Rhotlodendron  kamtchaticum.  Azalea  procum- 
bens,  Andromeda  lycopodioidcs  (which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  tctragona),  tho 
alpine  Willows,  Sileno  acaulis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Cornus  suecica,  Trientalis  eurojJUMi, 
Linna?a  borealis,  Ornithogalum  striatum  (2  vars.  1),  Anthericum  calyculatum  Linn.  var. 
Iwrealis,  Konigia  islanilica,  a  Gymnandra,  apparently  different  from  that  foimd  fartlior  north, 
10  Saxifrages,  3  Podiculares,  .some  Potentillm,  2  Gca,  2  Anemones,  .*)  Primula*,  a  Papaver, 
a  Drosera,  a  Pinguicula,  2  Pyrola",  a  Viola,  a  Pariiassia,  a  Rubus,  and  an  Aronaria.  Tliere 
have  been  but  one  alpine  Ranunculus  and  3  Gentianaj  seen ;  more  individuals  of  these 
Vol.  II.  n  I 
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((onera  prcviiilinjf  fiirther  nortli.  Of  tlio  cIhrh  SynponnHJn,  Astnr.  llioriicliitn,  Oniiphnliuin, 
l,('oiito(lon,  and  Art(>iiiiHia  jjrow  nt  OnimliiHlikii;  this  class  nlKHimlinj,'  Rrmiily  1<^ivinJ»  tho 
Polo,  tliu  )r(!iiii8  ArtomiHin,  in  piirticiilar,  cxIiibitiiiHf  iniuiy  inilividiiulx.  On  the  iHlior  hand, 
OimnlnHhka  imxhiccH  Hoiric  iilpinu  ii)NTii>H  ut'  Ciinipaniilu  and  Veronica,  which  ar'^  nntircly 
wnntinfr  in  iii<rhor  latitudoo.  Home  individimlH  of  the  ordor  Crncifero!  are  scattorcd,  partly 
on  tlio  hill!<,  mid  partly  in  tho  valleys.  Neither  Alnus  inciina,  Bctnla  imno,  I^diim  imliistro, 
DryaH  oi^topoliilii,  DiupcnHia  Inpponica,  Rhodiola  rosea,  nor  the  (genera  Hplru>a,  Astrnffalus, 
Allliini,  Myosolis,  (-orydalio,  Vuloriiiiiii,  Aretin,  Aiidrosoce,  nodecntheon.  Delphinium,  or 
OrolMiMchc,  all  of  wliicli  are  natives  ol  more  art'tic  rejrioiiH,  j^row  at  Oonaliuihka, 

The  Muiritiine  lli)rn,  whicli  is  \inaUrred  in  tho  arctic  regions,  condists  particularly  of 
Elymiis  mollis  (Triiiiiin),  Arennria  peploi<le8,  Pisnm  maritiinnm,  with  various  aiipearancos 
of  Pulmonaria  niiiritinia  VVilld.  (boinjf,  iM-rlmps,  a  ditterent  species,  the  P.  parviflora  Pursh), 
Coclilcaria  officinalis,  and  Arnica  maritimu,  which,  thonirh  luxuriant  and  branched  in 
Oonalashkn,  is,  fiirtlicr  north,  only  one-ttowercd.  To  this  list  may  be  added  Potcntilla 
anscrina.  The  sea,  alonjj  tho  coast  and  in  the  creeks,  is  rich  in  Alfjm;  while  tho  Fucus 
csculcntus  (the  Sea  Kalo  of  the  Russian  inhabitants)  ia  particularly  observable  among  many 
gigantic  species  of  this  genus. 

At  Oonalashka,  tho  Mosses  and  Lichens  begin  to  assume  that  predominant  station  which 
they  hold  in  all  tho  very  cold  districts. 

A  cursory  view  only  has  over  been  taken  of  tho  islands  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  oxtraordinory  how  much  more  arctic  is  tho  ap- 
pearance of  naturo  there  than  at  Oonalashka.  No  sheltered  volleys,  no  protected  spots, 
favour  tho  vegetation  of  tho  plants  of  milder  climes ;  a  perfectly  alpine  growth  prevails, 
both  on  tho  hills  nnd  tho  beach.  The  high  summits  of  the  desolate  rocks  are  covered  with 
Kile  and  black  Lichens,  while  those  spots  which  are  irrigated  with  melted  snow  allurd  only 
Sphagnum,  a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Carices.  There  aro  no  springs  in  the  soil.  Tho 
various  arctic  plants  choose,  according  to  their  nature,  tho  rocky  or  tho  moory  spots;  none 
rising  above  the  groimd,  to  wliich  they  seem  as  if  closely  appresscd.  A  Lu|>me  in  tho 
island  of  St.  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St.  Paul,  remind  tho  observer  of  tho  praluutions  of 
Oonalashka  ;  but  there  also  are  several  species  that  aro  not  seen  even  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  latter  island,  such  os  Ranunculus  Pallasii  and  Gmelini,  an  Androsace,  and  a  Clay- 
tonia.  ( Mio  plan*  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a  Cochlearia  (!),  which  is  plentiiiil 
and  characteristic. 

The  alpine  or  arc'.ic  flora,  which  at  St.  Lawrence  adorns  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  dooa 
not  seem  to  enliven  their  summits;  for,  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  the 
water  produ(;ed  by  the  lauited  snow  irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  the  dry  ridges  and 
declivities  of  the  masses  of  fallen  rocks  aro  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  and  black 
Lichens. 

Tho  mountains  of  those  dreary  climes,  being  unprotected  by  any  covering  of  vegetation, 
soon  decompose.  The  frost  bursts  tho  rocks,  every  summer's  gentle  warmth  causing  fresh 
ruins,  and  so  the  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  tho  abundance  of 
Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a  boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  tho  ground  presents 
only  heaps  of  broken  rocks. 

The  aspect  of  nature  at  tho  cove  of  St.  Lawrence  is  most  wintry ;  the  scanty  herbage 
barely  covering  the  black  soil,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  one's  knee.  The 
An.lromeda  polifolia  (Jig.  680.),  that  is  found  there,  docs  not  exceed  two  or  three  inclies  in 
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Andromeda  Polilolia. 


Andromeda  Tetraitona. 


Betula  Nani. 


height,  and  is  one-flowered.  Among  tho  plants  of  this  cove  are  a  Delphinium,  a  Dode- 
catheon,  and  an  Aretia ;  also  many  undescribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic  genera,  Gen- 
tiana,  Saxifraga,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunculus,  and  Claytonia. 

The  island  of  St.  lAwrcnce,  situated  2°  more  to  the  south,  does  not  differ  in  vegetation 
from  the  cove  of  the  same  name.    The  Andromeda  tctrugona  (Jig.  68L),  Dryas  octopetala. 
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Diapcnsia  lapponica,  and  Romo  nlpino  kinds  of  Myosotln,  and  a  Oymnnndm,  clonrlv  indicatn 
tho  prevailing  character  of  its  prixhictions.  The  naturalists  who  have  vLsitrd  tliiH  ixlaiitl 
remarked,  however,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they  gatlir>rcd  more  flowers  liicn'  in  the  tirst  few 
minutes,  than  during  many  weeks'  investigation  on  the  range  of  inlands  roniprising 
Radock,  &.c.,  situatod  between  tho  tropics.  llorc  grow  Ahuis  incana,  in  a  very  dinimutivn 
■tatc,  and  8pira<a  chama-drifolio,  botii  of  which  arc  natives  of  Kamtchatka,  but  not  of 
Oonalashka;  and  which  a  severer  atmosphere  sccmH  tn  hrve  lunished  from  Ht,  lAwrence's 
cove.  An  Orobancho  and  a  Pinguicula  are  among  the  plants  of  this  island.  Cineraria 
palufitris  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  well-watered  slopes  formed  at  tiio 
Dose  of  tho  mounds  of  ice ;  while  Ilctula  nana  {Jiff.  082.)  is  seen  even  on  the  very  shores. 
Tho  plain  country  of  this  island  is  tVee  from  .snow  throughout  tho  summer. 

SviMi'Xvr.  a. — Zoology, 

Our  knowledge  of  tho  Zoology  of  Siberia  oiid  of  Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  from 
the  researches  of  the  celebrated  Pallas.  The  ungenial  nature  of  tho  climate,  the  sandy 
and  arid  steppes  and  rocks  by  which  these  regions  are  every  wiiere  intersected,  and  tho  total 
absence  of  umbrageous  forests,  at  once  iiccouiit  for  tho  paucity  of  species  appropriated  to 
this  immense  territory.  The  assertion,  therefore,  iiiiido  by  Pennant,  that  Siberia  is  hardly 
less  interesting  than  America,  in  the  number  and  novelty  of  its  animals,  is  singularly  inac- 
curate :  the  proportion  not  being  more,  probably,  than  one  to  fitlcen,  There  ccnrccly  ap- 
pears, in  tiict,  either  among  the  (|uadrupcds  or  birds  of  Siberia,  one  genus  which  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  Kuropean  zoological  region:  although  tho  following  list  of  quiuirupeds  will 
exhibit  several  species  appparcntly  confined  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ural  moimtains  and  tho 
shores  of  Lake  Ra'ikal. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  are  the  following : 


Piilnrliii  ■ll)irjciu.    Sil^rUii  Wniel. 

Caail  Sibiricui.    8il«ri;m  Uu^. 

Yiv^n  Irporinui.    H.,rf  Seil. 

fl44rij  iirsiiu.    Sea  l)f.ir. 

Olari,  iuluta.    Soa  Linn. 

ArvictiU  arvalh.    I'irld  %f<)tiM. 

Arvicola  tecorionii,.    Koiiiniiiic  FletJ  Mouie. 

ArviLflUnxxlilii.    Rock  Mniue. 


ArrirnU  alliiriui.    Garlic  MouM. 
Arvicola  rulilaiii,    Reil  MmiHi. 
Arvic>lii  fr^inii,.    Riiic.il  Mmiw. 
ArvicoU  mrlati,.    S'^^iai  Moii.e, 
Arvicoll  Ai|nUi.    Sitieriaii  l.emin|. 
I'hoct  bnthiniijra.    llaikal  Sra), 
I'hnra  liliirica.     Sil«riaa  .Val. 
Oenrynchiu  talpiiiui.    Mole-like  Ltminf. 


Qeorynchii,  tnnni.lliii.    nin^eil  l^niin;. 

Mm  {'iirarii,    toraift  Rit. 

Miii  airrariHfc    .silnic  Montt'. 

Miji  lul.lili..    SuLllr  Miniv. 

Trireiui  iiiitnitnriui.    Sih.'ri.4ii  H.iriHler. 

Criretu,  ami  iriii,.    Sam)  HannliT. 

Crirelus  buiifftnii.    Sniixar  llaiiiiliT, 
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In  addition  to  the  alkne,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  tho  two 
Russias  and  tlio  neighbouring  regions,  as  the  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Marmot, 
Martin,  &c. ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  most  iiitere.iting  animals,  deserves  a  particular  notice. 
These  little  creatures  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  turfy  ground.  There  uro 
sometimes  near  thirty  diflerent  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber;  close  to  this  are  other 
caverns,  used  as  granaries  for  their  winter  provisions.  These  stores  they  gather  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  damp  seasons  will  frequently  bring  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  will  not 
touch  these  hoards  until  the  time  of  need,  living  in  the  interim  on  such  other  food  as  can  be 

supplied  from  over-abundance.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  tho  male  and  female,  who  have  hitherto- 
been  separate,  mutually  retire  to  their  well-stored 
dwelling,  and  pass  this  rigorous  season  in  ease 
and  plenty,  living  upon  the  fruits  of  their  former 
industry  and  forethought. 

Of  the  aquatic  Quadrupeds,  the  Plioca  grmn- 
landica  {fi/r.  68.*).),  and  numerous  other  Seals, 
appear  on  the  frozen  shores  of  tho  North  and 
White  Seas,  and  difieront  varieties  on  those  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  northern  Stellerus 
(S.  borealis  Cuv.),  long  confounded  with  the  Manati  of  India,  represents  that  unwieldy  ani- 
mal in  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  immense  species  of  Elephant,  now  extinct,  appears  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  an  entire  specimen  having  emerged, 
not  many  years  ago,  from  a  mass  of  ice  on  tho  shores  of  tho 
White  Sea.  Its  skeleton  is  now  in  Russia,  and  proves  it  to  be  dis- 
tinct both  from  tho  Indian  and  the  African  specie.^.  The  enor- 
mous tusks  occasionally  found,  and  said  to  weigh,  sometimes, 
600  lbs.,  Jiave  been  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  boar ; 
but  they  no  doubt  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil  species  of 
equally  gigantic  size. 
Of  the  Birds,  our  information  is  very  defeciive.  Pallas 
enumerates  several,  unknown  to  Europe ;  but  they  are  small,  and  not  generally  interesting. 
Tlie  Great  Bustard  of  Europe  is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow-tailed  Pratincole 
{Jig.  684.),  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  the  smaller  gallinaceous  birds,  are  common ;  but  the  larger  and  more  splendid 
Pheasants  begin  only  to  appear  on  the  confines  of  central  Asia  and  towards  Persia. 
The  Domestic  Animals  arc  much  tho  same  as  those  of  European  Russia. 


Swallow- tailed  Pratincole. 
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Sect.  III. — HUtorical  Geography. 

The  rude  regions  of  Siberia  have  but  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historian.  No 
portion  of  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world.  The  Scythians,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modem  Tar- 
tary,  were  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia ;  the  regions  on  the  Jaxartes  appeared 
to  terminate  Scythia. 

The  modem  Tartar  conquerors,  of  whom  Zingis,  the  greatest,  had  territories  immediately 
bordering  on  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  both  to  explore  and  conquer  Siberia. 
Although,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Carpini,  which  showed  a  knowledge  extending 
as  fiir  as  Kamtchatka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made  beyond  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.  Formidable  barriers  of 
nature  here  arrested  their  efforts ;  and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  conquest  was  always 
directed  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  south. 

It  was  reserved  for  Russia,  after  she  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  region.  Yet  the 
first  entry  was  from  the  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreary  and  unpromising  quarter. 
The  Samoyedes,  inhabiting  the  Lower  Obi,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs  tor  Dutch  toys 
and  other  articles  suited  to  their  taste.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  individual,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence  these  valu- 
able furs  were  brought  He  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded several  of  the  leading  people  among  that  simple  race  to  repair  to  Moscow.  The 
mere  view  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that  nation 
to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  czar,  and  even  to  pay  him  a  small  tribute  of  furs.  That  prince  soon  availed  himself 
of  his  newly  acquired  dominion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  of  logs  cemented  with 
earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  particularly 
those  condemned  or  suspected  of  offences  against  the  state.  Siberian  discovery  assumed  a 
more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarkable  events.  Ivan  Vassilevitch  II., 
having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  fbund  his  power  defied  and  his 
commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a  band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Cossacks,  have  since  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out ;  and  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about  6000  fol- 
lowers, refusing  to  submit,  fled  eastward  into  southern  Siberia.  In  seeking  to  obtain  settle- 
ments there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prince  who  reigned  over  that  tract ;  but,  having 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Sibir,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  extensive  kingdom  than  that  whicii  he  had  lost  Being  still  pressed,  however,  by  the 
arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  afler  fallen  mto  an  ambush  laid 
by  the  Tartars,  and  lost  his  life,  the  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the  Muscovite 
prince.  The  fitcility  with  which  it  appeared  that  these  extensive  kingdoms  might  be  tra- 
versed and  conquered  afforded  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  garri- 
son at  Narym  to  advance  eastward.  Afler  a  somewhat  painful  march  through  the  dreary 
steppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  watered  by  the  Yenisei.  Here 
they  found  the  Tunguses,  a  people  new  in  form  and  aspect ;  and  who,  being  gentle,  and  fbw 
in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a  light  sway,  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  of  furs. 
In  descending  the  Angara,  however,  they  came  upon  a  tribe  of  different  temper,  the  Burats, 
a  branch  of  the  fierce  Mongol  race,  who  showed  no  disposition  tamely  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction ;  but  found  on  their  left  along  the  I^ena 
an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  Cossacks  pushed  on,  therefore,  undeterred  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which,  during 
most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wild  extremity  of  Asia ;  and,  in  1639,  fifty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okotsk,  a  branch  of  the  ocean  boundary  of  Asia.  Meantime,  additional  forces 
being  brought  forward  at  length  compelled  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  Angara 
and  round  the  Baikal ;  every  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Hpt» 
they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporated  with  that  of  its  Tartar  conquerors;  and  though, 
even  in  this  combined  state,  that  empire  was  much  inferior  to  Russia  in  a  warlike  capacity, 
yet,  being  on  its  own  ground,  it  could  bring  a  greater  force  of  somewhat  disciplined  troops. 
The  issue  of  this  contest  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  within  the  line  of  the  Amoor  and 
behind  that  of  the  mountains,  and  the  establishment  of  China  in  full  dominion  over  the  deso- 
late course  of  that  great  river.  Neither  of  these  powers  have  since  attempted  to  pass  those 
pastoral  boundaries  which  form  the  distant  frontier  of  each ;  and  Russia  has  remained  in 
peaceable  possession  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by  superficial  extent,  would  consi- 
derably surpass  that  of  Alexander  or  tlie  Csssars, 

After  this  empire  was  acquired,  however«  some  grand  problems  respecting  its  boundariea 
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remained  to  bo  solved.  The  most  important  was,  whether  it  communicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  east ;  which  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  America  were  or  were  not 
joined  to  each  other.  These  questions  had  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  the  great  ma- 
ritime nations  of  the  west,  chiefly  because  an  open  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia  promised 
a  shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Cape.  For  this  object  a  scries  of  expeditions  were 
undertaken  by  some  of  the  first  naval  men  of  the  age,  both  English  and  Dutch,  who  con- 
ducted them  with  characteristic  boldness,  not  dismayed  even  by  the  tragical  catastrophes 
which  terminated  the  career  of  several.  None,  however,  were  ever  able  to  pass  the  ftozen 
barriers  opposed  by  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  immraiately  beyond. 
These  attempts  were  relinquished  in  despair ;  yet  the  Dutch,  when  Peter  the  Great  paid 
them  his  extraordinary  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navigation,  pressed  upon  him  the  importance 
of  applying  his  superior  means  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems.  Peter  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Yakoutsk,  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  maritime  boundaries  of  the  Sibe- 
rian territory,  and  particularly  its  relation  with  America.  He  never  appears  to  have  known 
what  M&Uer  claims  the  credit  of  having  discovered  during  his  visit  to  Yakoutsk,  that  there 
were  buried  in  the  archives  of  tliat  place  narratives  of  most  important  discoveries  on  these 
very  points,  which  were  then  forgotten.  From  the  year  1636,  expeditions  were  sent  down 
the  easterly  rivers  Lena,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  ascertained  the  termination 
of  these  rivers,  and  the  continuity  of  the  ocean  into  which  they  fell.  In  1646,  a  company 
of  merchants  undertook  the  first  voyage  eastward  from  the  kolima,  and  actually  reached 
the  territory  of  the  Tchutchi,'the  rude  tenants  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  This 
was  followed,  in  1648,  by  a  more  important  expedition,  undertaken  by  two  Cossack  chicfb, 
Deschnew  and  Ankudinow.  The  latter  was  wrecked  near  the  isthmus  at  the  moutli  of  the 
peninsula ;  but  Deschnew,  after  various  adventures,  sufiered  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  the  river  Olutcra,  south  of  the  Anadir.  This  would  imply  that  he  had  rounded  the 
north-eastern  points  of  Asia,  and  ascertained  the  disjunction  of  the  two  continents ;  and  this 
appears  the  most  probable  supposition :  though  the  great  imperfection  of  his  journal  still 
left  room  to  assert,  that  he  had  passed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  merely  by  crossing  the 
isthmus  of  the  Tchutchi  peninsula. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sphere  of  Russian  knowledge  and 
dominion  was  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  neither  a  fine  nor  valuable  territory, 
but  presenting,  both  as  to  the  country  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  Here,  launched  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  found  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  a  new  world ;  they  saw  tlie  long  chain  of  the  Kurilcs,  terminating  in  the 
large  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Jcsso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  and  fine  islands  which 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linked  with  those  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  had  thrown  a  pretty  fiiU  light  on  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia.  No  less  important  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertained  that  some 
large  islands,  reported  to  exist  in  the  ocean  to  the  east,  were  fragments  of  the  corresponding 
coast  of  America,  and  that  this  coast  approached  closely,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  the  new 
shores  occupied  by  Russia. 

The  report  of  these  interesting  discoveries  reached  Petersburg  when  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  his  relict,  Catherine  I. ;  a  princess  who  at  once  revered  his  me- 
mory and  inherited  a  portion  of  his  spirit  She  entered  with  zeal  into  the  projects  of  disco- 
very, and  formed  a  regular  plan  for  completing  it.  Several  connected  expeditions,  proceed- 
ing at  once  from  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts,  were  appointed  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
remotest  limits  of  her  vast  eastern  dominion.  In  1726,  Captains  Spangberg,  Behring,  and 
Tchirikow  set  out  from  Petersburg  on  this  destination,  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Delisle  de  la  Croydre.  These  expeditions  did  not  answer  all  the 
expectations  formed  of  them ;  but  in  1728,  Behring  discovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his 
name,  and  was  there  informed  that,  after  passing  beyond  a  cape  about  200  miles  distant,  the 
direction  of  the  coast  became  entirely  westward.  He  reached  this  cape,  where,  seeing  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  actually  run  in  that  direction,  he  conceived  that  he  had 
passed  the  extreme  point  of  Asia,  and  inferred  the  entire  disjunction  of  that  continent  from 
America ;  a  just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises ;  for  this  coast  takes  another  circuit  to  form 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Behring  and  Tchirikow, 
also,  in  1741,  sailed  across,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
coast  of  north-western  America. 

After  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and 
the  next  great  light  thrown  upon  these  regions  was  by  Cook,  the  immortal  British  naviga- 
tor. After  exploring  a  great  part  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  through  Behring'a 
Straits,  and  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  continents ;  when 
their  respective  lines  were  found  decidedly  receding  from  each  other,  one  to  the  east  and 
the  other  to  the  west.  The  separation  of  the  continents  appeared  then  to  be  ascertained ; 
ye^  it  was  surmised,  that  their  coasts  might  approximate,  and,  by  a  long  circuit,  unite  with 
each  other.    This  supposition  has  been  completely  negatived  by  subsequent  voyages. 
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Sicr.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

European  and  Asiatic  Russia  are  subject  alike  to  the  same  simple  government,  that  of  a 
pure  despotism,  in  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  soverei^  is  liable  to  no  check  what- 
ever, cither  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  less 
fortunate  than  Russia,  since  the  sway  exercised  over  it  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  opinion, 
but  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  foreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
however,  this  sway  is  mild,  and  tempered  even  with  an  active  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  which  were  before  destitute  of  all  these  blessings. 
Yet  Siberia  shares  more  distantly  Uie  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Russian  cabinet.  Officers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government  have  greater 
opportunity  and  temptation  to  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retained, 
almost  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  their  former  lifb.  Still,  they  have  been  checked  in 
that  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  almost  perpetually 
involved ;  and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  comforts  of  civilised  life 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  Russia. 

Siberia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  regions.  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Omsk ;  the  E^astem  includes  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Yakutsk, 
the  districts  Okotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  and  the  countries  of  the  Kirghises  and  the  Tchutchi. 
Although  the  intentions  of  the  general  government  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  the 
distant  establishments,  opportumty  must  be  given  both  for  embezzlement  and  oppression. 
"  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  off,"  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  extensively  acted  on.  In  the 
naval  department  of  Okotsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for  an  officer, 
whenever  he  wanted  money,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the  requisite 
amount,  and  sell  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  has  lately  been  done  to 
remedy  these  abuses ;  and  the  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is  said  to  be 
at  present  very  good. 

The  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  subjection,  compose  also  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Giorgi  supposes  them  to 
amount  to  22,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same  number  at  Tomsk,  at 
Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  governinent  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A  large  proportion,  however,  are  employed 
to  garrison  the  chain  of  oslrogs,  or  wooden  forts,  formed  along  the  Irtysch  and  the  line  of 
the  Kirghises,  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  daring  people, 
A  smaller  number  is  necessary  along  Uie  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well  ordered  and 
pacific,  and  likewise  among  the  thinly  scattered  and  quiet  occupants  of  the  northern  plains 
and  rivers.    In  Kamtchatka,  however,  a  considerable  force  is  maintained. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agricultural  industry  affords  less  wealth  to  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  equal 
extent  The  greater  proportion  of  it  must  indeed  be  confessed  to  have  been  unfitted  by 
nature  for  this  important  pursuit.  Throughout  all  tlie  northern  tracts,  the  earth  is  bound  in 
perpetual  frost  Yakoutsk,  the  most  northerly  town  of  any  magnitude,  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  rye ;  but  in  a  climate  where,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a  matter  of 
complete  uncertainty.  The  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  the  land-boundaries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  northern  region.  Even  that  broad 
level  bialt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  under  a  tolerably  mild  climate,  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  those  marshy  and  saline  steppes  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome  vegeta- 
tion. Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  along  the  Tobol, 
the  Izet,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  and  might  yield 
very  rich  crops.  Culture,  however,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  want  of  a  distant  market,  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
for  pasturage,  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head,  Pallas 
complains  that  in  their  eagerness  to  procure  mares'  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  koumiss,  they  rob  the  foals  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  their  winter  subsistence ;  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  they  contrive  to  rear  a  very  fine 
breed.  Even  of  grain,  amid  all  their  neglect,  the  produce  is  so  plentiful,  that  its  cheapness, 
as  well  as  that  of  animal  food  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible,  Pallas, 
at  Tomsk,  found  oatmeal  selling  from  a  halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  peck ;  an  ox  at  five 
shillings ;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  at  ten  shillings.  Gmelin  asserts, 
that  at  Tobolsk  a  man  may  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  be  that  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  from  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk.  Immense  crops,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  but  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  are  produced  witliout  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a  soil  so  luxuriant,  is 
said  to  be  even  injurious. 

Manutiictures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Siberia ;  we  therefore  pass  to  mines,  which 
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form  a  most  extensive  port  of  her  exchangeable  wealth,  and  in  which  »Uo  may  rank  with 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  poHHed  the  UrulM,  than  he 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  uvory  kind  oxtractod 
almost  in  every  possible  manner  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indomi,  may  b«  wid 
rather  to  have  given  splendour  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  Catherinonborf^,  than  to  havo 
yielded  <tny  considerable  profit.  In  the  course  of  thirty-four  ye&n  their  ontiro  producn  did 
not  exceed  1,'200,(H)0  rubles.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  diftused  through  a  titrrii((ltiuii< 
pyrites.  Of  late,  liowever,  it  appears  that  sands  impregnated  with  gold  imvo  Ihhiii  ditMnivurod, 
from  which  it  hus  been  drawn  in  mucli  larger  quantity.  A  late  travollor  cuncolvoN  that  thuHO 
auriferous  sands  are  diffused  over  a  space  of  lOOU  miles  along  this  chiiin.  'J'hu  prtxluco  in 
18*28  was  318  poods  (about  53  tons),  which  Humboldt  values  at  727,()(HI/.  The  rant  niotal 
of  platina  is  also  drawn  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  Urals.  Thny  aro  iint  no  rich  in 
silver  as  some  of  tlie  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  in  truly 
immense.  In  the  year  1782,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  from  both  sides  of  tiin  clinin,  but 
chiefly  the  Siberian,  was  190,000  poods  (about  31,.500  tons);  of  iron  nearly  400,INKt  {kknIr, 
or  66,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  arc  worked  on  behalf  of  thn  govornnuiiit,  with 
slaves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  banished  convicts.  Tlie  yearly  wages  of  tiioso  iiiifbrtunitto 
persons  are  limited  to  13«.  6</.,  with  a  suit  of  clothes;  and  for  subsistence  their  daily  allow* 
ance  is  only  two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  fared  tolerably,  wliiin,  in  tlio 
days  of  Catherine,  thev  were  allowed  3«.  id.  per  day,  in  good  coin ;  but  as  thlN  rate  linn 
never  been  augmented,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent.,  it  aniuiuitH  only 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  The  consequence  is,  that  embezzlement  has  boconio  iilinoit  a  l\mda- 
mental  part  of  ttie  system ;  and,  being  accompanied  with  the  waste  and  initimauagniiioiit  too 
common  in  such  great  public  works,  has  reduced  the  profits  of  governmoitt  to  a  very  Mmall 
amount 

The  other  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  boing  per- 
forated throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a  nation  now  unknown,  and  which  Imvo 
been  long  abandoned.  If  gold  is  less  copious  here  than  in  the  Urals,  tliiH  daliciuiicy  ia 
amply  compensated  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  (JapUtiii 
Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver.  The  original  mines  at  Kiilyvnit  itwif 
are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency  of  wukI,  'i'lio 
chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  in  tlie  Schlangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  tlio  rnoiintuiiiN  ill 
this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of  its  slate  covcringi  proNontN  itii  almost 
unbroken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  yoiirH,  it  yiotdud 
12,348  pounds  of  gold,  and  324,(N)0  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  however,  is  the  mcwt  valuablo 
metal;  for  the  iron,  though  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  hour  tlio  itxpunMiM 
of  transport  As  soon  as  the  ores  arc  extracted,  they  arc  conveyed  to  liurnaoul,  whore 
forges  on  the  most  extensive  scale  are  prepared  to  smelt  and  refine  thorn,  Twolvu  tlioUMtnd 
horses  and  oxen,  and  1500  workm.:.n,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance;  and  tliu  uiitiro 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  mineral  operations  is  13,000  constantly,  and  55,00U 
occasionally ;  the  latter  being  employed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  thu  ground,  Tho 
entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  rubles,  or  200,0002.  sterling.  Although  thn  Inliour* 
ers  are  all  serfs  of  the  crown,  and  the  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  choapnoiw  of  provi- 
sions makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  the  works,  upon  tlie  wholo,  aro  inunagud  inucli 
better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catliarinonborg,  Hilvor 
forms  also  the  prominent  feature  in  the  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  tho  extrutna 
frontier  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Nertschinsk,  In  the  beginning  of  tho  prunont 
century,  they  produce  annually  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs,  of  silver; liut  rocont  dutiiilN  aro 
wanting  respecting  their  management  and  value.  The  entire  produce  of  silver  in  Hiboriu 
is  stated,  in  1828,  to  have  amounted  to  1093  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at  15H,(KKI/, 

In  simple  minerals,  Siberia  is  also  very  rich ;  and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as  tliuito 
of  Southern  Asia,  present,  perhaps,  a  greater  varictv.  The  to|mz  and  tho  chryMilito  uro 
found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  oro  of  copiior,  called 
Malachite,  and  very  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a  green  colour,  havo  oviiii  boon 
mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  tho  Baikal,  prodiicu  tho 
topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  In  1829  the  diamond,  and  in  18!U 
tlie  emerald  were  discovered  in  the  Urals ;  but  the  extent  of  their  produco  is  nut  yot  axcor- 
tained,  A  remarkable  and  useful  product  is  afibrded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in  oaxtorn  Hilwriii, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim.  This  mineral  supplies  the  placo  of  gkinH  ovor  all 
Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  is  in  many  cases  equally  transparent,  without  Iwing 
liable  to  break.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  lamina),  which,  liku  pinuoii 
of  glass,  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock  salt  at  SolikaitiNkitl,  in  tliu 
Urals,  is  worked  to  a  great  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Potorsburg,  Thoiio 
singular  efflorescences  called  rock  marrow  and  rock  butter  are  chiefly  ulijccts  ul  curiosity, 
though  the  former  is  eaten  by  the  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  soniotiinoM  uttipluyou 
in  medicine. 

Second  in  value  to  mineral  products,  or  even  rivalling  them,  uru  thoso  of  tho  cliaM ;  a 
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source  of  wealth  no  longer  regarded  as  such  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Silieria,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  soil  furs  with  which 
nature  has  protected  the  animal  creation  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  most  esteemed  have  always  been  those  yielded 
by  that  species  of  weasel  called  the  sable.  Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them ;  and 
those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  beat,  selling 
at  from  15  to  20  pounds  a  pair.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Kamtchatka  to  find  them  numerous,  though 
of  inferior  excellence.  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without  injuring  its 
skin.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a  species  of  arrow  with  a  blunted  point ;  at  other  times  it 
is  closely  pursued  till  it  runs  up  a  tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a  fire  beneath,  upon  which 
the  sable  drops  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the  black  fox,  of  whose 
skin  the  very ''  le  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is  a  very 
ordinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  gray  fox  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  Those  even  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  a  certain  value.  Among  the  useful  animals 
of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog.  The  former  are  tbund  in 
every  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
among  the  Samoyedes ;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply  milk,  clothes,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  of  ice.  Only  those  taken  in  hunting  are 
killed  lor  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtchatka  only  that  the  strong  and  well- 
trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in  transporting  sledges 
over  the  ice. 

The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only 
the  distance  ond  difliculty  of  transport  prevent  this  from  being  an  immense  source  of  wealth. 
The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a  very  great  variety  of  excellent  species; 
including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  peculiarly  fine  quality,  very  large 
Sperlings,  and  several  species  peculiar  to  tliese  rivers.  The  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout.  But  it  is  the  eastern  bays  of  Asiai,  and 
the  seas  thence  extending  to  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a  degree  almost  unexampled. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  frozen  seas,  against 
the  cold  of  which  they  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a  substance  almost  entirely  composed 
of  fat  and  oil.  Whales  take  the  lead  among  this  class ;  but  the  coast  seems  peculiarly  to 
swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea-wolves,  and  others  of  the  same 
species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  bear  a 
transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the  sea-otter  are  said  by 
Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  from  101.  to  30/.  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk.  The  abundance 
of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
independent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement 
of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei-Kolymsk,  con- 
sume between  themselves  and  their  dogs,  2,000,000  pounds  annually ;  making  fifly  pounds 
a  day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fishery  along  the  northern  shore  would  not  be  less 
abundant;  but  the  difliculty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  convoving  its 
products,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  from  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent 
The  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marshes,  and  inundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with 
vast  flights  of  waterfowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  &c.  afford  an  important  resource 
to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  particularly  in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could  ho  bring  himself  to  endure  the  relegation 
from  society  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose. 

In  no  country  has  commerce  to  struggle  against  so  many  disadvantages.  Its  northern 
seas  are  barred  by  ice ;  its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  civilised 
world.  The  land  communication  from  St  Petersburg  extends  over  very  little  less  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometimes  impassable  by 
inundation,  and  sometimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  a  human  habitation.  Its  rivers, 
though  magnificent  all  cross  this  great  line  at  right  angles,  and  consequently  aflbrd  no 
accommodation  for  transit  except  by  ascending  and  descending  the  winding  course  of  their 
tributaries,  with  frequent  and  laborious  portages  from  one  to  the  other.  The  country  all 
round  the  frontier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  within,  is  infested  by  predatory  hordes.  Yet 
under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  in  Siberia  is  active.  The 
Russian  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  government  and  the  exiles,  are 
almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  dreary  region  under  the  hope 
of  making  a  fortune  with'some  facility,  prosecute  this  object  with  indefatigable  zeal.  The 
transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  adventurous  cast  which  af&rd  a  chance 
of  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits. 

The  great  line  of  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading  from  Petersburg  by  Moscow,  Nischnei- 
Novogorod,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catherinenberg.  It  then  proceeds  direct 
to  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital  almost  duo  east  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk. 
The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  Barabinski  steppe,  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoided 
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by  ascending  the  Irtyach,  and  taking  the  route  of  Omsk  and  Barnaoul.  At  Irkoutsk,  Russian 
commerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite  lines.  One  of  these  crosses  the  Baikal  and 
eoccnda  the  Sulingn,  to  tiie  contiguous  towns  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the 
solitary  p<iint  of  cninmorcial  intercourse  between  the  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
Almost  uil  the  principil  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent  at  Kiakhta;  while  the  Chinese 
trafHckcra  cnnsist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters,  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their 
families.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples  of  China ;  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rhu- 
barb, tobacco,  with  a  variety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  which  that  nation  excels :  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  furs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  and  glass.  The 
value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  side  is  aupposed  to  amount  annually  to  between  200,000{. 
and  300,()OW. 

The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  whii  ii  descends  the  Lena  into 
the  heart  of  tho  fVozen  regions,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Yukoutsk,  about  800 
miles  down  tho  Lena,  forma  the  market  at  wliich  the  furs  and  other  precious  products  of  tliis 
desolate  region  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  from  all  the  surrounding  wastes,  but 
from  Okotsk,  which  collects  those  of  Kamtcliatka  and  of  north-weftern  America,  and  even 
from  tho  remote  north-cast  angle  of  Asia,  which  forma  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi.  A 
considerable  proportion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government,  which  is  easily  paid,  and  pro- 
fitably received  in  kind.  The  rest  is  obtained  by  the  wandering  traffickers,  in  exchange  for 
tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Siberia  amounted  to 
1,038,;)50;  of  whom  615,114  were  male,  and  523,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itacif,  yet,  if  we  reckon  the  superficial  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not 
have  much  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

This  very  scanty  population  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of  having 
been  all  subdued  by  Russia.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately  these 
diflTerent  races. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been 
exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  oflences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm 
of  a  jealous  and  absolute  government.  A  basis  was  formed  by  the  Swedish  officers  made 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a  regular  succession  of  recruits  has  since  been  fur- 
nished from  tho  empire  itself.  As  they  were  often  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  "no  government  ever  banishes  fools,"  they, 
with  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a  society  which  has  appeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  European  cities.  Of  the  humbler  class  of 
convicts,  those  considered  most  incorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  are 
strictly  watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  hard  fare.  A  class, 
whose  offences  are  milder,  And  a  place  in  the  distilleries ;  while  a  third,  who  rank  a  step 
higher,  receive  grants  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  for 
each  male  head.  These  are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermann,  the 
strict  police,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the  surrounding 
deserts,  generally  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  oflTences  for  which  they  were  banished. 
Mr.  Ilolman,  however,  complains  that  aome  make  their  escape,  and  form  themselves  into 
plundering  bands,  who  infcet  the  high  roods ;  but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant 
period. 

The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  In  Tobolsk,  as  already  observed,  the  basis  of  the 
population  consists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  often  men  of  rank  and  intelligence.  In 
Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  offlcers,  constantly  passing  and  repassing  from 
Europe,  have  imported  its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievers,  in  1700,  found 
a  small  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a  theatre,  on  which  were 
represented  some  pieces  of  native  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At  Tobolsk,  Kotze- 
bue  saw  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed ;  which  was  a  great  advance  since  Gmelin's 
visit,  when  the  pieces  resembled  the  European  mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  Adam, 
Nofth,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  principal  parts.  Hospitality,  the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse 
regions,  is  said  to  be  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  aeema  to  be  copied  with  most  ample  addition.  In  the  amall 
provincial  towns,  above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society ;  where  the 
facility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  compels,  a  great  portion  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  often  to  a  most  deplorable  extent ;  and  it  then 
becomes,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  regret  that,  from 
the  narrations  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provincial  districts  do 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  shaken  off  those  slothful  habits  to 
,  part  of  them  have  long  been  addicted. 
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Of  the  native  Bibcrian  races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  southern  (Vontler  are  Tartar, 
both  in  their  origin  and  character;  and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their  conquest  by  the  Ku»- 
sians,  held  the  aunreme  sway  in  Siberia.  West  of  the  Irtyach,  the  prevailing  race  arc 
those  called  Buschkirs;  between  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sluschivies,  the  Tzulimm, 
and  other  small  local  tribes;  while  the  regions  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  are 
occupied  by  the  Burats,  a  division  of  the  Mongol  family.  All  these  Tartars  are  attached  to 
the  general  habits  of  their  countrymen ;  a  wandering  life,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses ;  making  hurse-flesh  and  fermented  mare*' 
milk  their  favourite  luxuries.  The  sway  of  Uussia  has  been  in  so  far  salutary  as  it  has 
suppressed  that  system  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
them,  and  which  still  prevails  m  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Turtary.  Their  activity 
is  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  sometimes 
to  a  limited  degree  of  agriculture;  though  they  have  never  duly  improved  in  this  respect 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  western  districts,  as  in  tlio 
corresponding  parts  of  Tartary,  the  Mahometan  religion  is  followed ;  but,  over  all  the  east, 
full  sway  is  held  by  that  modification  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  is  called  the 
Shaman  religion.  Sievers  lately  visited,  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  residence  of  the  Bandida 
Lama,  the  great  head  of  this  religion,  so  far  as  concerns  Siberia.  The  ceremonies  do  not 
seem  to  have  materially  differed  ^om  those  which  Turner  observed  to  be  practised  in  Thibet. 
A  splendid  throne  was  erected  for  the  Lama  himself,  while  the  inferior  priests,  clothed  in 
red,  sat  in  successive  rows.  Numerous  images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  along 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  a  fowl  or  even  a 
sheep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  the  same  noisy  character.  Kettle-drums, 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  concha,  and  others  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  sound, 
produced  a  thundering  and  tremendous  concert.  These  genuine  Shamans,  however,  reject 
as  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professed  fellow-worshippers  in  this  religion,  who,  in  fact,  in- 
troduce largely  that  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  formed  the  tkvourito 
superstition  of  the  north.  The  imjiostors  who  practise  it,  both  male  and  female,  endeavour 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  natives  by  huge  horns  or  drums,  throwing  them- 
selves into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giving  themselves  stabs  in  vital  parts,  from  which 
blood,  previously  provided  by  thcin,  appears  to  flow ;  but  all  this  is  done  in  so  clumsy  a 
manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  European  scrutiny.  In  the  late  enumeration,  the 
Burats  amounted  to  49,761  males,  and  47,932  females ;  while  the  Mongols  proper  were  not 
more  than  12,000. 

Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Tunguses. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries 
the  Toiingouskas.  Unlike  the  Tartars,  they  possess  no  herds,  except  those  of  rein-deer; 
and  their  sole  employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  frozen  plains  and  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers.  They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase  except  the  bow  and 
arrow,  in  which  they  are  so  skilful,  that  they  fear  not  to  attack  the  strongest  and  fiercest 
animals.  As  it  is  very  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  fur-bear- 
ing species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  less  skil- 
ful in  tracing  out  by  scent,  or  by  the  faintest  track,  the  animals  which  they  pursue.  In 
fishing,  they  use  little  boats  composed  of  the  rind  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.  They 
have  no  settled  abodes,  but  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
game,  or  by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  costs  them  very  little  trouble  to  construct  tem- 
porary abodes.  The  yoiirt,  or  summer  hut,  is  formed  merely  by  arranging  in  a  circular 
shape  a  number  of  wooden  poles,  and  giving  them  a  conical  roof  of  the  bark  of  the  birch 
tree.  Their  winter  abodes  also  consist  of  one  single  apartment,  the  wooden  walls  of  which 
are  more  strongly  put  together,  and  the  windows  are  formed  of  expanded  bladder.  The 
oven  which  heats  tlie  apartment  and  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a  corner ;  and  round  the 
room  are  benches,  on  which  the  family  sit,  eat,  and  sleep ;  and  which,  being  hollow,  contain 
their  stores  and  provisions.  The  smoke  makes  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof 
BtuflTed  with  dry  grass  to  exclude  the  cold ;  in  its  way  thither  it  fills  the  entire  hut,  but,  its 
own  lightness  causing  it  to  ascend,  there  is  left  a  space  near  the  floor  not  aljsolutely 
enveloped.  The  Tunguses  are  of  a  brownish  tint,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  atmosphere 
of  smoky  huts;  their  features  ore  flat,  and  their  eyes  small;  though  neither  of  these 
characters  occurs  to  nearly  tlie  same  extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  they  its  pecu- 
liar physiognomy.  They  are  described,  by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  in 
terms  of  praise,  as  frank,  stout,  honest,  and  brave.  Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Sha- 
man creed,  they  combine  it  much  more  tlian  the  Burat  tribes  with  magical  observances  and 
other  native  superstitions. 

The  Yakoiites  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Txna,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  and  desolate 
plains  which  reach  thence  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  inroad  of  the  Mongols  and  Burats 
IB  supposed  to  have  driven  them  from  the  more  southern  tracts  which  tlicy  originally  occu- 
pied.   Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  much  resemble  those  of  the  Tunguses,  though  they 
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ore  considereil,  on  the  whole,  as  less  daring  and  active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular, 
they  dwindle  into  a  |Kjor  and  stunted  race.  Unable  to  procure  bread,  they  have  become,  in 
a  preat  moasurp,  indiflorent  to  it;  and  their  vegetable  food  consists  of  various  roots,  as 
onions,  garlic,  and  berries,  which  many  parts  of  their  territory  produce  in  |M-culiur  excel- 
lence. The  superstitious  habits  which  generally  prevail  among  the  natives  of  Siberia  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost  pitch  among  the  Yakoutes.  They  reckon  thirteen  kinds  of 
evil  spirits,  with  the  dread  of  which  they  aro  pcr|)etually  haunted ;  and  the  influence  enjoy- 
ed by  their  magicians  is  unbounded.  Their  numbers,  according  to  the  census  of  ItiOl, 
amounted  to  42,056  males,  and  41,607  females. 

The  Ostiaks  are  a  numerous  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Ixiwer  Obi  with 
its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  extend  tar  on  each  side  of  it.  Their  size  is  somewhat 
diminutive;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders;  and  their  fea- 
tures are  destitute  of  all  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are  nearly 
similar  to  tliose  of  the  Tunguses,  except  that  the  latter  frequently  contain  two  or  three 
Amilies  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  having  ono  common  fireplace.  They  depend  for 
subsistence  chiefly  on  fishing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fur-bearing 
animals;  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are  now  found  only  in  the  eastern  regions.  In  theso 
pursuits  they  display  indefatigable  activity,  which  their  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  since  they  show  a  disposition,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  sink  into  indolent  habits. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
open  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  that  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
llindoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tents  they  have  many  little  images,  before 
which  they  place  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  snuflT,  willow  bark,  fish  oil,  and  whatever  com- 
modities they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  for  these  gifls,  they  consider  as 
due  a  prosperous  fishing  and  hunting ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donation,  these  fail,  their 
wrath  is  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinities,  whom  they  even  dash  on  the  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  fearfiil  worship ;  and,  in  their  aith  of 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  they  miiy  lie 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animal.  Their  favourite  amusement  consists  in  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  tishos 
with  which  they  are  daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  stated  at 
17,236. 

To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed,  on  tlic  extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
wander  the  Samoyedes,  whom  the  poet  denominates  "  the  lost  of  men."  They  present 
nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  Tunguses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  tiium 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  face,  large  thick  lips, 
a  wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  Their  territory, 
along  these  dreary  shores,  extends  for  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the  European  frontier  to  tlie 
Olensk,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situntion  with  the  Laplanders,  their 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  similarly  sup- 
plied by  the  rein-deer ;  but  the  herds  which  they  have  tomed  are  employed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance ;  those  only  which  are  caught  in  the  chase  are  used  as  food,  and  their 
skins  converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  they  attack  the  bear,  and  feed  on  his  flesh, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  the  whales  which  are  cast  ashore.  Fishing  on  the  rivers  is  considfli- 
ed  by  them  an  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  are  chiefly  employe. .  >f> 
hunting  the  white  fox,  the  fur  of  which  affords  the  only  medium  by  which  thoy  can  obtain 
foreign  luxuries 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography, 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  local  features  of  Siberia,  beginning  at  its  western  or  European 
extremity,  we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  Catherinenberg.  It  is 
politically  attached,  not  to  Siberia,  but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urals.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Iset,  contains  2000 
houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone ;  while  the  great  manufactories  are  of  brick 
roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  the  Russian  government  has  established  the  college  of 
mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  founderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  Urals. 

The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  which 
embraces  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtysch,  and  their  tributaries.  It 
forms  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  steppes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense 
woods,  and  capable,  in  many  places,  were  culture  employed,  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  Pallas  particularly  remarks  the  district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plain  of  the  Iset,  about 
200  miles  square  of  the  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable  of  growing  harvests  that  might 
feed  a  nation ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,391  inhabitants.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  plains  of  the  Lower  Tobol  and  Ischim.  Along  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  roam  branches  of  the  Kirghise  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  form- 
ed by  the  powerful  empire  of  Russia  is  not  always  a  secure  defence.     Everywhere  the 
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baiiia  of  tho  population  ia  Tartar ;  tho  provalont  rnco  in  tho  interior  diatricta  la  tlio  Boachkir, 
rather  a  quiet  and  aubatantial  people ;  but  atili,  aa  anion);  other  TnrtarM,  their  induatr^  coii> 
aiata  in  tho  rcarins  ot'  horaea,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  CHtiu);  ut'  hortie-tleuh  and  drinkin;; 
of  niarea'  milk.  The  abaoncc  of  any  other  a{;ricultural  induatry  condemna  ru);iona  to  wnmo 
that  are  capable  of  aup|)orting  the  must  extcnaivo  piipniiitiun.  Aa  to  nianutucturc,  the  only 
proceaa  which  can  deaervo  that  name  ia  diaiillery,  for  the  producta  of  which  there  exiata 
but  too  extenaive  a  demand.  Even  in  the  very  largo  eatabliahmcnt  of  Count  Hchouvalof, 
however,  the  machinery  ia  ao  rude,  and  the  tubua  ao  defective,  that  a  quantity  of  ateam 
eacapea,  aufflcient  to  intoxicate  the  byatandera,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approach  of  n  flanu-. 

VVhilo  the  open  country  ia  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  tho  Tartara,  and  the  atill  ruder  native 
triboa,  the  towna  have  a  character  veiy  decidedly  European.  Thia  ia  particularly  the  caae 
of  Tobolak,  tho  capital  of  thia  province,  and  of  all  Siberia.  Ita  principal  diviaion  ia  placed 
on  a  high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a  majeatic  plain,  in  which  tho  Irtyach  and  the  Tohol 
blend  their  mighty  watera ;  while  tho  horizon  ia  cluaed  on  every  aide  by  a  boundluaa  expanan 
of  foreat.  With  the  exception  of  the  government  huuaea  and  two  churclica,  Tobolak  ia  built 
wholly  of  wonl,  and  even  tho  atreeta  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  ediflcea  are  not 
conatructed  with  any  architectural  akill ;  but  the  walla  being  whito,  and  all  tho  cupolas 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  aite  a  very  aplendid  appearance.  Tho  chief  want  ia 
water,  which  can  bo  procured  only  by  a  laborioua  carriage  from  tho  grounda  below.  The 
lower  tAwn,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ia  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in 
abundance,  but  not  of  good  quality.  The  baaia  of  the  aocial  ayatcm  at  Tobolak  conaiata  nf 
exilea  baniahed  by  a  jealoua  government  into  their  "  prison  of  unbounded  wilda ;"  and  from 
cauaea  formerly  apecified,  the  aociety  ia  upon  a  good  European  model,  and  Tobolak  makes 
an  agreeable  reaidence.  The  literature  wiiich,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  century,  Gmelin  foimd 
somewhat  antiquated,  ia  now,  by  the  frequent  paaauge  of  Ruaaian  officera,  brought  up  to  the 
lateat  German  atandard.  All  the  trade  of  Siberia  poaaea  through  Tobolak.  Aa  aoon  aa  the 
flrat  influence  of  spring  haa  melted  the  snowa,  the  merchants  are  aeen  crowding  from  the 
weat  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leada  to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eaatcrn  Ocean  ; 
and  as  aoon  aa  the  winter  aeta  in,  aimilar  crowda  are  aeen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fur, 
collected  from  the  tenants  of  the  boundless  deaerta,  are  accumulatMl  at  Tobolak. 

In  the  Bouthern  and  weatern  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolak  are  Tara  on  the  Irtyach ; 
Jalutorosk  and  Kurgan  on  tho  Tobol,  and  Tumen  on  the  Taura ;  small  towns  aurrounded  by 
rich  paaturea,  which  enable  the  inhabitanta  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  tind)er,  tallow,  and  hides. 

To  the  north  this  region  presents  a  very  different  aapect,  as  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Ita  dark  and  frozen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  forests  of  gloomy 
l)ine,  amid  which  a  few  handfula  of  stunted  and  shivering  nativea  erect  their  yourls  or 
moveable  tenta.  The  Rus.-^iana  content  themaelves  with  maintjiining  here  atatioua  with  a 
commissary  and  a  few  troops,  not  tor  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  hostility  which  ia  not  to  be 
apprehended,  but  tor  collecting  the  fur  tribute,  which,  though  not  very  hurdonaomo,  would 
not  bo  given  quite  apontaneously.  Sourgout,  above  the  junction  with  tho  Irtyach,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade,  contains  two  churches,  and  168  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  ripen  ; 
but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other  game,  are  found  in  abundance.  Saniarov,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  ia  a  position  nearly  similar.  Still  tiirther  to  the  north  ia  the 
district  and  post  of  Berezov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  atill  be  reared,  but  the 
rein-deer  can  alone  be  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  betoro  it  opens  into 
the  great  bay  of  that  name,  standa  Obdorsk,  a  post  of  a  few  hovels  ond  about  twenty-five 
Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of  these  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  nakeil  mountains  of 
this  nortliern  extremity  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  introduce  the  plants 
and  animals  of  civilised  lite  ;  in  a  short  time  they  have  unitbrnily  jterishcd. 

Returning  to  Tobolsk,  and  proceeding  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  province  of 
Omsk  and  the  government  of  Tomsk,  stretching  along  the  Upper  Irtysch  and  Obi,  and 
separated  from  Tartary  by  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  Of  this  region,  already  noticed  as  one 
of  the  most  metalliferous  in  the  world,  the  produce  would  exceed  even  the  vast  amount  nf 
that  on  the  Urals,  were  not  the  land  carriage  too  heavy  for  tho  bulky  metals.  Though  fine 
pasture  districts  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  of  ecpial  extent,  and  a  great  part  of  their  surtiice  consists  of  long  chains  of  little 
saline  lakes.  In  tlieso  the  mineral  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a  layer  of  the 
most  brilliant  whiteness;  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  assertion  which  haa  been  founded 
on  this  appearance,  and  which  represents  them  as  investing  it  with  a  crust  like  ice.  The 
steppe  of  Baraba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  are  almost  covered 
with  a  forest  of  willows  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  air  ia  very  pestilential.  The  inhabitants, 
BB  Mr.  Holman  informa  us,  believe  that  tliere  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effluvia; 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  mariili  iniasniii.  The  natives  here  are  miserably 
poor,  living  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  pround,  covered  with  long  coats  of  sheepskin,  and  in 
perpetual  tear  of  Tartar  incursion.    Thia  last  circumstance,  notwithatanding  all  the  pre- 
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cautions  used  by  the  government,  leaves  iminliabited  largo  and  flno  piutoral  tracts  along  the 
Buuthern  border. 

The  wiioltj  of  thin  frontier  presents  features  imlicntive  of  some  great  revolution,  physical 
and  politiciil.  Evurywiioro  are  fuimd  bones  uf  cleplmntH,  bullitlis's,  and  other  huge  anunals, 
timt  belong  to  another  nnd  a  distant  climate,  and  hoiiio  even  to  vorielies  that  are  no  longer 
knouTi  to  exist.  Another  feature  consists  in  a  vast  number  of  tombs,  extending  along  the 
wlioio  of  this  line,  and  which  were  tilled  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  arms,  evi- 
ilcntly  licionging  to  chiefs  who  ruled  over  a  wealthy  and  powerfhl  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  earliest  travellers,  these  tombs  were  a  ciiiisidcrablo  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a 
regular  employment  to  search  them ;  but,  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  aro  now  so  com- 
pletely rilled,  as  no  longer  to  repay  the  trouble  nf  examination.  There  aro  remains  of 
editicen,  but  not  correfl|)onding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  senulchnil  monuments.  One  ruin  of 
considerable  fame,  called  Hcinipalatnoi,  or  tho  Hevon  I'alaces,  apneared  to  I'allas  evidently 
of  Buchariun  origin.  He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  ot  Abluikit,  a  temnio  which 
tradition  reports  as  erected  by  a  Culmuck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.  It  was  nlle<l  with 
upwards  of  forty  images,  representing  all  those  huge,  doformc<l,  and  nflcn  monstrous  deities 
which  are  the  objects  of  Hhaman  adoration.  They  were  half  male,  half  female;  some  had 
ten  faces  and  seven  arms;  the  features  of  others  were  hideous  and  inflamed.  Tho  edifice 
was  sustaining  daily  injury  from  tlie  Russian  and  Kirghiso  troops;  and  of  tho  inscriptions, 
which  were  tbund  in  great  abundance  by  tho  earlier  travellers,  only  a  fow  fVogmenti 
remained. 

Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their  grand  chain  of  fortresses,  by  which  the  fVontior 
is  imperfectly  defended  from  tho  inroads  of  the  Kirghises,  Omsk,  tho  capital  of  a  province, 
contains  tho  head-quarters,  and  a  garrison  of  4000  men,  with  7fi0()  inhabitants.  Thia  gar- 
rison, Captain  Cochrane  describes  as  maintained  in  admirable  order.  Govemmont  even 
supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  tho  military,  as  well  as  another  for  those  of  tho  inhabit- 
ants. The  limitary  post  is  at  Semipalalnoi,  where  20(H)  men  wero  stationed  in  garrrison 
under  as  good  management  as  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a  great  rendezvous  of  tho  Tartars  and 
Bucharians,  bringing  tho  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  often  their  plunder,  to  exchange 
for  tobacco  and  brandy.  A  little  farther  up  tho  Irtysch  is  Uhinsk,  "  a  dirty  little  spot,  called 
liere  a  town,"  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktarma,  eloso  uimiii  tho  iKiundury  of  tho 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captiiin  Cochrane  describes  this  as  one  of  tho  most  romantic 
spots  in  the  world.  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuri'Uit  herlmge,  but  without 
a  tree  or  a  shrub,  a  number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and 
spread  in  various  directions.  Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  thu  pasture  with  which  this 
plain  is  covered,  it  is  a  complete  desert;  "  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild 
beasts,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory." 

To  the  cast  of  Omsk  is  the  government  of  Tomsk,  tho  scat  of  those  immense  mineral 
operations  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Kliolyvan  is  now  nearly  desertetl,  less  from 
tho  exhaustion  of  the  mines  than  of  the  timber,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  .requisite,  tho 
metals  Iwing  difficult  of  fusion.  The  town,  therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  freciucnted. 
Bitrnaoul,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals  drawn  fVom  tho  huge  mineral  mass 
of  the  Sclilangenberg  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  tho  princi))al  town  of  tho  govern- 
ment. It  was  found  by  a  late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  tlio  happiest,' 
best  governed,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia. 

North-east  of  Kholyvan  is  Tomsk,  the  capital,  which,  lying  on  tho  high  road  from  Tobolsk 
eastward,  is  a  great  tlioroughfurc.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  passage,  tho 
business  done  there,  though  enough  to  support  a  population  of  0(HK)  or  10,(KK>,  does  not 
maintain  them  in  any  stirring  or  active  state.  Travellers  agrco  that  drunkenness,  and  tho 
habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sins  of  all  tho  Siberians,  are  carried  to  a 
peculiar  height  at  Tomsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a  general 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  tho  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  oaten  by  large  herds  of 
field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whiskey,  brought 
from  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  tho  supply  of  tho  eastern  districts. 
Kutznetsk,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of 
lazy  abundance. 

The  direct  and  now  most  frequented  route  from  Tomsk  into  tho  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
leads  through  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  soil  of  which  is  among  tho  richest  in  the 
world,  and  cajMible  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of  wheat,  fiir  which  the  climate 
is  too  severe,  but  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  which  can  endure  the  cold.  It  is  cultivated 
with  some  measure  of  industry,  by  a  race  of  Tartars,  called  Sluschivics,  whose  habits,  how- 
ever, are  chiefly  pastoral.  The  town  contains  about  3.500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  fi-om  tho 
reigning  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  mucli  improved 
by  au  intelligent  governor. 

To  the  north  of  Krasnoyarsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  region,  is  found  tho  considerable  town  of 
Yeniseisk,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name.    The   land  route  by  it  to 
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weatern  Hihorit  in  rirciiilniiiii  Itiit  it*  nwition  upon  tho  threat  river  fVom  which  it  tlcrivra  iu 
iminii,  nt  a  very  Nhorl  iliMlunco  IniIow  tlm  jiinrtinn  <it'  tli«  uiniuot  c<|iinl  trilmtnry  of  tho  Anfpim, 
romlurM  it  n  ^ri'iil  uoiilrc  of  tliu  rivnr  inliTcoiirw  of  HilNirin.  A  watrr  coniiminicMtioii  witli 
Tobuliil(  iN  luriiiKii  by  tint  Kct,  wliich  thIlH  into  thi>  Obi.  On  thin  drtmry  tract  in  tuiiml  Naryin, 
11  villnife  with  A  church,  iiiiil  l(N)hoiiMi'H,i<Htubliiihc(l  vululy  to  collect  tVoin  thooo  wido  rt<i{ion« 
tho  tributti  of  tlirii. 

Tho  YcniMiV,  nllnr  iWMtintr  YvniNoiidi,  nillri  for  npwnrili  of  KlflO  niilcH  to  tho  Northrrn 
Ocean,  throu|{li  n  iltiN<<rt  HtitI  imiro  vunt  nnil  ilrcnry  than  that  of  tho  l^iw  tr  Obi.  Turuk- 
iilmnKli,  or  Mniiiruwm,  in  tlm  nnnio  K>von  to  tliiii  awtui  worhl  of  ilcxolation.  It  i«  occupifil 
chioHy  by  tlm  TuniruM'Hi  who,  not  in  timir  (lorfHinit,  but  in  their  liiibitM  and  modo  of  muI)- 
Hintanco,  cvon  in  tho  conxtrurlion  of  thoir  winter  and  nummor  Iiouhok,  conMidorably  rcHoniblo 
tho  BiN|uiniaux.  TuriikNliituHk,  in  tho  RuHmnn  archivoM  called  b  city,  w  the  tminileHt,  |H>r- 
ImiM  that  bourM  tho  nnino,  iml  hiivinir  more  than  KM)  inhahitanta,  who  nioHtly  reaido  williin 
B  little  wiiotlen  (brt  defended  by  tour  {fuM.  Tho  trade  and  tribute  of  tlira  are  the  only 
•ourco  of  aubaiiitence,  It*  Hituiition  at  thu  junction  of  tho  (rrcat  tributary  of  tho  Lower 
ToungouakB  ia  titvouruble  for  thia  pur|io«o,  Tho  vicinity  ia  dreary,  but  cmivencd  by  num- 
borloaa  fli|ihta  of  watorliiwl. 

Froin  Yoniaoiak  aiul  KriiHuoynrak,  nopulation  and  commerce  toko  b  aoutliorn  direction, 
Bnd  centre  thnmaidveN  nt  Irkoutak.  Tlio  ixwition  of  thia  capital  alto);ol)mr  flta  it  to  bo  tho 
emporium  of  l<!aaturn  Hilairin,  The  Ansara  enabloa  it  to  communicate  on  one  aide  with  tho 
weatern  rivora,  on  the  othur  with  the  lialkal  8ca,  and  that  point  of  tho  Chineae  iVontier 
which  ia  tho  acono  of  thu  iiuiat  active  land  commorco  of  Kuwia.  Tho  I«na,  of^ain,  wiiich 
tnkea  ita  riao  not  llir  diNtinit,  coimucta  it  with  tho  G<iatern  Ocean,  and  with  immense  trocla, 
which,  though  deatilute  of  nil  tho  neceaaariea  and  oven  comforta  of  life,  abound  in  the  moat 
procioua  flira,  Ita  priN<|N<rity  itnd  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid ;  and,  fVom  being  a 
aocondBry  city,  de|Mindent  u|Hin  TolN)lKk,  it  hoii  been  raised  to  bo  the  scat  of  a  ffovernmont 
which  compruhonila  nil  the  unNtcrn  trucla  now  to  bo  dcacribed.  Travcllcra  generally  deacribo 
Irkoutak  na  now  the  hnndMiineat  in  external  appearance,  and  tho  moat  clepfant  aa  to  aociety, 
of  any  in  Hilairiu,  Tho  houNea,  indeed,  are  ciiieHy  of  wood ;  but  the  atrceta  uro  broad  and 
apacioua ;  aonie  of  tho  piddie  buildin^fa  nro  very  fine,  and  there  aru  twelve  hnndaome  churchca. 
The  population,  by  tlm  liiat  cenxua,  conalatod  of  11,'2U2,  and  hna  probably  incrcaMed  since. 
Tho  prnici|ml  inhuhilnnta  conaiat  of  morchunta,  chiefly  connected  with  houaoa  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  of  the  civil  and  military  otHcera  of  i^vernment.  Captain  Cochrane  laments,  aa 
tho  main  bur  to  aiHual  enjoyment,  tlm  jenlousv  which  reigns  between  thrso  two  purtiea:  yet 
of  such  local  and  precariiiua  application  are  those  remarks,  that  Mr.  llolnmn,  his  contempo- 
rary, conaidera  the  iigroiMuent  la^tweon  those  very  clnssca  to  be  a  subject  of  iigrecnble  sur- 
|triHO.  Ilotli  being  in  tlm  liiiliit  of  imsaing  to  Kurope,  have  introduced  whatever  is  most  recent 
in  ita  litoniture,  na  well  na  in  umsicul  und  dramatic  performance.  A  small  library  has  been 
formed,  ua  wull  aa  a  collection  of  natural  liiHtury ;  and  government,  among  other  seminaries, 
liaa  tbunded  a  achtiol  Ibr  the  inatruction  of  tho  Japmesc.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  lillu<l 
with  nnnkeena,  |N)rcelain,  liic(iuered  ware,  and  other  articles  of  Chmcso  dress  and  furniture, 
and  it  haa  alnioat  thu  uapect  or  a  (/hineso  city. 

Ascending  thu  Angara  fVnm  Irkoutak,  we  enter  tho  wide  inland  sea  of  tho  Baikal,  which, 
08  one  of  tho  griuid  fentiirea  of  Aaiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  de.scribcd.  Beyond  it  to 
tho  south,  B  acono  opena  nllogetlmr  Mongolian.  The  country  presents  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eastern  Turtnry,  intermixed,  occasionally,  with  good  pastures.  The  Mongols,  with  the  cog- 
nate tribe  of  the  liurnta.  All  nil  the  country ;  and  even  tho  Russian  colonists  imitate  their 
iimnnora  and  langungn.  Tho  religion  of  tho  LAma  ia  celebrated  in  all  its  pomp  of  sound 
Olid  imago ;  ton,  lorine<l  na  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  moss,  is  the  favourite  l)cvcragc :  all  thu 
hubita  and  syateiii  of  life  nro  thoao  of  Middle  Asia.  Ncrtchinsk  ia  the  name  given  to  this 
aoiith-onat  corner  of  the  Rusaiiin  empire.  Tho  town  of  that  name  wus  once  frequented  as 
the  main  route  to  Kinkhta;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  tho  Sclinga, 
Ncrtchinsk  derives  ita  im|Kirtancu  solely  tVom  its  mines  of  lend  and  silver,  which  are  very 
abundant.  Their  annual  pnatuco  is  usually  4(>,0(N)  lbs.  of  lead ;  from  which  arc  extracted 
a-'iOlbs,  of  silver,  The  mines,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whose  situation  is 
peculiarly  lioiM>loaa,  na  tho  ('hineso  never  harbour  them.  Westward  from  these  metalliferoua 
chains  Blretcli  the  Ynbloiioy  mountains,  tho  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  part  of  tho 
great  chain  which  hero  crtaiana  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  forests,  rocks,  steeps,  morasses, 
and  snow,  cover  oil  thoir  higher  pinnacles;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable,  unless 
to  a  fuw  daring  hunters,  who  mnko  thoir  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
track  of  wild  beiiNta.  Tho  prevailing  form  ia  that  of  a  number  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a  brood 
summit  resombling  un  nppio;  whence  ia  derived  tlie  appellation  Yablonoy. 

In  order  to  (hniritnte  tlm  nmto  to  Kiakhtn  up  the  Sclinga,  the  Russians  have  built  upon 
that  river  Oiidiiisk  unil  Helinginsk,  small  towns,  in  a  barren  country,  and  merely  supported 
by  this  transit,  Kiiiklitii  Iiiin  lieen  iilrendy  mentioned  as  the  busiest  scene  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  Asia,  having  been  fixed  ujion  by  the  treaty  of  1728,  as  the  only  point  at  which 
commorco  cuii  take  plnuo  between  the  viwt  empires  of  Russia  and  China.    It  stands  on  a 
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iMknd,  Homewhat  olovittc<l  plain,  with  lotly  i^ranito  ponki  T\»\nff  round  It  on  overv  aitln.  It 
ii  clowily  contiKiioutf  tu  thu  town  of  Mitiiimtcliiii,  crowded  with  Chinono  nicrnnantK,  who 
rcM>rt  thilhvr  tor  tlio  piirptutni  of  tliiM  tritdu.  Tliu  townn,  hnwnvvr,  nru  diMtiiirt;  and  (micIi  i« 
■urroiindud  by  itM  HC|Mratu  thrtlHcation.  Porti*  liuill  on  the  pinnavio  of  two  opixmito 
niounlainM  mark  tho  boundary  of  tho  empire,  btiinif  Murinountml  on  the  Ruiwiaii  aido  with  a 
crou,  on  the  ChineiM)  vide  with  a  conn  or  pyramid.  In  coniiei|ucncn  of  tho  influx  of  iitraii((er«, 
tho  niuniiufH  aru  mid  to  be  more  poUnhcd  and  Mociabin  than  in  other  townN  of  Aiiatic  Uiiwiiu, 
and  tho  two  nationit  mingle  cordially  in  aucial  inturcoiiriie.  Tho  Kuiitian*  are  oven  invitvrl 
tu  tho  place,  and  enturtiiined  thoro ;  though,  on  tho  tollin|r  of  a  boll  at  Buniet,  they  inuHt  all 
hiutily  quit  it  Tho  Kiiropean  rcaidontii,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinoac,  drink  vaiit  (piantitieH 
of  tea,  and  oven  annoy  viHiterH  by  prciwing  u|X)n  them  a  beverage  not  generally  the  iiiutit 
agreoablo  to  tho  RuMiaii  ixilnto. 

From  Irkout Hk,  a  nortli-cnMt  routo  of  flflO  iniloa  leads  to  Kironak,  situated  on  tho  I.cna, 
where  it  fintt  liPK>nH  to  bo  a  river  of  importance,  and  in  a  |xwition  c<|UBily  convenient  to 
travellers 'fVoin  Irkoutiik  and  tVom  tho  YeniMot.  Tho  lost  traces  of  rich  vegetation  are  hero 
produced  by  a  tortile  soil,  even  nniid  tho  severity  of  tho  climate.  It  is  also  w  dl  situated  tor 
tlie  trudo  in  furs;  and  its  Btur)(eoii  is  reckoned  tho  best  in  Siberia.  With  all  thoso  advan- 
tatfOH  it  is  no  more  than  a  villn^o  of  about  KM)  houses. 

Enteriiii;  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  we  como  to  btkut  and  Olckminsk,  situated  on  thn  I.cna, 
as  it  descends  into  tho  tVozcn  ref^ions,  which  are  mcrolv  iimall  posts  formed  fi)r  tho  collection 
of  furs,  and  for  stajfes  on  tho  road  to  Yakutsk.  Yakutsk,  in  tlio  heart  of  this  tVozen  territory, 
hiis  still  pretensions  to  tho  name  of  a  city,  since  its  ill-built  wooden  houses  contain  about 
7(HN)  inhabitants,  Nothin((  cnn  bo  more  blonk  than  its  situation  ond  environs.  A  few  croiM 
of  ryo  aro  sown  on  a  rich  soil,  but  under  a  coniplcto  uncertainty  whi  thor  they  will  ever 
ri|)rii,  in  a  climato  where,  in  tho  end  of  June,  tho  ground  is  still  deeply  frozen,  and  early  in 
September  tho  l^na  is  passable  on  sledges,  Htill,  it  is  rendered  a  plnco  of  some  imnortanco 
by  the  rich  furs  which  aro  cither  caught  in  tho  surrounding  region,  or  brought  tVom  tlie  op(io> 
■ito  coast  of  America,  Tho  merchants  make  very  hijjh  profits,  both  by  the  enormous  prico 
at  which  they  sell  tolmccn,  spirits,  and  other  Kuropcun  commodities,  and  the  low  rate  at 
which  they  obtain  thoso  of  tho  natives  in  exchange. 

On  the  liowor  I*na  and  Olensk,  and  within  the  liorders  of  tho  Arctic  Circle,  tho  Russians 
have  established  Uigansk  and  Olunsk,  small  posts  for  hunting'  and  tribute.  Near  the  moiitlis 
of  these  rivers,  the  Northern  Ocean  preHcnls  a  number  of  imIcs,  of  which  some  are  large. 
They  have  Iteon  carefully  examined  by  tlio  hunter  Liackof,  who  discoverod,  even  at  tho  (lis- 
tuncc  of  about  2(M>  miles  from  tho  shore,  an  extensive  const,  to  which  some  havo  given  tho 
naino  of  New  Siberia.  Tho  Russian  government  sent  uflcrwnrdH  to  examine  it  more  care- 
fully, but  without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  extent  und  lN)undnricH,  Homo  even  imiiginrd 
them  to  extend  in  such  a  manner  as  tu  become  connected  with  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  supposition  is  now  abandoned.  The  aspect  of  those  shores  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
dreary  and  desolato ;  but  they  present  ono  indication  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  gives 
much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  speculate  on  tho  changes  und  destiny  of  tho  earth. 
There  are  found  numerous  bones  and  other  remains  of  tho  elephant,  uii  iiiiimal  now  alto- 
gether foreign  to  this  port  of  tho  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  hy  nearly  a 
tburth  of  its  circuit.  Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  tho  mammoth,  aro 
also  found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia, 

Proceeding  from  Yakutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  tho  district  of  Okotsk,  which  presents  a 
more  active  and  thriving  scene,  Tho  traveller  who  ascends  tho  Aldan  and  tho  Joiidnma, 
and  after  a  short  portage  descends  the  Okota,  reaches  Okotsk,  the  emporium  of  tho  north- 
eastern 8008  of  Asia,  ft  is  a  neat,  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  a  long  narrow  ridge 
between  tho  sea  and  the  river,  and  containing  l.'MK)  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  these  aro 
in  tho  employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  at  an  expense  of  1(),(I0()/. ;  which  sum, 
however,  the  revenues  of  the  district  do  not  pny.  Okotsk  collects  all  the  furs  and  skins  of 
'  Kumtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  received  a  great 
augmentation, 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtchatka,  extends  into  the 
ocean  which  waters  tho  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  by  3(K)  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the  greater 
port  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Brittin;  but  the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains  of  Siberia, 
and  from  the  vast  [xilar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  climate,  and  allow 
scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  tho  chain  of  mountains  which 
traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise,  as  already  observed,  to  an 
extraordinary  height.  Attempts  have  in  vain  been  made  to  rear,  in  Kamtchatka,  the  coarsest 
kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  northern  climates.*  There  ore,  however,  berries  of 
various  kinds,  some  roots,  which,  when  dried, supply  the  place  of  bread;  and  a  gramineoua 
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*  [Bincn  ISHO,  oats,  hnrli>y,  rye,  and  even  wheat  have  hepii  cultivated  with  auccoai  in  Knintchatka ;  and  potatoes, 
uiriiiim,  cabbages,  iHicts,  &.C.,  Iiuvo  alvo  b«tin  fuund  lo  thrivv.— Am.  Eo.j 
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Man  ol'  Kamtchatka. 


Woman  of  Kamicbatka. 


plant,  from  which  they  contrive  to  extract  a  spirit.  But  the  main  corapensation  is  in  tho 
profusion  of  animal  lite,  wliich  iills  alike  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  in  which  no  territory  on 
the  globe  seems  to  rival  this.  A  sportsman  who  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  his  favourite 
amusement  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life  would  find  Kamtchatka  a  paradise.  The  land  ani- 
mals afford  a  valuable  prize,  being  all  covered  with  rich  furs,  and  very  abundant.  Though 
not  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  Siberia,  they  ggg 
form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade.  The 
coasts  swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine 
animals ;  the  rocks  are  coated  with  shell- 
fish ;  tlie  bays  are  almost  choked  with  her- 
rings, ant'  the  rivers  with  salmon.  Flocks 
of  grouse,  woodcocks,  wild  geese,  and  ducks, 
darken  tiie  air.  Thus  the  inhabitants  obtain 
in  abundance  not  only  food,  but  full  materials 
for  tliat  gluttonous  indulgence  to  which  they 
are  addicted.  They  form  a  peculiar  race 
iJiffs.  685.  and  686.),  with  flat  features, 
small  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with  large  head 
and  short  legs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont  to 
wage  with  considerable  fury,  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  drunken,  ser- 
vile race,  careless  of  the  future,  and  addicted  to  coarse  sensuality.     They  have  houses  both 

687  for  winter  and  summer  (Jig,  687.).   The 

former,  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
plastered  with  clay,  are  half  sunk  in  tho 
ground ;  and  in  the  interior  one  lamp,  fed' 
with  train  oil,  lights,  warms,  and  cooks 
the  victuals  of  two  families.  The  sum- 
mer-house has  a  peculiar  structure,  its 
floor  being  raised  by  posts,  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  leav- 
ing beneath  an  empty  space,  in  which 
the  fish  is  hung  up  to  dry.  In  their  do- 
mestic habits,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges 
(./yif.  688.),  and  employed  to  draw  tliem.  These  dogs  are  of  no  peculiar  size  or  strength, 
but  resemble  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dogs.    They  are  fed  on  the  offal  of  fish,  and  in  sum- 
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Sledge  and  Doga. 


mer  are  turned  out  to  find 
their  own  food;  their  return 
being  certain  at  the  approach 
of  the  inclement  season.  In 
travelling,  the  driver  yokes 
them  two  and  two  abreast, 
and  from  four  to  ten  in  one 
vehicle,  according  to  tho 
weigfit  to  be  drawn.  He 
then  places  himself  in  the 
sledge,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  basket,  with  two  ends 
turned  up ;  but  no  ordinary 


skill  is  required  to  prevent  both  rider  and  carriage  from  being  overturned  on  the  rugged 
ground  over  which  it  is  frequently  dragged.  At  their  high  festivals,  the  Kamtchadalcs  give 
themselves  up  to  an  almost  frantic  mirth,  which  astonishes  those  who  have  viewed  the  slug- 
gishness of  their  ordinary  deportment.  Their  favourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ;  and  the  violent  and  uncouth  attitudes 
assumed  for  this  purpose  e.vcite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

Although  the  Kamtchadales,  by  connection  with  Russia,  have  gained  an  exemption  from 
war,  they  have  suffered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  various  con- 
tagious diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished,  and  do  not  at  present  exceed 
4600,  of  whom  litt'e  more  than  half  are  natives ;  the  rest  Russians  and  Koriaks,  Bolche- 
retzk  and  Nischnei-Kamtchatka,  are  small  villages,  which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  real  importance  is  Petropaulowsk,  or  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  thriving 
little  port,  by  which  the  mercliants  of  Okotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtchatka, 

An  Archipelago  of  smuli  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  from  the  southern  point  of 
Kamtchatka  to  Jesso,  a  line  of  nearly  800  miles.  Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nine- 
teen are  subject  to  Russia.  Some  are  uninhabited,  from  the  want  of  water ;  others  rival 
Kauitchatka  in  tlie  abundance  of  game  and  fish.  The  inhabitants  arc  peaceable  and  well 
disposed ;  tiiey  live  nearly  as  the  Kamtchadales,  but  in  a  neater  and  more  civilised  maiiuur ; 
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and  some  of  the  southern  islands  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Japanese  habits.    Their  sub- 
jection to  Russia  consists  almost  wholly  in  paying  a  tribute  of  turs  and  sea-calves. 

A  wild  and  remote  country  yet  remains,  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  a  few 
daring  adventurers  attempt  to  penetrate.  All  the  fiintures  of  Siberia  are  on  an  extensive 
scale ;  but  scarcely  any  rival  the  immensity  of  its  eastern  deserts.  Those  who  set  out  from 
Vakutsk  for  t)ie  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  have  to  traverse  nearly  2000  miles,  in  whicli 
there  is  only,  at  each  interval  of  200  or  300  miles,  a  post  of  eight  or  ten  huts.  On  the 
intermediate  spaces  are  placed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  yourts,  or  little  square 
wooden  huts,  at  tlie  precise  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  fire-place 
in  the  middle,  for  which  the  pine-woods  always  supply  plenty  of  fiiel.  At  length  they  reach 
Nischnei-Kolymsk,  on  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Kolima.  This  town, 
as  it  is  here  called,  consists  of  fifty  wooden  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitnnt.a.  The  soil 
yields  neither  grain  nor  herbage ;  but  a  few  horses  and  cows  are  kept  half  alive  by  cropping 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.  In  return,  tho  waters  yield  food  in  boundless  profusion. 
The  gulfs  of  the  Kolima  and  Anadir,  belonging  to  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  ex- 
treme peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  (fig.  689.). 
This  race,  in  their  rude  retreat,  have  pre- 
served entire  tlie  independence  so  long 
lost  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  of  Ostronaya, 
which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cochrane, 
was  the  resort  of  about  200  Tchutchi  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  500  rein- 
deer. They  are  a  stout,  rough,  honest, 
bold,  and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  ex- 
perience has  rendered  them  excessively 
jealous  of  the  Russian  traders,  and  by  no 
means  so  easily  cheated  as  formerly.  They  take  off  about  40,0(H)  pounds  of  tobacco,  aver- 
aging three  rubles  a  pound,  with  various  little  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  sea-horse  teeth,  various  skins  and  furs  of  sea  and  land  animals, 
the  produce  of  tlieir  rwn  coast,  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
America. 


Tchutchi. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Asia,  in  general,  forms  a  vast  continent  of  brood  and  unbroken  dimensions;  but  to 
the  east  and  south-cast,  it  presents  archipelagoes  of  isLmds,  so  large  as  to  constitute  entire 
kingdoms.  The  three  which  constitute  Japan  have,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  claimed 
the  title  of  empire.  Tlie  empire  of  Japan  is  in  fact  so  great,  so  populous,  and  marked  by  ' 
such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  that,  notwitlistanding  the  complete  state  of  insulation  in 
which  it  holds  itself  from  other  nations,  it  justly  attracts  a  large  share  of  the  curiosity  of 
Europe. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  very  large,  and  two  smaller,  which,  being 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long,  winding,  irre- 
gular range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  from  point  to  point,  scarcely 
falls  short  of  1000  miles ;  while  the  breadtii,  in  some  places  not  more  than  forty  or  fitly, 
seldom  exceeds  100,  and  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point,  amounts  to  200. 
Niphon,  by  much  the  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long;  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  1.50  miles  long  by 
120  broad ;  Sikokf,  or  Sicoco,  00  long,  by  50  bro^id.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detached 
and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesso,  comprehending 
all  of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the  Ja- 
panese. 

The  stormy  seas  which  dash  nround  Japan  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  geo- 
graphical position.  To  the  east  it  faces  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  which, 
with  the  intervention  of  scarcely  a  single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  across  to  the  coast 
of  America.  The  south-western  point  of  the  range  comes  almost  in  contact  with  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceeding  to  the  north- 
east, it  recedes  continually  from  Asia,  till  it  leaves  on  expanse,  nearly  700  miles  broad,  called 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northern  extremity  this  sea  is  norrowed  by  the  large  islands  of 
JcBso  and  Saghalien,  till  it  is  formed  into  a  species  of  close  bay. 
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Rrfemcts  to  the  Map  of  Japan. 


ISLAND  OF 
NIPHON. 

NORTH  PART. 
1.  Firnjaki 
3.  Sngani 

3.  Mimaia 

4.  Sedalii 
S.Ooda 
A.  Aidat 

7.  Yainuawt 
R  KimbazA 
9.  Aza 

10.  Nabo 

11.  Kadaind* 
I'i.  Bibatia 
]'.).  Aizu 

14.  Jiimadiukuri 

15.  Kubola 

16.  Rhtdaybama 

17.  Oiiama 
IS.  Minaka 
It).  Shandaf 
90.  Madniiara 
ai,  Onnato 
S3.  Fuikani 
S3.  Maiaini 
94.  Ninla 
V>.  Knr 

9R.  Kabigi 
97,  Ivafune 
88.  Awara 
90.  Banada 

30.  Annnuia 

31.  Gunki 

33.  Namintalt 

33.  Fitau 

34.  Kiwi 


Xt.  Tragi 
3«.  Kum 

37.  Aao 

38.  orara 

39.  Cambara 

40.  Tonorai 

41.  Poiiu 
43.  Imidaa 

43.  Uuui 

44.  Hwtta 
Vi.  Gumma 
4B.  Frki 

47.  Giima 

48.  Jenjoko 
4ft.  Sciiila 

50.  Okanda 

51.  Toiko 
53.  Amnfa 

53.  Nacaba 

54.  Awa 
!SS.  Fecuri 
M.  Muna 

57.  Mnoki 

58.  T«ibba 
m.  Jt-ddo 
flO.  Jebnta 
AI. Canaca 
03.  Jrkomi 
61.  Arepuaa 
A4.  Jamananir 
AS.  Panniiinia 
AA.  Miinii 

67.  Mehu 
(18.  Tkcnda 
fiO.  Mbu 

70.  Ouna 

71.  Nnmi 
TV.  Nacava 


73.  Oyama 

74.  Phiyo 

75.  Nolo 

76.  jMina 

77.  KanaiavB. 

SOUTH  PART. 
1.  Kilanpaio 
9.  Tsikavoa 

3.  Micnia 

4.  Cammo 

5.  Onibu 

6.  Jekimtokori 

7.  Anzuquiaiiia 

8.  Moitoa 
D.  Kakuii 

10.  Guin 

11.  Futa 

13.  Taimgatta 

13.  Jnna 

14.  Tiikumma 

15.  I'do 
lA.  Tuba 

17.  Jiiiingi 

18.  Kanagava 

19.  Tiilska 

90.  Kowara 

91.  Oduiran 
93.  Randal 
93.  Farra 
34.  Iceij 

95.  Kaktava 
9A.  Midzke 
97.  FamumBlz 
SB.  Snikia 
S9.  Okatoki 

30.  Twaii 

31.  Amaha 


39.  Nir»a 

33.  Owari  Nagaja 
.34.  Ix» 

35.  Komuno 

36.  Sigga 

37.  Oiiz 
.38.  Tokii 
:i9.  Tharunga 

40.  Nara 

41.  Menco 
43.  Kaki 

43.  Kiiwndi 

44.  Totleri 

45.  Doha 

46.  Kiimano 

47.  AiiKri 

48.  Riidiit 

49.  Iiiaka 
.W.  Oiifara 
51.  84'mani 
.'tS.  Jfidsumo 
.11.  Kama 
M.  Akiiika 

.•iS.  finsi 

.VI.  Onaim* 

57.  MiKima 

58.  Miaaima 

59.  Amu 

60.  Amangachi 

61.  Muko 
63.  Moriza 
63.  Cnmiro 
(M.  Takamidja 

65.  rnininagari 

66.  Milamt 

67.  Tomu 

86.  Kinoajurao 


69.  Minoje 

70.  Ako 

71.  Oiaka 
73.  Kawataa 

73.  Aidka 

74.  Kuiala 
7.5.  TukaiCz 

76.  Ua 

77.  Toriba 

78.  Niiiki 

79.  Ponga 

80.  Niimiinda 
ei.ToiMi 

83.  Samaria 
83.  Ktinu 
W.  F.guri 

85.  VVakajamma 

86.  Giamura 

87.  Idsumi. 

Rntr$. 
n  Zubaki 
b  Nigata 
c  Tenrin. 

8IKOKF  ISLE. 
I.  Awa 
S.  Kanda 

3.  Taka 

4.  Fuk« 

5.  Imnbarj 
A.  KuriMinia 

7.  Mttt!^iamma 

8.  Kuinn 
D.  Siwaho 

10.  Tofa 
ll.Ojeo 


13.  Nungaxima 

13.  Mina 

14.  Simaguino. 

KIUSIU  ISLE. 
1.  Naiigu8aki 
3.  Simiibara 

3.  Innfiica 

4.  Qumuza 
.5.  Odinokubi 

6.  Awo 

7.  Nacaju 
e.  TIkwa 
9.  Tacala 

10.  Katanki 
ll.Pavda 
13.  Noiiraa 

13.  Miioa 

14.  Nazaeari 

15.  Vokinofaina 

16.  Funal 

17.  Votoki 

18.  Takino 

19.  Mike 

50.  Snccumi 

51.  Oakata 
S3.  Koitju 

93.  Aaiila 

94.  Jamaga 
35.  Kona 

96.  Krki 

97.  Jamai. 

BADO  ISLE. 
I.  Soola 
9.  Umo 
3.  Kama. 
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The  aspect  of  Japan  is  bold,  varied,  abrupt,  and  striking  (Jig.  601.),  without  any  single 

feature  that  is  very  prominent 
Rugged  chains  traverse  its  interior, 
from  several  of  wliich  volcanic  Are 
is  thrown  up ;  and  Fusi,  the  high- 
est, is  covered  with  almost  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
inequalities  of  surface  are  no  more 
than  necessary  to  supply  the  mois- 
ture requisite  in  so  hot  a  climate ; 
and  an  ample  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face of  Japan  consists  of  rich  val- 
JaiiancM  Sconery.  igyg  g^d  extended  plains,  on  which 

all  the  articles  of  tropical  produce  grow  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Streams,  pouring  dowii 
from  the  interior  heights,  traverse  the  plains  in  endless  numbers,  and  in  every  direction ; 
but,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  too  near  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  character  of  great  rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  coast 
is  indented  with  many  deep  and  broad  bays,  which  penetrate  the  interior,  and  afford  tlie  most 
important  aid  to  internal  commerce. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography 
SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

These  islands  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  extent,  concerning  which  some 
few  details  have  been  published  by  travellers ;  but  the  geognostical  relations  of  the  other 
formations  of  the  group  are  not  known  to  us. 

Thrj  precious  iiietals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  gold  is  obtained 
principally  from  a  pyritical  ore  of  copper;  smaller  quantities  are  collected  from  alluvial  soils 
of  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Bungo, 
and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattami.  There  are  considerable  copper  mines  in  differ- 
ent district.  Iron  is  said  to  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined  than  copper,  as 
the  natives  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations.  They  sometimes  employ 
it  in  the  manuftcture  of  arms,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  implements.  The  gold 
and  copper  are  coined  into  money.  Cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  met  with  in  Japan. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coal  occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces; 
beautiful  kinds  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  from  the  natives ;  and  a  reddish  brown 
naphtha  is  used  for  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  eartli,  tourmaline,  schorl,  and  marble  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Japan. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Japan,*  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an  Oriental  clime :  its  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under  the  same 
parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  terminate, 
eastward,  the  Transition  Zone.  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  height.  The  summers  are  very  hot;  but  the  thermometer  sinks  a  great  deal  , 
in  winter.  From  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nangasaki,  lat  32°  45',  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  but  +  16°  Reaumur ;  owing  to  which  the 
Bananas,  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  bear  fruit.  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  +  36°  or  37°,  sometimes  to  +  43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  closes  in  February,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between  +  21°  and  — 2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  ground,  and  tlie  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  this  zone :  the  temperature  of  Niphon  is 
unknown  to  us ;  ond  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Thunberg, 
who  travelled  in  1776  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  escort  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  road.  At  Osaka  (lat.  34°  .5')  there  is  a  botanic  garden, 
containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire ;  and  where  Dractena  revoluta,  Laums 
Camphora,  and  other  species  which  require  a  mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The 
Tea  plant,  which,  with  the  Camellia  and  Lycium  barbarum,  forms  all  the  hedges  in  Kiusiu, 
grows  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo ;  but  the  Tea  appears 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  protects 
against  the  effect  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Jeddo  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Osaka  and  Nanga.saki. 

The  trees  on  the  moimtains  of  Niphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species ;  such  as  the 
Lime  Tree,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Strobus,  the  Spruce  and  Larch.     To 

*  From  Kl^moirea  du  Mm.  il'Iliat.  Nal.  vol.  liv.  p.  443. 
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the  north  of  Niphon,  in  tlie  island  of  Jesso,  at  Matemai,  lot.  42°  (only  7'  north  of  Rome),  the 
winter  is  long  ond  severe;  the  tlicrmonictcr  fulls  to — 18°  or  — 10°;  and  a  thick  bed  of 
snow  covers  the  ground  from  November  to  April, 

Thiinbcrg  has  made  us  acquainted  with  755  Japanese  flowering  plants ;  most  of  thnm 
collected  in  the  environs  of  Nan^asaki  and  some  adjacent  islands.  This  specimen  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  ita  general  character.  It 
may  be  called  an  Insular  Flora ;  and  of  Japan,  as  of  many  otlier  islands,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  has  gradually  increased  by 
colonisation. 

Among  these  755  flowering  plants,  we  may  observe  240  of  the  old  continent;  some  from 
India,  as  Sali.\  japonica,  Eleagnns  umbellata,  and  the  Orange  tree ;  also  the  Citrus  Decu- 
mana  and  Paper  Mulberry,  the  Camphor  tree,  and  Bamboo,  the  Pride  of  India,  &c. ;  some 
Chinese  species,  as  Poitocarpus  macrophylla,  Cuprcssus  patula.  Thuja  orientalis,  Ficus 
pumila,  Quercus  dentata,  Bladhia  japonica,  Olea  iragrans  {fig.  692.),  Sophora  japonica, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Sasanqua  and  Camellia,  the  Anise  tree  {lllicium  anisatum),  the 
Hydrangea  (fiff.  693.),  Cycas  rcvoluta,  Raphis  flabclliformis,  &c. :  others  belong  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Transition  Zone,  as  the  White  and  Black  Mulberry,  the  Oleander, 
692  „„.        .^...  ^^m  694 
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the  Pomegranate,  Zizypluis  vulgaris,  Tamarix  gallica.  Ilex  aquifolium,  Cercis  Siliquastrum, 
some  species  of  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Amygdalus,  Ficus,  &c. ;  some  again,  which  arc  common  to 
all  the  northern  i)art8  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Yew,  tiie  Juniper,  the  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  the  Spruce  and  Pinus  Cembra,  the  Chestnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  and  White 
Willow.  There  are,  likewise,  about  30  North  American  kinds;  among  which  are  Rhodo 
dendron-  maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Bignonia  Catalpa,  Magnolia  glauca,  ^Esculus 
Pavia,  Pinus  Strobus,  Juniperus  bermudiana  and  barbadensis,  Juglans  nigra,  Amorpha  truti* 
cosa,  Vitis  Labrusca,  &c.  To  a  botanist,  the  combination  must  be  very  interesting  of  these 
various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  lands,  here  growing  on  the  same 
soil.  In  the  more  southern  part  of  Japan,  the  plants  of  wanner  districts  are  not  unfrequent ; 
aa  the  Camelliacea;,  Temstromiceee,  Sapindacetc,  Magnoliuces,  Bignoniaccrc,  Ardisiaceie, 
Gardeniee,  Begonia;,  Araoma,  Epidendra,  and  Commclinie ;  one  Palm  and  one  of  the  Cycadesc, 
&c. ;  but,  in  general,  tlie  prevailing  generic  types  are  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Tran- 
sition 2^ne  in  the  old  continent. 

The  most  remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  hitherto  seen  in  Japan  are,  Salix  Integra,  Bctnla 
japonica ;  Quercus  glabra,  glauca,  acuta,  cuspidata,  and  serrata ;  Cupressus  japonica.  Thuja 
dolabrata,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Podocarpus  Nageia,  Taxus  nucifera  and  vcrticillato,  Celtis 

orientalis,  four  or  five  Eleagni,  four  Laurels,  Osy- 
ris  japonica,  Nerium  divaricatum,  Diospyrns  Kaki, 
Syringa  suspensa,  Callicarpa  japonica,  Volkameria 
japonica,  Vitex  rotunda,  Clerodendrum  diclioto- 
niiim,  Paullinia  japonica,  Magnolia  obovata  and 
Kohus,  Citrus  japonica,  six  spocios  of  Acer,  three 
of  Vitis,  six  of  Ilex,  several  of  Prunus  and  Cra- 
tosgus,  &c. 

To  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  the  gardens  of  this 
country  are  indebted  for  some  of  their  choicest, 
though  not  most  numerous,  trnosurcs ;  of  which 
several  are  quite  hardy,  as  the  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis,  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  and  Mespilus  {Erut- 
bntrya)  japonica,  the  Anise  tree  {Illiemm  aniiin- 
lum),  and  that  fiivourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  jaixj- 
nica,  the  Salisburia  adiantoidus  (fiff.  694.)  and 
•Siiphora  japonicn ;  while  the  doliciously  scented 
OIpii  fragrniis,  and  the  useful  Cyrus  revoluta  (fifr, 
695.)  rcquiru  the  protection  of  our  greenhouses. 
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SumECT.  3. — Zoology. 
Our  zoological  information  of  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  ''imalriN  nonrly  iw  im- 
perfect now  as  it  was  fitly  years  ago,  when  the  celebrated  botanist  T!iiinl)org  vii*ilt>(t  JnpAn, 
It  seems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goats  arc  esteemed  by  these  curious  |>ooplo;  very  fitw  MWino 
are  seen,  and  the  only  use  made  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.  If  the  |N)pulntion  \» 
08  great  as  travellers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have  been  illininiitliud, 
or  nearly  extirpated, 

A  few  Birds  of  unusual  splendour,  or  of  singular  structure,  appear  pncuiiur  to  thJN  part 
of  Asia.  The  Japan  peacock  is  a  totally  distinct  species  from  that  of  Indin,  nitlioiigli  niKiiit 
the  same  size.  For  a  long  time  this  superb  (^rniitiiro  wrn  only 
known  to  naturalists  by  a  painting  sent  to  the  Popo,  nnd  nvrii  itx 
existence  began  to  be  doubted,  until  the  celnbrntod  liO  Vuilliitit, 
by  great  good  fortune,  met  with  a  living  spociiiiun  in  n  inonn- 
gcrie  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  and  thus  OHtabli«ilio<l  tliti  truth 
of  its  actual  existence. 

Among  the  Domestic  Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  nuwt  iiingii- 
lar  races,  said  also  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  furnntfi,  ( im 
is  the  Crisped  Cock  (G.  crispus  Tem.),  having  the  wliolit  of  tiio 
feathers  curled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear,  at  a  littln  <tiit> 
tance,  like  wool ;  its  colour  is  usually  white,  Tlio  otiior  in  tlio 
Silk  Cock  (fiff.  696.)  (Gallus  lanatus),  and  proHont**  nn  «nmlly 
strange  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  thewclMof 
the  feathers  being  so  entirely  disunited  that  the  bird  nji|HmrM 
covered  only  with  silky  hairs ;  this  also  in  wlilto ;  tlio  IIunIi  m 
considered  so  delicate  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  best  ordinary  capon. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

Japan  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  tlioir  his- 
torians. The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  rovohitioim  (lir  ii 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  liiiiniiii 
society.  Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,(KK(,(KNI  ynarn,  iiiitliiiig 
need  be  said.  The  second  dynasty,  though  it  commenced  1.5,(KK)  years  botbro  the  nrttntioii, 
includes,  probably,  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth.  The  emperors  wnro  mnro  liiitiinii 
beings,  and  they  are  represented,  according  to  the  pro'jable  course  of  things,  rm  having  coirio 
from  China,  and  introduced,  among  a  yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  artf,  medicino,  nnii  n 
tincture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considororl  an  fiHidiimflntiilly 
genuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  murkod  by  the 
accession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  n  dnHciiiit 
from  the  early  celestial  rulers;  and  they,  as  "sons  of  heaven,"  nnd  ministers  of  the  l)(!ity, 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway,  It  apiwnri  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more  than  (ipiriluni ;  nnd 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possoiwion.  The 
dairis,  as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  tho  ciibo,  or 
general,  that  military  power  which  can  with  such  difliculty  be  prevented  from  hmtoining 
paramount.  This,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  comploto  rovoliition 
in  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A  succession  of  brave  and  able  cubes  found  meant  to 
reduce  all  the  petty  princes  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  ftt  tim  wimo 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  profound  vonorntion,  howovtir, 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  tlioy  Hiip|K)no»l 
him  to  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  wholly  siiporHodod,  ||o  Mtill 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  ull  ftpiritiial 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cube,  who  has  over  since  mnint«ino«i 
it  without  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a  course  of  severe  and  dnt<*rmiiio«i 
measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly  independent  princes  in  a  state  of  comploto  vanNftlnge, 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  itN  liiKlfiry, 
though  it  has  scarcely  affected  the  destinies  of  tlie  empire  itself,  Tho  PortiigiiPdn,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  tho  Asiatic  cooNt,  did  not 
at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japan  was  aftorwards  tloxed  ngitiiiHt 
Europeans.  Not  only  wore  they  allowed  to  establish  a  factory,  and  carry  on  a  utmt  trndo 
at  Firando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  missionaries,  fi)r  diiniNJiig  tho 
Catholic  religion.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  tho  Ea*t,  nindn  .Tiipiin  llm 
great  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some  obstacles,  considerahin  progrcxH  wiih  nindfi ; 
several  of  the  princes  or  tributary  kings,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  tlioir  NiilijfPtfi, 
cinbrnced  the  new  faith;  and  an  embassy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  |hi|k>.  In  m 
lonjr  time,  however,  those  fair  promises  liogan  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  JM'i'aiMo  iinpittlpiit 
of  tiie  restraints  iiiqioscd  by  their  new  profes^iion ;  and  the  perpetual  joaloiiHy  of  h  »it'H|)<)tio 
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government  was  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas,  fVom  a 
foreign  nation,  who  ini^ht  employ  this  change  as  a  prelude  to  conquest  Some  rash  stops 
taken  by  the  missionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese  proceedings  in  other  parts 
of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  disposition  to  t!ie  utmost  pitch.  A  general  persecution  was  com- 
menced against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  held  the  new  faith ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
with  an  unrelenting  severity  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  series  of  studied  torture 
employed  was  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  which  the  Roman  emperors  inflicted  on  the 
early  converts.  The  Japanese  Christians  suffered  long,  with  a  constancy  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a  government  which  know  not  pity,  they  were 
either  exterminated  or  overawed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time,  were  put  to  death  or 
expelled.  That  nation,  in  1640,  made  a  last  attempt,  by  sending  an  embassy  of  seventy- 
nine  individuals,  to  open  a  new  commercial  intercourse.  But  these,  by  onlers  from  t)ie 
Japanese  court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  magistrates 
sent  back  with  the  following  mandate: — "You  are  to  inform  your  fellow-citizens,  that 
henceforth  the  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  either  money,  merchandise,  or  presents 
fVom  them ;  you  see  that  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothos  of  your  dead  countrymen.  Let 
your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  fall  into  their  hands ;  we  make 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  will  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  there  were  not 
such  a  nation  in  the  world."  And  on  a  chest  containing  the  dead  bodies  was  written : — 
"  Henceforward,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  earth,  let  not  any  Christian  be  so 
daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan." 

The  Dutch  were  too  fully  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  check- 
ed by  these  deadly  warnings.  Assuming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  as  has  been 
alleged,  denying  the  fiiith  on  account  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been  expelled,  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firando.  This  being  soon  considered  too  wide  a  field, 
they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nangasaki,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  restrictions  progressively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  circum- 
scribed as  in  a  prison ;  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without 
ever  passing  the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have 
completely  failed.  The  most  persevering  have  been  those  of  Russia,  which,  afler  the  pos- 
session of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Kuriles,  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Russia 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  and  even  established  a  school  at 
Irkoutsk,  for  the  education  of  Japanese  youth.  In  1804,  Captain  Krusenstcm  sailed  to 
Nangasaki  on  an  official  mission.  Although  a  Dutch  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  Batavia,  the 
two  nations  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.  The  Russians  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  repairs,  but  wore  allowed  to  land  only  after  a  long  inter- 
val, and  then  upon  a  narrow  neck  of^  ground,  where  they  were  watched  as  closely  as  they 

Qnj  would  have  been  in  the  Seven  Towers  at 

Constantinople  (Jiff.  697.).  After  being  de- 
tained for  many  months,  and  their  solicit- 
ations for  permission  to  proceed  to  court 
evaded  under  various  pretexts,  a  deputation 
came  down  fh>m  the  capital,  announcing  the 
irrevocable  decision,  that  no  Russian  vessel 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan.  Some 
years  afterwards,  a  Japanese  vessel  having 
been  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
this  circumstance  might  open  the  way  to 
Amb«««dor'f  iiou.0  Qi  Numrnfttki.  friendly  communication.     With  this  view. 

Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to  Matsmai,  the  Japanese  capital  of  Jesso.  If  he  was  invited 
on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into  close  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which  he 
was  detained  for  many  months.  Orders  were  then  sent  to  liberate  him ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  prelude,  they  were  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  concession  in 
favour  of  Russian  commerce  or  intercourse.  Grolownin  learned,  during  his  confinement, 
that  the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  progress,  both  of  Rus- 
sia by  land  through  northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  by  sea  along  the  southern  coast.  Im- 
pressed with  an  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  imagined  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  movements  was  to  reach  and  finally  conquer  their  empire. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  is  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  absorbs  all  the  solid  realities  of 
power.  In  this  relative  position  they  have  remained  for  several  centuries,  wishing,  but  not 
venturing,  the  one  to  recover  the  lost  reins  of  sovereignty,  the  otiier  to  dispel  the  phantom 
which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  dairi,  who  roRide^  at  Meaco,  appropriatea  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city  and  ita  rich 
adjoininif  tcrritorj^.  In  order,  alio,  that  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp  of  a  sovercim,  a 
liborul  allowance  ia  hold  due  to  him  out  of  the  (general  revenue.  Thia,  liowever,  is  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and  has  re- 
course to  apologies  which,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallow- 
in(;.  Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  all  the  memtors  of  the  blood  royal,  sprung  firom  the  early  divine  rulers 
of  Japan,  now  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as  not  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  the  race.  A  considerable  number  find  employment  in  religious  flinctions,  and 
in  the  numerous  monasteries ;  but  others  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  celestial  spirits  are  obliged  to  support  their  outward  dignity  by  privily  manuikcturing 
straw  hats,  horse-shnes,  and  other  humble  handicraft  productions.  Every  nerve,  however, 
is  strained  that  all  around  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  meet  imposing  aspect  of  mag- 
nificence. Fantastic  attributes  are  ascribed  to  him,  wiiich  may  appear  to  raise  him  above 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.  His  foot  is  never  to  be  profiined  by  touching  the 
ground,  and  ho  is  never  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  unless  upon  men's  shoulders. 
It  in  considered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  held 
08  forming  part  of  his  person ;  but  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  this  rule  has  led  to  the 
somewhat  |K)or  evasion  uf  taking  them  from  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next  heir 
succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  whatever  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  hereditary 
principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred  in  the 
dairi ;  but,  in  his  present  humbled  state,  the  courtiers  are  studious  to  adjust  all  discussions 
in  a  quiet  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

The  cubo,  or  temporal  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  admits,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
removeablo  at  pleasure,  but  by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqueror.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  feudal 
aristocracy,  residing  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles ;  but  have  no  right  to  meet  in 
council,  nor  any  legal  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofty 
sentiments  of  independence,  to  guard  against  which,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are 
taken.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  family  at  court  as  hostages,  and 
themselves  to  reside  there  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be 
engaged  in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocable 
sentence ;  and  the  only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  their 
own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japn,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco, 
to  be  written  in  blood.  They  seem  to  struggle  against  a  spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the 
despotic  principle,  and  which  is  made  to  bend  to  it  only  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  of 
terror.  Cutting  in  piecn^-,  piercing  the  belly  with  a  knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are 
common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The  parent  suffers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  A  remnant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  under 
the  penalty  that  each  ward  must  be  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members. 
Of  these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person  and 
property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered  more  rare  than 
in  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangosaki  only,  examples  of  this  unrelenting  severity  con- 
tinue more  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish 
the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
rigorous  prohibitions. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Indu$lry. 
The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  though  they 
confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their  fertile  soil, 
and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountiful,  are  improved  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which  was 
most  fiivourable  for  tiie  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  with  ample 
means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ;  but  his  hopes  were  completely  baffled  by  the  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  the  Japanese  farmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  the  rank  of 
weeds,  had  waged  a  successful  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of  their  cul- 
ture is  Chinese;  and  tiiey  resemble  that  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  manure  is 
collected.  The  husbandmen  must,  indeed,  be  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to  Kffimpfer's 
statement,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord  six  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice  is  the  pride 
of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life.  That  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil 
is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  than  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  utility 
ranks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of  largo  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  butter 
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M  a  condimont  to  Reason  many  of  their  dishes.  Wheat  and  barley  are  also  standard  erains, 
though  not  to  an  equal  extent.  TurnipH  are  the  culinary  product  which  serves  most  for  the 
support  of  the  people.  Of  trees,  the  mulberry  is  considered  the  most  valuable,  and  aflfonls 
the  material  of  the  staple  manufacture,  thouf^h  none  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  finest 
produced  in  China.  Tea,  bein^  in  as  universal  demand  as  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  all 
over  Japan,  but  with  cure  that  it  do  not  encroach  on  any  more  essential  product;  for  which 
reason  it  is  planted  only  in  hedges,  or  in  spots  unfit  for  the  spado  or  plough.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  trees  is  the  arusi,  from  which  distils  the  precious  varnish  employed  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  Rg  and  chestnut  are  their 
principal  fruits.  Fir  and  cypress  turnish  the  timber  chiefly  employed  for  ships ;  but  the 
bamboo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  and  the  various  forms  into  which  it  can  be  manufactured, 
is  the  wood  most  prized  by  the  Japanese. 

Quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  abounds. 
The  wild  animals,  in  a  country  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  account,  arc 
studiously  extirpated ;  and  room  is  found  for  the  tame  only  in  so  &r  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary instruments  in  cultivating  tlio  ground.  Even  this  is  performed  much  more  than  in 
Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a  large  species  of  buffalo,  with  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  are  chiefly  used  for  carriole  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a  small  size  and  not 
very  numerous,  serve  for  state  and  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  camels,  nor 
elephants.  Only  a  few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  from  China ;  and  the  very  few  sheep 
and  goats  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  at  Firando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economical 
habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  with  their  religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of 
animal  food;  and  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their  diet.  Dogs,  by  imperial 
fiivour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance,  though  they 
are  little  used  in  hunting. 

Fishery  forms  a  very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Besides  the  species  known 
in  Lidia,  they  have  whales  which  come  down  in  large  numbers  from  the  Polar  seas,  and  are 
caught,  as  in  Greenland,  with  the  harpoon.  They  arc  highly  prized,  less  for  the  oil  tlian  as 
articles  of  food :  every  part, — the  flesh,  the  skin,  the  intestines,  even  the  cartilage  of  the 
bones, — is  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts  which  surround  Japan  are 
covered  with  tortoises,  crabs,  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  eagerly 
collected  for  food. 

Minerals,  however,  form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  a  quantity  amply 
sufficient,  at  least,  for  intenial  supply ;  though  some  of  the  rumours  respecting  its  abundance 
appear  to  be  fabulous.  The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  has 
become  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  economise  them,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold. 
Silver  is  considered  to  be  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  is  the  metal  which  Japan  produces 
most  plentifully,  and  of  a  quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  A  consideroblo  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it.  Though  iron  ore 
abounds  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  diffused,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  both 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  copper.  This  last  named  mctnl,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  in 
household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of  ships,  and  other  works  elsewhere  made  of  iron.  Pearls 
and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores.  Submarine  plants,  corals, 
corallines,  muslirooms,  sea  fans,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety,  but  arc  little  valued  by 
the  natives. 

'''he  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Ja|)ancse,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  they 
(liRplay  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  ronsiderable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  branches, 
nmi  after  the  same  models,  as  with  the  Chinese, — silk,  cotton,  porcelain ;  but  none  of  them 
is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one  process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  vessels 
with  a  rich  dark  varnish,  and  raising  alxivo  it  artificial  flowers  and  ornaments,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  that  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fabrication  of  arms;  and  also  with  the 
making  of  gloss. 

Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese, 
though  so  much  limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  sail 
through  all  the  Oriental  islands ;  but  nowhere  is  a  Japanese  flag  ever  seen.  Their  vessels, 
little  better  than  boats,  and  of  a  clumsy  construction,  are  unable,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  composs,  to  do  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coast.  The  Chinese  and  Coreans  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangosaki,  and  to  exchange  raw  silk  and  some  of  the  finer 
manufactures,  for  metals  and  lackered  ware.  The  Dutch  have  only  a  corner  of  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  annual  corgoes.  They  import  various  articles  of  colonial  produce, 
spices,  and  hardwore,  in  return,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  pro- 
duces, with  some  lackered  ware  ond  other  trifling  articles.  As  they  make,  however,  a  profit 
of  20,OOOZ.  a  year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifica- 
tions, and  even  dangers,  which  attend  this  traffic.    Commerce,  thus  confined  almost  entirely 
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to  tho  interior  of  tho  empiro,  is  very  active  within  that  Bphcro.  All  the  shores  and  bays 
a|>pour  crowded  with  burkH,  convoying  ftom  plnco  to  place  the  various  products  of  the  pro- 
viiices.  Tho  roads  are  excellent,  and  thronged  in  an  amazing  degree ;  they  are  kept  clean 
by  the  more  anxiety  of  tlie  people  to  collect  the  mud  as  manure.  The  broad  and  rapid  tor- 
rents in  tho  niuuntaiiious  districts  are  crossed  by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced, 
and  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  estimated  on  any  precise  data.  Its  superficial  extent 
has  been  rated  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  of  China,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  the  (wpiila- 
tion  must  be  nearly  as  dense.  If  China,  then,  contain  'JOO,OUU,(jiuU,  Japan  will  have  '2U,(KN>,(HIU. 
Klaproth  estimates  the  population  at  30,000,000,  and  others  carry  the  number  as  high  as 
50,000,000. 

The  Japanese  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  improved  variety 
of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater  degree  small,  pointed,  oblong, 
sunk  in  tho  head,  with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  tho  eyelids ;  tliey  have  almost  the  appearance 
of  being  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are  in  general  large,  and  their  necks  short ;  their  hair  is 
black,  tiiick,  and  shining  from  the  use  of  oil.  They  are,  however,  robust,  well  made,  active, 
and  easy  in  their  motions.  Tlieir  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  tho  climate;  since  ladies  who  are  constantly  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  are  as  white  us  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  'J'ho  Japanese  ditfur  most  (!spccially  from  the  Chinese, 
tlieir  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  tbrm  and  lineaments.  Insteail 
of  that  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makes  them  the  prepared  and  ready 
subjects  of  despotism,  the  Japanese  have  a  character  marked  by  energy,  independence,  and 
u  lolly  sense  ot  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  goo<l  subjects,  even  to  the  severe 
government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  an  imjiatience  of  control,  and  a  force  of 

i)ublic  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise  over  them, 
nstead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  disposition  so  general  among  Asiatics,  their 
manners  nre  distinguished  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings  by  honour  and 
good  faith.  They  are  habitually  kind  and  go<xl-huinoure(l,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse 
their  hostile  passions,  and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height.  To 
serve  and  defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  'ioo<l  sense  is  considered,  by 
Thunbcrg,  as  a  prominent  feature;  and  it  appears  particularly  in  their  dress,  which  they 
seek  only  to  render  substantial  and  suitable,  despising  tho'-;  .^uttering  ornaments  which  are 
so  eagerly  sougiit  over  all  Asia.  The  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through 
all  classes,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among  the  great,  and  leads  them  to  display  an  extrava- 
gant pomp  in  their  retitme  and  establishment,  and  to  despise  every  thing  in  the  nature  of 
industry  and  mercantile  employment.  It  has  the  still  worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  any' 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  resentment.  This  passion,  which 
decorum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  prevent  from  breaking  into  open  violence,  is  brooded 
over  in  silence,  till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives.  Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a 
stern  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  to  suicide,  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  van- 
quished pride.  Self-murder  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honour 
among  the  great;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the  sovereign,  reserve 
the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  liands. 

This  people  differs  also  from  the  Chinese,  in  being  of  a  deeply  religious  character.  There 
are  two  religions  in  Japan;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  dairi; 
the  other,  the  Boodh,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  prevails  over  all  eastern  Asia. 
The  Bud.so  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive  accessories 
which"  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic, — monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums, 
noisy  nuisic,  oiid  the  belief  of  purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  ortho- 
dox Sintoists,  has  a  general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a 
supreme  ruler  of  the  imiverse,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a  class  of  pure  and 
philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  cultivate  the 
practice  of  virtue  os  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief,  however,  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit,  when  the  latter  became  the  object 
of  such  deadly  persecution.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  for  whom  such  tenets  were  far  too 
refined,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  superstition.  Deified  kings  ond 
heroes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  local  genii,  who  preside  over  wootls,  form  the  usual 
and  natural  elements.  Amid  the  paucity  of  real  animals,  they  have  invented  also  a  number 
of  fanciful  and  mythological  creatures,  who  are  the  objects  to  them  of  a  species  of  worship. 
The  dragon,  also  a  Chinese  monster ;  the  kirin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the  too,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  paradise,  arc  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.    The  religion  of  tlie  Japanese  deals 
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much  in  festivalit,  of  wliich  thoy  have  flvo  gtovA  annual  ono«,  besidpti  three  tmnller,  cele- 
brated every  month,  rather  with  viMitinfi^,  catinff,  drinkiiiif,  and  wmiowhat  iliHordcrly  mirthi 
like  the  bacchanaU  of  the  ancient*,  than  witii  any  ubHcrvance  that  can  pro|)erly  bo  called 
religious.  But  pil|i(riniago  ia  the  cuHtuin  tu  which  they  adhere  with  the  ^eatcHt  zeal,  and 
tVom  which  they  prumiw)  theniBelves  the  (;ruat«8t  benefit,  temporal  and  spiritual.  No  one 
can  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any  asHurance  of  the  tort(ivenc8M  of  liia 
Bins,  who  has  not  been  once  a  year  at  Isje,  tiic  |rrand  temple  of  the  Teniio  Dai  Hir,  or  first 
of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  provuice  of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  are 
completely  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout  worshipiwrs,  on  their  wa^  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
As  many  have  not  the  means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  lar<;e  proportion  betake  themselves 
to  beggmg,  and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  cull  out  to  the  rich  |HiHHunKer!<,  "  A  farthing  to  carrv 
me  to  Isje !"  In  order  to  draw  notice  and  favour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a  mony-hcoded  idol, 
called  Quanwan ;  of  Aniida,  the  Judge  of  deiiurtud  souls ;  of  Tcmucco,  keeper  of  the  prison 
of  condemned  souls ;  of  Driso,  supreme  conununder  of  purgatory  j  and  of  other  deities. 
Others  seek  to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  nddles,  guitars,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  or  by  the  perfbmmnce  of  juggling  trickn.  On  meeting  with  success  in 
any  of  these  departments,  they  otlen  betake  tlienisclvcs  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  the  country  is  infested,  Much  a 
stop  they  consider  themselves  fully  privileged  to  take,  after  they  have  shaved  their  heads, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  religious  order.  Among  these  simvcd  beggars  are 
prominent  a  class  of  bikemi,  or  nuns,  who  appeared  to  Koimpfer  the  handsomest  females  ho 
had  seen  there.  Many  of  them  hail  exchanged  for  it  an  employment  the  least  honourable 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  rclin(|ui8hed,  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its  fame,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  is  rather  held  forth  as  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity.  It 
is  a  mere  low  wooden  hut,  with  a  flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a  looking- 

f'lass  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a  mythological  import  is  assigned, 
n  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materials,  and  so  small  that 
a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  canusi,  or  priest,  under 
one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself^  After  a  due  round  of  proHtrations, 
supplications,  and  above  all,  of  gilts,  to  the  utmost  amount  of  his  real  or  supposed  ability,  ho 
is  presented  with  an  otiirrai,  or  indulgence,  consisting  of  a  small  oblong  box,  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  pardon  of  sins,  and 
exemption  from  temporal  evil  for  a  year  to  come ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  no  zealous 
Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage.  Even  those  who  arc  not  so 
fortunate  carefully  preserve  their  ofarrai,  and  consider  it  through  life  as  a  valuable  possession. 
The  Budso  temples  are  much  more  magnificent  than  those  of  the  Sintos.  They  are  placed 
usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  witli  beautiful  groves.  Their  ornaments,  but  for  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine  that  ho  was  in  a  European 
cathedral. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  and  sciences  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Their 
mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects,  are  fundamentally  Chinese.  They 
are  fiir,  however,  from  displaying  that  proud  indifference  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign, 
which  bars  nil  approach  to  improvement.  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour 
of  their  government,  they  have  harassed  Europeans  with  multiplied  questions,  respecting 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  felt  and  admitted  their  superiority.  Their  atten- 
tion seemed  peculiarly  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the  calculation  of  ecliiMes.  According 
to  M.  Titsingh,  they  have  herbals  drawn  and  coloured  with  taste ;  maps  and  plans  carefully 
designed,  though  destitute  of  the  important  particular  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Poetry 
is  held  in  honour ;  but  no  specimens  have  yet  been  afforded  that  can  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  proficiency  in  this  noble  art. 

The  buildings  in  Japan  are  of  excessively  slight  materials, — the  walls  of  clay ;  so  that  o 
smart  kick  would  beat  a  hole  through  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  partitions  with 
pasteboard,  and  the  walls  covere<l  with  paper,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  is  elegantly 
painted  and  varnishwi.  As  the  natives  sit  on  the  floor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  tables, 
or  that  variety  of  fbrniturc  which  graces  a  European  apartment.  Pomp  is  chiefly  displayed 
in  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  spread  ;  and  the  great  imperial 
hall  is  called  "  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mots."  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and  fresh 
as  if  new.  Such  habitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  fire;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  a  large  depdt  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  are  often 
desolated  by  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkably  simple.  They  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  abstinence ;  not 
only  avoiding  animal  food,  but  even  milk  ond  its  productions.  Hot  rice  cakes  are  the  standard 
food,  and  are  kept  ready  at  all  the  inns,  to  he  prt^ented  to  the  traveller  the  moment  he  arrives 
along  with  tea,  and  occut^ionally  sacki,  or  rice  beer.    Tobacco  affords  tlie  chief  and  constant 
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Their  drcn  ii  cciuolly  plain.  It  coniiiita  mnrely  of  n  largo  loonn  mho, 
rciomhiiiig  our  Ited-gown,  made  of  silk  or  rot- 
ton,  and  varying  in  the  ditl'erent  rankiionly  at 
U)  tlie  (Icgreo  of  limMieiw.  Tiioy  have  straw 
shoos,  which  thoy  put  off  nt  the  door.  They 
iihavo  tlioir  \nmil,  leaving  only  a  tuft  on  tho 
crown,  niid  nxually  have  it  (tare,  unleso  on 
thrir  journeys,  when  they  cover  it  with  an 
cnormouK  cap,  made  of  plaited  grasa  or  oiled 
imiior  (.A^.  (I!IH.). 

Ill  travelling,  the  Japaneso  upend  more 
time  than  pcrliiiiM  any  other  nation.     Tho 
JapnneM  Coiiumi!.  tokaid,  or  niaiii  road,  iit  descril)ed  by  Ka<mpfer 

to  be  usually  as  crowded  ns  tho  itreetfi  of  tho 
most  populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  their  numerous  pilgrimages;  to  tho  extent 
of  their  inland  trade;  and,  most  of  all,  to  tho  iinmenso  retinues  which  attend  tho  princes 
in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  from  tho  court  of  tho  cubo.  The  rctiiuii'  of  one  of  tho  very 
first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  '.{(MKH),  and  covers  the  roads  for  several  niiUvs.  First 
appears  a  crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  thnctionaries.  llehind  is  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  secondary  nobles,  uIho  attended  with 
numerous  retinues.  Tho  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a  varied  and  splendid  train, 
com|X)8ed  of  led  horses,  servants  richly  dressed  bearing  lackered  chests,  pikes  t)rnamented 
with  feathers,  rich  scimitars,  and  other  arms.  Tho  housi^liold  oftlcers,  with  coDsiderable  trains 
of  their  own,  closo  tho  procession.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  inconvenience  or 
collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  before ;  and  m  all  tho  towns  anil  villages  on 
tho  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a  day,  audi  a  great  lord  is  to  pass 
tlirough. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geof(rapht/. 

Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  interesting  local  features ;  but  those  lioing  shut  with 
such  jealous  care  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  being  excluded  of  viewing  or  visiting  them, 
they  arc  to  us  almost  as  if  they  existed  in  another  planet.  Something  must,  however,  be 
said  of  the  two  capitals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

Jeddo,  now  the  seat  of  tho  ruling  power,  and  the  real  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  tho  few  rivers  which 
possess  any  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  hniad,  and  contains 
many  splendid  palaces  of  tho  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  These  mansions  are  surrounded  by  wide  enclosed  courts  and  extensive  gardens ; 
^ct  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  they  are  only  one  story 
ligh ;  the  walls  of  clay,  the  (Hirtitions  of  paper,  and  adorned  merely  with  painting,  varnish- 
ing, and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor,  Tne  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  built 
of  freestone,  and  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied 
by  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  princes  and  great  lords  of  tho  court.  Its  grond  apartment, 
the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  to  be  6(H)  feet  long  by  HflO  broad,  and  is  brilliantly 
adorned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  painted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  tho  roof.  The  city  is 
subject  to  dreadful  fires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  l(K>,(lflO  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of 
varied  branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Meaco  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jeddo,  near  tho  southern  extremity  of  Niphon, 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  ca[)ital  of  Japan  is  still  tho  chief  seat  of 
polished  manners,  refined  arts,  and  intellectual  culture.  Tho  finest  silk  stufis  flowered  witli 
gold  and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  painted  impcrs,  and  tho  most  skilful  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  hero  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre  of  literature  and 
science,  and  most  of  the  works  which  arc  published  and  read  in  Japan  issue  from  its  presses. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
as  at  Jeddo,  yet  there  is  a  greater  display  of  orchitectural  ornament.  The  palace,  or  enclosed 
city,  of  the  sovereign  is  on  a  similar  plan;  but  the  religious  structures,  thinigh  built  only  of 
cedar,  are  some  of  them  truly  splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  pi(;turesquo  and 
commanding  situations.  Kujmpfer  calculates  that  there  arc,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less 
than  3893  temples,  served  by  37,093  siiikku,  or  priests.  Of  these,  however,  the  greater  part 
are  only  wooden  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  but  a  looking-glass  and  some  cut  white  paper. 
The  lay  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477,(KX)  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  court,  52,000 ;  making  in  all,  .'>29,000. 

Osaka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Meaco  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port, 
intersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese,  as  already  observed,  have  now  occupied  all  the  southern  |)arffl  of  the  great 
island  of  Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Matsmai,  tho  capital,  is  supposed,  by 
Golownin,  to  contain  ,'M),000  souls. 
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Nnnipiiaki,  timt  intornitinK  |ioint  at  which  olunn  Uii«  onipiro  comoi  in  contact  with  any 
Cotpign  nation,  inuMt  b«<  mitlrtNl  in  climinff  our  account  with  Jiipnn.  It  ii  a  iuri^i',  indiiKtrioiin, 
trailing  town,  contninin^  DJxIy.onu  i<tri>«(it,  iirran(;<'(t  without  much  bnuiity  or  orih*r.  On  tiio 
ininll  ttiljoininif  inlunil  ot  Doxinm,  iir|inrnti'il  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  channitl,  the  Dutch  are 
hIIiiwimI  Io  curry  on  their  wanly  commorcc.  'I'hcy  hiivo  hnrn  a  »paco  of  (M)0  fnct  lonif  by 
\'J^\  hruail,  on  which  thoy  havo  oructml  nuvoral  htun  Htorchouaei,  and  rendered  thrni  tiro' 
proof,  Thii  nioMt  unluimd>of  pronautinnii  are  tnktni  to  prnvunt  any  contraband  tranHartion, 
coniniorciul  or  jiolitical.  'I'ho  |)ockoU  of  thn  offlccrH  and  crow  aro  turncil  iniiido  out,  and  thn 
haniU  |WMtod  ovur  thn  clothim,  and  thronirh  thu  hair.  Thn  trunka  and  choiiU  dro  emptied, 
and  thu  ItntnU  nrrnuk.  lent  thxy  ahonid  contain  any  wvcrot  cavity.  I^oni;  wirea  or  pik<>«  arn 
thruKt  throii|{h  the  ehtuweK,  bnttir  tulw,  and  jnnt  of  Nwentnieati*.  Doziina  i«  to  tlie  Ihitch  a 
comjdi'tu  priwin,  thn  gnUm  of  whicli  aro  loiikml  every  niRht,  and  a  guard  »et  over  them. 
Uuriod  in  thlN  dunuiion,  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  in  (miwintr  in  the  world,  and  gradu- 
ully  loMj  all  curloail^  on  the  aubject.  Kven  tlio  tkculty  of  the  will  IwcoinoM  extinct,  for  want 
of  oxerciso ;  m)  entirely  aro  tJioy  under  th«  control  of  the  Japaneac.  Yet  it  ia  conKdenlly 
HMerted  that  theaiinccunMilated  prucautionH  arc  inantficient  to  guard  opinat  thn  powerful 
iiupiilio  of  mdf-intorvat,  ond  that  contraband  trade  ia  carried  on  to  a  conatdnrable  extent. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


EART  INDIAN  ARCIIIPBLAaO. 


Thr  Kaat  Indian  Arrhipnlago  ia  the  namo  uaually  pivcn  to  a  range  of  fine  and  Inrgo 
ialanda,  lying  eaat  of  llindoatan,  and  aouth  of  Further  India  and  of  China.  Although  they 
havo  few  |Mililical  tiea  with  each  other,  and  each  ialand  ia  oven  aubdividcd  into  aeparatc 
alntea,  the  iiHpei^t  of  nature,  the  atnto  of  civilization,  tho  peculiar  character  of  the  people, 
proaent  luch  a  ainiilarity,  that  they  may  bo  advantoguoualy  treated  under  one  head. 

HrfT.  I. — Gvneral  Outline  anil  Atpect. 

Tho  priuni|Nil  ialanda  of  thia  ran|;o  arn  Sumatra,  Java,  Dornen,  thn  Molucca  or  Spico 
ialanda,  anil  the  I'liilippiiiea;  and  it  iiidudea,  alao,  acveral  emaller  ialnnda  hiuI  groupa.  Tlu; 
archipelago,  in  general,  hna,  on  the  naat  the  Pacific,  on  thn  wept  the  Indian  Ocean;  and 
HPaa  and  atraila,  ronnected  with  tlicae,  aopurato  it  on  thn  north  fVoin  Fiirthnr  India  and 
('liina,  on  the  aouth  tVoiu  tho  great  iHlnnilM  of  New  Holland  and  New  (iiiinna.  Hituatcd 
alinoat  diructiv  lameiilli  tho  ei|iiator,  it  cxtenda  from  cast  to  weat  aoinewliat  more  than  thirty 
degrena,  or  'illNl  iiiilea, 

Aloimtaina,  in  lotty  rnngea,  nnd  beoriiig  often  a  volcanic  character,  traverse  tho  interior 
of  all  tho  great  ialaniln.  Minint  Onhir,  in  Huinatra,  according  to  the  moaHurementa  of  Cup- 
tain  Nairne,  riaea  to  the  height  of  i:),h4'J  feet.  Tho  pcaka  of  thia  tropical  region,  however, 
snldoni  exhibit  that  dreary  and  demjliite  aapect  usual  at  ao  cfreat  an  elevation.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  crowned  aliiiiwt  to  their  piniinrlea  with  lotly  foreata,  luxuriant  ahrubs,  and 
aromatic  plaiita,  preaenting  thn  moat  varied  ami  picturesipie  accnery. 

Rivera  cannot  attain  any  great  rnagnitiiile,  in  a  region  tlina  broken  into  ialanda,  each  of 
whicli  liaa  a  high  chain  ot  mountaina  exicnding  through  ita  length,  whicli  leaves  onlv  u 

Klain  of  moderate  breadth  la'twecn  it  and  the  aca.  The  atreanm  are  numerous,  and  highly 
enetlcial  for  irrignliiiii.  Tlii>y  are  perennial,  produced  by  ruina  which,  in  countriea  ao  near 
the  oquiitor,  fall  cunatantly  throughout  the  year;  while  those  of  Hindustan  arc  dry  during 
six  montha.  Many  of  them  form  at  their  mouth  commodious  harbours,  and  minister  to  thn 
purpoaoa  of  trade ;  hut,  IVoni  thn  caitaca  above  stated,  can  bo  only  of  limited  and  local  im- 
portance, Iiukea,  fVoin  tho  aame  atructurc,  are  comparatively  few ;  though  some,  imper- 
fectly known,  oxiat  in  tho  interior  of  tho  mountain  regions,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and 
Luconia. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 
SuBsECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  geology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we  cannot  lay 
before  our  readers  more  than  the  following  notices. 

Sumatra.  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Dempo,  rising  about  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  described  as  existing  in  this  island.  Granite  and  other  primi- 
tive rocks  are  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra ;  and  trap,  limestone,  and  clays,  probably 
of  tertiary  formation,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

Java.  Seveitil  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  12,000  feet  high, 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  country, 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiary  formation.  In  these 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  salses  resembling  tliose  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  also 
numerous  salt  springs. 

Banco.  The  principal  mountains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  granite,  with  its  gene- 
rally associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immediately  bounded  by  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone;  but  Crawfurd,  who  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  description  of 
the  formation.   The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounds  in  tinstone. 

Borneo  appears  to  abound  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations ;  the  secondary  and  tertiary, 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described.  This  great 
island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  one  ranges  north 
and  south,  not  far  from  the  east  coast.  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive  rocks,  which 
in  many  places  aflbrd  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  districts  contain 
various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volcanoes  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  diiferent  ']uarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and 
diamonds. 

Philippine  Islands.  These  islands  are  represented  as  very  mountainous,  and  abounding 
in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

Molucca  Islands.  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very  rugged 
and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity ;  and  primitive  rocks, 
of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  diversified  with  cavi- 
ties lined  witli  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  quarters.  The  volcanic  tracts  afford  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur.  The  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  principally  of  volcanic  form- 
ation. 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Crawfurd  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  distinguished  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The 
mineral  products  which  piirticularly  deserve  notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  the 
following : — tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond. 

1.  Tin.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  tinstone.  In 
geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Junkccylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abundance,  or  is  ob- 
tained with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banco,  which  affords  at  present  by 
far  the  greater  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Banco,  the  princi- 
pal mountains  are  of  granite ;  while  those  of  inferior  elevation,  according  to  Crawfurd,  are 
of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  and  hitherto  always 
in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  farther  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface.  The  strata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontal.  The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  islands  finds 
its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  tlie  continent  of  India  are  its 
principal  markets. 

2.  Gold.  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  Arcliipelago,  but  abounds  most  in  those  countries 
which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It  is  most  abimdant  in  those  islands 
which  form  the  western  and  northern  barriers  of  the  Archipelago,  and  exists  but  in  small 
quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extending  from  .Tava  to  Timor- 
laut.  Borneo  affords  by  fur  the  largest  (pianlity.  Next  to  it  is  Sumatra,  and,  in  succession, 
the  pcnmsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu^on.  In  tiie  great  island  of  New  Guinea  gold  occurs,  but  in 
what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands  gold  occurs  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in 
alluvial  deposits:  the  fi.\cd  rocks,  mentioned  by  Crawfurd,  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
and  clay  slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely  pure ;  always  containing  silver,  and  frequently 
copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for  example,  usually  contains,  in  100  parts,  gold  90  parts, 
silver  4  parts,  and  copper  6  parts.  The  gold  of  Larak,  in  the  same  island,  affords,  in  100 
parts,  gold  86  parts,  silver  6  parts,  and  copper  8  parts.  The  gold  of  Pontiana,  in  UH)  parts, 
contains  83  parts  of  gold,  10  of  silver,  and  about  1  of  copper.  A  small  part  of  the  gold  of 
commerce  of  the  Inriinn  islands  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks;  some  from  woshing 
the  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  by  far  tlie  greater  portion  by  washing  deposits  of 
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gold  in  alluvial  districts.    The  annual  amount  of  gold  thus  collected  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago is  estimated  by  Crawfuid  at  6r)8,176/.  sterling. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper.  Iron  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  gold,  the  only  metals  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in 
Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Borneo.  Copper  is  found  in  its  native 
state  in  Sumatra  and  Timor. 

4.  Diamond.  Borneo  is  the  only  Indian  island  which  affords  the  most  precious  of  all  known 
minerals ;  and  there  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast,  principally  in 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmassin  and  Pontiana.  The  principal  mines  are  at  a 
place  called  Landak,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
Hindostan,  are  usually  designated.  It  is  the  same  country  that  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  The  diamond  is  in  great  repute  among 
all  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  gem  in  much  esteem,  or  mucji 
worn  by  them.  One  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  is  now  in  Borneo,  in  the  possession  of 
the  prince  of  Maton,  and  was  found  in  the  mines  of  Landak  about  a  century  ago.  It  is 
still  in  its  rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats.    Its  real  value  is  269,378/. 

5.  Sulphur.  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  afl'ord  sulphur,  but  the 
best  and  most  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Banyuwangi,  at  the 
eastern  extrciiiily  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Java,  and  other  volcanic 
islands  of  tlie  Indian  group,  sulphur  is  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
purity  as  to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market. 

6.  Salt.  Suit  i<pring8  occur  in  several  of  the  islands,  more  especially  in  Java,  where  they 
are  very  abundant.  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these  spring  waters  by 
evaporation. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Tropical  Islands  of  Asia. — Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  archipelago ;  a  country  eminent  from  the  earliest  times,  for  the  splendour  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  and  more  especially  for  their  fragrance.  But  of  all  their  wonderful  pro- 
ductions, the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered  is  the  RafBesia  Arnoldii  (Jig.  700.) ;  a  plant 

without  stem,  without  leaves,  with 
roots  so  minute  that  they  are  em- 
bedded in  the  slender  stem  of  a  spe- 
cies of  vine,  and  as  it  were  incor|K)- 
rated  with  that  stem,  yet  bearing  a 
flower  of  the  most  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
is  one  of  the  surprising  novelties  de- 
tected there  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
and  his  friend  and  medical  attendant. 
Dr.  Arnold.  The  first  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  flower,  upon  the 
stem  of  the  vine  on  which  it  grows 
parasiticaliy,  and  where  the  seeds 
happen  to  alight,  is  that  of  a  small  tubercle,  which  almost  resembles  a  swelling  in  the 
bark.  This  gradually  enlarges,  still  preserving  its  rounded  form,  till  the  bud  has  attained 
its  full  size.  It  then  considerably  resembles  a  large  cabbage.  At  length,  the  flower  (the 
entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  presents  a  blossom  of  the  most  gigantic  stature.  Its 
diameter  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  its  weight  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  is 
of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  pints,  English  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  petals  is  not  h'ss 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  near  the  base:  the  colour  a  brick  red,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled 
or  embossed  on  the  surface,  and  marked  with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground,  and  with  white  spots.  The  plant  is  dioBcious.  The  stamens  form  a  sort  of  beaded 
circle  around  a  central  abortive  pistil;  wiiicli  is  itself  a  large  fleshy  excrescence,  flat  at  the 
top,  ond  beset  with  elongated  projections,  which  Dr.  Arnold  declares  resembled  cow's  horns. 
This  superb  flower  soon  decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a  most  ])oworfiil  but  disagreeable 
odour,  which,  like  that  of  the  StapeliasJ,  attracts  flies  in  great  aliuiidonce.  The  plant  has 
bouii  odinirably  illustriitcd  by  the  learned  IJrown,  in  the  twoltlh  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transaflion.s,  with  an  explanatory  fiirure  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Biiucr,  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  known  flower  in  the  world. 

Scarcely  loss  interesting,  if  we  consider  the  structure  of  its  f()liagc,  is  the  famous  Nepen- 
thes distillatoria  {,fiff.  701.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a  native  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Sonthern 
India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Otlier  species, 
011(1  even  more  curious  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  are  found  in  Java ;  but  wc  ^^llall  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  has  now  attained  to  great  perfection  in 
the  stoves  of  the  botanic  gardens. 


Rafflcsia  Arnoldii. 
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Pitcher  Plant. 


There  is  not  a  more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  than  the  fine 
-j>.  plant  of  Nepenthes  which  exists  in  the  stove  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  at  Edinburjjh.  Planted  in  a  tub,  whose  soil  is 
kept  constantly  moist  by  a  covering  of  living  Sphagnum 
and  other  Mosses,  its  stem,  18  to  20  feet  long,  rises  from 
the  midst  of  these ;  it  is  branched,  and  climbs  among  tlie 
wires  that  traverse  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  supporting 
itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  bearing,  especially  towards 
the  extremity,  very  many  leaves  which  look  more  like  the 
contrivance  of  art  than  a  production  of  nature.  The  whole 
leaf,  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet  and  more  in 
length.  The  petiole  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  winged 
with  a  very  broad  margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  the  leaf  itself;  upwards,  it  forms  a  long, 
stout,  filiform  cirrhus,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted,  even  when  it  does  not  catch  hold  of  any 
surrounding  object  to  support  the  parent  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremity hangs  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leaf, 
or  leafy  portion ;  but  which,  from  its  remarkable  appear- 
ance, is  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Instead  of  being  flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  an 
elongated  pitcher ;  it  is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  base,  where  it  is  curved  or 
arched,  and  then  it  suddenly  turns  upward.  It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  on  each  side,  at  the 
front,  marked  with  two  prominent  wings  or  membranes ;  it  is  ventricose  upwards,  slightly 
expanding  at  the  mouth,  which  is  oblique;  in  a  young  state  completely  and  firmly  covered 
by  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  flat,  and  marked  with  two  winged  nerves,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  upper  margin  of  tiic  mouth.  After  a  time,  this  lid  opens,  still  continuing 
attached  by  a  point  at  the  back ;  but  which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  supplies  the 
place  of  a  hinge,  is  not  capable  of  any  further  movement :  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which 
is  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  exhibits  a  remarkably  thickened  margin, 
which  is  closely,  transversely,  and  most  beautifully  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  is 
pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted  with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandular,  espe- 
cially near  the  base. 

As  if  the  better  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  pitcher,  this  curious  leaf  contains  a  watery 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  plant  itself;  for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the  lid  is  per- 
fectly closed,  and  when  the  water  could  not  be  received  by  any  external  agency.  Neither 
is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  of  the  unexpanded  pitchers  of  the 
Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  "This,"  says  Dr. Graham,  in  his 
description  of  tiie  plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1827,  "  had  a  sub- 
acid taste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid,  when  the  fluid  slowly  evaporated.  My 
friend,  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  baked  apples,  from 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  he  found  that  it  yielded  minute  crystals  of 
superoxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  whose  contents 
Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a  large  one ;  it  had  not  opened,  and  the  whole  fluid  weighed  only 
sixty-six  grains." 

In  the  plants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  generally  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  the  lid  is  expanded  and  the  pitcher  has  attained  its  full  developc- 
nient;  and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  tiiat  liquid  or  from  any  other  cause  we  are  not  able  to  say, 
insects  are  attracted  thitiier  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular ;  so  that  the  pitchers 
are  often  found  quite  black  within,  from  the  a.^cumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  latter; 
and  the  qunntity  tiius  destroyed  i.s  very  great. 

In  Ceylon,  in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  secretion  is  far  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  stoves ;  and,  if  \vc 
may  credit  the  narration  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed ;  the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is  reduced 
by  one-half;  but  this  loss  is  repaired  during  the  night,  so  tiiat  next  morning  the  pitcher  is 
replenished,  and  anew  closed  by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too,  Rumphius 
tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

In  .some  pnits  of  India,  Rumphius  and  Plucourt  assure  us  that  the  natives  entertain  some 
curious  and  superstitious  notions  respecting  this  plant.  They  believe  that  if  they  sever  the 
pitchers  and  pour  out  the  water,  it  will  not  fail  to  rain  during  the  day.  When  they  dread 
this  stole  of  the  weather,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  pitchers.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  periods  of  great  drought,  they  hasten  to  tiie  woods,  sever  the  pitchers  of  the  Nepenthes, 
and  [wur  out  the  liquid,  firmly  persuaded  that  rain  will  then  ensue. 

T)in  generic  name  Nepenthes  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  v.  itliout  sorrow. 
Homer  speaks  of  (in  Egyptian  planet  called  Nepenthes,  which  was  employed  by  Helen  to 
dispel  grief  from  her  guests:  in  the  same  way,  probably,  Linnoius,  who  af>plied  the  name  <u 
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the  present  instance,  might  suppose  tljat  the  liquid  contained  in  tlie  pitcher  was  calculated 
to  allay  the  thirst  and  consequent  misery  of  the  traveller.  Tlie  word  distillatoria,  it  will  be 
immediately  perceived,  implies  the  secretion  and  concentration  of  the  fluid  in  the  pitchiT. 
Thus  we  see  how  admirably  are  the  names  of  plants  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  charac- 
terise some  property  residing  in  the  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  some  portion  of  its  history  on 
our  minds ! 

We  have  a  striking  instance,  in  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  of 
the  importance  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  plants.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Nepenthes  is  dioecious.  The  Edinburgh  plant  was  a  staminiferous  one,  and  flowered 
annually ;  but,  of  course,  bore  no  fruit.  In  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar's  garden  was  a 
pistillifcrous  one ;  which,  standing  by  itself,  was  equally  barren.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter 
were  dusted  with  the  farina  from  the  former,  when  the  germen  ripened  into  perfect  fruit. 

The  appearance  of  the  germinating  plant  is  most  curious.  The  minute  seeds,  produced 
by  the  process  just  mentioned,  readily  vegetated  on  being  sown  in  the  spring  in  pots  of  peat 
earth,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  stonding  in  pans  of  water.  They  b(!gan  to  sprout 
in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rises  before  the  cotyhidons  are  expanded :  when  the  latter 
takes  place,  the  first  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  centre;  then  the  radicle  pushes  through 
the  arillus  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pumule.  In  a  rather  more  advanced  state,  three 
pitchers  are  evolved,  each  with  its  closed  lid,  which  is  slightly  muricated ;  and  there  are, 
upon  the  body  of  the  pitcher,  two  prominent  and  ciliated  wings.  The  cotyledons  now  begin 
to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed.  These  little  pitchers,  desti- 
tute of  the  broad  leaf-stalks,  present  a  truly  extraordinary  appearance,  rising  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  most  beautifully  d(^licate  texture. 

If  the  islands  now  under  consideration  astonish  us  by  tiie  singularity  of  some  of  their 
vegetable  products,  the  importance  of  others,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  renders  them 
equally  interesting.  A  large  group  of  them  is  especially  termed  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  deno- 
mination which,  though  usually  limited  to  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  may  with  equal 
justice  be  extended  to  Ceylon.  Linna-us,  who  has  drawn  a  beautitlil,  though  too  highly 
coloured,  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  says  of  it, — "  A  delicious  climate  has  ulTorded  plants  of  such  rarity  and  value  to  this 
island,  that  scarcely  any  other  soil  can  vie  with  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic  protluc- 
tions.  While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  trees 
constitute  whole  groves ;  in  such  plenty,  indeed,  tliat  the  ndiabitants  are  accustomed  to 
employ  the  wood  for  household  furniture,  for  fuel,  and  for  ccwking.  Our  gardens  are  planted 
with  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees;  but  iii  Ceylon,  nothing  save  the 
lofty  Palms  are  esteemed,  among  which  the  Cocoa-nuts  chiefly  afford  tlie  needful  food,  uten- 
sils, and  every  tiling  neressary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota  there  yields  a  wine,  culled  sury. 
The  Coryplin-  {fti^.  702.)  e.xtend  their  broad,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  which  serve  for 

shade  and  shelter,  here  most  requisite  for  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudden  showers,  to  the  natives, 
whose  only  garment  is  a  small  piece  of  linen.  Date  Palms, 
and  the  superb  Bananas,  decorated  with  wide-spreading  and 
glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  everywhere  abounds,  such  as  Man- 
goes, the  .Tack,  Malay  Apples,  Psidia,  Oranges  and  Citrons, 
Cashew  nuts,  Averrhoas,  &c.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  com- 
mon Barley  and  Rye ;  but  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive 
nothing  but  Rice,  which  affords  them  flour  and  bread.  Our 
marshes  are  covered  with  Calla; ;  theirs  with  the  pungent 
Amoma.  Persicarias  occupy  our  waste  places;  but  with 
them  grow  difl'erent  species  of  Pepper.  In  our  meadows 
spring  the  Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convallaria;,  and  many 
other  neglected  plants ;  in  theirs,  numerous  kinds  of  Hedy- 
sarum,  Galega,  Hibi.«cus,  Justicia,  Cleoine,  Impatiens,  Amo- 
muin,  Myrtle,  and  Ricinus;  besides  numerous  climbers,  as 
Ipomtra,  Dioscoren,  Basella,  Aristolochia,  Ophioglossum, 
Phnseolus,  Momordica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Lo- 
runthus,  and  Acrostichum.  In  the  room  of  the  Meadowsweet 
and  Mints,  the  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with  Basil, 
and  tiie  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Everywhere  occur  the  most 
precious  aroinatics.  Ginjrer,  Cardamom,  Galanga,  Costus,  Acorus,  Schoenanthus,  Calamus 
aromaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most  ex()uisitc  structure  and  colour  ond  fragrance,  such  as 
Crinum,  Pancratium,  Polnciana,  Gloriosa,  as  well  as  those  plants  which  saturate  the  night 
air  with  their  deliciou.s  odour,  such  as  Polyanthus  and  Nyctanthes."  Most  of  these  are 
equally  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Arciiipelago. 
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Cinnamon* 


The  Cinnamon,  for  which  Ceylon  iB  so  famous,  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {Lauru$ 
Cinnamomtim)  {Jig.  703.),  remarkable,  with  some  other  species  possessing  similar  proper- 
ties, for  its  coriaceous  leaf,  marked  with  tliree 
strong  nerves.  It  was  originally  found  wild, 
only,  and  there  m  very  small  quantities,  at 
the  south-western  district  of  the  island ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  inconveni- 
ences to  arise  from  this  limited  supply,  that 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  in  four 
or  five  very  large  gardens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  enterprising  Governor  Falck.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  plantations  may  be  interred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  spice  annually 
obtained  from  them  exceeded  4()0,0(K)  lbs., 
and  that  from  2.VH)0  to  20,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  cinnamon  department. 
The  rigour  with  which  the  Dutch  enforced  tlie  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the  mono- 
poly of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  revolting,  and  forms  a  blot  on  their  national  charac- 
ter. Death  was  the  punishment  awarded,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person  who 
should  wilfully  injure  a  cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  away  a  single  stick  of  it,  or 
extract  the  oil  from  tlie  foliage,  or  peel  off"  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  tlie  high 
price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the  stock  had 
accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  burning  tiiern. 
On  one  occasion,  in  tlie  year  1760,  a  pile  of  these  aromatics  was  consumed  near  tlie  stadl- 
house,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  aiid  a  siniihir 
wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  was  perfumed  witli  this 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a  spicy  stream  down  the  street, 
to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  valuable  substance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  grows,  in  a  natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  sends  out 
large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite  pendent,  of 
a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture ;  they  soon,  however,  turn  yellow,  and  then 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white;  partaking,  as  well  as 
tlio  foliage,  of  tlie  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  tree.  The  fi-uit  yields  an  oil,  which  becomes 
waxy  and  solid,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose  agreeable  odour  caused  tiicm 
to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of  the  court. 

When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  aflbrds  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  bark :  but 
eight  years  of  growth  are  needful  before  it  can  be  freely  cut.  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
the  tree  is  strongest,  and  those  plants  which  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots  produce  the  most 
pungent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots  are  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
feet  long;  they  are  immediately  barked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  ofl',  during  which  process 
a  delightful  fragrance  is  diflused  around.  The  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  curls  up, 
and  acquires  a  darker  tint,  and,  the  smaller  portions  being  rolled  within  the  larger  ones,  the 
whole  is  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exportation.  Two  harvests  arc  sometimes  obtained 
annually  from  the  same  trees.  Cassia,  or  Laurus  Cassia,  is  in  its  botanical  characters  scarcely 
difl'ercnt  from  the  true  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is  much  inferior,  though  oflen  surreptitiously 
sold  for  it.     It  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinnamon. 

Camphor  is  equally  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {Lutirns  Camphord)  {fif(.  704.) ; 
but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  three  strong  parallel  nerves  of  the  L.  Cinnamomum  and  L. 
Cassia.  The  whole  tree  has  a  strong  odour  of  camphor,  and  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  roots  and  smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips,  and  distilled 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  tlicy  arc  suspended  above  boiling  water;  the  steam  of  which, 
penetrating  the  twigs,  causes  the  camphor  to  fly  off,  and  it  becomes  concreted  on  straws 
which  are  plucoil  in  the  head  of  the  still.  Camphor  is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

The  Snnvitrnn  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark  of  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
pliora.  This  is  said  to  be  more  expensive  and  fragrant  than  the  Japanese  kind,  and  docs 
not  so  soon  evaporate  on  ex|X)suro  to  the  air.  It  is  sent,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  more  highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  those  countries:  this  last,  however,  and 
not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor  usually  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Clove  (Caryopktjlliis  aromaliciis)  {fig.  705.)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  commodities 
of  the  East,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  commerce.  Almost  every  [mrt  of  the  plant  is 
covered  with  minute  dots  or  glands,  whicli  contain  the  essential  oil  that  gives  the  aromatic 
odour  to  it.    These  abound,  iwrticularly,  in  the  substance  of  the  germcn,  near  the  epidennis. 
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The  clove  waa  introduced  to  the  Kew  Gardens,  in  1707,  by  Hir  JoNoph  Dnnki,  Um  native 
country  is  the  Moluccas ;  but,  from  its  value  as  a  spice,  its  culture  Iiuh  oxltuiditd  Ui  tlio  Kiiitt 
and  West  Indies;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  roadcrti  Homo  dutiiilM  rnii|tocting 
a  plant  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  once  the  staple  commodity  of  Nomo  uf  tlio  l!!u«t  India 
Islands,  particularly  Amboyna. 


Camphor. 


Clove. 


The  clove  of  merchandise  is  the  unexpanded  flower;  the  corolla  forminp:  n  Imll  or  «pliptp 
on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx :  thus,  with  the  narrow  bnno  or  trurKH'ti  tn)ii'rin(i^ 
downwards,  piving  the  appearance  of  a  nail;  a  similarity,  indeed,  much  niori'  nlriltinjf  in  llio 
dry  than  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  bud.  Hence  the  Dutch  call  it  iiii((Imi|  ;  Iht'  HpiiiiiiirdK, 
clttvo;  the  Italians,  cliiodo ;  and  the  French,  clou;  from  which  the  Knj^lJHh  ctdvii  Im  i-vi- 
dcntly  derived.  The  uses  of  cloves  are  well  known,  as  piviiiir  flavour  to  (IIhIhih  iinil  wIiich; 
and  as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine.  Timso  propnrfiiiH,  with  i\w  iicrid  um(I 
burnini^  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  thom  ity  diHfilliitiiin, 

The  cloves  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  with  reeds,  so  as  to  fiill  m|Wim  cjolhn  plricnd 
under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  fire;  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun.    The  flilly  flirmi'd  iinrrinj", 
which  arc  about  an  inch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  ari)  pn'Norvcd  in 
sugar,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote  digestion. 
The  true  Nutmeg-tree  {Myristica  officinalis)  (Jiff.  706.)  is,  as  well  ns  the  Clove,  n  niitivo 
706  of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  prinoipnily  rontlniMl  to 

thot  group  called  the  Islands  of  Bandn,  wlioro  it  liciirn  lH)th 
blossom  and  fruit  iit  all  seasons  of  the  ynnr,  in  llit'ir  nnlive 
country,  the  trees  are  almost  always  lonilod  with  hliwNniim  nnd 
fruit.  The  gathering  of  the  laltor  takos  plnco  at  lhri>n  pnrliMlit 
of  the  year:  in  July  and  Aiiiiiist,  when  thn  imiIn  iirti  most 
abundant;  but  the  Mace  is  thinner  than  on  the  Hiniilli'r  friiitx, 
which  are  gathered  during  November,  tlin  Hnrniid  tiiiic  of  col- 
lecting: the  third  harvest  takes  place  in  Mnri'li,  or  tmrly  in 
April,  when  both  the  Nutmegs  and  Maco  nro  in  yrcMlcot  per- 
fection, their  number  not  being  so  groat,  and  IIim  wiiMon  being 
dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  aflerwards  llio 
mace,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  bnnutitiil  criniHon  eolmir,  and 
covers  the  whole  nut.  The  nuts  are  then  pliiced  over  n  riow 
fire,  when  the  dark  shell  which,  iinmediiitely  luineuth  tlio 
mace,  coats  the  seed,  becomes  brittle;  and  the  Needn,  or  nut- 
jjutmcK.  megs  of  commerce,  drop  out:  these  are  then  wmked  in  sea 

water,  and  impregnated  with  lime,  a  proceNH  which  ntixwers 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  deNtroying  the 
vegetating  property.  It,  further,  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  aroino.  The  Mnco  is 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  tlien  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  in  lit  lor  nx|K)rta- 
tion.  The  uses  both  of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a  inediiMiinl  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  The  whole  fruit,  preserved  in  sugar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  des- 
sert, but  not  till  after  the  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated 
washings.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  both  these  spices,  by  diNtillatiuii,  and  a  less 
volatile  one,  by  expression. 
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Pepper,  the  seeds  of  Piper  nigrum  {Jig.  707.)i  is  another  apice,  whicli  ia  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  islands  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  who, 
us  well  as  the  Romans,  distinguished  between  the  white  and 
black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  use  of  Betel  Pepper,  to  which 
we  shall  next  allude,  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Eastern 
nations,  the  common  pepper  is  an  article  of  general  use  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  stomach 
is  weakened  by  excessive  perspirations,  produced  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  a  too  general  addic- 
tion to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  stinm- 
lant.  Thus,  in  a  mediciil  point  of  view,  it  has  been  found  to  act 
as  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite  anrl  promote 
digestion.  The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  vine,  as  it  is  com- 
'^'"'''  mouly  called,  is  a  weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  small 

fibres  to  other  bodies,  or  to  the  ground,  like  ivy;  it  bears  large  heart-shaped,  veiny  leavtw, 
and  long  slender  catkins  of  flowers,  succoedod  by  the  berries,  which  we  term  peppercorns. 
These,  when  covered  with  their  natural  husk  or  coat,  constitute  black  pepper.  White  pep- 
per is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  which  is  accomplished  by  soaking  the 
grains  in  woter,  when  the  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  by 
friction  and  winnowing,  cleared  of  the  husk.  It  is  then  of  a  paler  colour ;  but,  us  tlio  shell 
or  bark  contains  a  powerful  principle,  it  is  evident  that  white  pepper  loses  much  of  its  stin)u- 
lating  property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  black.  Mr.  Rlar.sdcn  informs  us,  that  as  soon  as  any 
of  the  corns  on  a  bunch  change  from  green  to  red,  it  is  considered  fit  for  gathering ;  for,  if 
pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off.  It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun ; 
nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may  occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it. 
In  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  is  hand-rubbed, 
to  separate  the  grains  from  the  stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  most  projxjr  stage  of  ma- 
turity will  shrivel  least;  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  falls  into  dust.  Thus,  weight  is  the  great 
test  of  goodness  in  pepper,  and  machines  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
light  kind  from  the  sound.  Two  crops  are  generally  produced  in  one  year;  the  culture  i.s 
attended  with  some  trouble,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  scrupulously  free 
from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  sulficient  irrigation.  In  the  small  island  of  Penang,  the  crop 
of  pepper,  in  181)2,  was  estimated  at  about  216,CK)0  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yields  this  spice ; 
out  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

whence  no  less  than  ten  full  cargoes,  amounting  to 
8,(M10,()U0  or  9,()«(MMH)  lbs.,  might  be  annually  ex- 
ported. But  half  this  quantity  is  carried  over  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  of  ('oromnndel,  to  the  north, 
to  the  Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  different  parts  of 
ilindostan.  This  pepper  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all 
Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  foreign  nations. 

Another  kind  of  pepper  in  general  cultivation  and 
repute  throughout  India,  is  the  Piper  Betle,  or  Betel 
pepper  (,fiff.  708.).  Its  use  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  date ;  tor,  in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription 
on  stone,  pid)lislipd  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this 
plant  is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 
the  country  ;  "  in  its  towns  are  numerous  groves  of 
mangou,  plantations  of  lu.Kuriant  betel,  and  fields  of 
rice;  chnnnels  of  water,  and  wells;  opulent  men  and  beaulit'ul  women;  temples  of  gods 
and  of  the  saints;  and  men  blessed  with  vigour  of  bmly  and  e\ory  virtue." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  resembles  black  or  common  pepper ;  but  the  leaves  and  catkins  are 
much  larger,  the  former  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  the  corns  or  seeds  i  ili- 
nitely  bigger.  In  tiie  East  Indies,  and  es  pecially  the  Malay  islands,  the  inhabitants  have, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepper  as  n  necessary  of  life;  and  this, 
not  by  itself,  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  mit,  together  constituting  a  mastica- 
tory, employe<l  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  particulars  of  tb" 
use  of  this  plant;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
mctra;  the  custom  of  chewing  the  Betel-leaf  being,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  among  i.rj 
Malaya  than  any  other  nation.  "  Whether,"  he  says,  "  to  blunt  the  edge  of  painful  reflec- 
tion, or  owing  to  an  aversion  our  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  enjoying,  by  mastication  or  otherwise,  the  flavour  of  substances 
ixwsessing  an  inebriating  quality.    The  South  Americans  chew  tlie  Coco  and  Mambeco,  and 
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tho  Eastern  people,  the  Betel  and  Arcca  ;  or,  as  they  arc  culled  in  the  Malay  lonfruoge,  the 
Sirih  and  Pinanj];.    This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Humatrans,  who  carry  the  in^pre- 
dionta  coneliintly  about  them,  and  serve  them  to  tlieir  gucHts  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in 
a  gold  stand,  and  tho  poor  man  in  a  brass  box  or  mat  bag.     The  betel-stands  of  the  better 
ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  figures.    The  Sultan  of  Mocc- 
moco  was  presented  with  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  arms  on  it ;  and  he  pos- 
sesses another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.    The  form  of  the  stand  is  the  frustum  of  an  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.    It  contains  many  smaller 
vcHsols,  fitted  to  the  angles,  for  holding  the  nut,  leaf,  and  chunam,  which  latter  is  quicklime 
made  from  colcined  shells ;  with  places  for  tlie  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first, 
and  spatulas  for  spreading  tiio  last.     When  tlio  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in 
bending  the  head,  and  the  inferior's  putting  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior, 
ond  tiien  lifting  them  to  his  forehead,  tlie  betel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  politeness,  and  an 
not  ot^  hospitality.    To  omit  it  on  the  one  liand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
aflVont ;  as  it  would  be  likewise,  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a  great  man,  with- 
out tho  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.    All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  tho  Sirih,  or  Piper  Betle  leaf,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  folding  it  up  witli  a 
slice  of  tho  Pinang  nut.     Prom  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a  juice  which  tinges  the 
saliva  of  a  bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.   This 
hue,  being  coinmunicated  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  is  esteemed  ornamental ;  and  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  imparted  to  the  breath.    The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced 
by  the  lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  betel.    We  might  reasonably 
suppose  tiiat  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach :  but  experience  seems 
to  disprove  such  a  consequence.     It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand 
loose  in  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  effect  of  this  custom;  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
tiio  soundness  of  tlie  teeth  themselves.     Cliildren  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet 
tlieir  teeth  arc  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and 
staining  them  black.    To  persons  wlio  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a 
strong  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the 
faculty  of  tasto.     During  the  Pausa,  or  fast  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them 
abstain  from  tiie  use  of  betel  wliilst  the  sun  continues  above  tlie  horizon ;  but,  excepting  at 
this  season,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexes  from  an  early  pcrit)d  of  childhood :  till, 
becoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  tho  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a  paste  for  them,  that  without  further  effort  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  moiitli. 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a  practice  of  con- 
veying philtres,  or  love-ciiarms.     How  far  thoy  prove  effectual  I  cannot  take  upon  mo  to 
say;  but  I  suppose  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.     Tho  custom  of 
administering  iioison  in  tiiis  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times;  but  that  the  idea  is  not 
BO  far  eradicated  as  entirely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  from  this  circumstance;  that  the 
guest,  though  taking  a  leaf  from  the  betnl-sorvice  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequently  applies 
to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
in  order  to  wipe  off"  any  extraneous  matter.    Tiiis  distrustful  procedure  is  so  common  as  not 
to  give  offl-'nce." 

Among  tliose  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several  belong-' 
ing  to  nil  extensive  natural  family  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 
lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ;  wo  mean  the  Scitamincous  ))lants :  and  so  peculiarly  do  they 
inhabit  the  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par  excel- 
lence, "the  region  of  Scitaminen;."  Among  them  arc  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna  or 
Indian  Shot,  of  Arrowroot  (Maranla),  of  Plirynium,  Hedychium,  Roscoea,  Alpinia,  Ginger, 
Costus,  Kiempferia  or  Galangalc,  Amomum,  Turmeric  {Curcuma),  Globba,  Mantisia,  &c. 
True  Ginger  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  Zinziber  officinale ;  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivation 

in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  the  New  World 
it  is  extensively  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  assures  us  that,  as  early  as  1.547,  its  cul- 
ture was  so  diffused  in  New  Spain,  that  22,0.5!!  cwt.  were 
thence  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year.  Ka>mpferia  Ga- 
langa  (fiff.  709.),  the  officinal  Giilangale,  and  K.  angus- 
tifolia  are  both  employed  as  medicinal  plants,  and  are  sto- 
machic and  cephalic.  Curcuma  Zerumbet  or  Zedoary  is 
likewise  a  celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  family. 
Rice  (Oryza  sativa),  though  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 
mates throughout  the  world,  is  considered  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised  or  more  valued,  than  throughout  the  islands  of 
the  East  Indies. 
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Amonj;  the  numerous  fl-uits  of  these  islands,  we  shall  only  now  mention  the  Guava  {Jiff. 
710.).    {Ptidium  pyriferum),  the  Mango  {Mangifera  indica)  (j$/^.  711.),theMangoo8tan 
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{Gareinia  Manffostana)  (Jiff.  712.),  the  Durion  (Diirio  Z.ibclhinus)  (Jiff.  713.),  and  the  Malay 
Apple  (Euffenia  malaccensii),  which,  highly  as  tiiey  arc  prized  in  their  native  country,  the 
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Utmost  skill  of  British  Horticulture  has  never  been  able  to  bring  to  any  tiling  like  perfec- 
tion in  tlio  stoves  of  England,  where  indeed  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  many 
of  tliem  at  all. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  remarkable  for  the  variety,  splendour,  and 
singularity  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  department  it  is  most  interesting. 
Flourishing  bencatti  a  tropical  sun,  and  nourisiied  by  marine  vapours  in  a  soil  naturally 
humid,  vegetation  here  attains  a  lu.Yuriance  inconceivably  magnificent.  Animal  life  equally 
partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  every  form,  the  most  singular  sliapes,  and 
the  most  brilliant  combinations  uf  colours.  It  is  in  tiiese  distant  and  little  known  islands 
that  the  great  satyr-like  Ajies  dwell  in  tlie  solitude  and  the  security  of  their  native  forests; 
while  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  numerous  variety  of  superb- 
coloured  Lories,  are  among  the  most  striking  features  in  their  ornithology.  As  most  of  the 
large  islnnds  possess  many  animals  hitherto  undiscovered  in  others,  we  shall  notice  tliem 
under  distinct  heads. 

Java.  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  investigated 
by  two  eminent  naturalists,  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  and  Dr.  Horsfield.  Under  the 
liberal  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  researches  of  the  latter  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  We  are  thus  cmihloil  to  jjut  aside  the  vague  and  erroneous  accounts  cf 
travellers,  on  which,  unfortunately,  wo  are  too  ollen  obliged  to  depend;  and  can  confidently 
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enumerate  the  chief  pcculiaritieB  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  one  of  the  meet  important  inlands 
in  India. 

The  great  number  of  native  quadrupeds  belonging  to  this  island  will  become  apparent 
from  the  following  list : — 


Semunfiithecw  mxunifc    Nfffm  Mniikry. 
hjrctirchtii  Juvuniciil.    Javnnoe  liTiniir, 
Me^rrtiu  trifuhum.    Thrra-leaved  Bat. 
Bnmiliihut,  ill  tjircin, 
Nyrlenu  Javxiiira.    JavanMB  Bat. 
Vpa|MTlili'),  flveipeciM. 
Nyctfmiinuii  itelalua.    nelaled  Rat. 
NyrtiiHimua  leliuia.    Hleiider  Rat. 
C'MirninelM  tnrquatua,    Cnllared  Bat, 
Ptempua  fdulli.    EaUljli  BaL 
Ptemnut  Diinimua,    Liltla  Rat. 
Tupala  Javanlci.    Jarajicaa  Tupaia. 
Tu|Hia  hm^liiM.    rerrugiooua  TupaUL 


Oulo  orlentalla.    Orlenbl  filuttno. 

Pulnriui  nwtjnea.    Juva  hilacal. 

Mrpttllfi  melicena.    Teleilt>u  Polecat. 

Vivfrra  Rtup.    HMme  Civdt. 

Ornctta  iiidica,     Itvlian  Oenett. 

Manffuila  javanlrua.    Javanne  Ictincultwo. 

Pritinodr  .1  Kracllii.    Slrnttrr  (lanett. 

Felii  Javaiietiaii.    Javaiieae  Cat. 

Mia  umlala.    Wivnl  Cat. 

FMia  Ulanll.     DUnl'a  I'at. 

Ptialanftata  rub.    Red  I'tiilanfer. 

Mua  Javaniu.    Javauese  Hal. 

Mua  aetlfer.    Brialle.|)eariiig  Rat. 


Rcjurai  Learhenaiiltii.    Jrnlani  8i)ulrrel. 
Hciurue  t>ict>lnr.    Twooilintred  Sqnirrrl. 
Bciurua  billneatiia.    Twn-rayrd  H<iutrrtl. 
Sciurua  nifmvlttalua.    Blark-tiaiKtnl  s<iiiirrel. 
tkiunia  rtlilayinnli.    riiil.i>anii  N|iiiiri-I. 
Ptf  rcmvs  cnitiartjt.    Reanlnl  ri>  iiik  N|uirrel. 
l>temniy>  niliilut.    HrlKliI  I'lyliiK  Ni|iiiiii'l. 
rtr-rnniyiM^itln.    Rartatl  rlyiiig  S)iiirn:l. 
Pteromyi  lp|ii<IiiB.    l/)ii|flailrd  S|UirTel. 
I^pua  nlKricollif.    Mauaarl  Hare. 
Mnartiua  Javariinia.    Jivmrai^  MiinIi. 
MfierKua  nalui.    Haiflev'a  Mii^li 
Mcjactius  PelalHlDC.    PelawiiK-  Miiall, 


The  following  quadrupeds,  from  their  rarity  or  singularity,  deserve  a  more  detailed  nnticn. 
The  Javanese  an(l  ferruginous  Tupaia;  the  Wild  Cat  of  Java,  the  Long-armed  Ape,  and  the 
Genett  or  Coffee  Rat.  The  Two-coloured  Squirrel  (,^g.  714.)  is  a  peculiar  species  continud 
to  this  island,  where  it  lives  only  in  the  deepest  forests:  the  colour  above  is  brown,  but  tlin 
fur  on  the  under  parts  is  of  a  golden  yellow :  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  natives,  wliu 
keep  it  in  continement. 

The  Javanese  Tupay  (Tupaia  javanicd),  one  of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Ilorsfield,  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  species  from  either 
of  those  two  found  in  the  other  Indian  islands.  It  is  a  small  animal,  somewhat  resembling 
a  8i|uirrel  in  the  gracefulness  and  agility  of  its  form,  no  less  than  in  carrying  its  broad  tail, 
like  a  plume,  on  the  back.  The  fur  is  thick-set,  close,  and  clothed  at  the  base  with  a  auii 
down ;  that  on  the  under  parts  being  remarkably  delicate  and  silky :  the  colour  aliuvu  is 
brown,  variegated  with  gray,  having  a  regular  narrow  streak  extending  from  the  neck,  over 
the  shoulder:  the  lower  parts  are  dirty  white.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare,  or  iit  lenst  a  very 
local  animal ;  as  Dr.  Ilorsticid  met  with  only  two  individuals  in  the  extensive  and  alinutit 
inaccessible  forests  of  Biambangan.  (Zool.  Res.,  No.  3.) 


Two-eolourod  Squirrel. 


Cheitnut  Tupk/. 


The  chestnut  or  ferruginous  Tupay  {Tupai  Pregs  of  the  Malays)  {Ji/r,  Tlij.),  is  a  singular 
little  animal,  possessing  all  the  tamcness  and  sprightliness  of  the  squirrel.  The  length  of 
the  body  is  about  six  or  eight  inches;  the  tail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a, 
s<iuirrel,  except  in  being  rounder.  The  back  and  sides  are  rusty  brown,  the  belly  whitish. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  Tupaia  of  whose  habits  and  manners  we  possess  any  [wsitivo 
information.  Sir  S.  Raffles  remarks  (Lin.  Trans,,  vol.  xiii.  p.  257.): — "This  lively  playful 
animal  I  first  observed  tame  in  a  gentleman's  house  at  Penang,  and  afterwards  found  wild 
at  Singapore,  ond  in  the  woods  of  Bencoolen  :  it  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty, 
ranged  in  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  failed  to  present  himself  at  the  brcaktiist 
and  dinner  table,  where  he  partook  of  fruit  and  milk." 

The  Javanese  Wild  Cat  (Felis  javanensis  C.)  is  considernbly  lorger  than  the  Bengal  Cat, 
measuring  above  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  eight  inches  and  a  half  are  occupied  by 
the  tail.  In  its  shape  it  cxiiibits  that  elcvotion  of  the  legs,  comparative  shortness  of  the 
tail,  and  number  of  grinders  (.which  are  only  three),  which  separate  these  smaller  beasts  of 
prey  from  the  more  powerful  of  their  congeners;  while  its  small  ears,  placed  much  more 
distant  from  the  eyes,  give  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  the  domestic  cat.  The  gene- 
ral colour  is  light  grayish  brown,  nearly  white  beneath ;  on  the  back  are  four  dark  brownish 
stripes,  which,  although  broken,  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  while  Iho 
oblong  spots  on  tiie  sides  arc  in  like  manner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  series : 
tlie  limbs  and  tail  are  similarly  marked.  The  Felis  javanensis  is  met  with  in  all  the  largo 
forests  of  Java,  concealing  itself  during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night, 
committing  depredations  on  the  poultry-yards.  Dr.  Horsfield  tells  us,  that  the  natives  ascribo 
to  it  on  uncommon  sagacity;  asserting  that,  in  order  to  approach  the  fowls  unsuspected,  and 
to  surprise  them,  it  imitates  their  voice.  Its  natural  fierceness  is  such  ns  to  render  it  per- 
fectly iintameable.  Like  the  wild  cat  of  Europe,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  smiill  birds  and  quadru- 
peds; but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  is  said  to  devour  oven  carrion,  (Hoisf.) 
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Hand  of  tho  Simla  Hynilactyla. 


Tlio  LniiK-nrmoil  Dlack  Ape  {Simia  $yndaetula  Ilomr.)  is  upwards  of  tlirco  feet  hi(;h,  of  a 

Rtron^  inuHciilar  furiii,  and  tliroiigliout  of  n  jot  black  colour :  it  hoa  no  tail,  but  its  lonif  arinH 

touch  its  feet:  itM  |K>culiar  charncter  liei  in  the  tinftera  beinv  joined  together  at  their  Iniho 

7j(j  (.A'^.  710.).    These  apoa  abound  m  tho  forpsts  of  Kencoolen, 

livinff  in  Inrffo  companies,  uiid  inakinff  the  woods  echo  with 

their  loud  and  peculiar  cry.    In  captivity  they  are  remarkably 

tractable. 

The  Javanese  Genett  or  Viverra  (called  by  the  natives  IiU- 
wok),  appears  to  be  a  niero  variety  of  tho  Viverra  Mtisaii^ra 
{Rnff.)  01  tho  Musanfc  of  Mr.  Marsden.  Tho  usual  colour  of 
this  nniinal  in  Java  is  light  pray,  with  three  distinct  stripes 
along  the  back,  and  two  paler  ones  on  tho  sides;  the  extremity 
of  tho  tail  alone  being  white.  Another  variety  also  occurs 
where  tho  back  is  variegated  with  gray  and  black,  tho  strJpos  very  obscure,  and  tho  liinlw 
and  tiiil  nearly  black;  the  latter  (as  roproHontod  in  Dr.  Ilorsefleld's  figure),  hying  without 
tho  whito  tip.  This  animal,  in  sizo  and  colinir,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Genett,  that  it  was 
long  considered  to  bo  tho  same  Hpecies.  It  is  abundant  near  tho  villages  adjoining  tho  largo 
forests;  rambling,  during  tho  night,  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  search  of  fruits  of 
every  description,  preferring  the  more  delicate  and  pulpy  kinds,  and  causing  much  devasta- 
tion among  the  pine-apples.  Its  fondness  tor  cotfee  is  go  great,  that  it  is  called  by  many  tho 
Coffee  Rat.  In  this  repast  it  likewise  shows  a  very  delicate  taste ;  tor  the  little  pilferer 
selects  only  the  ripest  and  most  perfect  fruits,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  Dr.  II.  nilutcs,  l.ieing 
discharged  unchanged,  arc  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives,  as  tho  coH'ue  is  thus  obtain  'il 
without  the  tedious  process  of  shelling !  Its  nest  is  constructed,  like  that  of  the  s(piirrr I. 
in  hollow  trees.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becomes  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  subsistH  •iii 
cither  animal  or  vegetable  food;  the  liittcr  is  indeed  its  natural  subsistence;  but  if  pressed 
by  hunger  it  is  known  to  attack  fowls  and  small  birds.  "  The  injurious  effects,"  observes 
Dr.  H.,  "occosioncd  by  the  ravages  of  the  Luwak  in  tho  coffee  plantations,  are,  however, 
fully  counterbalanced  by  its  propagating  tho  plant  in  various  parts  of  tho  forests,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills.  These  spontaneous  groves  of  a  valuable  fruit, 
in  various  parts  of  the  western  districts  of  Java,  aflbrd  to  the  natives  no  inconsiderable  har- 
vest, while  their  accidental  discovery  surprises  and  delights  the  traveller,  in  the  most  se(iues- 
tered  parts  of  the  island."    (Horsf.  Itrs.,  No.  1.) 

The  appearance  of  tho  Bats  is  striking,  both  from  their  size,  and  their  strago  conformation. 
Tho  Cheiromeles  torquatus,  or  Tippet  Bat  (Jiff.  717.),  measures,  in  ex^onl  of  wing,  two  feet, 
having  a  head  not  much  unlike  that  of  a  dog,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  on  its  U  ■  nails.  The  head 
of  another  species,  tho  Pleropus  rostratns,  or  Long-snouted  Bat  (Jiff.  ''iH.),  resembles  that 
of  a  greyhound.  The  animal  itself  lives  in  large  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  upon  fruits ; 
lience  causing  the  greatest  damage  to  plantations. 
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Tippot  Dat. 

The  Ornithology  appears  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  as  comparatively  few  species 
of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  tho  descriptive  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Ilor-seficld :  little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  descriptions  of 
colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  remarkable  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient.  Near  tho  mountain  streams  of  tho  interior  is  seen  tiie  rare  and  doli- 
cntn  Enicurus  speciosus,  or  Crested  Wagtail  (Jfr.  719.),  ruiuiing  on  the  ground,  like  the 
European  Wagtail.  The  deep  forests  are  the  favourite  resort  of  two  peculiar  species  of 
WM  Cock  (Galliis  lianhha  and  javanicus),  and  likewise  afford  a  beautiful  Peacock,  un- 
known to  other  parts  of  India.  Dr.  Ilorsefiold  enumerates  ten  distinct  Pigeons,  and  eight 
Woodpeckers  different  from  those  of  tho  continent.  The  colours  of  tho  rare  Cnlyptomena 
viridis,  or  the  Green  Fruit-eater  {fifr.  720.),  .so  e.xactly  harmonise  with  those  of  the  trees 
which  it  frequents,  as  to  render  the  bird  undistinguishable  by  a  near  bystander.  The  Fly- 
catchers are  not  numerous;  ond  the  Greatbilled  Tody  (Eurylamns  Hnrsfirlili)  (fis;.  7"il.)m 
a  rare  inhabitant.     The  Javanese  Crested  Swallow  (Macrojiteryx  longipatnis)  is  one  of  tho 
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most  elegant  of  its  tribe,  and  the  Pogardui  javanenii*,  or  Ureal  Javancio  Guatsuckor,  is  pur- 
ticularly  rare,  oven  in  its  native  island. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  ornithology  of  Java  moy  bo  considered  as  very  rich,  since  Dr.  Horse 
field,  as  tho  result  of  his  individual  reseand'.e^,  furnisheH  us  with  a  list  of  2U8  nativo 
species,  and  many  otliers  have  been  since  discovered  by  the  French  naturalists. 

Tho  Insects  are  niunerous  and  splendid,  but  a  long  list  of  Miiines  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  murine  productiuus,  so  that  a  vast  and  interesting 
field  for  discovery  still  lies  open  to  the  Oriental  naturalist. 

Sumatra. — The  /oology  of  this  luxuriant  island  has  been  partially  but  ably  illustrated 
by  tho  late  Sir  Stamford  llallles,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  united  the  learning  of 
science,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  rarely  c<iuallcd.  The  goveriuneiit  of  India  might  well 
bo  proud  of  such  a  man,  whose  high  attainments  shono  forth  in  every  thing  he  planned 
or  executed. 

The  quadrupeds  yet  discovered  are  among  the  most  singular  of  those  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  while  the  vast  unexplored  forests  of  tho  interior  appear  to  contain  othcr.s  of 
imposing  size,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  from  tho  general  accoiuits  of  tho  natives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  riches  of  Sumatra,  by  the  liillowing  list  of  such  (|uud- 
rupeds  as  are  ascertained  natives : — 


ll>tr>tiatf^  ,yiitl.iclyli.    Si;iiiinn<  OibUin, 
ll\  lotnln  :\^ili*.    Aclivc  GitiUiii. 
I'r«lijti.  mimita.    ('■i|i)itil  fnukey, 
Sriiiiiii|iilhtTiiH  niniiTUi.     Nff[rii  Monkry, 
Srriinoiiillieiii^  liifl.it[>|i)iiu.     Sini|ni  Mmikey. 
S«  .imipilhi-cii,  |iruiu*i-ii,.    Villov'  M'nikry. 
8riiitin|tilh«Hs  fdiiLiiii,.    Ttifteil  Mimki-v. 
Rctlinnmlliecii,  Kiitelltl,.    Rlark-ltniKli'l  Mnnkey. 
Ccrioinllitcui  alljnciutTeut.    Oniy  Muiikey. 


Tiil«ii  Tiai,    Jiimi.itnn  Tu|nt,i. 
I,u!n  lf|.niii\  t.    Jiu.ui'"«'  Ot'rr. 
('iiii.  Miiiiilri'ii.i,,     Siiin-iTkii  l)i>^> 
I't'li*  liebiilo^l.     (Iiiiiili-'l  'ri^iv, 
Frii,  Siilialrjiu.    Siiiii.ilmii  (  at, 
.Sciiinil  atniii,,     Ailiril  Str.iini-I, 
Sciunu  ti'tiijii,    Slfii'lcr  S<|iiirn-1. 
SciuriM  iniiiiciii*.    'hikall  S.|iiirr<'l. 
SciuriM  biviluiui.    TWD-Uiulol  .S<)UlrTi-l, 


Hv.tili  Iniijirtiili.    I/)n*Milrl  ri>rrtii>lne, 

Hlu»'„'rli..  l',Min».  \.r.      >.iiii,liiii  HI 

Mini 

Orvi 


inrtTM. 

rin ili.iMii*.    M irili .'.  llliiiKHjerui, 

I  tiiiltv.iniM.     M.lhv  'l'i|iir. 
IttlllcMi  Alt).     Mtli\  Slax, 
.Miiiill.ik.    Miintlik  IkT, 
Na'iiiiirlii'ilu,  ■uiiutrt'tuii  (,ViiiifA),    Canibeng 
Allti-lii|iir, 


To  these  must  be  added  several  others,  mentioned  by  tho  natives,  but  still  unknown  to 
Europeans.  "Native  information,"  observes  Sir  S.  Ratllos,  "gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Oning  Otang  exists  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  fre(iuently  contuunded  with  the  Orang 
Kubu  and  Orang  Gubu  of  Marsden,  which,  though  otlt  'i  the  subject  of  fable  and  exaggera- 
tion, appear  to  exist  on  the  island  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild  as  the 
real  Orang  Otang."  The  natives  seem  ac(|naintcd  with  several  sorts  of  Tigers,  eijual  in 
size,  but  different  in  colour  and  habits,  from  that  of  the  Continent,  as  tho  Rimau  kumbang, 
or  Black  Tiger;  the  Rimau  samplat,  and  others.  They  further  describe  another  ferocious 
animal,  apparently  a  kind  of  Lion.  Their  Rimau  Dalian  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  leopard, 
but  darker  and  less  regularly  spotted.  The  king  of  Achet^i  assured  Sir  Stamliird,  that  an 
animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  his  doininions,  nearly  the  size  and 
make  of  a  horse,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  These  notices,  from  their  very  imperfec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  future  travellers; 
at  the  same  time  they  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  formidable  and  impos- 
ing animals  which  still  remain  hid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of  India. 

A  curious  little  animal,  the  Tiipaia  Tona  (tho  Siiinatran  name,  adopted  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles)  (Jig.  722.),  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long.    In  form  it  boars  some  resemblance  to 
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Malay  Tapir. 
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Ihit  iN|iiirrnl,  but  thn  unntit  in  nnrniwcd,  nnil  |)r(i|K)rtioiinlily  lcn(;tliennil,  likn  thnt  of  n  luirrx, 
or  uliri'w-iiioiiiui,  'I'lio  \\\t  ih  m)II  iiml  ilrliciito,  nt'ii  diirk-lirowii  or  hliu'kiHli  cnlonr  above,  unil 
rinlillxli  Ih'iiiiiiIIi  ;  tlii>  liiirii  of  tlii'  liciiil  i»  iii:irki>il  liy  ii  iiiirrow  Iriiii^tvrr.-c  liiinil  of  bl.u'k, 
wiiii'b  liiiiiipi  itn  iiliHniri'  i'ri'.'<t,  Tint  ((ri'iit  i!loii;;iiti(in  nt'  tlii>  niimil  |ilia-cM  tliiH  hjh'ciim  iih  ilm 
ty|»<  ol' ibiH  hiulily  rin^iiliir  uciiiih,  Tho  iiiitivi'H  iitliriii  it  \*  Jilwayx  IoiiimI  on  or  near  tlio 
t;roiiriil,  but  it«  uniri'ily  pri'vi'iiti'il  ihJH  iicroimt  t'roiii  bciiiuf  vcriliiMl. 

'I'wo  iliitiiu!t  N|ii'i!lt<H  of  llbiiKiccroN  iiibiibit  tbo  iiiti'rior.  ()ii<>  ot'tht'HC,  tho  R.  Hiiiiiatriinim 
RittK  biiM  two  boriiM,  Tbo  otbor  In  well  known  to  tbn  niitivt-H,  but  nnvor  yot  won  by  Kiiro- 
pttitiiN;  thi'y  cull  it  Trniiii,  and  iloHrribu  it  an  bavinir  but  ono  burn,  ami  bvin^  niarkud  witb  u 
narrow  wlutixli  liolt  cuiMrfliu^  tlii<  JHMly. 

Tbi)  Malay  'i'lijiir  (flu.  7'J!).),  altbouf;li  n  <|uadrup('d  of  nearly  tlin  firHt  rna(;nitudo,  ix  a 
riTont  iliHrovory  ol'  lli(>  Into  Majnr  l''ari|ubar.  It  i^  nearly  ei|ual  in  xi/o  to  llie  butllilo;  and 
in  |Nirlirnlarly  dinlinuuiNJied  liy  itn  colour,  tbo  lore  and  bind  |iart>4  l)ein;r  ^^loHNy  black,  wbdo 
Ibo  liody  biiN  It  broad  and  vvell-delliied  belt  of  while,  exieudin;;  circularly  round  it,  rcHeiu- 
blinj;  a  |iieco  of  wbite  hiien  thrown  u|Nin  tbo  animal.  Itx  diH|KiNitiuii  ih  ho  inilil  and  |;rentli.'. 
that  it  wdl  becouio  iin  lame  and  liimiliar  aH  a  do);. 

Of  lliii  DomeHlii'  animalH,  Hir  Stainliird  furnishes  \w  witli  Nomo  intercHtinjf  nnd  authentic 
information,  particularly  on  the  I'llejibant,  Horse,  Ox,  l)o(r,  and  Cat, 

Ueu:ardiu)r  tbo  l')le|ibaiil,  few  atteni|>tH  hiivi!  been  matle  to  catch  and  domexticato  tim  wild 
lr(Hi|)H,  wbicTi  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  fore.<iH;  us  at  Acheen  alone  In  this  aniriiiil 
trained  to  llie  Mcrvice  of  man,  The  Humatrau  boi'se-i  are  Huiall,  Ntroni;,  and  hardy,  tlioHe  of 
Aidieeii  are  Ihe  naml  pri/.ed ;  but  the  liatta  llorHey,  nllliouixh  larirer  and  i<tron;rer,  are  not  hi 
handminie,  'I'liere  In  a  very  line  aiul  peculiar  breed  of  cattle,  of  a  sbort,  compact,  and  well- 
made  form,  without  n  bump:  they  arn  nlinoht  without  e.xce|ition  of  a  lijrlit  lawn  colour, 
relieved  with  while;  they  are  kept  in  e.xcidlenf  condition,  and  arc  universally  \ii»-{\  in  ajfri- 
cnlture.  This  breed  is  (juite  distinct  from  the  llantinjr  uf  Juvu  and  tbu  mure  eaftorn  itilaiidii. 
HeddlNli  white  MulValoeH  are  ciauinun  nt  llencoulL'n. 

The  llo;;  of  Sumatra  in  wild  and  unlnmeable;  nnmorous  packs  inhabit  the  interior  lorcsts, 
wbi're  they  hunt  in  nninni.  The  tail  is  brushed  like  that  of  a  liix;  the  ears  short  nnd  urect, 
und  Ihe  whob<  conliirniation  resemliles  that  of  tlu!  Dinu'i),  or  Australian  do;;, 

I'.ven  the  Cats  partlike  of  IIm!  peculiar  iiitere.>t  atlachcd  t')  Sumatran  /.otdo^ry.  Tlii^ro  in 
(ino  bri'ed  bavin);  a  kiiobhed  la'  twisted  tail,  and  anothur  witb  no  tail  at  ail! 

On  tbo  Minis,  our  limits  compel  us  to  he  concise.     Vultures  are  rare  on  the  west  coaBf, 

but  ari'  occasionally  seen  on  Ihe  Malay  peninsula.     I'urrots,  as  iii  Java,  are  less  numeruiiH 

than  in  the  more  eastern  islands,  narticulnrly  the  Moluccas:  but  six  dih^tiiict  kinds  of  Horn- 

bill  lire  menliiiiiiid  by  Sir  Stamfunl.     Anion;;  the  Ciickuos  is  that  calleil  the  Yellow-billed 

(C,  xnnthurhijttrlwii)  (flff.  I'M.) ;  tlie  tliront  and  upiKT  pluiiiii;r<-' 

is  of  a  rich  ^'lussy  violet,  tiic   btxiy  bcinj;  white,  witb  black 

lines. 

The  Doves  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  mngnilicnnt  Arpiis 
I'beasant,  the  pride  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  clearance  of  tlirm 
mill  richness  of  attire,  is,  perhaps,  niuvpialled  in  the  feathered 
race.  Tlii^y  are  tliund  ;;eiierally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep  liire.sta  of 
Sumatra,  und  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  dance  und  strut  ulxmt 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks:  tour  utbi.'r  species  of 
this  splendid  family  inhabit  the  same  situations,  besides  nume- 
rous Thrnsbes,  VVurblers,  Flycatchers,  Rarbiits,  nnd  other  birds 
whose  Bcieutitic  names  luivt?  nut  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  true  Iluiimiin^  birds  in  India. 

Of  Serpents,  twenty  s|)(>cies  have  been  di.^covcred;  tho  most 
vnnomouH  boinif  the  well-known  ('obra  do  Cupollo,  or  Ibxxlud  Snake.  Another,  much  re- 
Bemblini;  the  ( 'idilber  liiysleri/.amis,  bus  the  terrifyiii;;  power  of  suddenly  elevulinfr  the  scab's 
of  the  neck,  and  thus  prodiii:iiitr  a  variation  of  colours  which  disii))pear  when  the  animiil  is 
at  rest.  The  yijijaiilic  Pillion,  luii;;  considered  the  sarnie  as  the  Boa  ('onstrictor  of  America, 
is  (M'c'iisioiinlly  iiii'l  with  of  an  immense  .size.  One  sent  to  Kn^flaiid  iiioasiired  (deveii  feet 
uiid  a  half  lou;f ;  but  lliey  lire  sometimes  more  Ihim  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  Croco- 
diles, us  iiiiulil  be  expi'cled,  are  ahiiiiduiit,  und  olleii  attain  to  a  fearful  si/.e. 

lioilNlio, — The  /ooloiry  of  this  little-kiiown  island  presents  a  vast  lield  for  future  ilis- 
covery ;  ma'  <lo  we  believe  any  re^fion  on  the  lace  of  the  earth  would  fiirnisb  more  novel, 
Npluildid,  or  e,\lraorilinary  flirms  tbiin  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  ranfro  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  lifiiorance,  therefore,  compels  ua  to  be  concise.  The  forests  of  Borneo 
nre  said  lo  be  the  principal  habitation  of  the  fiiinoiis  Oranp  Otang-  (Simin  .siili/rii.s),  which 
is  hero  reiNirled  to  altiiin  to  the  Iniinan  size;  while  the  Pon^ro  Ape,  siip|X)sed  by  lurmer 
writers  In  lie  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  considerably  larper,  and  much  more  jxiworful.  The 
Hm^ular  Nasiilis  liirvatUH,  or  Proboscis  Monkey,  (flfr.  7'i").),  is  distinsruisheil  from  nil  others, 
by  buviiiir  a  loiii,'  and  projecting  nose,  giving  to  the  head  of  the  animal  the  appearance  of 
u  ludici'ouN  niiiMk. 


Y«lliiw  lilllnl  riirkiiii. 
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lUad  uf  lliti  l*rt(liu«<'ii  Mniikcy. 


'n»i=  I'nnjfii  Apo  of  niiffim  him  bt-en  iiroviHl  to  l»o  iin  iiniiRlnnry 
Aiiiinal;  but  niiirli  liifht  Iiuh  reeeiitly  U'cii  thrown  on  the  iiuliirH 
of  iiiiotlier,  proliiibly  the  true  l'i)iii{o  of  lliiron  U'liriiili,  by  nn 
oliM-rvin^  niiliiriiliHt.  Dr.  lliirewiHul  hiii  nrcntly  Mtaleil  the  exinf- 
•  ni  e  in  the  Hull  iiiiiHi'iiiii,of  ii  |mirot'tri;;iiiilie  t'eet  (or  hind  lianiU), 
III  I  i:i};iii({  to  wiiiio  e.xtriiDrdiniiry  iipe  of  tliiH  kind.  TlieMe  t'ei'l 
\\i  pri'Kenleil,  in  |H'.il,  to  mi  individiiiil  by  the  imtive  xiiltiiii  of 
Hr  imim,  in  Ikirneo,  "  in  \vliii-<e  tiiniily  they  hiiil  renmiiu  d,  iix  it 
Ifr.  ..t  niriimily,  diirini:  l-M  yeiirx."  Notwilliittmiilinir  nuiBiileriibli) 
foniriirtiMii  ill  their  eirniiiiferi'iice  over  the  kiiiiiKlei,  |)r.  Iliiri'. 
vvoimI  liiiiiiil  timt  the  inidille  Ioom  of  iIii'h'  teet,  when  nieiihiired 
from  the  knnrkle,  were  of  llie  eiioiliioiiN  len;.'lh  of  hi'Vcii  iiielie^  mid  tlir''i'  i|iiiirterM. 
'I'liu  uihilt  iiiiiiiinl  iiiiiMt,  theri'liire,  liiive  iK'en  eoiiNideriibly  liir^'er  Ihiin  the  lur^n-Ni  Oriini; 
Otaii!.',  de^erilied  by  Dr.  .Miel,  wliirli  yet  iiieiisiired  neveii  t'eet  mid  ii  hiilf  in  heiiilil.  In  Hlinrl, 
the  fnrtlier  deliiiU  of  Dr.  lliirewiKiil  cleiirly  prove  that  llieiie  t'eet  lH'loii);ed  to  iKiiiie  enoi'iiicum 
npe,  truly  dixtinet  from  nny  wliirli  liiii  yet  lieen  recorded;  but  which,  in  all  probability,  ntill 
cxintH  in  the  iiiipeiieirabb'  l!ire.>itn  of  llcrneo. 

AMiioYN^t. — The  /i)(i|o>ry  of  AmlmyiiM,  nofwitliwtiindlnjj  the  old  nrrountN  of  Viilenlin,  ii 
involved  in  miich  ohsnirity,  and  even  liible.  Althoiiirli  the  vitpt  iKiiiinioal  hiUiurH  of  the  old 
writern  ill  ihiH  inbinil  are  not  only  ('iiiii|)re|ienHible,  but  iinefnl  to  moilern  iiiitiinilinlH,  we  ciiii 
Hcariely  as^-iLTU  one  i|iiiiilriipeil  to  thin  imiiienNe  iHliind  a.'<  an  aiithenticnted  native,  we  onen, 
indeed,  received  from  tbeiiee  many  Hkillls  of  the  lliibyroiiH.><a  lloif,  ii  highly  ciirioilH  unilimli 
hill  of  wbii'li  there  Ih  no  complete  npecinien  in  Kiirope. 

The  SuH  Bahyroii».Hii  {Jiff,  7'J(|.)  JmH  mnch  of  the  mmiiierM  of  the  pig:  it  m  wild  to  »wiin 
remarkably  wi'll,  and  even  to  pass, 
in  the  Indmn  Archipela;;o,  from  one 
i>i|iiiiil  to  another.  The  luKks,  (  /?ir. 
Til.)  are  enormous,  and  appcMi  morn 
like  curled  liorna,  rioin);  out  of  the 
jawH,  than  teeth. 

The   Coiicbolo'Ty   appenrs    richer 
and  more  splendid  tbiiii  tlcit  of  any 
part  of  India.   Here  is  liiiind  the  beau- 
til'iil   and  rare   Hostrlliiria    rectinw- 
trls,  of  which  only  two  perfect  HpecimniiH  are  known   in  Uritish  cabinets,  one  of  which  wo 
ourselves  received  t'lom  this  i.ihind.    The  Paper  iiniitiliiH  irrows  to  an  iiHloiiisliin},'  si/e.    Tho 
variety  of  b(!iiiitifiil  Cones,  Cowries,  I'ectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera  are  alinost  ilinuine- 
rable ;  and  wo  havo  been  told  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  not  iiicoiiHidorable. 
The  Iniiccts  urc  splendid,  and  exhibit  the  most  siii(riiliir  forms,  and  tho  most  auriMissiiifr 
brilliancy  of   colours.       The 
matchless  Amphrisius  I'riamus 
Sw.  {Jiif.  TiH.),  the  plory  of  ijigg 

Oriental  entoinolocy,  seems  a 
peculiar  naiivc  of  this  island; 
some  of  the  l/iciisls  (as  L. 
aml)i>ini:iiiiis  Don.)  (Jit;;.  7'2it.), 
are  near  live  inches  lon^',  anil 
of  a  lively  citron  jrroen  colour; 
while  tho  Mantis  siccifolia 
more  rcaeiubles  a  leaf  than  an 
insect.  Another  species,  the 
Ciiant  Mantis  (.U.  friifOK),  ex- 
ceeds seven  inches  in  li'nj;tli, 

exclusive  of  its  iintennie.  Such  i.oi-mi  of  Amborn* 

Ainpiiri«iu«rrinniiij.  are  a  few  of  the  riches  which 

lie  for  the   most  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
TlMoii. — The  /oolopy  of  Timor  presents  us  with  several  animals  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  neiijliboiirin;f  i.slands.    Tho  followiuff  list,  supplied  by  the  researchea  of 
the  famous  navifjator  and  naturalist  Peron,  is  tlieri^foro  interestiiii; : — 


t^iiH  iribyrniirtiia. 


TunkiofllioSiiii  Biihrrnuiwa. 


7'jy 


Riiifitt'lt'i*  '•ncnri'i.  Fr'tifwpil  R.if. 
N"iiol|>l«i«  ■liKlriii.i.  hri'ltiii  Iht. 
Flf n  ut  tiiiiiiiiriisiH,    Titimr  Hit. 


pifn!|iii»  rri^iit,    dnv  Hotwitp  Kit. 

rtei-ini'.  :l|ii)iI.'iilriN  l.l'lil'.       I  nlii(.t.iitf-,|  Hit. 

I'lrDjiiiH  Ntrtiiiimns.    (jMcr  TcniAii'  iM. 


('(■|ilint(itf^  Pnronii.     PrmnS  Hil. 
t  (-rius  r'Miiiii.    Tiiii'T  Sl.i<. 


The  RoMsottc  BntP,  commonly  culled  Vampires,  are  priiicipnlly  from  Timor,  where 
lliey  uppeiir  to  inliiibit  either  the  trunk.H  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of  rocks;  hut  the  Inrirpr 
species  retire  to  the  deepest  and  most  obscure  cnverns.  The  Timor  St.,;"  is  but  imptirfectly 
kuown,  the  head  only  haviufr  been  hroujjht  to  Paris  by  the  French  imvicrnrors;  juHt^ing  from 
this,  tlie  animal  must  be  rather  smaller  than  the  fallow  deer. 

Timor  is  proverbial  for  its  innumerable  shells  and  marine  productions,  which  strew  th » 
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sliores  at  low  water,  and  present  on  endless  voriety  of  forms  and  colours.  Nor  are  the  land 
sholls  insiffnifitMint :  a  most  elofjuiit  species  of  Uulimus,  banded  with  buff  and  purple,  is 
thoiiglit  to  bf!  peculiar  to  this  island. 

New  Guinea. — 'l"he  Zoolojty  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  islands  has  long  been 
the  astonishment  ond  delight  of  the  naturalist;  while  its  surpassing  splendour  must  awaken 
corresponding  feelings  even  among  the  ordinary  observers  of  nature.  These  regions  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  the  Elysium,  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  tiiiry-land  of  the  ornitlioTogist ;  ibr 
they  have  given  to  the  ravished  eye  forms  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive  things  more  lovely  or  more  gorgeous.  Hero,  in  truth,  arc  birds  of  gold,  and 
of  every  coloured  gem;  for  in  these  "  spicy  islands  of  the  East"  are  (bund  the  whole  family 
of  Paradise  Birds,  literally  so  called ;  to  describe  which  both  the  pen  and  the  pencil  become 
insufficient.  Strange,  that  the  most  beauteous  of  nature's  works  should  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries whose  natives  are  the  most  sitvage  and  ferocious  of  the  human  race  ! 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  such  a  vast  and  uncleared  island,  must  be  numerous ;  but  so 
imperfectly  are  tlioy  known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  following  meagre  list : — 


FhaUnKiste:  papiieniii.     PniAlan  Dialan* 

err. 
I'luUujtiiter  tinini.    Bcir-tiku  I'luUii^tr. 


I  PhiUn^ister  chr)-iorrh(n.    VelIo\v<rufted  Flu* 

lAii<rr, 
I  Sua  )>;ipui'luiB.    Ncw-Cuinea  Pig. 


I  Cawiu  mat-ulahii.    8|int(ot  Cuuiis. 
ruwiiM  iiiauniiini*.    l/iiix  hilcd  Liucui. 
Cuicui  albuH.    Whito  Cusciii. 


The  four  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  figured  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  sub- 
jects discovered  during  the  short  stay  of  the  French  expedition  at  this  island,  by  MM.  Gor- 
not  and  Lesson.  The  completion  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will 
put  us  in  possession  of  those  details  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  omit. 

Many  new  and  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  the  first  time  discovered  by  these  zealous 
naturalists :  among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  remarkable,  the  following : — 

Barita  Kerandrenii  Lrsson,  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a  galli- 
naceous bird :  it  has  a  small  horn-like  crest  of  pointed  feathers  over  each  eye,  and  its  wJjoIo 
plumage  is  black,  with  green  and  blue  glossy  reflections  of  metallic  brightness.  Tlu; 
Whiskered  Swift  {Macropteryx  mystaceus  Swains.)  is  nearly  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  being 
almost  (buble  the  length  of  the  European  swallow :  the  wings  are  excessively  long.  The 
beautiful  Tiger  Bittern  of  New  Guinea  (Art/ca  he'iosyla  Lesson)  is  banded  all  over  with 
brown,  upon  a  very  pale  ground ;  and  is  the  most  lovely  species  of  its  tribe.  To  these  new 
acquisitions  may  be  addoil  Mogapodius  Duperreyi,  Eurylamus  Blainvillii,  Psittacus  Dcsnia- 
rostii,  Mino  Dumontii,  Corvus  scne.\,  Talegallus  Cuvieri,  and  several  small  but  most  superb 
Flycatchers  and  Honeysuckcrs. 

The  true  Paradise  B'  ds  {Paradixidm  Swains.)  deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  To  this 
magnificent  family  the  following  species,  described  by  autliors,  appear  strictly  to  belong ; 
several  otliers  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  families. 


I'aniliwa  nnjnr.    rircit  I^mli'i?  BirJ. 
I^niliva  niiii'T.    Siiialli-r  P.ita>liM'  Binl. 
I'ariilitea  saiixiiinea.    Saucuiiie  P.trailise  Hint. 
ParaJiiea  iiiKisr.    Black  I'ar.uliw  Dinl. 


ParailiMa  nigrican,.    Black4x>lieil  PanuliM 

HIM. 
FarailiM-a  nognifica.    Magnificent  i*aradiie 

Dinl. 


Partdiiiea  mipfrha,    Sii|ierb  Paniili^  BinJ. 
P-iratliMfa  ]i<'iw.''ac<'a.    Six-Nhafted  Kinl. 
PaniliKa  re^ia.    Rnyal  or  King  FaiadiH  Biri). 


The  King  Bird  of  Paradise  {fig.  730.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling :  it  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  Paradise  Bird,  but,  like  all  those  that  arc 
supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  it  migrates  thence  into  the  small  isle  of  Aruo,  or  Aroo, 
during  the  dry  monsoons.  The  upper  part  of  its  plumage  is  a  most  intense  and  beautiful 
red  or  purplish  chestnut:  on  the  breast  is  a  broad  gold  green  zone,  and  immediately  on 
each  side  is  a  bunch  of  lengthened  feathers  ti"ped  with  the  same  brilliant  colour ;  there 
are  two  long  wire-like  feaUiers  in  the  tail,  curling  round  at  the  ends,  where  they  are 
emerald  green. 
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King  Bird  or  Parailieo.  8ix-ahancd  Bird  orParailiie. 

The  Six-shafted  Paradise  Bird  {fi/r.  731.)  is  still  more  extraordinary :  the  general  colour 
is  velvet-black,  but  the  breast  is  of  the  most  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  diflbrent 
directions  of  light  into  every  colour  of  the  rainbow :  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  three  long 
feathers  with  naked  shafts,  but  tipped  with  a  rich  metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple :  the 
side-feathers  of  the  body  are  excosaively  lengthcneil. 

Ceyiajn. — The  Zoology  presents  some  few  ciioractera  different  from  tlioBe  belonging  to 
the  continent,  and  which  deserve  notice. 
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The  following  (iimdriipcds  seem  peculiar  to  this  island : 


rfrrorrtnii  Silenui.     Lirni-tiilnl  RilMnn. 
I  crntr^liiHiiiiiicu!!.    (hiiif^r  Moiikuy. 
^'cIl(^|Kl(t^afil^•.    Slcn'lcr  Utrii. 


Sltnnpi  rfvloriiciii.     Oylnn  I/iri, 

Vr  [icrtillo  I  i("-.iii,     r.iinlal  Kit, 
Sciurui  rryUwtimt.     Ceylon  Sr)ulrrcl. 


Mnirhiiii  Mfmini.    Ceylnn  Mu«k. 
Cervun  uoiuilor.     Ciyloti  ^Uf, 
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Blendor  Lorid. 


TuillcM  Cock. 


The  slender  Loris  (7!^.  732.),  as  its  name  implies,  ia  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  iU 
body  and  limbs;  and  is  Htiitcd  to  bo  possessed 
oF  {,'fcat  agility  and  liveliness.  The  I.ion- 
tJiiled  Monkey  is  so  called  from  the  tail  being 
tutted  nt  its  extremity ;  and  there  is  a  white 
riitt'of  long  hiiirs  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 
It  is  a  rare  animal,  and  has  been  said  to  be  ex- 
cessively malicious.  The  Memiria,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  Ibund  beyond  the 
jungles  of  this  island :  it  is  a  pretty  animal, 
about  scventunn  inches  long,  grayish-olive 
alwve,  and  white  beneath,  with  the  tail  very 
short.  The  Ceylon  Stag  is  a  remarkable  and 
little  known  species,  of  which  no  .specimen  has 
yet  reached  Europe.  Major  Smith  describes 
it,  from  the  drawings  and  notes  of  that  excel- 
lent  artist  the  late  Air.  Danicll,  as  the  largest 
species  on  the  island,  surpap-ing  the  European  sta^  in  size.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Gona ; 
they  describe  it  as  very  bold  and  fierce,  and  as  livmg  only  in  the  deepest  forests. 

Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extraordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tail- 
less Cock  ((lallus  ecanditlus  Tern.)  (_Jl,'r.  733.),  as  being  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  member ;  the  comb  on  the  head  is  not  toothed.  It  seems  confined  to  the  ri(;ep  forests 
of  (Jf-ylon,  and  to  I10  very  wild.  Tliere  arc  besides  many  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage, 
a.s  the  Phienicornis  malabaricus  Sic.,  Muscipcta  parodisea,  &c. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  famous :  The  shell 
furnishing  this  precious  gem  is  the  Margarita  sinensis?  of  Dr. 
liCach  (fg-  73'!.).  The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  April. 
The  divers  go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water 
two  minutes;  but  some  have  been  known  to  continue  four  or 
even  five.  The  shells  are  all  placed  in  piU>,  where  the  fish  are 
left  to  die  and  rot  before  the  pearls  are  searched  for;  those,  as  is 
well  known,  are  morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  the 
animal  when  diseased.  The  divers  are  hired,  and  are  either  paid 
in  money,  or  by  a  portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  before  they  are  opened : 
they  generally  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Cey- 
lon is  particularly  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 
chanks,  which  are  much  worn  by  the  Hindoos  as  rings  and  orna- 

Ccrlun  Pearl  Oyster.  ments. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  condition  of  these  islands,  during  the  cla.ssic  ages,  appears  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Ptolemy,  who  shows  some  knowledge  even  of  China  and  the  continent  beyond 
India,  describes  indeed  some  islands  scattered  through  this  sea,  and,  in  particular,  Jaba-fliu, 
which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position  and  magni- 
tude neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  deficiency  is  not  supplied  by  any  native  records. 

Considerable  revolutions  seem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelflh  century,  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  islands,  Hindoo  colonies  had  by  this  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion 
and  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed  with  that  of  Brahma,  and  several  powerful  empires,  ruled  by 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  were,  during  this  and  the  following  centuries,  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Among  these,  Brnmbanan,  Janggolo,  and  Pajajaran,  appear  to  have  been 
at  periods  extensive  and  powerful ;  but  the  dynasty  of  Mojapahit,  both  from  tradition  and  sur- 
viving monuments,  must  have  been  extensive  beyond  all  the  others,  stretching  its  sway  even 
over  part  of  Sumatra.  About  the  twelfth  century,  also,  the  Malays,  making  an  extensive 
migration  from  the  plain  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  spread  themselves 
over  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  they  have  ever  since 
been,  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  conversion  to  tlie  Mahometan  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and 
improved  of  the  India  islands,  made  an  important  change  in  their  political  condition.  It 
appears  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  but,  in  Java,  not  till  about  1.50  years  later.  This  conversion  was  efl'ected,  not  by 
priests  or  warriors,  but  by  merchants  from  Arabia,  who  had  been  long  attracted  to  these 
islands  by  the  commerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  tliere  in  considerable  numbers,  they  at 
length  began  propagating  their  faith,  first  by  persuasion,  but,  when  a  number  of  converts 
had  once  been  made,  they  spread  it,  as  usual  with  the  votaries  of  this  faith,  by  persecution 
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and  the  Hword.  These  mercantile  apostles  became  chieflains  and  priiicen,  and,  atler  a  series 
of  bloody  struggles,  had  established  in  both  islands  ii  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  in  all  of 
which  they  either  ruled  or  held  a  considerable  influence. 

The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  by  the  Cupe  of  Gmxl  Hope  caused  a  memorable  revolution 
in  the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  felt  by  tlie  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In 
1511,  fourteen  years  after  the  voyage  of  Gumu,  tiiat  pco|)lo  conciuered  Malacca,  and  in  tlio 
same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas.  They  made  repeated  attempts  upon  the 
maritime  stjites  in  Sumatra ;  but,  these  being  then  vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  wore 
unable  to  make  any  permanent  impression.  Their  I'hief  object  was  to  obtain  full  possession 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  of  their  rich  products ;  but  tliey  were  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  established  themselves  in  tiie  Philippines.  After  some  sharp  contests, 
however,  the  latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  iMiyment  of 
350,000  ducats.  The  oppressions  of  tiie  Portuguese  roused  a  general  confodenicy  against 
them,  which  was,  however,  battled  by  the  heroism  of  Galvan ;  and  that  virtuous  governor 
introduced  a  conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his  siiccossors. 

The  Dutch,  a  new  power,  who  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  sprung  up  from 
beneath  Spanish  oppression,  were,  after  tlie  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  regular  hostility  with  both  these  countries.  It  was  only,  however,  by  timid  and 
cautious  steps  that  attempts  were  made  to  dispute  Spanisli  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas. 
But  the  maritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while  that  of  her  antagonists 
diminished,  so  that  she  at  length  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then  gained  the  supe- 
riority. Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  she  successively 
drove  her  antagonists  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  she  herself  had 
to  contend  with  a  new  rival,  the  English,  wlio,  under  Lancaster,  INIiddleton,  and  other  bold 
navigators,  made  strong  efforts  to  obtain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a  share  in  the  spice 
trade.  A  most  violent  scries  of  rivalry,  plimder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  years  carried  on 
between  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Dutch  were  impelled 
to  that  bloody  transaction,  tlie  massac  e  of  Amboyna.  A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  equality  and  compensation;  but  since  that  time,  the  attention  of  tho 
English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acquisitions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  themselves  to  their  insular  possessions, 
have  ac(|uired  there  a  decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  during  the  last 
war;  when  England  by  her  superior  navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principal  islands; 
but,  at  the  peoce,  which  rescued  her  ancient  ally  from  tiie  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  she,  with 
a  generosity  which  has  been  considered  excessive,  restored  all  the  captured  settlements.  By 
a  convention,  in  1825,  she  even  exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  for  Malacca,  which 
was  valuable  to  her  from  ita  connecting  together  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  There  are 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  w^ho  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  law 
or  subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  village  republics,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  officers,  prevails  here,  as  throughout  tho 
continent  of  India.  These  little  associations,  however,  are  oppressively  domineered  over, 
sometimes  by  a  feudal  aristocracy,  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic.  The 
aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  stales  less  advanced  in  civilisation;  Celebes, 
Sooloo,  and  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefs,  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  a 
state  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  unite  in  a  epecics  of  confederacy,  electing  a  king  or 
head,  rather  as  a  servant  than  a  master,  to  carry  on  their  general  concerns.  'J'hey  have  al.<o 
elective  councils,  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  Ibrty  ofliccrs,  wlio  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  tlie  (piostions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among  the  Goa  Macassars,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  ofticer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  contrary, 
and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  tlio  sway  of  the  sovereign  is  entire  and  uiiilis- 
puted ;  and  the  subjects  vie  witli  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  submission. 
They  approach  him  creeping  on  all-ibur.s  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliating  attitude :  to 
stand  upright  before  him  is  considered  an  insult.  The  "royal  feet,"  or  "the  royal  slave," 
are  the  appellations  by  which  they  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He  is  loaded 
with  the  mo.st  extravagant  flattery  :  his  eyes  are  two  gems;  his  fiice  is  the  sun.  Yet,  even 
under  these  regular  despotisms,  the  body  of  the  people  are  less  oppressed  than  whore  tlic 
feudal  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  in  them,  and  even  the  village 
governments  enjoy  a  greater  sliaro  of  independence.  In  all  these  states,  however,  there  lire 
two  orders  of  nobles,  out  of  which  the  higlier  and  the  lower  classes  of  public  oflicers  mo 
respectively  chosen.  Slavery  is  often  produced  by  war,  and  Mr.  Crawftird  mentions  l(),()(llt 
Biigis  at  one  time  held  in  bondage  by  tlie  Macassar  nation,  and  employed  in  public  wml;::, 
without  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  eitiier  of  temporary  or  perpetual  slavery ; 
and  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfrcquent. 
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The  Dutch  claim,  in  a  certain  souse,  the  sovereiiriity  of  nil  these  islnnds  except  the 
Philippines.  In  fact,  they  hold  the  leadinfj  |iositions  in  a  state  of  military  occupation,  and 
ponor.illy  triumph  in  contcsta  with  the  natives.  Their  swuy  is  neither  mild  nor  popular. 
Oppressive  exiictioiis,  commercial  monopolies,  and  sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  render- 
ed their  yoke  odious,  and  {jiven  rise  to  violent  insurrections.  They  appear  also  never  to 
have  made  any  effective  eflbrts  to  improve  and  civilise  tiie  people;  and  have  not  followed 
up  the  attempts  made  by  Britain  for  this  puriwse  during  her  temporary  sway.  Under  the 
late  administration  of  Van  CnpcUen,  however,  some  improvements  took  place. 

The  Spaniards,  whose  colonial  system  has  been  <ronenilly  couHidered  the  worst  of  any, 
have  administered  the  Philipi)ines  in  a  manner  decidedly  bettor,  and  more  salutary.  They 
liave  established  a  mild  control  over  tiie  nativc.«,  wlio,  when  the  power  of  their  European 
masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken  up  arms  in  tiieir  defence.  This  improvement  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  effected  through  the  mi.ssionarios,  who,  without  any  violent  means, 
have  converted  and  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Still,  little  has  been  done  to 
develope  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  these  fine  islands. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  rank  with  tiie  most  favoured  regions  on  the 
globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun's  intensest 
rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  iiiio  arid  and  sandy  deserts. 
But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  surface,  and  the  lotty  mountains  that  traverse  their 
interior,  afford  a  copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with  the  beat,  produce  the 
utmost  lu.\uriance  of  vegetation.  They  yield  in  abundance  not  only  oil  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  e.vquisite  spices  and  fruits,  which  cannot  be 
transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  may,  as  to  climate  and  productions,  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  different  character, 
yet  these  appear  to  us  all  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and  passing  into,  each  other.  These 
are,  the  eastern  and  western,  bordering,  one  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  exixised  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow  from  these  vast  seas.  The 
western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  productions  of  the  soil ;  rice  is 
raised  in  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  noble  forests  of 
teak  and  other  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains ;  but  the  finer  spices  are  not  raised  in  any 
perfection,  and  even  its  pepper  is  interior  to  that  of  Malabar.  The  eastern  islands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any  grain ;  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  ^f  the  sago  tree,  a  mode  of  support  unknown  to  any 
other  great  nation ;  but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the 
finest  of  aromatics.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding  their  eastwly  position, 
agree  rather  with  the  opposite  quarter,  being  fruitful,  not  in  spices,  but  in  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco. 

Agricultural  operations,  even  in  the  most  improved  of  those  islands,  arc  extremely  sim- 
ple. A  team  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfiird  to  cost  21.  ISs.  fx/. ;  of  which  the  plough  is  2»i 
and  the  harrow  Ix.,  the  chief  expense  being  the  pair  of  buffaloes,  which  are  worth  21.  10."t. 
Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process;  it  is  not  effected  by  those  extensive  tanks  which  dif- 
fuse fertility  over  Hindustan,  but  by  damning  up  the  streams  as  they  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  distributing  them  over  the  fields ;  and  for  tiiis  purpose  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
often  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raising  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  seasons,  it  is  otlen  seen,  within  tiio  compass  of  a  few  acres,  in  every  state  of  pro- 
gress. "  In  one  little  field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrow- 
ing; in  a  second,  he  is  sowing;  in  a  third,  transplanting;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  is  begin- 
ning to  flower ;  in  a  fiflh,  it  is  yellow ;  and  in  a  sixtli,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are 
busy  reaping."  When  ripe,  the  head  is  cut  off  with  a  species  of  sickle,  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  straw ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  carrieil  to  market  in  the  ear.  Maize,  like  oats 
and  barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  yam,  though  indigen- 
ous, is  not  much  valued,  tlie  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the 
common  ]X)tato  are  produced  only  in  small  (luautitios.  Tiie  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio, 
the  palnia  Ciiristi,  and  scsamum  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oil,  a  favourite 
tiK)d  among  tiie  islanders. 

The  sago  palm  is  a  production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  under  the 
most  boisterous  influence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  so  thick 
that  a  man  with  outstretciied  arms  can  with  difficulty  embrace  it.  It  is  reared  only  in 
marshes,  so  that  a  plantation  forms  a  bog  knee-deep.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifloen 
years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  the  pith  extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a  fari- 
naceous powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakos,  or  of  a  species  of  pap.  The  proiliice  is 
prodigious,  !)W)  or  CM)  pounds  being  otlen  drawn  from  a  single  tree,  and  one  acre  may,  it  is 
supposed,  yield  8tMK)  lbs.  annually. 

Spices,  however,  form  the  production  of  those  islands  mo.st  peculiar  and  most  valued  by 
fiireignors.    These,  with  the  coffee  tree  recently  introduced,  occupv  in  agriculture  the  same 
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place  which  the  vine  doca  in  Eiiropi^  being  ponoraily  cultivated  in  the  hilly  districts  of 
each  country.  Pepper  grows  plentiliilly  in  its  western  districts;  hut  Mr. Crawfurd  con- 
eiders  it  as  introduced  from  the  iiill»  of  Malabar,  whose  produce  continues  still  superior.  It 
is  best  raised,  also,  not  on  tlie  rich  plains  of  Javo,  but  on  the  hilly  districts  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo.  The  clove  has,  perhaps,  the  most  limited  geographical  distribution  of  any  plant, 
being  confined  originally  to  the  five  small  Molucca  islands,  whence  it  has  been  transplanted 
to  Amboyna,  to  which  the  Dutch  have  .sought  to  confine  it.  The  tree  is  of  beautiful  form, 
about  the  size  of  the  cherry,  bears  fruit  at  a  period  between  seven  and  ten  years,  and  hos  an 
average  duration  of  75  years,  though  sometimes  it  has  lasted  for  100,  or  even  130.  The 
fruit  is  first  green,  then  a  pale  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  rod,  when  it  is  ripe ;  and,  being 
gathered,  is  dried  upon  hurdles,  and  then  acquires  the  black  colour  which  we  see  it  bear. 
Some  trees  have  been  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to  have  borne 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year;  but  Mr. Crawfurd  does  not  consider  the  annual  average  to  exceed 
5  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  328  lbs.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  found  of  good  flavour  in  all  the  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea; 
but  the  Dutch  have  sought  with  tolerable  success  to  extirpate  it  everywhere,  unless  in 
three  of  the  Banda  islands.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fitly  feet,  somewhat 
resembles  the  clove,  and  has  nearly  the  same  duration.  The  fruit,  also,  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar,  though  requiring  greater  care,  and  with  the  additional  operation 
of  stripping  oft'  the  mace,  which  merely  requires  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  One  tree  produces, 
in  mace  and  nutmegs  together,  nearly  ten  or  twelve  pounds ;  but,  from  the  distance  at 
which  they  must  be  planted,  tlie  average  of  an  acre  docs  not  exceed  266  lbs. 

Among  other  products  of  these  islands  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  indi- 
genous, but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vegetable ;  the  Chinese  express 
the  juice  in  the  tbrm  of  clayed  sugar.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  of  excellent  quality,  but  ill 
prepared  for  use.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern  frankincense,  are  articles  of 
some  huportancc. 

Forests,  in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  Indian  islands.  The 
teak,  so  remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability,  flourishes  only  in  tlie  rich  soils  of  Java, 
and  there  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Malabar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  ornamental  woods,  and  of  others,  from  which  precious  gums  distil. 
Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  the  whole  country  wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivation ; 
they  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purposes.  The  mangoostan  and 
the  durion  are  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world ;  though,  in  the  latter,  the  straiiger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  un- 
pleasant scent. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is  taken  by 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  s]>lcndid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature.  Of  the  for- 
mer, these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  the  most  extensive 
deposit  on  the  globe.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south-western  islands,  whose  rocks  are 
mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata;  and  its  central  position  is  in  Borneo  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Sumatra.  In  the  fertile  volcanic  range  reaching  from  Java  to  Timor  inclusive,  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  commercial  importance.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  mineral 
beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  deposited  in  alluvial  lands.  From  the  first  it 
is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  the  more  civilised  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra. They  employ,  however,  very  rude  tools,  and  effect  only  slight  excavations,  clearing 
the  mine  of  water  by  buckets  and  manual  labour.  Yet  there  are  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be 
no  less  than  1200  of  these  petty  mines  in  the  single  district  of  Menangkabao.  The  sand 
of  the  rivers  is  searched  only  by  the  more  savage  tribes ;  but  the  drawing  of  gold  from 
alluvial  deposits,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  settlers  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  is 
by  much  the  most  copious  source  from  which  the  metal  is  supplied  The  mines  are  situat- 
ed chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the  western  coast,  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  Chinese  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  consists  of  36,000,  of 
whom  only  6000  ore  employed  directly  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  rest  in  branches 
of  industry  subservient  to  it.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the  principal  district,  thirteen  large 
and  fifty-seven  small  mines;  of  which,  the  former  employ  from  100  to  200,  the  latter  from 
ten  to  fifty  men.  The  excavations  are  longitudinal,  and  the  golden  earth  drawn  from  them 
is  put  into  a  trough,  and  a  stream  cf  water  passed  over  it,  while  it  is  agitated  by  a  hoe, 
until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawfiird  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  of 
the  Archipelago  at  658,000/.,  which  is  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mines  of  America 
in  their  most  prosperous  state,  and  four  times  that  of  all  the  European  mines.  Of  this 
amount,  375,.50(W.  is  from  Borneo,  131,600/.  from  Sumatra ;  the  rest  is  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  all  the  other  jmrts  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  diamond  i;^  found  only  in  Borneo;  being  confined  to  that  island,  to  Hindostan,  and  to 
Brazil.  The  Indian  islanders  prize  highly  this  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill  chiefly  into  the 
table  form ;  but  it  is  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might  otherwise  have  im- 
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proved  the  rude  processes  employed  in  extracting  it  by  the  Dayako,  or  almriKinnl  iinvngRii. 
Almost  the  largest  diamond  in  the  world  is  in  possession  of  one  ot'  tliu  priiiciM  of  Mutnii  in 
Borneo.  It  weighs,  in  its  present  rough  slate,  307  carats ;  which,  Ity  Ihu  priKMWN  of  cutting, 
would  be  reduced  to  one  half;  consequently,  it  is  not  quite  so  large  an  that  piirclmHod  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  which,  when  cut,  weighed  193  carats ;  but  it  cuiifiduritiiiy  oxci'cds 
the  Pitt  diamond,  which  was  only  137  carats.  Its  value,  according  to  the  prIncipluM  I'Rtab- 
lished  by  diamond-dealers,  is  269,0002.,  though  it  might  be  very  didicult  at  i«ucii  a  price  to 
find  a  purchaser. 

Of  other  metals,  tin  is  a  rare  one  of  considerable  use,  and,  tlioiigh  diHCovori'd  in  tiiono 
islands  only  about  the  beginning  of  last  century,  has  become  an  ini|Kirtnnt  and  tiliiiriifturiHlic 
production.  It  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  tlin  iNlitnilM  hctwecn  it 
and  Java;  but  in  none  of  these  is  it  worked  to  any  extent  unloHs  in  tliu  nimiiII  iMlnnd  of 
Banca,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Crawfurd'N  uoncoptiiin,  Im  almost 
entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  either  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  di'iHwilH.  'I'lin  latter, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  tu,  'I  Im  pnicdcH  i«,  first 
to  cut  down  a  portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  with  which  nearly  tlin  wliolii  ixlund  is 
covered ;  then  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  in  order  to  reach  tl:o  ore,  which  id  thim  wnohed 
in  a  manner  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by  machinery,  simple  though  not  utiNkilful.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mines  yielded  3870  tons,  being  nuurly  nh  iiitich  an  Ihtwo 
of  Cornwall.  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  had  rcdiici>ii  thoiii,  pniviuus  to 
the  British  conquest  in  1813,  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  above  amount;  hut  In  1HI7  they  rose 
to  2083  tons,  abovt  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  Nothing  can  more  Hlrongly  prove  the 
effects  of  skill  and  machinery,  since  "Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vant  luliciur;  Ity  mining 
through  obdurate  granite,  oflcn  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  lhthc)init  j  ihtnca  tin, 
by  digging  through  a  few  soft  strata  of  sond  and  clay,  and  seldom  to  nioro  tlinii  tliroo  or  four 
fathoms."  The  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the  samo,  being  two-thirdH  of  that  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chielly  Ity  tlm  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers.  Copper  is  found  and  worked  in  several  of  the  islandx,  partimilarly  Humatrn, 
though  not  to  any  very  important  extent.  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  ctiiinidornblo  (piantity 
only  in  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  Billiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  valiio  Imvo  yut  been 
discovered.  Sulphur  is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountuinN  of  .lava ;  but  the 
transportation  to  the  coast  is  difficult.  Salt,  in  favourable  situatiuuM,  i»  (lAiiily  produced 
through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Fishery  is  pursued  by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  lti«  prwiiico,  used 
generally  in  a  dried  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food  and  intornnl  coinrnorco.  Im- 
portant objects  of  exportation  are  afforded  by  certain  gelotinons  niuriiu!  prtttluutiuni*,  of  a 
singular  character,  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  (Jhina.  Huuh  ftri>  Mlinrks'  fins, 
and  above  all  the  tripang,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly  shapiilosR  NiiltKtiiru^)',  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chlufly  on  coral 
shores  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  including  those  of  New  Guinea  and  AuNtriilht,  ''he  chief, 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  8000  cwt.  are  annually  sent  to  Chitin,  where  it 
brings  from  six  to  ninety  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt.  The  Chinese,  who  iiiiiigiiHi  it  )ittK«RHi<od 
of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  Iuhn  iTiiui  thirty  dilt'er- 
ent  species,  the  various  qualities  of  wliich  are  understood  only  by  theinNitlv)))*,  Hero,  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  we  may  notice  that  kind  of  ediblo  birilN'MtuMtD  which 
forms  a  similar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  are  the  produce  of  a  peculiar  npncicN  of  swal- 
low (Hirundo  esculenta),  which,  by  some  process  not  fully  imderHtood,  conMtnictM  ItM  nest, 
not  of  the  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a  suliHtnnco  ri'Muinltlitig  a 
fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  Holitary  ruckit,  at 
a  distance  from  any  human  habitation,  and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  thi)  H<Mt-«liorn,  The 
adventurer  oflen,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  descends  the  face  of  perpinulieiitar  cliffi*, 
till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  must  frequently  enter  it  by  torchlight  over 
slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a  false  step  would  be  instantly  fiitiil,  Ancorditig  to  the 
nice  distinctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  tVoiii  Ml,  to  nearly  7^ 
per  lb. ;  at  which  last  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  In  Nilvor, 

Commerce,  among  the  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  boon  cnrritid  (tn  with  con- 
siderable activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  inNular  poftitions  and 
great  variety  of  seas  and  coasts  afforded  ample  opportunities.  At  the  time  of  the  firiit  di»- 
covery  by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Maluyn,  ami  Bugis, 
carried  on  a  very  active  traflic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a  groat  innaNuro  crushed 
by  European  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,  who  have  reinainitd  in  a  great 
degree  independent,  are  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas,  Tlio  ChiniiMi?,  again, 
under  the  protection,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives,  of  the  regular  order  i<Ntuhlittti(*d  by  the 
European  governments,  have  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  o  conxtant  inturcourno 
by  means  of  their  huge  junks,  some  of  600  tons'  burden,  but  so  unwieldy  that  tlioy  can  only 
make  one  annual  voyage  to  Batavia.  They  furnish  to  the  islanders  tea,  cotton  Ntuflk,  and 
porcelain,  all  somewhat  coarse ;  receiving  in  return  tri|)ang,  birds' -nests,  HJiarkti'  liiix,  tortoiftc- 
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ehell,  spices,  and  various  minor  articles.  The  tonniijjo  employed  by  tlie  Chinese  and  native 
states  is  tof^etlier  estimHtcd  at  30,IKH).  The  trade  with  Europe  is  carried  on  chiefly  through 
the  Dutch  cnpitiil  of  Battivio,  arid  the  Britibh  iscttlcinent  ot'  Singujioro.  The  exports  to 
Euro|)e  consist  mostly  of  spices,  pepper,  cloveti,  nutmeg,  mace,  with  camphor,  rattans,  tor- 
toise-shell, &c.  The  imports  are  cotton  niamitiictures,  particularly  chintzes  of  moderate 
fineness,  and  of  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  with  rnnning-llowcred  patterns;  also 
white  cottons,  cambrics,  imitation  bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  velvets.  Notwithslonding  the 
tropical  situation  of  these  islands,  the  mouutuins  which  diversify  them,  and  the  influence  of 
the  sea-breezes,  cause  a  considerable  demand  for  woollens,  which  should  be  the  light  cheap 
cloths  of  Yorksliire,  with  gaudy  patterns.  Glass-waro,  mirrors,  lustres,  and  common  earthen- 
ware, at  low  prices,  liiid  a  good  market. 

Interior  conunerce  is  carried  on  with  considerable  activity  along  the  rivers  and  creeks, 
which,  though  not  generally  of  long  course,  are  extremely  numerous,  descending  from  the 
inland  mo;',  itain  barriers.  The  roads  are  mere  footpaths,  unfit  tor  a  wagon  of  any  description, 
and  the  commodities  arc  conveyed  on  the  backs  sometimes  of  animals,  but  more  frequently 
of  men.  Un  one  much  frequented  road,  in  Java,  no  less  tlian  5000  porters  arc  said  to  be 
constantly  employed. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  nnd  Social  Stale, 

The  population  of  none  of  these  islands  has  been  ascertained  by  any  species  of  census, 
except  Java  and  the  Philippines.  Java  has  been  found  to  contain  about  0,000,000,  and  the 
Philippines  about  2,500,000  people.  In  the  rest  of  the  Archipelago,  a  judgment  can  only 
be  formed,  by  considering  their  extent,  in  combination  with  the  upiNirent  density  with  which 
they  are  occupied.  An  estimate  has  been  comumnicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  historian 
of  the  Archipelago;  and  though  It  differs  somewhat  from  those  usually  formed,  yet  the  ex- 
tensive opportunities  of  observation  enjoyed,  and  ably  emplr  d,  by  that  gentleman,  lead  ua 
to  believe  that  it  will  make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  in  any  hitherto  published.  Ho 
supposes  Sumatra  to  contain  2,500,000;  Lorneo,  500,0*10;  Celebes  and  its  appendages, 
1,(KR),000;  Bally,  l^ombok,  Sooloo,  &c.,  500,(M)0;  the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &c,,  nearly 
500,(K)0.     The  entire  amount  will  thus  be  13,.'j00,000. 

The  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origin,  lan- 
guage, aspect,  and  character,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  othor ;  thq  brown  and  the 
black  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear  in  the  western 
regions;  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  power,  driving  the  other  before  him, 
oppressing  ond  reducing  him  to  bondage.  Thus,  in  all  the  great  islands  the  brown  race  has 
now  established  a  decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

The  black  race,  called  often  the  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  negro  of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  feeble  frame.  Mr.  Crawfurd  never 
saw  one  who  exceeded  five  feet  The  colour  is  sooty  rather  than  black,  the  woolly  hair 
grows  in  small  tufts,  with  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  more  projecting, 
the  upper  lip  longer  and  more  promuient.  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  indeed  the 
lower  part  of  the  fiice,  which  has  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  class  of 
human  beings  is  generolly  ditfused  through  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  large 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  having  only 
had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objects  of  curiosity.  Little  is  recorded  except 
the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  tlieir  ceaseless  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  have 
driven  them  from  all  the  finer  parts  of  this  region ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Himt,  the 
wrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  are  of  the  most  aggravated  description. 

The  brown  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  from  any  others  in  southern  Asia. 
They  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckoned  on  an  average  four  inches  lower  than  the 
European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  thinks 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  climote ;  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for 
the  change  produced  by  elevated  sites.  The  tint  of  virgin  gold  is  considered  the  standard 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  damsels  whose  praises  they  celebrate.  These 
islanders  are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower  limbs 
lorge  and  heavy.  The  face  is  round ;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth;  the  cheek-bones 
high,  the  nose  nhort  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank, 
harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head,  extremely  deficient;  so  that  the  Mahometan 
priests  voinly  attempt  to  attain  any  portion  of  that  venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beard 
is  supposed  to  confer. 

This  part  of  the  population,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important,  appears  the  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  great  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asia.  Some  seem  justly  charged 
with  cannibalism,  the  most  dreadful  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Yet  this 
original  rudeness  is  mingled  with  features  characteristic  of  the  most  highly  civilised  people 
in  Asia,  the  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  who  entered  for  purposes  either  of  commerce  or 
cohjnisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malays,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  are  destitute  of  the 
polished  and  courteous  uddresa  which  diatinguishea  the  Hindoo  and  the  commercial  Arab. 
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When  tlioy  wish,  oh  tlicy  often  do,  to  bo  obsc(|uious  courtiers,  they  act  their  part  with  a  bad 
pracn.  In  rrturn,  they  are  cnmimrativoly  frank  und  honest;  and  nnicli  greater  reliance  can 
be  i>lHce(l  on  tlicir  word.  Tliey  sliow  also  sympathy  in  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
and  will  exert  themselves  to  relievo  them,  on  occasions  when  the  IliniUx)  manifests  a  callous 
inditleience.  Strong  attachment  is  often  displayed  to  tiieir  family,  their  kindred,  and  their 
chief.  Though  generally  subject  to  a  |x>wcr  more  or  less  dosjuitic,  they  retain  strong  and 
oven  lofty  feelings  of  personal  independence.  Each  man  goes  armed  with  a  kris  or  dagger, 
which  he  regords  as  the  instrument  lioth  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs. 
The  right  of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  inirividiml  for  injuries  received  cither  by 
himself,  his  family,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of  avenging 
himself  with  cnso  or  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  tiiiit  dreadful  outrage,  peculiar  to  these 
islandtTs,  termed  running  amok,  or  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  impulse  draws  hia 
dagger,  and  runs  through  the  house,  or  into  the  street,  stabbing  without  distinction  every 
one  he  meets,  till  lie  himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This  movement  is  always  perfectly  sudden, 
indicated  bv  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  n.nd  from  motives  which  it  is  often  ditlicult  to 
discover.  The  police  ofticers,  in  contemplation  of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain 
forked  instruments,  with  which  they  arrest  and  secure  the  ollender.  A  predatory  disposition, 
cxercisiMl  esjiecially  upon  strangers,  is  shared  by  these  islimdcrs  with  all  the  uncivilised 
tribes  of  Asia ;  but  while  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  carry  on  their  depredations  by  land,  the 
Malays,  inhabiting  the  shores  of,  straits  and  narrow  seas,  through  which  rich  fleets  arc  pcr- 

fietiially  passing,  havo  twcomo  notorious  fur  piratical  exploits,  which  are  practised  with  (iccu- 
iar  activity  on  tho  coast  of  Borneo,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago. 

The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  tliO  most 
civilised  |H)rtion,  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  from  tho  great  nations  in  the  south  of 
Asia.  The  first  great  ond  eflbctive  colony  appears  to  havo  come  from  Telingana  in  southern 
India ;  and  the  creed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  attesteil 

by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  number- 
less images  scattered  throughout  the  island  of  Java. 
From  them  we  discover  that  here,  ns  in  all  the 
countries  around  India,  tho  prevailing  worship  has 
been  that  of  Boodh.  His  imoges,  of  wliicli  the  prin- 
cipal one  in  the  temple  of  Boro  Budor  is  shown  in 
the  annexed  cut  (jiff.  735.),  are  much  tho  most 
numerous.  Those  of  Siva  and  tiie  deities  connected 
with  him  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  but  few  or 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma  or 
Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widely  difTused, 
scarcely  survives,  unless  upon  the  small  island  of 
Bali,  which  adjoins  to  ,lava,  but  is  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  its  entire  want  of  harbour.  Here 
the  Hindoo  institutions  flourish  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  worship  of  Siva  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  Boodh ;  the  distribution  into  four  castes  is 
firlly  established ;  and  the  same  merit  is  attached  to 
abstinence  from  animal  food,  though  it  is  scarcely 
practised,  unless  by  the  priests.  The  sacrifice  of 
widows  tokes  place  on  a  great  scale,  chiefly  at  the 
death  of  any  of  tho  great  men ;  and  the  extent  of 
tho  practice  of  polygamy  renders  its  eflccts  tiiere 
very  tragical.  Mr.  Crawfurd  plausibly  suspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imported  from  Hindostan, 
but  to  be  tt  reinniiiit  of  the  custom  general  in  savage  communities,  where  the  chiefs  enjoy 
extraordinary  influence. 

The  Mahometrn  creed,  introduced  from  Arabia  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  completely  sup- 
planted the  Ilind(X)  system  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays.  By  tliis  channel  it  came  in 
the  form  deemed  orthodox,  and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  sects.  The  practice 
here,  however,  is  exceedingly  Inx;  and  it  is  allowed  very  little  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
o<;ciii)ations  and  enjoyments  of  its  votaries.  They  hold  the  festivals  with  considerable  zeal, 
practise  some  measure  of  prayer  and  fasting,  and  set  high  value  on  performing  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  But  they  piiy  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  by  no  means  immure  their  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  which  is  usual  among 
Mahometan  niitioiis.  Seclusion  takes  place  only  among  tho  great;  and  even  they,  instead 
of  being  offended  l)y  enquiries  after  their  wives,  consider  it  as  a  compliment,  and  usually  in- 
trmluce  tiiem  personally  to  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  become  intimately  acriuainted. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Christian  nations  soon  became  the  ruling  powers 
in  tlio  Indian  archipelago.  The  only  extensive  conversion,  Iiowevor,  has  been  that  effected 
iiy  the  Spaniards  in  tlie  Philippine  islands ;  of  which  Luconia,  tiie  principal  one,  hn.s,  tlirough 
the  elTorts  of  the  missionaries,  become  almost  entirely  Christian ;  and  though  their  instruction 
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has  not  been  conveyed  in  the  most  enlightened  form,  it  is  ffcncmlly  allowed  to  have  effected 
«  very  important  improvement  upon  tlie  rude  nativca.  The  Dutch  colonists,  inspired  by  a 
spirit  almost  entirely  commercial,  have  not  miule  the  same  excrtionti,  and  their  monopolismg 
and  tyrannical  spirit  was  little  calculated  to  recommend  their  belief. 

The  intellectual  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  other  people 
who  have  made  equal  progress  in  the  external  accommodations  of  life ;  and  their  literature, 
like  their  religion,  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  "  In  the  Javanese  schools," 
says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "  a  smattering  of  Arabic,  with  a  religious  view,  is  the  only  branch  of 
instruction.  Javanese  literature  itself  is  nowhere  taught  as  a  branch  of  education,  but  left 
to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems  not  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  of 
utility  or  necessity,  but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may  be  agreeable  to  possess, 
but  which  it  is  no  discredit  to  be  ignorant  of.  I  have  seen  many  a  chief  of  rank  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  out  ol  the  whole  population  of  an  extensive  village,  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  you  can  find  an  individual  that  can  do  so.  As  far  as  concerns  the  women, 
literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  When  one  is  seen  that  can  read 
and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I  do  not  think  that,  during  my  extensive  inter- 
course with  the  Javanese,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  tlie  sultan 
of  Java  aflbrdcd  but  a  single  example."  Botli  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  are 
uncommonly  copious ;  but  it  is  in  a  superfluous  profusion  of  terms  to  express  individual 
objects,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  relating  to  general  and  abstract  ideas.  The 
dialects,  especially  the  Malay,  arc  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  smoothest  liquid 
and  vocalic  sounds,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  harsh  consonants.  The  Malay,  in  adopting  a 
large  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  original ;  and, 
bein^  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  are  considered  sacred  throughout  the  East,  has 
acquired  a  general  currency  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago.  The  language  of  the 
Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  the  characters  of  which  are  peculiarly 
neat,  though  seldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have  also  a  learned  and  sacred  language, 
called  Kawi,  which,  from  the  large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  appears  evidently  to  be  derived  from 
India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahabarat,  Ramayana,  and  other  Hindoo 
compositions.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almost  entirely  metrical,  yet  docs  not  display  those 
high  eflbrts  of  fancy  and  passion  which  often  distinguish  the  efllisions  of  a  ruder  people. 
According  to  a  late  author,  they  contain  neither  sublimity,  pathos,  tenderness,  nor  humour ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  boinlmst,  puerility,  or  utter  inanity.  History  was  unknown  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  since  which  time  there  has  biien  a 
tolerably  connected  narrative  of  public  events ;  yet  the  imperfection  of  this  may  be  estimated 
when  we  state,  that  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  prince  whose  actions  it 
records,  and  who  emi^oys  the  writer  merely  as  a  servant  whose  only  qualification  is  that  of 
being  able  to  string  events  into  verse.  Malay  literature  is  chiefly  in  prose ;  and  its  largest 
portion  consists  in  romances,  or  fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  little  better. 
They  have  the  same  tame  character  with  the  works  composed  in  its  brother  dialect.  The 
best  compositions  in  both  seem  to  be  little  songs,  the  efiusions  of  natural  feeling. — Celebes 
has  a  language  and  literature  of  its  own ;  ruder,  though  in  some  respects  more  energetic, 
than  the  Javanese  or  Malay. 
Dramatic  entertainments,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardour,  particu- 
larly in  Java.  They  seem  to  be  only  a  step  beyond 
the  practice  of  common  story-telling,  which  is  so 
general  tiiroughout  the  East.  The  dalang,  or  leading 
personage,  sits  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  reads  in  a 
chanting  tone  one  of  the  national  romances.  The  per- 
formers behind,  covered  usually  with  grotesque  masks 
(Jig.  736.)  accompany  his  recital  with  corresponding 
movements.  Their  place  is  frequently  supplied  by 
puppets,  many  of  which  are  of  that  very  peculiar  de- 
scription called  scenic  shadows, — monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  of  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut  out  of 
a  stiff* untanned  buffalo  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly 
gilded  and  painted. 

Of  ruder  amusements  the  chase  is  pursued  with 
ardour  by  the  natives  of  Celebes  on  their  large  grassy 
plains,  with  small  active  horses,  lightly  harnessed, 
which  they  ride  with  great  swiftness.  This  diversion 
is  carried  on  with  much  less  ardour  in  Java,  and  only 
in  its  unimproved  districts ;  the  natives  possessing  an 
inferior  breed  of  horses,  which  they  ride  ill.  Their 
most  active  chase  consists  in  attacking  the  tiger  by  a 
circle  of  spearmen,  while  the  prince  often  looks  on  r.s  a  spectator.  The  islanders  in  general 
are  not  fond  of  games  where  much  bodily  exertion  is  requisite,  and  take  more  pleasure  in 
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sitting  and  contemplating  tiie  combats  between  pugnacious  animals.  Cock-fighting  id  a 
universal  passion ;  the  (|uality  and  exploits  of  game-cocks  are  celebrated  in  their  ptH^nis  and 
romances.  They  delight  also  to  view  the  conflict  Iwtweon  the  tiger  and  btiffhio,  an  anluouii 
and  equal  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  to  what  might  be  cxiiectcd,  the  buflTulo  is  gononilly 
victorious.  They  take  pleasure  also  in  quail-fightitig,  and  even  in  contests  among  a  |M!culiar 
species  of  crickets.  Games  of  hazard  are  also  pursued  with  passion,  even  the  lower  ordnw 
squandering  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  reducing  themselves  to  destitution,  by  an  oxcoHsivo 
indulgence  in  them.  This  has  suggested  a  singular  expedient  to  thase  who  employ  Javunoso 
to  watch  during  the  night  over  valuable  property,  and  seek  to  overcome  their  alinost  irro* 
sistible  propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall  asleep :  a  small  sum  given  to  them  to  gand)lo 
for  completely  secures  tneir  vigils,  fiancing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  or  rather  occu- 
pation :  it  is  solemn,  stately,  and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  than  with  the  body  and 
arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  passion  rather  than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  prince  not  only 
trains  his  concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in  public,  The  messenger  or 
ambassador,  who  approaches  the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this  position 
is  taken  tlie  vow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  and  even  he  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
terminates  life  running  a  muck,  performs  this  frantic  deed  in  measured  postures  and  move- 
ments. 

The  habitations  of  the  East  Indian  islanders  are  of  very  simple  materials  and  construction, 
The  art,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the  remains  of  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  Java,  is  entirely  lost.    They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindoo 

settlers,  and  to  have  departed  with  thcni.  The 
humble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  oilvon* 
turers  who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  su|»» 
posed  cause  why  the  mosques,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour  which  they  display  in  other  parts  of  tho  Ma- 
hometan world,  arc  here  coarsely  and  inelegantly 
constructed  of  temporary  materials.  Tho  natives 
have  lost  even  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  Thoir 
very  best  houses  are  slight  structures  of  bandKio, 
rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  grass.  Those  of  the  poo- 
Malay  llouM.  santry  (,Jiff.  737.),  simply  constructed  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  little 
garden,  produce  a  very  pleasing  eflfect.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapas 
(Jiff.  738.),  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars,  both  often  highly  carved 
and  painted.  The  public  halls  of  the  towns,  the  mosques,  and  even  the  monarch's  state  hnll 
of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a  greater  scale.  To  make  one  the  coramotliouu 
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residence  of  a  chief,  it  is  enclosed  by  palings,  or  divided  into  apartments,  by  light  partitions 
(fig.  739.).  The  abodes  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  prince,  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  these  pandapas.  The  palace,  however,  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  composed  formerly  of  liewn  stone,  but  at  present  only  of  bad  brick,  yet 
which  form  the  only  structures  of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

The  dress  of  these  islanders  presents  a  medium,  not  very  commodious  or  elegant,  between 
the  light  close  garments  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic.  Tho 
principal  part  is  the  sarung,  or  long  robe,  not  fastened  to  tho  body,  but  loosely  wrapped  round 
the  lower  part,  and  fastened  by  a  zone  or  sash.  The  coat,  the  other  principal  part  of  the 
dress,  is  only  a  loose  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a  cap  resembling  a  turban ;  but  tho 
other  inhabitants  have  the  head  naked  (Jig.  740.).  The  rest  of  the  body  is  either  uncovered, 
or  enveloped  in  vest,  boddice,  or  pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  different  tribes.  In  tho 
court  dress,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a  yellow 
cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  (fig.  741.).  In  the  war  dress,  again,  tho  coat, 
indeed,  is  laid  aside ;  but  the  robe  is  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  body ;  while  besides  the 
kris,  or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  all  times,  by  every  islander,  a  sword  is  stuck  in  the  belt, 
and  a  long  spear  is  brandished  (fig.  742.). 

The  diet  of  the  islanders  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture 
of  other  animal  food.    It  is  eaten  greedily,  with  little  ceremony,  and  lifted  to  tlie  mouth  by 
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tlio  hands,  acconlinjj  to  the  goneriil  pnictico  of  tho  East.  Tho  people  display  a  romarkiiblo 
pruitoiiaity  tu  tlic  use  of  narcotic  Htiiiiulunttt.  Wine  ami  Htill  iimrt>  the  HpiritH  of  their  own 
inuinifiicture,  are  liberally  ut<ed,  in  deliiince  of  Malioiiietan  injunction ;  yet  it  it<  not  in  theNO 
that  the  chief  exceHH  in  committed.  It  iit  in  A»»^,  u  Hnbstanro  cxtraetnd  from  hemp;  in 
tobacco,  and  of  late  uIkwo  all  in  opiinn.  Tho  islandern,  rovurHini;  tho  general  practice  of 
Asia,  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke  opiii.n. 

Tl'J 


Javi  Comoiaa  IlreM. 


Juva  Cuurt  Drou. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 


Java  VVtti  Drew 


The  local  details  of  this  extensive  range  of  islands,  especially  as  respects  their  interior 
districts,  are  in  many  respects  imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  them  not  very  interesting ; 
80  that  they  will  not  detain  us  so  long  as  the  general  description.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
western  islands,  and  proceed  eastward. 

Sumatra,  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  islands,  extends  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
above  1000  miles  in  length,  and  160  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately  beneath 
the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  ecjuol  ports;  yet  it  is  protected  from  the  evils 
incident  to  this  position  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, sometimes  in  several  successive  ranges,  enclosing  between  thcin  lino  valleys  and  lakes. 
Of  these  Goonong-Posama,  which  Europeans,  upon  a  very  crude  theory,  have  called  Mount 
Ophir,  exceeds  13,800  feet ;  while  Goonong-Kasumbra  is  nearly  KMK)  feet  higher.  These 
high  chains  so  copiously  water  the  plains  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead  of  being  in  any 
degree  parched  and  arid,  they  are  overspread  with  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation.  The  ground 
is  almost  choked  with  dense  forests,  and  with  canes,  rattans,  ond  other  species  of  tropical 
underwood ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  southern  shore  consists  of  a  forest  of  mangroves  grow- 
ing out  of  a  morass.  Culture  has  but  partially  and  rudely  cleared  these  encumbrances,  and 
directed  the  fruitfulncss  of  the  soil  to  useful  objects.  Sumatra  does  not  produce  so  many 
objects  tor  exportation  as  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands.  The  most  important  is  pep- 
P'.r,  produced  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  not  equal  to  that  of  Malabar.  This  island, 
however,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  camphor.  This 
substance  consists  of  the  concrete  juice  in  the  heart  of  a  species  of  tree,  which,  however,  is 
becoming  daily  scarcer,  being  cut  down  by  the  natives  tor  its  valuable  wood.  In  Europe, 
camphor  has  only  a  limited  use  as  a  medicine  and  cosmetic ;  but  the  Chinese  value  it  highly, 
and  pay  a  much  larger  price  for  that  of  Sumatra  than  of  Japan. 

The  kingdom  of  Acheen  occupies  the  most  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extending  oppo- 
site to  the  coa  t  of  Malacca.  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  over  divers 
states  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  and  was  dignified  with  tho  t-tle  of  empire.  Though 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  restricted  within  its  original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  violent 
internal  dissensions,  remained  independent  of  any  European  power.  The  Acheenese  are  a 
seafiiring  race,  bold,  stirring,  and  otlen  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
commercial  spirit.  The  capital  city  of  Aohoen  presents  a  complete  specimen  of  the  sea- 
ports of  these  countries.  It  consists  of  about  8000  bamboo  habitations,  raised  on  ]X)sts  above 
the  marshy  shore,  and  so  completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  sea  it  appears  like  an 
extensive  forest. 

To  the  south  of  Acheen,  but  to  the  east  of  the  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Mcnang- 
kabao,  which  also,  at  an  early  period,  held  many  states  under  its  dominion,  and  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  empire.  It  was  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  they 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Sumatra,  to  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  till  they  became  the  ruling  people 
in  the  Indian  seas.  This  country  is  watered  by  a  large  lake,  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  length, 
though  the  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained;  it  abounds  in  gold,  and  is  under  very  tole- 
rable cultivation.    The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts  than 
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any  of  the  other  islanders.  The  gold  and  silver  lllignMi  work,  the  only  lino  msnufacturo  in 
the  Archipol.igo,  is  executed  by  tlicm  almost  exclusively.  They  supply  all  the  rest  of  Su- 
matra with  arms ;  and,  since  the  intrixluction  of  thosi)  of  Kurop<>,  nmnutiicture  very  gixid 
muskets  and  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  converlod  to  llm  Mahometan  religion ;  and 
their  country  and  capital  possess  still  a  sacred  character  even  among  their  neighUiurs  the 

fagan  Batta.     The  country  was  entirely  in(le|M!ndent  of  Kuropi'ans  till  recently,  when  the 
)utcli,  taking  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  established  their 
supremacy. 

The  Battos  occupy  the  country  and  coast  on  the  op])OHito  or  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
This  extraordinary  race  display  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  civilisiition  not  lo  he  found 
among  the  surrounding  states.  Their  country  is  fertile,  and  cultivation  generally  diH'used. 
They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  diHtinguishcil  liy  the  singularity  of  iMMiig  written  from 
the  bottom  upwards;  and  tlii!  characters  are  redely  stuin|>ed  with  the  (Niint  of  a  dagger  on 
the  surface  of  a  bamboo  or  branch;  soiiietiiiier  even  upon  a  growing  true.  In  this  rough 
manner,  however,  the  majority  of  the  people  can  lM)th  read  iind  write.  But  with  these 
attainments  tiiey  combine  habits  which  have  ben  consider!;;!  as  lielonging  to  the  most  ex- 
treme barbarism.  A!itliro|)oplmgy  is  not  only  pracii:;e;i  in  tho  i!"at  of  victory,  to  gratify 
deadly  vengeance,  but  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  their  laws  and  institutions.  For  all 
who  are  guilty  of  robbery,  adultery,  unlawful  marriages,  or  other  high  crimes,  the  (icnalty 
is,  to  bo  publicly  eaten  by  th(!ir  countrymen.  The  otlicers  of  justice  and  the  injured  parties 
as-^emble  at  the  place  of  punishment,  with  a  provision  of  salt,  |Mip|Hir,  and  citron;  the  indi- 
vidual most  wronged  selects  tho  first  morsel,  cuts  it  otl",  and  eats  it ;  the  rest  follow  according 
to  their  rank,  till  the  leader  of  the  assembly  severs  the  head,  and  carries  it  oil'  as  a  trophy. 
Authors  of  good  repute  have  asserted  that  they  ute  their  iigiMl  and  infirm  relatives,  after 
various  ceremonies,  among  which  was  that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  calling  out,  "  When  tho 
fruit  is  ripe  it  must  fall;"  but,  if  this  most  unnatural  practice  over  prevailed,  it  is  now 
entirely  discontinued.  Tho  number  of  littlo  tril)es  into  which  this  p(H)ple  is  divided,  and 
who  wage  almost  ceaseless  war  ogainst  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  apiH'ars  to  be  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  keeps  alive  among  them  this  spirit  of  ferocity.  They  are  assi- 
milated to  savage  life  also  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  regarded  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  m  whom  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  oth(!r  hard  tasks  aro 
devolved.  Tho  liattas  are  jxigans,  and  their  religion  littlo  known.  Erom  their  (wrts  of  Ba- 
rons and  Tappanooly  they  export  a  largo  quantity  of  camphor,  with  gum  benzoin  and  u  few 
otlier  commodities. 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  the  eas*  in  coast  of  tho  territory,  of  which  tho  inland  and 
western  ports  belong  to  the  two  states  now  descrilMMl,  A  broad  river,  rising  in  tho  moun- 
taine  of  Menangkabao,  traverses  the  territory,  and  is  navigablo  sixty-tivo  miles  up  to  Siak 
the  capital ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on  ai  tho  seaport  of  Campar.  The  navy  and  com- 
merco  of  Siak  were  once  great,  and  aro  still  considerable.  The  Dutch,  besides  tho  ordinary 
commodities  of  Sumatra,  draw  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber ;  but  they  have  not 
formed  any  settlement  upon  its  coast 

The  southern  quarter  of  Sumatra  is  on  tho  whole  tho  least  improved,  a  great  extent  being 
marshy,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  On  its  hills,  however,  is  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  pepper,  the  commodity  which  Euro|)eans  principally  seek  in  this  island; 
and  here  their  chief  settlements  have  been  formed.  Palcmlmng,  on  tho  eastern  side,  and 
Bencoolen,  on  the  western,  have  long  been  the  ca|>itals:  the  first  of  tho  Dutch,  the  second 
of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra.  Tho  sultans  of  Palembang  generally  encouraged 
commerce ;  and  their  country  has  been  tho  chief  mart  both  fur  pepper  and  for  the  tin  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Banca.  The  pepper  is  b'ought  from  u  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  Dutch  long  contented  themselves  with  maintaining  a  f'>rt  at  the  capital,  a 
town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  with  a  mosque  and  a  palaco  handsomely  built  of  stone;  but  in 
1821,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  tho  sultan,  they  deposed  him,  and  erected  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province  or  residence.  Great  etforts  were  niailo  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany to  raise  Bencoolen  into  a  place  of  importance :  in  1714  they  founded  Fort  Marlborough ; 
and  in  1810.  their  property  there  was  estimated  at  ;314,0(MM.  The  settlement,  however, 
never  paid  its  expenses;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing,  dwiinMed  away;  so  that  in 
1824  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  exchange  it  with  Holland  tor  Malacca,  and  some 
small  (xjssessions  on  the  coast  of  India,  which,  though  of  no  great  imiwrtance  in  themselves, 
served  to  connect  and  consolidate  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  then  annexed  Bencoolen 
to  the  province  of  I'adang,  fixing  at  the  town  of  that  name  tho  Bei;t  of  their  ailministration, 
and  their  principal  trade.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this  part  of  Sumatra,  we  may  men- 
tion the  Lanipongs  and  the  Redjangs ;  interior  tribes,  under  a  rude  feudal  system,  less  im- 
proved on  the  whole  than  the  Uiittas,  yet  having,  like  them,  a  language  and  alphabet,  and 
not  being  guilty  of  the  same  savage  enormities. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  by  ranges  of  isles  which,  though  comparativcdy  small,  present  peculiari- 
ties that  deserve  some  notice.  On  the  western  side,  bogimiing  from  the  southward,  we  may 
number  Engajio,  tliC  Poggy  or  Nassau  groui),  Subueroo,  Nyas.  Bali  (or  Hog).    Thcdo  islandai 
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Iinvn  a  riiffffml  ami  niniititainoiii  nKiMTt,  nii 
Ttiii  liiiHi  lit  till)  ciiiiiilry  mill  tliu  iiiliitbituii 


mill  Mi'liooriio  m  i<von  thn  urat  of  an  BCtivo  vi.lrripo. 
iilry  anil  tliu  iiiliitbituiibi  Imvn  no  nllitiily  with  tlioxii  on  tin;  ifrriit  iHlnnd, 
but  JN'iir  Miiirti  itniilii|(y  to  tin*  i>niiti'rn  piirt  of  tlio  Arclii^K-liiKo,  iiiul  I'vi'ii  to  tlii>  irluniJH  of  tlia 
HdiiIIi  Hi<ii,  Hii|{Oi  liiNtnnil  of  ric«,  m  tlio  otiinln  foml ;  tlin  inliiil>ituntM,  cuIIimI  hy  llic  Maiiiyi 
Mnntiiwiiy,  tiittoo  thi'ir  Nkiim,  niiil  N|ii<ak  ii  lanirnaK"  iiiiitu  iliUcrrnt  t'roin  tlmt  of  Hiinmtrn, 
Till*  I'ovvy  iNliinili)  nrii  thn  chief  Hviit  of  tho  niiluMt  ot  thcno  riici'M,  who  iirt<  iiimci|iiiiinti!il 
with  thn  iiHi'  of  ini'Inl,  Imvti  no  wcniMiiiM  hut  buwM  niiil  nrrowH,  iinil  in  iniiny  of  tlinr  ciiHlonm 
ri'Htiiiihln  Ihi' |M>o|)li>  of  (Itiihi'ito.  Thu  nntivcH  of  NyuH  uru  uuinii  inoro  friiifiil  anil  iniluii- 
triouN,  riMirintr  with  MurccHH  thi*  hn^  iinil  tho  8wuet  pototo.  Yi!t  tliny  aro  llorco  unil  hiiii* 
0iiiniiry,  tlii<  roiinlry  liiunif  piirtitionoil  iiinon);  about  tilly  littlo  I'liiulliiinn,  who  wiiun  ilondly 
wnrn  with  I'lirli  othiT,  Nimrly  u  thoiiHiinil  priimnprH  of  wur  iiro  unniiiilly  hoIiI  im  hIiivom,  in 
which  rii|mrity  thn  Dutch  Hnd  thcin  UHcful,  thoufjh  (lnn{;i!roUM,  at*  tl  nr  ticrco  prido  otlon 
iniiMdn  thciii  to  thn  violent  iIcuiIh  tiiniiliiir  tu  tlioHO  iHlnndorH. 

Till*  KriMipM  of  thn  Nicobnr  and  thn  Andaman  inlandH  inny,  for  want  of  a  morn  npproprinte 
nlacn,  In*  hnn*  intriNliici'd.  Thov  nxtond  northward!)  in  ulinoHt  a.  continued  (rronp  troiii  iilwut 
1(M)  iiiili'N  N.VV.  of  Hunmtrn,  whern  thn  Nicobnr  islaiidH  lM>);in,  to  oliout  4IMI  iiiilcb  further, 
wh(*ru  till*  Anilunianii  tnrminatn.  Thn  Nicolmr  tNlandii  aru  twelve,  of  which  the  principal 
nro  Hnnibeloii);,  ( 'arnicolmr,  and  Nancowry.  Tliny  ore  gennru'.ly  hilly  and  wooily,  nlioiindinff 
in  cix*im-nu)ii,  'i'lm  inlmhitantM  are  of  tho  brown  or  Malay  rac,  and  are  peaceuble  and  well- 
diMiNwed,  Till*  DannH,  who  called  thcHc  Frederick's  UlandH,  formed  firHt  a  commercial  Hct- 
tienient  in  175(1,  and  then  a  niiiwionary  cBtablishmcnt  in  I70H;  but  both  were  abandoned  on 
nucount  of  thn  iiicklinuMi  of  tho  climate.  Tliny  have  recently  renewed  the  attempt,  but,  it 
Ih  wiiil,  with  no  promim)  of  better  HUCceHS.  Tho  Andainans  cnuHiHt  of  two  Umif  iuluiulH,  tlie 
princijinl  of  which  iM  about  1411  miles  from  north  to  south.  They  are  mountainout>,  wixxly, 
and  in  hoiih*  piirlH  very  picturef<(|iie.  The  inhabitant^),  who  arc  a  variety  of  the  Oriental 
lw((ro,  aii|N<nr  to  be  umon((  thu  moot  dcf^raded  boinfrs  in  e.\iKteiire.  They  gn  ipiite  naked, 
live  in  liovi'JM  coni|M)Ned  of  twi^n,  never  cultivate  tho  t;roiiiid,  but  HubHJHt  on  fish;  which, 
huWDver,  Ihey  nliintt  anil  npeor  with  proat  dexterity.  Tl  ey  Imvo  been  ncciiHcd  of  cannibal- 
JNm,  but  perhaim  without  mifllcient  grounds.  The  Englith,  with  a  view  to  the  refrcHhmcnt 
nnd  Mheltnr  of  their  Nhi|i(i,  attimpted  settlements  first  at  Fort  Chatham  in  tho  larfro  iHJand  in 
17111,  and  then  at  I'ort  ('ornwallis  on  the  smaller  one  in  1703;  but  both  these  stations  were 
almniloned  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  climate. 

I'ulo  l'inan((,  or  i'rinco  of  Wales's  Island,  a  small  island  of  seven  or  eifrht  lca)i;uca  \ong, 
neiwrated  by  u  narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  Malacca,  was  only  one  uninterrupted  forest 
till  17*^(1,  when  thn  En){lisli  East  India  Company  purchased  it  from  the  Kinff  of  Qiieda,  and 
fornieil  a  settlement  there,  with  a  view  to  the  refreshment  of  their  China  ships.  In  1^05  it 
wan  made  a  rcKular  (fovcrnment,  subordinate  only  to  that  of  Calcutta.  The  expectation!'  of 
itii  iNtconiinK  a  itrand  Hhi|>-buildinfr  arsenal  have  not  been  fuUiiled ;  but  it  siwn  acquired  com- 
mercial iMi|Nirt«nce  by  becoming  tho  depdt  for  tho  produce  of  all  the  nci^rhbouring  districts, 
OH  well  DM  a  placn  where  all  tho  vessels  touched  that  pasi^ed  between  India  and  China; 
tliou){h  in  tliis  ri'HiM'ct  it  has  licen  lately  in  a  goal  measure  supplanted  by  Singapore,  fleorge- 
town,  till)  capital,  consists  of  airy  and  specious  streets,  and  its  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  nrovisionN ;  but  its  ill-constructed  fort  is  incapable  of  defence. 

()('  till*  rnstern  coast,  I'andjixir  and  Rupat,  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  Malacca, 
form  ili'pi'ndencles  on  the  kingdom  of  Siak.  Lingon  and  Bintang,  farther  out  at  sea,  are  the 
centre  )if  a  numerous  group  of  islets  of  tho  most  varied  form  and  asnoct;  somo  mere  naked 
riM*kM,  others  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.  They  have  been  Umy,,  to  the  Malays,  a  great 
Hoat  lioth  of  coinmerct  and  piracy.  They  aro  ruled  by  a  sultan  resident  in  Lingen,  who 
acknowli'ilgns  tho  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and  has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovereignty 
llin  islet  of  Rhiu,  separated  from  Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  Rhio,  being  made  a  free 
port,  has  acquireil  great  im|H)rtanco  both  as  an  entrepot  and  a  place  of  refreshincnt ;  and  its 
poniilatiun  aniounts  now  to  alxiut  (KXX). 

Thn  islund  of  Biinca  derives  its  solo  importance  from  tho  mines  of  tin,  already  described. 
It  was  a  di>|ienilency  of  I'alcmbang  till  tho  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with  Billiton,  into  a 
Bonariiti'  ri*siiliinco  or  province.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  mines  of  iron,  tho  must 
valiiahln  in  thu  Archiptdago,  and  nails  made  from  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring 
islands. 

Java,  till)  great  island  which  next  follows,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  only  by  the  Straits 
of  Hunda,  onn  of  tlio  main  entrances  into  the  interior  seas  of  tho  Archipelago.  It  extends 
fVom  oast  to  west  alniut  (MK)  miles,  with  an  average  beodth  of  about  lOtt.  From  its  eastern 
I'Xtreinii ,  thorn  nxtonds  a  succession  of  smaller  isles,  Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  and  Floris, 
Hoparatud  fVoin  it  and  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  pro- 
longation of  Java,  This  island,  then,  with  its  attendant  group,  shuts  in  on  the  south  all 
tliM  islands  and  seas  of  tho  Archipelago,  and  can  hold  with  most  of  them  a  direct  and  ready 
cominimication,  The  Enirlish  and  Dutch,  while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  supro- 
inaey  in  thnMO  seas,  placeil  tho  centre  of  their  commerce  and  dominion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Java,     This  island  also  surpasses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  population,  and  general  im- 
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provomont.  It  (Inen  not  indeed  nxi'ei  in  llio  flnor  MpiceH,  and  even  in  pcppor  in  infrrior  t<> 
Humatra.  liiit  it  in  iViiitful  in  the  MtaploH  of  tronii'nl  pmduce,  rice,  HUgur,  ciitfeu;  and  hnii 
cxtenitivo  foreseH  of  teak.  According  to  Mr.  M  (ailloch,  the  iHlnnd  yield*  :»,()(H),(KM)/.  of 
revenue  to  the  Dutch  guvornniunt,  who  maintain  tlioru  l.VNK)  truuim,  uf  which  not  Iom 
than  H(NN)  are  European. 
Oatavia  [Jiff.  74:J.),  the  capital  uf  Java,  and  of  the  Dutch  (VMnoiiNions  in  the  F^iHt  Indies, 
jM       ^     ^  M  situated  on  the  northern  cuuiit,  nn>l 

nut  fur  from  the  wentern  extremity 
(if  the  inland.  Huveral  iHluts  Nur- 
rouniiing  the  buy  on  which  it  !■ 
Nitiiiited,  atiiird  secure  anchorage  to 
vessels  of  lyiU  tons.  A  sumll  river 
runs  through  the  town,  the  fucilitiea 
alliirded  by  wiiich  are  increase<l  by 
navigable  canuls.  TheNe,  niultiplieil 
to  u  siiperlluouH  extent,  aided  in  pro- 
ducing that  extreme  insalubrity  lor 
which  Oatavia  was  lung  notorious. 
Vessels  which  entered  the  port  either 
for  trailo  or  refreshment,  letV  it  olVen 
with  the  IcKts  uf  more  than  half  their 
crews.  By  accounts  accurately  kept 
tor  twenty-two  years  from  17;J0  to 
1752,  the  number  of  deaths  in  a  )x)pulatinii  of  7(MHH)  nninunted  tol,l(MMIUO;  and  in  the 
year  17.51  alone  there  died  .'■)H,(KK).  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  Dutch  avarice  still  adiiorcd  to  this 
fatal  spot;  but,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  Batavia  has  been  much  changed.  General 
Daendcls  conceived  the  design  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya ;  and, 
though  unalile  to  cll'eit  this  object,  he  doMiulishcd  a  great  imrt  of  the  fortilicatiuns,  and 
transferred  the  barracks  and  otticial  residence  to  the  heights  ot  Weltovredcn.  The  English, 
during  their  occupation,  were  prompted  by  a  national  taste  to  desert  entirely  the  town,  and 
cover  with  their  rural  seats  the  neighbouring  districts,  particularly  that  of  Buitzonzoorg. 
Wlien  the  place,  however,  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  the  governor  Van  dor  ('apelleii 
applied  himself  to  restore  the  town ;  and,  by  filling  up  useless  canals,  opening  and  widening 
the  streets,  he  cflected  such  an  improvement,  that  it  is  now  as  hcalthfbl  as  any  place  in 
Java.  The  population,  by  a  census  in  1824,  amounted,  exclusive  of  troops,  to  .'>y,8lMI.  Of 
these  23,11MI  were  Javanese  or  Malays,  14,700  Chinese,  12,400  slaves,  ilOOO  Europeans,  and 
6(X)  Arabs.     At  present  it  exceeds  00,(KM). 

The  commerce  of  Batavia  is  not  only  that  of  the  island,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  Archipe- 
lago, with  the  exception  of  the  Philippines.  In  1828,  tlio  exports  consisted  of  coflce  to  tho 
value  of  H,()9i,000  florins;  mace,  0«,0()0 ;  cloves,  229,000 ;  nutmegs,  221,000;  rice,  1,104,000; 
tin,  8flfl,(HH) ;  sugar,  456,000;  Inrds'-nests,  .521,000;  piece  goods,  490,000;  Java  tobacco, 
401,0«H);  pepper,  151,000;  rattans,  1 11,000;  salt,  119,000;  various  other  articles,  3,'?72,0<m'»  ; 
treasure,  1,2()9,(KK):  making  an  aggregate  of  17,499,(K)0  florins.  The  imports  consisted 
of  cotton  manufactures,  4,778,000  florins ;  woollens,  263,000 ;  provisions  from  Engliind, 
522,000;  brandy  and  Geneva,  322,000;  wines,  1,154,000;  opium,  1,032,000;  lead,  76,0(K»; 
copper,  chiefly  from  Japan,  1,034,000;  steel,  41,000;  iron,  206,000;  India  piece  goods, 
787,000;  Chinese  silk  and  cotton  goods,  367,000;  terra  japonica,  478,000;  rattans,  224,000; 
tripang,  381,000;  marine  stores,  264,000;  various  other  articles,  3,431,000;  treasure, 
2,616,000:  in  all,  17,976,0(X(. 

The  interior  details  of  Java  cannot,  consistently  with  our  limits,  bo  described  at  great 
length.  It  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  twenty  provinces,  which  they  call  residences.  Of 
these,  Batavia,  Bantam,  Buitzenzoorg,  Preangers,  Krawang,  and  Cheribon,  compose  tho 
western  part;  while  Tagal  Pekkalongang,  Kadou,  Samarang,  Japara,  Rcmbang,  Grisse, 
Sourabaya,  Passarouang,  Besukie,  Bangouwangui,  Saurocarta,  Djojocarto,  Madura,  and  Sa- 
nianap,  form  the  eastern.  The  two  parts  are  divided  from  each  other  by  the  vast  mountain 
forest  of  Dayou  Loukhour,  on  the  frontier  of  Cheribon,  composed  of  impenetrable  woods  in- 
tersected by  foaming  torrents  and  deep  ravines.  The  western  side  of  the  island  is  in  gene- 
ral more  level  and  capable  of  very  general  cultivation.  It  is  almost  entirely  subjected  to 
European  influence,  and  new  modes  and  objects  of  culture  have,  under  European  auspices, 
been  introduced.  The  eastern  part  bears  a  different  character ;  it  is  mountainous,  wooded, 
and  romantic,  yet  diversiiied  with  rich  and  beautiful  valleys,  carefully  cultivated  upon  tho 
native  system.  This  part  of  the  island  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  most  powerful 
native  princes,  ancient  and  modern,  the  latter  of  whom  iml  maintain  a  large  measure  of 
independence,  and  pay  only  homage  and  tribute  to  the  Dutch.  Here,  too,  in  consequence, 
are  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  of  the  inith  which  formerly  prevailed  in 
Java.  _ 
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In  the  western  quarter,  Bantam,  next  to  Batavia,  is  tlie  most  celebrated  district,  having 
been  long  the  capital  of  the  Englisli  settlements,  not  only  in  tiie  islands,  but  in  nil  t\w  Indian 
Bcas.  The  sultan  has  lately  been  dethroned  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  taken  tiie  administra- 
tion entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  have,  it  is  said,  introduced  considerable  improvements. 
The  town  ot'  Bantam  is  now  almost  deserted  in  conscciuence  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  and 
the  transference  of  tiie  trade  to  Batavia.  Curam  is  now  the  principal  place,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  jjovernor.  Tlic  rest  of  this  division  is  almost  entirely  partitioned  among  litllo 
princes,  held  ni  strict  subjection  to  tiie  Dutch.  Tjanjor,  one  of  the  chief  interior  towns,  haa 
been  described  us  composed  of  broad  alleys  bordered  with  hedges  of  bamboo,  tlie  houses  sur- 
rounded by  Iruit  trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
shaded  footpaths. 

TliO  eastern  part  of  Java,  of  which  the  general  character  has  already  been  described,  con- 
tains tliu  kingdoms  of  Souracartii  and  Djojocurta,  fragments  of  the  dominion  whicli,  under 
the  title  of  tlie  empire  of  Mataram,  held  sway  formerly  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The 
former  is  estimated  by  Sir  S.  Rallies  to  contain  972,0(10,  the  latter  685,0(K)  inhabitants.  The 
loftiest  mountains  and  the  finest  valleys  are  found  in  this  region.  Tlie  two  capitals,  bearing 
the  same  name  with  the  kingdoms,  are  estimated  to  contain  each  about  100,000  inliabitants ; 
but  are  merely  collections  of  large  straggling  villages.  The  residences  of  the  sovereigns 
arc  only  clusters  of  various  edifices  surrounded  by  brick  walls.  The  Dutch  maintain  well- 
constructed  forts  and  strong  garrisons  to  overawe  the  natives. 

The  ancient  structures,  already  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  this  part  of  the  island,  deserve 
some  more  particular  mention.  MojaiKihit,  tlic  capital  of  the  greatest  princes  who  formerly 
ruled  over  Java,  may  still  bo  traced  in  the  district  of  Sourabaya  by  extensive  ruins  of  walls 
and  temples,  built  only  of  brick,  yet  displaying  often  considerable  beauty.  But  the  most 
complete  example  of  a  temple  is  tliiit  of  Boro  Jiudor  (.Jiff.  744.),  situated  in  the  mountainous 
ami  romantic,  yet  fertile,  territory  of  Kaduu,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cheribon.  It  is  a 
square  structure  of  hewn  stone,  each  side  520  J:Inglish  feet  long,  and  tlie  height  116  feet. 
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It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  scries  of  six  enclosing  walls, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  ciicli  wall  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
s-culpture,  including  between  300  and  400  images  of  B<xk1Ii,  from  whom  the  temple,  perhaps, 
receive<l  its  name.  But  the  most  extensive  display  of  ancient  architecture  is  at  Brambanan, 
in  the  district  called  Mataram,  between  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta.  The  temples,  though 
built  of  hewn  stone,  are  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  groups,  of  which  the  largest  is 
that  called  the  Thousand  Temples.  It  occuiiics  a  sjiaco  nearly  scjuare,  600  feet  in  length 
by  550  in  breadth,  within  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  surrounding  a  large  central 
one.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  eacli  facing  a  cardinal  point,  and  guarded  by  two 
gigantic  statues,  of  the  form  here  represented  {Jiff.  745.),  and  which  arc  nine  foot  high 
though  kneeling,  and  eleven  feet  in  circuit.  Singhassari,  also,  in  the  district  of  Malaiig, 
once  the  ecat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  presents  a  wonderful  multitude  of  temples  and 
images.  In  gonernl  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with  minute  and  often  elegant 
ornaments  and  sculptures ;  but  they  are  broken  into  too  many  similar  parts,  and  consist  only 
of  .sculptured  walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thing  which  can  make  them  combine 
unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

The  sea-ports  of  Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  eastern  division, 
tliough  quite  subordinate  to  Batavia,  are  still  considerable.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  principal  eastern  provinces,  including  the  two  great  Javanese  kingdoms. 
It  has  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,000.  Sourabaya,  still  farther 
east,  in  a  very  fine  country,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahit,  is  still  more  flour- 
ishing, Iwtli  as  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment tor  vessels  bound  to  China  and  the  Philippines.    Its  road  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its 
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fine  naval  arsenal  derives  ample  materials  from  the  forests  of  teak  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  alwut  5t),0fl(). 

The  island  of  Madura  has  been  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  liieir  twenty  residences ; 
and  they  exercise  almost  entire  control  over  the  three  native  princes.  The  people  stil)  pro- 
fess, to  a  great  extent,  the  Hindoo  religion,  practise  the  burning  of  widows,  and  are  accused 
of  using  [wisoned  arrows.  Sanmnap,  the  capital,  is  only  a  large  village,  partly  inhabited  by 
Chinese.  Bali  is  almost  entirely  independent,  under  eight  native  princes,  and  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  as  already  observed,  by  tlie  complete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  creed  and  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  the  range  of  smaller  islands  extending  eastward  from  Java,  liomlxik,  with  high  wooded 
mountains  in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  an  industrious  race,  who  irrigate 
the  lands  by  means  of  tanks,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  aflbrd  refrosiiments  to  Eu- 
ropean vessels  passing  eastward.  Sumbawa  is  of  greater  extent,  being  180  miles  long,  and 
containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 
This  i.jland  affords  a  large  supply  of  sapan  wood  tor  the  Chinese  market.  It  contains  a  very 
active  volcano,  which  in  1815  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

The  large  islands  of  Floris  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  link  between  the  Oriental  and  South  Sea  islands,  to  which  last,  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language,  the  natives  bear  a  close  analogy.  Floris  is  very  little  frequented  by 
Europeans,  and  has  ceased  to  afford,  as  formerly,  a  supply  of  sapan  wood.  On  Timor,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  have  formed  the  settlement  of  Coupang,  with  the  view  of  procuring  pro- 
visions from  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a  great  mart  for  the  tripnng,  which  is  collected  both  on  the  leighbouring 
shores  and  on  those  of  New  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  difficulty,  hold  in  vassalage  the 
native  states,  of  which  the  principal  arc  those  of  Veali,  I.uka,  and  Samoro;  and  their  in- 
fluence is  shared  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their  settlement  of  Dieli,  retain  still  some 
remnant  of  that  power  which  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  this  region.  The  smaller 
islands  between  Floris  and  Timor ;  Simao,  Rotti,  Dao,  Savou,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  little  particular  notice. 

Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Floris,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  Archipelago. 
Its  position,  between  2°  N.  and  ry°  S.  Int.  118°  and  125°  E.  long.,  would  indicate  very  largo 
dimensions;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  bays  of  Bony  in  the  south,  Tominie  and  Tolo 
on  the  east,  as  to  torm  only  a  cluster  of  long  peninsulas,  while  the  distance  from  sea  to  s(>a 
nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  jteople  are  less  advanced  in  civilisation  than  those  of 
Java,  though  they  possess  more  of  a  bold  energy  of  character.  The  native  government  is 
monarchy  combined  with  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The  troubles  by  which  it  was 
agitated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
died ;  as  "  the  throat-cutter ;"  "  he  whose  head  was  cut  ofl";"  "  he  who  ran  a  muck ;"  "  ho 
who  was  beaten  to  death  in  his  own  staircase;"  and  even  the  epithet  "he  who  died  reign- 
ing," strongly  intimates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  Hindoo  faith  and  institution.? 
found  little  place  in  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  by  the  mingled  power  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  Macassars  of  Goa  wore  then  the  most  powerful  tribe,  and  held  wide  swny  over  this  and 
even  the  neighbouring  islands ;  they  at  one  time  fitted  out  against  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  700 
vessels,  and  20,000  men.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  state 
of  Bony,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency,  and  that  of  Goa  simk 
into  a  reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

The  Macns.sars  and  the  Bugis  are  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  place  in  this  great 
island.  The  tLiiiiier,  as  already  observed,  are  now  completely  fallen  from  their  ancient 
supremacy,  and  closely  confined  within  their  original  limit.*!.  The  Dutch  have  extorted  the 
cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding  district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to 
Vlaardingen,  erecting  for  its  defence  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  sovereign  continues  to  reside 
at  Goa.  The  Bugis  are  divided  into  those  of  Bony  and  Waja.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  being  able  to  muster  40,t)00  fighting  men,  and  forming  thus,  at  present, 
completely  the  ruling  native  state.  But  the  Bugis  of  Waja  are  decidedly  the  most  civi- 
lised and  improved,  anil  are,  indeed,  the  most  active  commercial  people  in  tlie  Archipelago. 
Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Rafllcs,  are  often  worth  .TOiWR) 
dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Siam.  The  entire  iKipnlation  of  the 
island  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,(MK).  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  Besides  the  states 
already  named,  we  may  mention  So|)eng,  Mandhar,  Southon,  and  Paneto. 

Borneo,  if  we  exclude  New  Holland,  as  a  continent,  will  rank  as  the  largest  island  in  the 
worid,  being  between  8(K)  and  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  700  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  also  well  gifted  by  nature.  Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  some  8000  feet  high,  with  the  large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure 
it  from  aridity;  and  though  the  .soil,  ffirmed  from  primitive  rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
fruitful,  yet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  are  raised  with  facility;  pepper,  cinnamon, 
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cotton,  coffee,  gtovr  wild.  This  island,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  enjoys  a  singular  felicity  in 
thr  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  though  the  dense  woods  would  afford  them  shelter,  and 
they  actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  the  orang-otang.  The  mines  of  gold,  the 
most  copious  in  the  East,  and  those  of  diamonds,  in  which  it  is  second  only  to  Golconda, 
have  been  already  described.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Borneo  ia  the  rudest  and 
least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  to  iacilitate  communication  and  the  access  of  foreigners  into  its  interior,  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  inland  tracts  are  now  the  chief  haunt  of  the 
savage  race  of  the  Oriental  negro,  called  here  in  different  districts  Dayak,  Idaan,  Maroot, 
&c.  The  Malays  and  other  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navigable 
rivers,  describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  are  represented 
as  considering  a  man  unfit  for  matrimony  or  any  important  function  of  life,  till  he  has  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  at  least  one  fellow-creature;  as  so  devoted  to  human  sacrifice,  that 
a  number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to  purchase  the  cheapest  man  they  can 
find,  and  offer  him  as  a  victim ;  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  drink  their 
blood,  use  their  bones  and  skulls  as  ornaments,  and  even  as  money.  Through  hollow 
wooden  tubes  they  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Yet 
it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  carry  on 
some  trade ;  and  a  tribe  called  Biajoos  are  active  navigators,  roaming  from  shore  to  shore, 
amid  the  perpetual  sunmier  of  the  tropic.  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  the  Malays  of  exaggerating 
the  offences  of  these  poor  savages,  whose  enmity  they  have  justly  incurred  by  driving  them 
into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catching  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 

The  local  features  of  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
already  described,  do  not  require  very  detailed  notice.  Borneo,  or  Boumu,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  name  to  the  whole  island,  is  built  upon  piles  on 
the  swampy  banks  of  a  large  river ;  canals  run  through  its  streets,  and  the  communication 
from  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.  It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  to  contain  less 
tlian  3000  houses,  and  only  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabitants.  Succadana,  a  great  commercial 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  subverted  by  an 
Arab  named  Abdul  Rachman,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  him,  founded 
Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to  Mr.  Himt,  b  now  the  most  flourishing  in  the  island,  and 
its  population,  therefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by  M.  Balbi  at  3000.  In  the  southern 
quarter,  the  trade  centres  chiefly  in  Banjcrmassin,  a  port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire, 
and  held  Succadana  and  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast ;  but  the  sovereign  is  now  con- 
fined to  his  inland  possessions,  Sambas  and  Mompava ;  celebrated,  especially  the  last,  for 
gold  mines  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Montradock,  its  capital. 

The  Sooloo,  called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number, 
the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  about  300,000.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  for  which 
their  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  affords  ample 
facilities.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Friend  of  India,  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  "Algiers 
of  the  East."  From  300  to  400  vessels,  whose  crews  amount  to  10,000,  are  continually 
issuing  fbrth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  who  draws  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  same  people  are 
animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which,  in  one  direction  they  seek  to  destroy,  but 
in  another  cherish  and  protect  it.  The  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the  open  sea,  would 
have  been  instantly  seized,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the  instant  it  has 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Sooloo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  though  our  authority 
dofls  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  bound  to  or  from  this  destination  will  place  the 
vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pearls  already  noticed,  and  the  supplying  of  China  with  tri- 
pang  and  birds'-nests,  afford  scope  to  a  considerable  traffic. 

Singapore  (Jiff.  746.),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  islands  now  described, 
may  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  island  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  at  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straits  bearing  that 
name.  It  was  founded  only  in  ISly  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  a  position  so  happy  that  all 
the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  made  it  their  emporium.  In  1824,  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  10,6a3;  in  1830,  to  16,634;  and  in  1833,  to  20,078;  of  whom  119  were 
Europeans,  7,131  Malays.  8,517  Chinese,  with  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Bugis,  &c.  About 
5000  Chinese  arrive  annually  by  the  junks;  of  whom  1000  remain,  the  others  disperse 
among  the  neighbouring  settlements.  The  Bugis  with  their  proas  arrive  not  only  fi-om 
their  own  but  the  neighbouring  islands.  Their  number  is  about  200  annually  from  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  from  the  east  coast,  and  Celebes ;  from  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumbawa. 
The  imports  in  1827  and  1828  amounted  to  1,458,00W.,  and  the  exports  to  1,387,000/. 
The  amount  is  said  to  have  since  nearly  doubled.    The  articles  dealt  in  arc  all  those  of 
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China,  the  Oriental  islands,  and  C  e  Indo-Chinese  countries,  with  British  cottons  and  other 
manufactures. 


Siniapure. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  derive  their  great  celebrity  from  producing  the  precious 
commodities  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  which  have  been  already  descrited.  In  other 
respects  they  present  few  objects  of  much  interest  Gilolo,  the  largest,  broken,  like  Celebes, 
into  a  cluster  of  peninsulas,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  a  rude  people  govenied  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chieflains.  Ceram  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  greater  part  is 
under  the  power  of  a  single  sultan,  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  who  take  vigorous  measures 
to  check  the  disposition  to  piracy  among  the  natives.  Small  islands,  contiguous  to  these 
greo*  oms,  occupy,  in  this  group,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Temate  and  Tidore,  off  the 
Wf  steri  'oast  of  Gilolo,  the  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit,  have 
alwn'f  :»  -ort  of  political  supremacy.    The  early  European  navigators  found  them  con- 

tep;'i. '  i  Ji  sovereignty  which  they  still  hold  over  the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  though  in 
Buborc-'u'  ;  -J  the  Dutch.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Ceram,  thirty-two  miles  long  and 
twelve  oroad,  is  distinguiijhed  as  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  only  place  where, 
till  lately,  they  permitted  the  clove  to  be  reared.  They  have  divided  it  into  cantons,  where 
this  precious  spice  is  cultivated,  under  the  superintendence  of  native  chiefs,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  delivering  the  whole  to  the  government.  The  town  of  Amboyna  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutcii  style,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  Fort  Victoria,  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, still  defends  it.  The  ten  small  Banda  islands,  of  which  the  principal  arc  Neira, 
Pulo  Ay,  and  Lantour,  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  nutmeg,  raised  under  the  same 
exclusive  system.  Nassau,  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  governor,  is  a  small  town,  with  100<) 
inhabitants,  on  the  island  of  Neira. 

The  Philippines  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  smaller  islands,  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago.  Few  countries  are  more  favoured  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  ocean  breezes,  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any  severe  or  scorching  heat. 
The  moisture  derived  from  their  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  Pacific  is  somewhat  exces- 
sive ;  yet,  combined  with  the  heat,  it  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Still  these 
islands  are  rather  rich  in  the  staple  tropical  productions,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  than  in  those 
aromatics  for  which  some  of  the  other  islands  are  celebrated. 

Among  the  natives  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ;  yet,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Bisayans,  a 
branch  of  the  brown  oriental  race.  These  cultivated  the  ground  with  considerable  dili- 
gence, and  had  raised  themselves  above  the  completely  savage  state ;  yet  they  had  not,  like 
the  other  islanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  high  civilization  from  the  great 
Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  of 
liUfon,  who  constructed  and  navigated  vessels  of  some  magnitude  with  considerable  skill, 
and  had  a  language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Spaniards  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  the  English 
expedition  of  1762,  possessed  them  without  interruption  from  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  the  management  of  their 
other  colonies,  seem  to  have  deserved  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a  heovy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  cramp  their  industry ;  and  the  missionaries  assiduously 
communicated  to  them,  along  with  the  true  religion,  a  tincture  of  European  arts  and  know- 
ledge. Honce  Mr.  Crawfurd  conceives  that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  character  of  the 
natives  has  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse.  They  took  arms,  accordingly,  in  defence  of  these  masters,  when  attack- 
ed by  another  power.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  those  jealous  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  limited  to  a  single  galleon, 
despatched  annually  fi-om  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  ideas  attached  to  the  very  word  galleon 
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diffused  an  impression  that  Manilla  was  a  place  of  immense  wealth;  and  the  British 
expedition  which  captured  it  in  1762  imposed  a  contribution  of  1,000,000/.  sterling,  which  the 
city  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exact  information  was  obtained  of  its  commercial 
transactions,  they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  increased  since  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which,  loosening  the  ties  with  the  mother  country,  threw  open  the  trade 
to  other  nations,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  since  been  re-established.  In  1827,  the  ex- 
ports in  indigo,  sugar,  tripang,  birds'-nests,  sharks'-skins,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  dried  flesh, 
pepper,  mats,  cloths,  &c.  amounted  to  938,000  dollars,  with  110,000  in  treasure ;  the  im- 
ports, to  937,000  dollars,  with  156,000  in  treasure.  The  trade  appears,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one-half,  though  it  is  still  very  inferior  to  the 
vast  capacities  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  local  features,  the  island  of  Lu^on  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  high 
mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicinitv ; 
and  violent  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  at  Manilla  and  in  other  quarters..  The 
city  is  built  at  the  moutli  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  noble  bay,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward is  a  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
noble  bridge,  are  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town ;  the  latter  much  the  larger,  but  the 
former  better  built,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices,  and  churches 
richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  variously  estimated,  chiefly  because  some 
do  and  others  do  not  include  its  extensive  suburbs.  M.  Balbi  thinks  that  with  these  it  may 
contain  140,000  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  Archipelago.  Min- 
danao, a  large  island,  300  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  whose  chief  settle- 
ment, Samboangan,  is  used  only  as  a  place  of  banishment.  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  large 
kingdom  of  Mindanao;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes,  among  whom  20,000  are 
Mahometans,  and  01,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine 
island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  we  need  not  refute  the  report  of  the  early 
navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  tails.  We  may  mention,  also,  Samar,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries have  made  pretty  extensive  conversions ;  Zebu,  which  derives  a  dark  celebrity 
from  the  death  of  Magellan ;  Panay,  Marinduque,  Ncgros,  Mesbate,  Bchol,  and  Leyte. 
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AFRICA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OP   AFRICA. 

Africa,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to  the  an- 
cients, composes  a  peninsula  about  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  4140  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  the  southern  extremity 
diminishing  olmost  to  a  point;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  sides.  Its  west- 
ern coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  faces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  tiie  other  side  is  boundod, 
at  several  thousand  miles'  distance,  by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  cast,  Africa 
looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  tiiat  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Ilindostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Ati-ica  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulfs  commtmicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  .straits,  at  which 
Africa  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents;  but  it  is  at  their  interior  ex- 
tremities that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only  sixty  miles  in  bi  jadtli, 
which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  tiiat  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  favoured  )iortion  of  the  globe. 
Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of  desert,  which  else- 
where is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  widely  extend- 
e<l  surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived 
of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover  them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the 
winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies  through  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the 
traveller,  in  his  lengthened  route  through  these  trackless  wilds.  The  watered  and  cultivat- 
ed districts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  is 
begirt.    The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  borders  the  northern  coast 
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along  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  miles  iiilaml.  Tho  flimoiiB  range  of 
mountains  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  fable  represented  an  Nii|)|X)rtiiit(  tliu  JioavenM,  with 
numerous  chains  branching  from  it  across  the  continent,  dillUnoii  niuiftiiru  itiid  fertility  over 
sands  v/hich  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproduclivo,  1'linti  luJluWM  tho  iinmenHe 
ocean  of  desert,  nearly  3000  miles  in  length,  and  l(MM)  in  brnadtli,  ri'itcliinif  tw.rma  the 
whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  botweoii  liit,.  Itt"  and  iU)°.  The 
sterility  of  the  scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  lino,  of  not  iilKjvtt  half  a  mile,  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islandN,  or,  ftN  lliiiy  iirti  termed,  oases, 
scattered  at  wid<;  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste,  Thoitn  NpotN,  nfl'urding  siirings, 
verdure,  and  a  i  v  dates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  hut  uro  chiolfv  viihiabln  its  aflording 
pllices  of  rest  anu  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The  traveller  who  Iiiin  croHwul  tliib  dreary 
mterval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  long  line  of  territory  oxiiikiting  ii  dilUireiit  and  much 
more  smiling  aspect.  Ijofly  ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  ot  tliii  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  uliiioNt  unhrokon  girdle 
round  it.  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude  j  tim  Nllt»  of  Kgypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  wiitglit  uiiilor  tho  name  of 
the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  hInb  ovornproad  nearly 
all  Africa;  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilise  extensive  rogiouH,  wliioh  aro  covered 
with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  witli  nations  that  have  made  conxidoriililo  advances  in 
civilisation.  A  great  part  of  this  tract  has  been  recently  ox^)lor^d,  lliougli  much  still  re- 
mains for  discovery ;  but  farther  south,  the  greater  part  of  tho  inloriur,  iin  fur  as  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40°  of  lat.,  has  never  been  trotlden  by  any  Hiiroponii,  The  dis- 
tricts on  the  east  coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  morn  tliosu  on  the  west. 
They  present  a  totally  diflerent  aspect  from  that  of  northern  AlVica ;  prnlhitidy  watered  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products;  in  otltiTH  inun<latcd  and 
swampy,  ovprgrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Sonio  Into  ohHtirvori*,  however,  in 
travelUng  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  oxjMinNOH  of  tlosort,  reported 
almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent,  bwtly,  llio  simtliorn  angle 
presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  ond  high  rudo  plains,  covered, 
however,  in  many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography, 

SuBSECT.  1.  and  2. — Geology  and  Botany. 
The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a  continent  so  extensive  and  variiid  OH  AlVica  win  only  be 
treated  with  advantage  under  its  respective  regions. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Asia ;  while  its 
northern  provinces,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  present  us  with  many  of  llm  Muropuan  animals. 
As  we  recede,  however,  from  such  regions  as  border  upon  those  two  (ionliiimitH,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  African  Zoology  become  apparent,  and  show  us  tho  noeosNity  of  trn"tiiig  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  hiiH  litioii  fur  loss  prolific, 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  this  continent,  tliiiii  in  any  oilier  of 
e(iual  extent,  may  bo  readily  inferred  from  its  peculiar  formation,  ViiNt  dimcrln,  etjual  in 
extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovoroignfi,  iiitcrHcct  this  con- 
tinent in  various  directions,  aflbrding  neither  "green  herb  or  limpid  utri'iiiii,"  nor  oven  the 
bare  sustenance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast.  Those  doHPrtn  urn  indeed  doixjpu- 
lated;  they  are  only  passed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  viniti'd  by  migratory 
troops  of  quadrupeds.  The  fecundity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  ix  goniirully  fMpml ;  hence, 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasU,  bordering  the  line  of  the  groat  virjjiii  (oriistH,  nimii'rous 
animals  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  tho  air  resounds  with  tlio  iiotos  of  birds, 
and  innumerable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowers. 

In  giving  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  African  zoolotfy,  it  Bp|)oar(i  niitiiriil  to  arrange  our 
observations  under  three  heads:  considering,  first.  Northern  Africa,  which  inutiules  that 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  waMliod  nl,  itK  conllnos  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;   secondly.  Tropical  Africa;   ttiwl  thirdly,  Houtliurn 

Africa.  ,    ,  ,  ,   ,        , 

The  Zoological  features  of  Northern  Africa,  so  far  as  regards  its  ornitlioldgy,  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  this  department  a  much  greater  approach  in  tnndi*  towiirds  iho 
European  Fauna  than  in  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  urn  ciiiini'iitly  distinct.  The 
Lion  is  occasionally  seen.  Hyenas  are  not  uncommon;  but  the  JackullH  ulalcil  to  inhabit 
these  parts  are  unknown  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countrioH.  A  fi'W  Kpecies  of 
Antelope  range  over  the  arid  tracts  of  Barbary,  and  are  probably  ppciiliiir  to  tliiH  side  of  the 
great  sandy  ocean;  while  several  quadrupeds  of  Western  Asia  nppi'ur  In  prnpngolc  nnd 
extend  their  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt,  'I'hu  iiortlioni  (liriifl'e 
(Canielopardttlis  antiquorum  Sw.),  whicii,  from  very  recent  rcscurchos,  wo  now  consider  as 
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unquestionably  a  distinct  species  from  that  of  Soulliern  Africa,  wlioso  fixxl  seems  to  render 
him  nearly  imlcpendent  of  herl)(ij;o,  has  recently  been  found  towards  Nubia  by  that  enter- 
prisiiif^  and  able  naturalist  M.  Riippell.  The  few  genera  of  birds  which  occur  in  the  Bar- 
iMry states  are  neither  remarkable  for  their  beauty  nor  their  singularity;  nor  does  the  Fauna 
of  northern  Africa,  in  general,  possesc*  so  much  interest  as  might  be  imagined. 

The  Great  Desert  forms  a  natural  and  marked  separation  between  the  northern  and  the 
tropical  Fauna,  although  we  may  include  in  the  Inttcr  Senegal,  and  the  whole  range  of  that 
thickly  wooded  coast  extending  towards  Guinea.  The  pestilential  nature  of  the  climate  to 
the  European  constitution  opposes  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  investigation  of  these 
countries,  no  less  than  to  the  establishment  of  maritime  colonies :  hence,  a  f<!W  gleanings 
that  have  been  made  near  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  more  industrious  attention  of  the  French  to 
the  productions  of  Senegal,  comprise  the  scanty  materials  upon  which  our  knowledge  at 
present  rests.  Of  all  those  ardent  but  ill-fated  travellers,  who  have  sunk  beneath  the  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  of  this  accursed  country,  the  name  of  Bowdich  will  long  bo  remembered 
with  peculiar  regret  by  the  naturalist;  as  being  the  only  one  whose  previous  studies  and 
acquirements  had  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  reaping  that  harvest  of  unknown  forms  with  which 
nature  has  filled  the  vast  and  interminable  forests  which  belt  the  coasts  of  Western  Africa. 
In  these  impenetrable  recesses  live  the  C^himiNinzees,  the  largest  of  apes,  representing  the 
Orang  Otang  of  India;  troops  of  largo  babtxjns  and  monkeys,  of  unknown  species,  together 
with  numbers  of  those  ferocious  and  ruminating  animals  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  tiio 
African  continent.  Nor  are  the  birds  less  remarkable.  That  singular  bird,  unique  in  it« 
genus,  the  Prionops  plumatus,  or  Ground  Shrike  {fif(.  740.)  whose  forehead  is  tufted  with  a 
Itxiee  thick  mass  of  bristly  teuthors,  appears  peculiar  to  Senegal,  where  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon.  From  the  same  region  we  receive  numerous  little  sun-birds  {Cinnyris  Cuv.)  of 
the  most  superb  plumage,  many  species  of  Drongo  Shrikes,  with  Orioles,  Rollers,  Fantailcd 
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Grakles  (Lamprotomi) ;  and  other  richly  coloured  birds.  Towards  Sierra  Leone  the  orni- 
thological features  of  Central  Africa  become  more  prominent.  The  rare  and  lovely  Plantain- 
eaters  (Musophagida:)  seem  restricted  to  the.se  unhealthy  rogion.s,  from  whence  also  we 
derive  the  Guinea  fowl ;  while  those  curious  birds  the  bristle-necked  Thrushes,  forming  the 
genus  Trichophorus  {fif^.  7.50.),  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  Sierra 
Leone.  Serpents  of  gigantic  size  are  mentioned  by  travellers ;  and  tremendous  crocodiles 
Bwarm  in  the  rivers.    The  Insects  are  no  less  numerous ;  and,  by  the  arduous  labours  of 
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Smeathman,  who  immortalised  his  name  by  discovering  tiie  \Nondcrful  economy  of  the 
White  Ant,  wo  know  more  of  this  department  of  West  African  zoology  than  of  any  other, 
Among  hundreds  of  species  discovered  by  this  traveller  near  Sierra  Leone,  not  one  liaH  yet 
been  tound  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  either  of  Asia  or  America.  Tho  conchuloify 
of  Senegal  was  most  ably  explored  by  Adanson  during  1740-53 ;  his  work  being  the  iuitt,  or 
rather  the  only  one  of  any  authority,  on  this  branch  of  AiVican  zoology.  It  appears  llmt  tho 
Marine  Testacea  are  in  nmch  variety  and  in  great  profusion;  strikingly  contrasting  in  this 
respect  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  America:  the  genera,  however,  do  not  differ  front  thoNo 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  although  most  of  the  species  are  perfectly  distinct.  The  flsh,  and  ttia 
rest  of  the  invcrtebratcd  marine  animals,  are  as  little  known  as  if  they  were  not  in  exiiit> 
encc.  Such  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  insignificant  knowledge  wo  yet  possess  of  tliQ 
Zoology  of  Central  and  Western  Africa;  yet,  trivial  as  it  is,  we  see  enough  to  convince  un 
how  distinct  are  its  characteristics,  when  compared  with  either  that  of  the  northern  or  tho 
southern  division.  Beyond  Sierra  Ijeone,the  whole  of  that  region  which  intervenes  between 
Guinea  an<l  the  boundaries  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  nearly  as  perfect  a  terra  incognitn 
to  the  naturalist  as  it  is  to  tho  geographer. 

The  Zoology  of  Soutiu:rn  Africa  forms  the  third  division  of  our  subject.  Its  northern 
extent  may  be  traced  to  the  farthest  point,  in  that  direction,  yet  reached  by  European  travnU 
lers.  At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Mr.  Burchell ;  not  only  as  being  tho  one  whoso 
researches  have  been  pushed  far  beyond  all  others,  but  whose  general  scientific  knowlodgo 
gave  him  superior  advantages.  The  general  salubrity  of  this  par^  of  Africa,  and  the  fiicili' 
ties  which  its  long  subjection  to  European  rowers  has  thus  gi'-.ii  lo  travellers,  renders  our 
knowledge  of  its  animals  and  plants  much  more  perfect  than  .ould  otherwise  have  been  tho 
case ;  and  the  names  of  Sparrmann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  I.iohtenstein  are  familiar  to  the  natiir* 
alist,  as  the  chief  of  those  foreigners  who  have  elucidated  this  portion  -♦"  African  natural 
history.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  indeed,  of  the  whole  continent  is  vninently  dis> 
played  in  the  southern  division,  where  the  variety  of  quadrupeds  is  truly  surprini.-'''.  whilo 
the  vast  herds  into  which  they  congregate,  but  for  the  attestation  of  travellers,  wouiu  uv 

almost  incredible.  Elepiinnts,  Rliinocornsea 
of  two  species,  Antelopos,  (iiraffes,  and  Ostt 
riches  traverse  the  ari(l  pioinsof  the  interior, 
browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage  atlbrded  by 
the  heaths  and  coarse  gras.a,  or  on  tho  thin 
foliage  of  the  Mimosa  trees,  whilo  the  huge 
Hippopotamus,  peculiar  olorie  to  Ati-ica,  (Jiff, 
751.},  is  still  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers.  Lionn,  Hyenas,  Jatifols,  and 
some  other  ferocious  quadrupeds,  a»o  -.lis. 
persed  throughout  the  country,  but  fortu. 
nately  are  not  very  frequent  The  birds  are 
more  interesting  than  beautiful  or  elegant. 
The  rapacious  order  presents  us  with  many 
Vultures,  and  several  Falcons  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world :  many  of  the  Shrikes  are 


Hippopntamus. 
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richly  colotirod;  tlio  bcautifiil  Paradise  Ply-catche'  (JT^r.  7r»2.)  ia  not  uncommoii,  ami  Hcveral 

others  cquftlly  remarkable  for  their  Uwg  tail- 
''^'■'  — •-    feathers,  have  been  noticed  by  Lo  Vaillant. 

Hornbilla  of  various  gperics,  and  of  u  lar({0 
size,  abound  in  Southern  Africa ;  yet  the  Par- 
rots arc  confined  to  one  species.  But  the  most 
remarkable  birds  are  the  tloney-ffuidos  (whoso 
economy  we  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
PirtdiM  Flx-cMcher.  j^^   Weavers,   which  live  in  vast  republics 

under  one  common  roof.    The  Sun-birda  are  very  splendid,  ond  present  a  refulgence  of 

plumojife  surpassed  only  by  the  Humming-birds  of  the  New  World.     Reptiles  are  not  very 

numerous,  but  Insects  according  to  Barrow  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  wooded  districts. 

The  other  classes  of  Zoology  have  been  much  neglected. 
The  mammiferous  groups  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  mmlern  systcmatists,  under  the 

following  genera  ond  sub-genera.  Many  are  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  others  (♦)  extend 

to  Asiatic  India.     Tliose  of  Madagascar  are  thus  designated  (f). 


flimiadm.   Apu, 
Tnmlndjrliii  Oxff. 

ciiiuiiiii  m. 
(VTvifithKut  fa. 

Cereoci-'bm*  OeujC 
Cfuioee|>)uUui*  Mriil. 


P»plo»  Cm. 


t.emuridm.    Umurt. 
Llclunmui  111.  t 
l.riiii)r  III,  t 
Oliillcimi  HI. 
ChfiiDiiiys  Ctiv.  I 

ytaptfldionidm.  Bait. 
rternpui*  Brita,  t 
Nvcterii  Otoff. 
Hhiiiolophu* 
Taiihoxnul  lUoff. 


ChrytothSnrM. 
rrnfrnw  /«.  t 

Pro(rI«  U.  Utoff. 

Plnifoclirrii 

Tniniliii  //.  .'m. 

Hvrna  ^rid. 

Styni. 

<  f-|.ti:il<i|i|iut  //.  Sm, 

Mucnwrcliaei  H.  Sm. 

t«*rw  Prron, 

Neiitrsc'iii  H.  .Sin. 

Rilrllii«»  Cuo. 

Arvienl,i» 

Aniilcrprt. 

Tri«fbi.hw//.Sm. 

hilorltit  Cu9. 

Mvoiiu* 

Aicncrnii  (tiil)^in») 

ri|>ra 

Lufra  Amt. 

Dipui 

H.  Sm. 

OvU 

Mcffilotia  tU. 

Balbv^npii  /U. 

<>r>i  N.  Sm. 

IMriialii  //.  Hm. 

VivDmi 

Pi-flcli^ 

OawIU*  H.  .Sin. 

l.i\iMe\M  H.  Sm, 

MirwmU* 

Itrvctrronui  /li 

AnU1nr«*  H.  Sm. 

Hoa^uif. 

ntiyituu/a. 

M>iiii£. 

Rnlutirt //.  .Sim. 

The  Ornithological  groups  of  Africa,  distinct  from  those  of 
genera  and  sub-genera,  many  of  which  occur  (generally  with 
m  Southern  India,  and  are  designated  thus  C*). 


Europe,  furnish  the  following 
some  modification  of  structure) 


Halfj-on*  S%o.    Cn»b*nler. 
MuNciiwU*  Cux>.    FlycA'.cher. 
Edoliui'  Cur.     DmiiKi>, 
Trlcho|itionii*  TVm.    Haimeck. 
Malicunnhis  Sto.    Bwli  Slirikr, 
Prinnnpa  I'itiL    Omuiid  Shrikr- 
rH>l«pyrii»  Cuv.    t'tterinllar  cilchff. 
DrymoicA  Sw.    Wartli-r. 
Macmriyi  Swaint.    Lonvrtaw. 
Cmhil-iuJa  isw,    Crer]ier  Lait. 
BrachoiiTi  Sw.    ShortcUw. 
rinmui  tuv.    Wftnver. 
Ku|]lec(e>  Sw.    iUlkweaver 


Vi.Iu.i  Cm.     Wi.low  rirl. 

AnuJim*  Sw.    Finch. 

Kam-M.!*  Sw.    Finch. 

I)(lni)hu«  VitH.     Doublefrti(. 

LAm|in>1iimii  TVm.    Urakle. 

Buiitk-ica  L.    Brarmter. 

Coliut  L.    Coly. 

Fnicnvu  Ul.    Toothhill. 

BiK-m*  /,.     iJarftiif. 

('•flr>n>laiitei  Burch.    Orouodpecker.    {North 

Zool.  ti.  3tK.) 
Leptnwuim*  firifc  t 
lodicatnr  Ttcii.    Hoiity  Guide. 


rfntro|)m»  /«,     I^rk  Tiirkoo. 
Ciirytluii  //;.    Ttxiracro, 
Muio)ih»<a  IttTt.    I'laiilaiD-uler, 
Bticerm*  t.    Hnmbill. 
riniiyni*  t'uv.    Sun  Itinl. 

Vinap>*  C^iv.    Piifvuii. 
Nudikla  L.    Cnnc. 
(Myxii*  la.    Hum]. 
Htrulhin  L.    fhtrleh. 
Aa-utmpiiM*  til.    Upenbitl. 
l\nt»AnUq.    Hit. 


Ir«»' 


Sect.  III. — Historical  View  of  Africa. 

Africa,  bold,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  as  a  region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  most  dnring  enterprise  durst  attempt  to 
explore.  The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tracts  on  the  Mediterranean,  containing 
the  once  flourishing  regions  and  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Cyrene ;  but  whenever  they 
reached  their  southern  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  boundless  sands  scorched  by  the  intensest 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  the  curly  hypothesis  of  a  torrid 
zone,  within  whose  limits  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  exist.  Historians  men- 
tion several  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  issue.  The  first  wore 
prompted  by  views  of  conquest.  Cambyses,  after  subduing  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
Nubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a  failure  of  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  army.  Elated  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  he  refused  to  retreat ; 
and  the  troops,  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feeding  on  such  scanty  herbage  as 
the  ground  afforded,  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on  which  was  seen  neither 
shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  they  began  to  devour  each  other ;  and 
at  length  Cambyses,  struck  with  horror,  renounced  his  enterprise.  Another  expedition,  sent 
against  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and  was  believed  to  have  been 
buried  entire  in  that  vast  ocean  of  sand.  These  examples  struck  the  world  with  terror,  and 
prevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  during  of  Alexander  impelled 
him  to  seek  a  divine  character  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  march  was  accom- 
plished, but  not  without  dreadful  sufferings  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing  rivulet  which 
enclosed  that  celebrated  temple. 

If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  be  more  fortunate. 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mysterious  seems  early 
to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Hero<lotus  gives  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nosamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitants  of  a  ter- 
ritory occupying  part  of  the  modern  Tripoli.  They  described  themselves  as  passing  suc- 
cessively through  cultivated  tracts,  then  through  a  region  inhabited  by  wild  beasts,  and  lastly 
arriving  at  thi-  great  desert  of  sand.  Having  reached  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  begun 
to  pluck  the  fruit  which  was  growing  on  the  trees,  they  were  surpri.sed  by  a  party  of  little 
black  iiipn,  wlio  took  them  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  city  far  in  the  interior,  tra- 
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versed  by  a  river  (lowing  from  west  to  east.  'I'Iioho  particulurn  neem  itrongly  to  iwint  at 
central  Africa  and  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

The  Roninns,  when  they  had  accompliHliud  llio  final  overtlirrfw  of  Ciirtlingo,  and  cstiililished 
their  empire  over  Northern  Africa,  would  doubtlesH  bo  ini|H<llc(l  l)()tli  by  ambition  and  curi- 
osity to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Their  ox|)odilions,  howi-vor,  having 
gained  for  them  no  extension  of  power,  have  chciummI  the  notice  of  history.  'I'hfirc  occurs 
only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a  dolacliMU'iit  under  Sopliinius  Flaccus,  an(l  an- 
other under  Julius  Maternus,  had  reached  thn  coimtry  of  the  Kthiopiunx,  atler  successive 
miirchea  of  three  and  of  four  months;  and  the  latter  called  the  region  Agysimba:  but  wliat 
they  saw  and  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

The  efforts  made  to  explore  the  coasi  of  the  Afirican  ('nntinent  formi'd  the  grandest  object 
of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  The  voyages,  thurelbre,  undertaken  with  that  view,  have 
been  a  leading  feature  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  details  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical discovery  (p.  18 — 30.).  To  the  same  part  wo  nuist  refer  for  the  suhnequent  settle- 
mcnts  formed  by  the  Arabs,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modern  times  to  explore 
the  interior  of  this  continent,  and  the  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  (13.).  The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  has  been  marked,  composes  the  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  discovery  (p.  7'I— 5.).  The  successive  cflbrta 
made  by  the  African  Association,  by  Parke,  Ilornomann,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander, 
have  at  length  litled  up,  from  a  great  portion  of  this  continent,  the  mysterious  veil  by  which 
it  had  80  long  been  covered. 

Sect.  IV. — Social  ami  Political  State  o/  ^'rica. 
The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  rude,  and  in  general  despotic.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of  aristocratic  chiefs,  not 
by  any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided  into 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  bo  understood  by  con- 
sidering each  in  detail. 

Sect.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Africa. 

The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufiictiiros,  in  AfVica,  niO  pcrfonnetl  generally  in  a  rude 
and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent;  and  some  fine  fabrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  orna- 
ments, are  very  widely  diffused. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across  its 
oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with  what 
fiicility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  continent,  in 
defiance  ot  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  jour- 
neys, they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but  the  importance  of  these 
articles  is  merged  in  a  cruel  and  inicpiitous  traflic,  uf  which  AtVicii  has  always  been  the 
main  theatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout  Africa, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creutures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers  who  will 
give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Some  are  cniidenmed  to  slavery 
under  a  criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a  study  to  nuiltiply  the  number  of 
such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  this  lucrative  manner;  others  are  captives  taken 
in  war;  but  a  large  proportion  are  procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions,  undertaken 
even  by  the  most  civilized  states  against  neighlraura  whom,  with  little  reason,  they  account 
more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  niuTibcr  thus  conveyed  ncro.-iS  the  desert,  to  fill  the 
harems  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rati>d  at  SO,(KM).  These,  however,  serve  merely  as 
domestic  slaves;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  luuuiliations,  they  arc,  on  the  whole,  mildly 
treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  arc 
carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  mwlern  Europe.  After  suffering  through  the  passage 
under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  arc 
sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is,  under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  labour.  It  is  cr.'nulatod  that,  during  tlie  flourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  80,000  were  annually  transiwrted  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard;  Britain,  roused  by  ihn  voice  of  some  generous  |)hilanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  jHiwcrfiil,  and  it  occasioned 
many  years  of  debate  signalised  by  the  long  latK)urs  of  Wilbcrforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carrii  il  the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  tliis  trade.  America  and  Franco  afterwards  followed  the 
example ;  and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  (Juinea  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  prevented ;  though  the  numlwrs  still  procured  from  the  8outh(.Tn  quarters  of  Bcavx 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 

This  vast  continent  is  almost  univcrsallv  in  a  state  of  barbarism :  yet  in  ancient  times  its 
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northnrn  ntnloN  rivnilnil  RiimiMi  in  civiliwitioii.  Ejrypt  nnil  ('artliii|rn,  when  in  timir  glory, 
nnki'il  iiiiiiiii){  llii>  inntit  riviliHiMl  inxl  "piili'nt  mIuU'h  tlicii  t'xiKtniif.  Kvon  alter  tlix  limt 
nvniti'H  tif  lliii  Hitrnconi*!  Iiturninn;  iiiul  xciimicu  (lixliiiuuiHlii'd  tlio  xpliMiiliil  courtii  itHtabliihud 
in  tliii  witNt  III'  llnrlmry.  Tho  cuiitinued  inrtuenco,  iiowvvor,  of  u  f^looiny  HU|)oriitition,  and 
tlio  M>|NirntJiin  nnnmNi  by  it  from  all  tliu  rnfincd  iniHlrrn  nationi,  Imvo  induced  anionK  tlicsn 
itntii*  II  u'(ini<riil  rit|ii|Niu  into  bikrlHirimn.  'I'Iki  |Hiunlntion  of  the  contintuit  may  now,  in  a 
InrK't  vit'W,  Im  dividnd  into  Moont  and  Nc>j;raut*.  I'ho  Miwra,  inchulinf{  tlio  dcHcotidanta  of 
tlio  oritfiniil  Arnli  invndcm,  and  tluwo  whom  con<|UCNt  and  rviiKJon  Imvo  aswimilittcd  with 
thi<in,  till  all  northfrn  Africa  and  tho  Oroat  Desert.  Tliey  reach  the  InnkM  of  the  Hcncf^l 
and  Iho  NItfer,  which  may  bo  conNidurod  aH  tho  Ixiunilary  of  tho  two  raccH,  thoii)(h  thoy 
niin)rl)i  nnil  altrrnatn  on  tho  oppoititn  RidoH,  whore  Hometimuii  one,  NomotimnH  another,  hold 
the  cliitif  Nway.  Tho  MoorM  are  a  ron)(h  rovinff  race,  kecpin);  niimeroim  herds,  chioHy  of 
iianii'lN,  with  which  they  m<rti)rm  immense  journeys  through  tho  most  dcttolate  tracts,  and 
acnwN  the  Kreatest  hreiidth  of  tho  continent.  Africa  is  indebted  to  thcin  for  all  tho  literature 
nhe  iiimKeHNeN ;  at  lenM,  few  of  tho  Nejrroes  can  rend  or  write  who  huvo  not  learned  from 
thiiiii.  'riio  Moors,  however,  at  least  all  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a  race  |)eculiarly  unami- 
ultle.  A  IliriouN  bigotry,  joined  to  tho  most  embittered  hatred  of  tho  Christian  name,  renders 
them  mortal  foes  lo  every  Kiiropean  traveller  who  tails  into  their  |)ower.  The  Noj^ms  on 
the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attninmcnts,  are  {generally  courteous,  };uy,  and  hos- 
pitnble.  I  like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies;  but 
their  diimeslir  intercourse  is  friendly,  and  they  receive  with  kindness  tho  unprotected 
Ntranifor,  They  are  UhI  away  with  fantaHtic  suiierstitions,  charms,  witchcrnll,  ordeal,  &c. ; 
but  llieso  errors  never  imitol  them  to  liato  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opiiosite 
iMtJief.  Their  exti<rnal  asjiect  iK  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour,  flat  nose, 
thick  lips,  and  cnarso  hair  like  wool.  Tho  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  intluencoof 
the  sun,  but  have  nut  the  least  of  tho  Negro  colour  or  aspect. 

Srct,  VI. — The  African  I,anf(uaffc». 

A  (Tcnernl  view  of  tho  African  lanjriiagos  may  hero  be  most  advantageously  introduced. 
For  this  and  the  two  remaining  divisions,  a  summary  notice  may  suffice,  as  most  of  the 
idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnographical  cla-osi- 
(Icatidii  e(|iiHlly  detlnile  with  those  of  Asia  and  Euro|)e.  This  is  tho  loss  to  bo  regretted, 
since  li'w  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  tliono  divisions  can  be  said  to  possi-ss 
n  literiitiiro.  Indued,  what  native  people  south  of  tho  eipiator  can  be  said  to  have  a  culti- 
vated langungel 

The  Alrican  ianirimgc?*  hitherto  known  may  bo  classed  in  five  branches: — 1.  Tho  lan- 
guages of  the  region  of  the  Nile.  "2.  Those  of  tho  region  of  .Athus.  3.  The  language^l 
of  iiiarilime  Nigritia.  4.  Those  of  South  Africa.  5.  Those  of  tho  Soudan,  or  Interior 
Nigritia, 

1,  The  Inngnnges  of  the  region  of  the  Nile  may  bo  dossed  in  tho  following  manner,  of 
eoiirse  e,x(!ludiiig  those  spoken  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Shemitic  family,  as  the  Abyssi- 
iiians,  who  s|H'aK  the  (Sheez,  the  Amiiara,  and  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch;  and 
tho  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin : — Tho  Egyptian  fomily,  including  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
nnd  the  inodern  Egyptian,  or  Coptic.  The  Nubian  fiimily.  The  Troglodytic  family.  The 
HhihifDankali.  The  (!hilloiik.  The  Dizzela.  The  Tacazze-Slmngolla.  The  Cheret-Agow. 
The  Agow-Diimo.    The  (laliite.    The  Guraguo. 

li.  'Hie  languages  of  the  rcfrion  of  Atlas,  including  the  Amazigh,  Ertana,  Tibbo,  Chellouk, 
uiid  (tunnehe. 

!l.  The  langimges  of  Marilime  Nigritia.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  tho  Inn- 
gimges  siKiken  in  tho  country  called  by  the  French  Sencgambia,  and  in  Guinea.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  in  this  group: — 1.  Tho  Foulah.  2.  Tho  Mandingo  family.  3. 
The  Wolof,  or  lolof,  with  various  others.  4.  The  Ashanteo  family.  5.  The  Dagwumba. 
<l.  The  Ardriih  llimily.     7.  The  Kaylec  family. 

4.  The  jmigunges  of  Noiilh  Afrira,  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  tluit  still  envelope 
them,  muv  Ihi  classed  in  the  following  families:—!.  Tho  Congo  family.  2.  The  Caffrc 
family.  i>.  The  Hottentot  fimiily.  4.  Tho  Monomotapa.  5.  Gallas;  besides  some  inde- 
IHuident  languages,  as  the  Konmii'li,  and  tho  Mohenemougi. 

r».  Tlie  iirincii)Bl  liingimges  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  tho  Tombuctoo,  the 
IIoouNWi,  tlio  Mttiidarn,  the  Darfur,  the  Wassanah,  tlie  Muhce,  and  the  Eycos,  or  Eyo. 
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TiiR  w)iolo  north-cmitorn  port  of  Africa  coiihihI*  of  a  mifrlity  pxpnimn  of  doiort  wind, 
pxti'txlin^  for  unwnrdH  of  a  tlioiiHftiul  niilnH  in  each  direction.  Tho  olmiiiM  of  arid  and  'ix-ky 
mountainit  by  wliich  it  is  travorKL>d  (rivo  only  a  morn  riiff^^ml  and  drenry  i;linracti>r  ti<  tliiit  iin< 
mcnHo  wavtu.  Ono  vutt  ftmtiiro  alimo  brrakti  itti  torriblu  nionntony.  From  tiit;  lii);h  clinina 
nf  AhyiwiniH,  and  tVom  tho  Htill  lolVior  Mountainit  of  tlio  Mtxin  tliat  trnvcrnc  contral  Africa, 
doHcnnd  nuniorouM  and  aniplo  Btruniux,  which,  lonif  boforn  ontorinff  Etfyot,  iinito  in  tiirniinff 
tlio  Nile,  a  river  of  tho  firitt  magnitude.  Although  tho  Nile,  in  it*  wliolo  pro^roHH  through 
this  dcRcrt,  dooa  not  receive  tho  accoHHion  of  a  Hin^rlo  rivulet,  it  brin^H  bo  vnHt  an  original 
Bloro  OH  enabloH  it  to  ronoli  and  pour  a  mighty  Htroani  into  the  Meditcrrnnenn.  For  many 
hundred  milctt  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course,  conflned  between  hit;h  and  riKky  biinkM,  it  in 
merely  bnrdcriMl  by  a  brillinnt  belt  of  fertility,  tho  sandy  waste  stretching;  indctlnitely  un 
both  sides:  this  is  Nubia.  Aller  triiverHinj;  the  harrier  ot  tho  cataractH,  it  pasNOs  through  a 
broader  valley  between  mountains  of  some  hcif(ht,  and  on  ita  banks  at"  mnny  Hhaded  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  prcKlucts  of  considerable  valuo:  this  is  Upp'^'  '}uy|>t.  Kmeririn^ 
tVoni  these  mountains,  tho  Nile  enters  a  flat  and  extensive  plain,  where  it  Heinrat",  and  V  ' 
two  preat  and  divided  streams,  with  various  intersecting  branches,  enters  tl.c  Mediterranean : 
this  is  Ijower  Effypt.  In  this  last  part  of  its  course,  tho  Nile  is  nearly  on  a  leve'  "itii  V  ; 
district  which  it  intersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  tho  autumnal  rams  of  ccnirul  Africa, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  bcprin  to  rise  about  tho  iHth  or  10th  of  .li  no,  attain  <  idr 
fjrreutcst  hoight  in  Scptemb  r,  and  subside  as  prradually  as  tlicy  rise,  and  within  alxxit  an 
C(pial  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covere<l  with  tho  fertilising  alluvial  (lo)xjHit,  collccti^d 
durin!»  so  lengthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most  productive  perhaps  on  tho  fuco  of  the  glolM- ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  extent,  and  tho  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  liiu) 
always  maintained  a  numerous  imputation. 

Thus  Egypt  exists  solely  by  the  Nile,  and  within  tho  sphere  of  its  action.  Tin  encir- 
cling desolation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  Upper  Egypt,  by  one  largo  vallc  ■  callc  ' 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open;  and  by  several  oases,  or  cultivated  spotn,  which 
at  wide  distances  break  tho  Uniterm  waste  uf  sand. 

Sect,  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 
Egypt,  consisting  entirely  of  tho  Nile,  its  bronchos,  and  its  banks,  must  bo  measured  in 
length  by  tho  course  of  that  groat  river.  Tho  coast  which,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  bo  fixed  about  tho  parallel  of  ,'U°  30' :  while 
Syeno,  beyond  whoso  cataracts  Nubia  begins,  is  in  24°  .">'.  This  gives  an  extent  of  . '  C5', 
or  about  520  miles  directly  north  and  south,  and  tho  diHtancc  is  somewhat  augmented  by  tho 
bending  of  tho  river ;  Syene  being  about  two  degreen  east  of  Rosetta,  and  ono  east  of 
Damietta.  The  breadth  is  much  more  vague,  Tho  sea-const  which  forms  tho  Imso  of  the 
Delta  from  Alexandria  to  tho  extremity  of  littko  Menzaleh,  will  measure  upwards  of'l.'iO 
miles;  but  in  ascending  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  tho  sea,  the  cultivated 
tract  tapers  almost  to  a  point ;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  seldom  exceeds  the 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.  Beyond  this  space,  tho  country  passes,  by  insensible  yet  rapid 
gradations,  into  wild  wastes,  tho  domain  of  wandering  Arabs.  Egvnt  hiia  always  claimed 
as  her  own  thoso  rocky  and  sandy  tracts,  about  100  miles  in  breadt.i  .^'  ii  h  stretch  from  the 
Nile  to  tho  Red  Sea.  Although,  however,  she  anciently  fornioi  •■  •  ;ivan  route  across 
them  to  the  great  sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  appear  that  ony  attempt  woa  ever  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  civilized  and  cultivated  form.  On  the  west  the  transition  has  been  still 
more  abrupt,  into  the  pathless  tracts  of  central  AfVica ;  for  oven  the  oases,  strong  in  the 
surrounding  desolation,  have  seldom  owned  any  permanent  snVjoction  to  the  power  which 
ruled  over  Egypt.  The  boundaries,  like  its  dimensions,  arc  ■•  ory  undecided.  The  position 
of  this  country  is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both  ccntrnl  o'  :'.  'neulated.  It  is  placed  amidst 
others  which  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  hi-.tory,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of 
them  by  broad  expanses  of  sea  and  desert.  On  tho  north  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from 
Greece,  allowing  its  vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  of  Italy.  To  the  east  th'?  Red  Sea  separates  it  from  Arabia,  except  at  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  beyond  which  are  Syria  and  Palestine,  tho  countries  with  which 
Egypt  has  always  maintained  the  most  important  political  relations.  To  tho  south  is  Nubia, 
with  all  those  wide  tracts  comprehended  by  tho  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia. 
Notwithstanding  its  proximity  and  close  intercourse,  tho  thinness  of  its  population,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  have  prevented  that  region  from  over  being  fully  conciuered  or  incor- 
porated with  Egypt.  On  the  west,  Egypt  is  separated  from  Barbary  by  immense  wastes  of 
trackless  deserts,  which  prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by 
indefatigable  activity,  have  formed  a  route  across  it ;  but  an  army  has  never  entered  it  with- 
out encountering  tlio  most  overwhelming  disasters. 
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SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 
In  Upper  Efjypt,  three  geological  regions  can  be  distinguished : 

1.  The  most  southern,  the  granite  region ;  which  extends  from  Phile  through  the  cataract 
district  to  Syene.  It  affords,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline  primi- 
tive rocks.  The  finest  granites  and  syenites  are  red  and  highly  crystallised ;  and  remark- 
able for  their  durability  and  the  fine  polish  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Colossal 
statues,  pillars,  obelisks,  and  even  whole  temples,  arc  constructed  of  these  beautiful  rocks. 
It  is  said  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  also  that  of  Mycerinus,  were  originally  cased 
with  slabs  of  granite. 

2.  The  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  some  days'  journey  south  of  Thebes. 
This  limestone  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  building  material.  The  catacombs  of  Thebes 
are  situated  in  this  limestone. 

3.  The  third,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends  from  Syene 
northwards  to  Esne.  This  sandstone  is  by  some  outhors  referred  to  the  gres,  or  sandstone 
of  Fontaincbleau,  the  paving-stone  of  Paris ;  by  others  to  the  molosse  of  Switzerland  :  but 
all  are  agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  comparatively  recent  deposit.  Its  colours  are  white, 
gray,  and  yellow ;  it  is  very  sofl  and  easily  worked,  and  the  buildings  constructed  of  it  would 
probably  not  have  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloured 
varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  are  of  this  sandstone,  but  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  building  private  houses, 

4.  The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  tlie  limestone,  that  is,  tlie  Delta  region,  is  princi- 
pally  composed  of  alluvium  deposited  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary. 

We  shall,  with  Mirbel,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern  Transition 
Zone,  already  spoken  of:  the  Mediterraneon  dividing  it  from  the  Northern  Zone. 

Prom  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  interspersed  with 
oases. 

Many  of  the  springs  afford  only  brackish  water,  and  the  rivers  and  torrents  rarely  reach 
the  sea ;  being  absorbed  by  the  sands  or  dried  up  by  the  heat.  The  Nile  is  the  only  novi- 
gable  river ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which  its  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  the  shores  and 
over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  hills  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  some  provinces 
of  Fezzan,  and  the  western  part  of  Barbary,  which  is  intersected  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fertility  is  truly 
astonishing. 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  falls  as  low  as  -f-  7.5°  Reaum.  at  Alexandria,  Ro- 
Ectta,  and  Damietta ;  but,  in  general,  it  oscillotes  between  +  13  and  18°.  At  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerly  winds  do  sink  the  temperature  for  a  very  short 
period  to  +  6°,  +  5°,  and  even  +  2°,  and  zero,  in  latitudes  adjoining  the  tropics. 

At  Cairo  (lat.  30°  2')    the   mean    annual   temperature  is  +  22.4° ;   that  of  winter. 
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+  14.7°;  in  spring,  +23.1°;  in  summer,  +29.5°;  in  autumn,  +21.9°:  in  the  hottest 
month,  +  29.9° ;  in  the  coldest,  +  13.4°. 

At  Algiers  (lat.  36°48')  the  annuul  mean  is  +21.1°;  in  winter,  +  16.4° ;  in  spring, 
+  18.7° ;  in  summer,  +  26.8° ;  in  autumn,  +  22.5°  :  in  the  hottest  montii,  +  28.2° ;  in  the 
coldest,  +  13.4°. 

Westward  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  Egypt,  a  spacious  valley,  bounded  by  mountnins  and 
deserts.  At  the  period  of  the  greatest  heats,  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  this 
country,  which  is  so  celebrated  tor  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise :  his  disappointed  glances 
only  rest  on  a  vast  plain,  encloseil  by  wiiitisli  and  naked  mountains,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
few  trees  and  withered  herbs.  At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  com- 
mences, and  about  the  autunmal  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  resemble  a  great 
lake,  above  the  waters  of  which  appear,  here  and  there,  Date  trees.  Figs,  Acacias,  \yillows. 
Tamarisks,  &c.  At  the  approach  of  tlie  winter  solstice,  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and 
vegetation  occupies,  in  succession,  the  spots  that  become  dry.  Upon  tliis  damp  and  muddy 
soil,  splendid  harvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing  more  than  casting  the  seed  on  the 
ground.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  heat  destroys 
the  verdure.  By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  trees  are  stripped 
of  their  foliage ;  scarcely  all  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  ones  are  expanded. 
The  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  shore;  while  in 
the  interior,  the  showers  are  few  and  light.  The  clouds  which  are  driven  by  the  north 
wind  towards  the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atmosphere  of 
Upper  Egypt,  pass  away  unperceived :  nothing  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  "  What  will 
you  say,"  so  writes  Hasselquist  to  Linna!us,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  trees  which 
have  existed  here  for  600  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  water  have  ever  fallen."  The 
country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  summer,  if  the  sea-breeze,  accompanied  by  abun- 
dant dews,  did  not  motlerate  tlio  heat  of  tiie  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may  wa  iider  for 
many  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  nortiiern  part  of 
Bornou,  without  finding  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation.  The  soil  is 
sometimes  formed  of  pebbles  and  gravel ;  but  ofi;ener  of  a  calcareous  shilling  sand,  coated 
with  saline  eiHoroscence.  On  its  surface  are  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  petrified  trunks 
of  trees ;  all  attesting  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervals,  ridges  of  calcare- 
ous mountains,  quite  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plains  in  different  directions. 
Some  of  the  districts  which  are  during  winter  bedewed  with  rain,  produce,  at  that  season,  a 
vegetation  which  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  numerous  flocks  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  great 
heats  return,  every  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost.  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  an 
atmosphere,  of  which  the  temperature  sometimes  rises  to  +  .50°  !  The  low  spots,  and  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  where  humidity  "'  :gers  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  under-shrubs, 
as  the  Tamarisks  {Tumarix  gallica,  africuna,  and  oricntalis),  tlie  Caper  plant,  some  Casi- 
eias.  Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c.    The  saline  soils  again  present  the  harder  and  thorny  species, 

Salsolas,  Tragnnum,  Calligonum ;  and  suc- 
culent plants  with  thick  and  fleshy  leaves, 
as  Salicornias,  the  Mesembryanthemum 
copticum,  crystallinum  (fg.  754.),  and 
biflorum;  the  organization  of  tlie  latter 
permitting  them  to  retain  in  their  substance 
an  abundant  portion  of  moisture,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  greatest  drought. 
Those  plants  are  cropped  by  the  camol, 
that  pattern  of  humble  and  patient  cndur- 
rance.  Lastly,  the  oases,  which  are 
moistened  by  springs  of  living  water,  like 
fertile  islands  in  an  ocean  of  sand,  produce 
the  Date,  the  Doum  {Crucifcra  thebaica), 
which  grows  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  tiie  Acacia  vera,  and  otlicr  species 
of  the  same  genus,  also  affording  gum ;  with  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Coniform,  which  many 
travellers  have  taken  for  the  yow,  but  whicii  is  probably  a  species  of  Juniper  or  TImja. 
The  Orange,  Citron,  Banana,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  Peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in  those  spots. 

Egypt  also  proilucos  the  Christ's  Thorn  {Zizyphtis  Spina  C'hristi)  the  Chaste  tree  (Vitex 
Agnux  rnslns).  Salvadora  persica,  the  Oleander  {Nerinm  Oltamlrr),  and  other  woody  As- 
clepiadciB,  the  Sycamore  Fig  (Ficiis  Sycamorus);  Acacia  gummifera,  nilotica,  liirnosiana, 
Lebbeck,  albida,  Sejal,  iietorocarpa,  senegalensis;  Mimosa  Habbas,  or  M.  polyacantha  ;  tiio 
Prickly  Fig  (Curliis  Opwitiii),  &c.  In  some  of  the  gardens  at  Cairo  grow  the  Wefping 
Willow  {Sali.v  Imhylmiicn),  H.  egyptiaca  and  subserrata,  tlie  White  and  Black  I'oplars,  the 
Cypress,  the  Cassia  Fistula,  Anona  squamosa,  the  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  the  European  Elm, 
which  only  nttniris  the  height  of  a  siirub.  Formerly  the  sacred  Boan  of  India  (^Nelnmbium 
speciogtim  Willd.,  Cyaimis  iXclnmbo  Smitii)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  and  splendid  flowers 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Nile:  it  has  now  •  isappcnrcd.  Representations  of  it  still  exist  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.  Can  li.iy  lovely  plant,  wliich  is  indigenous  to  the  East 
Indie.s,  have  been  an  exotic  in  Egypt,  and  only  preserved  there  by  cultivation  !  This  is  very 
probable. 

The  mountains  of  small  elevation  in  Cyrenaica  produce  abundantly  the  Carob  tree,  the 
Olive,  Myrtle,  lientisk,  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree,  and  Jnniporu.s  plicenicea :  their  sum- 
mits are  clothed  with  thick  forests  of  a  Thuja,  which  is  doubtless  Frcsnella  Fontanesii 
(7Viiy'«  arliculata  Desf)  Oaks,  which  arc  so  abundant  upon  Mount  Atlas,  the  Date  and 
Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  here. 

The  Atlas  mountains,  wiiose  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according  to  Mir- 
bel,  11,400  feet  according  to  recent  travellers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains  running  east 
and  west,  between  lat.  28°  and  iY,i°.  They  divide  Barbary  from  tlie  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is  covered 
with  forests.  Tiie  other,  lying  towards  the  desert,  is  dry  and  nearly  barren.  Some  large 
intermediate  valleys,  whicii  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  are  sur- 
])risingly  fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  tlie  southern  districts,  that 
the  iniiabitantsquit  tiieir  dwellinars  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  tlie  Palm  trees. 

Though  the  plains  of  the  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy,  they  display  great  richness 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  luimidity.  Winter  is  to  them  the 
season  of  verdure ;  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  climate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when  the  sun  draws  near  the  tropic,  rain  ceasos,  the  rivers 
dry  up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  tlio  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and 
every  plant  is  burnt  up  imdcr  foot. 

The  forests  of  Barbnry  occupy  the  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas.  They  arc  chiefly 
formed  of  the  Cork  tree  and  Ilex,  Quercus  obtccta,  pscudo-suber,  coccifera,  pseudo-cocci- 
fera,  &c. ;  the  Q.  Ballota,  of  which  the  agreeably  tasted  acorns  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (Pimis  lialcf  asis),  Frcsnella  Fontanesii,  Juniperiis  phoinicea  and  lycia,  and 
the  Cypress.  M.  Dcsfontaincs,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  has  rarely  seen  the  Common  Oak  {Qiiercus 
Robnr),  the  Alder  or  the  Poplar,  and  Asli.  The  valleys  and  low  hills  are  fringed  with 
Wild  Olives,  Pistachio  trees  {Pistachia  Tcrrbintlms,  P.  vrra  and  atlanlica),  with  the  Ar- 
butus, the  Shrubby  .Jasmine,  the  Riy  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  pontnjiliylliim,  Coriaria,  and 
other  species,  witli  Zizyphus  Ijotos,  and  Spina  Christi,  with  the  Chaste  tree,  the  Viburnum 
Tinus,  Osyris  alba,  Celtis  australis,  &c.  The  streams  are  liordercd  with  Tamarisks;  T. 
gallica,  germanica,  and  africana;  Salix  tridentatn,  podicollata,  and  monandra;  with  the 
Oleander,  &c.  The  Palmetto  {Chatnmrops  hnmilis)  abounds  on  all  the  uncultivated  emi- 
nences ;  Pinus  Pinea  and  Pinaster  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  const ;  while  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (P.  halepensis)  skirt  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2201)  species  are  now  known,  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  woody 
plants,  that  is,  about  284  shrubs  and  00  trees,  whicli  Northern  Africa  possesses,  about.  100 
are  peculiar  to  the  country;  10  to  18  arc  part  of  the  equatorial  Flora;  the  others,  that  is, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern  Europe  or  in  the 
Levant,  before  or  aft,er  M.  Desfontaines's  expedition  into  Barbary;  and  among  these  arc 
reckoned  thirty-nine  trees  of  lofly  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  are 
also  common  to  Europe  or  the  Levant.  They  are  t.rtainly  mingled  with  a  groat  many 
African  species;  but  tlio  latter  have  almost  all  their  generic  types  in  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

In  fine,  there  are  no  less  than  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  or  Western  Barbary,  that  also  grow  in  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  belonging 
to  tlie  Transition  Zone. 

ThoConifern;  and  AmentaconB  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  Africa;  the  Legu- 
minosie,  eleven ;  the  Terobintlinceie,  five  or  six ;  the  Rosaceip,  four  or  five,  &c.    The  Rici- 
nus  i^fiff.  75.5.),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appears  a  tall  herb 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  grows  to  a  tree  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  is  about  one  to  six. 

That  of  perennial  to  annual  and  biennial  plants  is  seven  to  nine. 
Hero  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
zone  it  is  decreasing.  This  annmaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  and  would  probably  disappear  if  we  knew  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mount  Atlas;  for  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that,  on  mountains,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  annual  plants. 

The  plants  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oiidney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  are,  witli  tlje 
exception  of  a  few  species,  identical  with  those  of  Barbary. 
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Of  all  the  coast  provincea  of  Africa,  Lower  Egypt  possesses  the  largest  number  of  equa- 
torial plants ;  which  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabia,  but  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Nile,  whose  waters,  descending  from  a  country  very  near  the  equator,  neces- 
sarily waft,  along  witii  the  valuable  mud  that  they  deposit,  a  great  number  of  seeds,  many 
of  which  grow  and  propagate  themselves  under  tiie  burning  sky  of  Egypt. 

Of  Egypt,  Forskiil,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of  that  region,  says,  that  it  has  little 
in  common  with  other  countries.  "All  that  is  seen  in  it  excites  admiration,  whether  the 
works  of  men  or  of  nature.  Lofty  mountains  are  unknown  there,  and  alpine  productions  are 
consequently  banished.  The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast  number  of  flowers ;  nor  do 
those  plants  flourisli  which  properly  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  tlie  northern 
regions  forbids  tiie  growth  of  tender  exotics.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  them  with 
unwonted  heat.  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  favour  native  plants, 
banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  the  vapour 
of  springs,  rivers,  or  mar^  es,  without  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods.  They  are 
not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  refreshment  of  the  nocturnal 
dew.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt,  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perisii;  again, 
plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundation  and  marshy  state  of  other  parts.  The 
plants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a  peculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their  texture  is  loose, 
and,  as  it  were,  plethoric ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended 
veins.  The  widely  opened  mouths  of  the  vessels  receive  the  copious  dews ;  and  the  leaves 
perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  excited ;  and  the 
moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  ond  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drought  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three-months'  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  order  of  things  that 
prevails  here,  covers  the  Egyptian  fields  in  winter  with  verdure  and  blossom,  while  the  plants 
of  Europe  are  undergoing  a  state  of  repose.  Sandy  deserts,  destitute  of  moisture,  insulate 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to  f^urope.  Seeds,  too,  which 
drop  accidentally  on  the  earth,  and  are  subsequently  covered  by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  are 
never  likely  to  be  developed.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  entomology  of  Egypt  is  so 
poor.  The  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  insects  are  smothered  by  the  stagnant  waters ;  some  few 
families  retire  to  the  trees  and  loftier  shrubs ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  sheltering 
spots  to  pro\.ot  them  from  the  scorching  atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  the  birds,  which 
inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty  fields." 

The  northern  plants,  therefore,  most  of  which  belong  to  mountains  or  lakes,  are  entirely 
absent.  A  few  only,  scattered,  and  changed  in  appearance,  show  themselves  as  strangers. 
Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colutea  and  the  Carduus ;  while  Sweden  points  the  leaves  of 
the  Juniper  and  Fir.  The  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  trees ;  the  other  with 
Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds ;  Sweden  maintains  an  endless 
race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  in  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt,  is  remarkable ; 
Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

The  plants  of  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  water. 

The  irriguous  or  cultivated  plants,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  introduction  and 
propagation  to  human  industry.  The  number  of  fruit  trees  by  no  means  answers  to  the 
culture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  most  flourishing  of  these  are,  the  Date  and  Sycamore ; 
which,  perhaps,  have  the  gn.atest  power  of  sending  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  in  quest 
of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen  either  near 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile ;  or  tiicy  occupy  the  edges  of  fields 
and  gardens  wiiich  are  artificially  irrigated. 

Every  region,  almost  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  plants 
spontaneously  thrive,  being  particularly  favoured  by  the  soil.  The  peninsula  Ras-ct-tin  is 
distinguished  from  the  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  fig  plantations,  fosses, 
salines,  and  a  variety  of  shady  open  places.  Thus,  plants  of  very  different  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  a  small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitation.  What  is 
still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his  researches  with  security ;  the  situation 
defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  rob'wrs,.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  joins  it  to 
the  land  is  occupied  by  dvvcllir.gs;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs  are  afraid 
either  to  cross  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

Of  noxious  and  useless  plants,  tiiere  are  either  none,  or  they  are  very  few,  and  occupy 
remote  spots ;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious ;  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  the  more  valu 
able  plants  entirely  excluding  the  wendij.  To  the  conveniently  situated  lands  no  rest  is 
allowed ;  as  crop  after  crop  is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turne<l  up  with  the  plough,  till 
every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  thick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  last  strag- 
gling native  of  the  soil.  Should  any  remain,  in  a  field  not  immediately  sowed,  they  fail  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  heat. 

The  desert  plants,  again,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  class ;  being  distinguished 
by  their  poor  and  parched  growth,  which  almost  seems  to  bespeak  one's  compassion.  Even 
the  dreariest  spots  are  not  wlioUy  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  fifty  species  iiaving  fixed 
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tlicir  abode  there,  and  affording  a  maintenance,  though  of  the  Nli)iii|nr<'Ht  niiil  conrgnNt  kind, 
to  the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouin.?.  Thc»ic  piiuitH  hikmii  In  inirluldi  of  the  nuluro  of  the 
soil  wJiicli  supports  them,  being  arid  and  cruHtacoouH ;  tliuir  ImiIIhw  Iimivi"",  hownvcr,  ollen 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dews  and  winter  cIouiIm,  whi(!h  |Hi|'iiiihriilly  I'lili  them  into 
life.  Tlioy  are  growing  till  the  end  of  March,  and  disHemiiiiilo  thi'ir  hcimIn  during  April  and 
May  ;  but  before  the  summer  solstice  arrives,  they  are  ulnioHt  all  willn'ri'il, 

The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation ;  the  trt'OH  nrii  pliiiili.'ii  nl  iiitrrvals  of 
eighteen  feet,  and  after  six  years  tliey  bear  fruit.  When  tliey  am  yiiiiiig  and  li'iidur,  it  is 
customary  to  cover  them  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  tho  ItiaviiM  Id  lliriii  llii'mHclvi's  into  a 
trunk ;  every  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  tho  troo,  m  that  Ihoir  ugu  is  easily 
computed. 

But  of  the  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  which  that  coimtry  it)  rnndiTcd  rciiiarkiilile,  must 
be  here  noticed;  and  among  them  none  is  moro  worthy  than  the  I'upyruM  {Jiff,  tW.),  coui- 
monly  called  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt;  bocaiiwi-,  tlidiigli  aiiparciilly  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  tliord  llrnt  iinpliiyiid  in  making 
piipcr.  It  is  the  rtaniyoj  of  TiioopliraHliiH  iinil  of  iJiiwiMiridi'H;  I'apy- 
rus  of  Pliny,  and  Bera  of  tiie  Egyptians;  iu  Syria,  llabicr  (wliunco 
come  the  words  Papyrus  and  PajMir);  ('ypi'fui*  l';ipyruH  of  J,in- 
na;us,  and  P.  antiquorum  of  Link.  It  Ih  not  uii  iinli'iM|U('nt  inmate 
of  the  stoves  of  our  country;  whoro,  if  tho  rooln  he  licptcouBtantly 
moist,  it  flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornaniontui,  'I'liii  main  xtuui,  Hur- 
rounded  at  the  base  by  a  few  short  I'aviiH,  Ih  liliiiitly  triangular, 
and  attains  a  height  often  or  twelve  fui  .  Iinurhig  u  large  cuni|Kiund 
umbel  of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  ro  ,.rvi'i|,  and  very  nuumrous 
flower-stalks,  with  inconspicuous  blosNointi,  It  in  IVotii  flin  delicate 
and  white  pith  which  fills  the  interior  of  llin  hIimun  of  this  tine 
plant,  that  the  ancients  prepared  thoir  papur.  'I'o  accnuipliHh  this, 
after  having  removed  tlie  epidermis,  they  cut  tho  nponsfy  part  into 
thin  slices,  which  they  steeped  in  tho  water  of  tho  Nile,  or  into 
water  sliglitly  imbued  with  gum;  atlor  which,  two  layers  were 
placed  one  above  another,  taking  care  to  iirriitign  thorn  in  contrary 
directions,  that  is,  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  laycrn  liciiig  olti'U  requirc'd 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Then  the  article  was  dried,  anil  sultjoctcd  li»  ii  Mtrong  priwHure, 
and  finally  smoothed  with  a  tooth,  or  a  piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  iIijh  kind  of  pajior,  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed;  especially  thoHO  which  Imvo  boon  brought  to 
light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  papor  tVoin  tho  Pajiyrus  are 
a  good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  what  wo  know  of  tlio  Btrucluro 
of  the  plant  in  question;  which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layorM,  hut  in  iin  uniform  mass 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis.  Thus,  according  to  Thoophraslus,  "  For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected ;  tho  thin  layurw  wore  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  esteomnd.  After  tlicHU  wore  spread  9ut, 
and  the  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  water  of  tho  Nile,  which  Momowhiit  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them;  many  loaves  boing  riJi|uiHi(ti  to  form  ono  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  them,  to  beat  them  witit  u  iniillnl,  to  dry  and  polish 
them;  all  these  preparations  being  essential,  before  the  paper  would  Imar  writing;  ond  for 
such  as  was  destined  to  keep  a  long  time,  the  precaution  of  ruliliiiig  it  with  outlar  oil,  whioli 
imparted  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  adoptod,"  'J'Iuh  accoimt  is,  in 
all  probability,  applicable  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  fVuui  truoH  inhabiting  marshy 
situations,  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c. 

Tho  sacred  Lotus  of  Egypt  is  a  plant  that  has  elicited  much  conlrovcrsy,  and  it  does 
appear  that,  in  different  and  even  the  same  countries,  tho  inluihitantH  enlliid  very  dissimilar 
plants  by  the  name  of  Lotus.    According  to  Shaw,  in  the  pliito  that  ropruHciits  tho  mosaic 

pavement  at  Pni'ucHte,  ri'lating  to  Honm  of  tho 
animals  and  plants  of  Egypt  iinil  Ethiopia  (and 
of  which  a  full  history  in  givcu  in  Moutliuicon's 
Antiquities,  v.  14.),  tlio  I.oIuh  iif  tlioHi)  counlrifw  is 
unquestionably  a  Watfir  Lily,  of  which  three  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  M,  DiiMllinliiini'H,  luiii  rcprcsontod 
on  many  lOgyptiun  monumi'iitM,  "Two  of  them," 
he  says,  "  liavo  hocu  well  dcwrihi'd  in  the  works  ot 
Herodotus  and  Tliciiphrahlimi  one  Iiiih  while  tlowers 
and  fruit  like  that  of  a  poppy,  full  of  a  great  number 
of  seeds:  this  is  the  NympliriMt  Ixitus  (.//if.  767.) 
of  Linnaeus.  Tho  other,  culled  by  llorixlotus  the 
Lily  Rose  of  tho  Nile,  and  by  'I  hoophragtus  tho 
Egyptian  Bean,  or  Lotus  of  AnlinolW,  iius  a  flower 
•16 
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of  a  lovely  red,  and  a  fruit  shaped  like  tlie  rose  of  a  watering-pot,  pitted  witli  deep  hollows, 
each  containing  an  oblong  seed,  as  large  as  a  small  tlli)ert:  this  is  the  Nyniphwa  Nclumbo 
of  Linna-UH,  tiio  Cyunius  NelnmlK)  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and,  according  to  hiui,  the  xi«f<o{ 
of  the  ancients,  wiiicli  has  been  confounded  by  other  able  writers  witli  the  true  I»tn8  of 
Ejiypt,  Nymphiea  Ijotiis,  and  has  prolmbly  become  important  in  the  Egyptian  Mytiiology  only 
as  a  substitute  tor  the  tbriner  (the  real  "  Lotus  of  India")-  I'his  fruit,  compared  by  Tiieophras- 
tus  to  a  wasp's  nest,  is  represented  on  various  Egyptian  monuments." 
Tlie  red-flowered  Lotus  is  common  in  India,  but  has  disappeared  in  Egypt;  its  former 
existence  there  being  incontcstably  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Theoidirastus. 

Lastly,  the  third  species  has  blue  flowers,  and  a  fruit  like  tho 
first :  it  is  likewise  delineated  on  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
has  been  noticed  by  Athenoius.  This  author  says  that  at  Alexan- 
dria the  crowns  worn  at  tiic  festivals  of  Antinoiis  were  composed 
of  the  red  or  tho  blue  Lotus.  MM.  Delille  and  Savigny  observed 
the  blue  Water-lily  Ixitus,  in  Egypt,  and  have  described  it  under 
the  name  of  Nymphwa  ca;rulca. 

The  Egyptian  Arum  (/t.  Colocasia  Linn.)  (Jig.  758.)  abounds 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots,  which  arc  no  less 
esteemed  than  those  of  the  allied  Arum  esculentum  Liiin.  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  gourd  and  cucumber  tribe  are  everywhere 
planted ;  no  kind,  however,  being  held  in  such  liivour  as  the  Cucu- 
mis  Ciiata,  which,  says  Ilassehiuist,  grows  about  Grand  Cairo,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  which  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in  the  capital 
eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  that  from  which 
their  health  is  least  liable  to  suffer. 
Tho  Cartlmmus  tinctorius  (Jiff.  7.">9.),  or  Safllower,  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  natives.  Be- 
sides its  valuable  properties  as  a  dye,  at  Cairo  tho  young  leaves  are  considered  an  excellent 
salad. 
The  Onion  (Allium  Crpa)  is  a  plant,  the  use  of  which  may  be  traced,  in  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially in  Egypt,  to  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity,  so  far  back  as 
20(X)  years  before  Christ.  It  still  forms  a  favourite  addition  to  the 
fixxl  of  the  Egyptians.  Ilasselquist,  in  a  ))ancgyric  on  the  exquisite 
flavour  of  the  Egyptian  onion,  remarkf,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Israelites,  aller  (putting  the  land  of  bondage,  should  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  delicacy  as  they  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclama- 
tion, "  we  remember  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic." 
These  roots  are  mild  and  pleasant  in  Egypt,  though  strong  and  nau- 
seous in  other  countries.  There  they  are  sofl  and  yielding ;  hut  in 
more  northern  regions  they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  so  compact,  as 
to  render  them  difficult  of  digestion.  The  Egyptians  and  Turks  eat 
them  roasted  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits  of  cooked 
meat:  a  preparation  which  they  call  kebab,  and  consider  so  delici- 
ous, that  they  devoutly  wish  it  may  form  one  of  the  viands  of  Para- 
dise. A  sou|)  made  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pronounced  by  the  learn- 
ed traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  the  best  dishes  of  which  he  ever 
partook.  Tho  predilection  for  tliis  savoury  bulb  extends  in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of  tho 
Nile.  Major  Denham,  in  his  route  south  from  Dornou,  observed  numerous  gardens,  in  which 
the  only  vegpt;ible  cultivated  was  the  onion.  The  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion, 
and  "  shod  tears  at  the  scent  of  a  deified  leek."  By  the  Greeks,  again,  this  root  was  held  in 
abhorrence;  while  the  Roman  soldiery  and  labourers  almost  lived  upon  it.  In  tho  south  of 
Europe,  the  love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but  extended  even 
to  tlie  court;  and  it  is  related  of  Alfonso,  king  of  (yustilf,  who  had  tho  greatest  oversion  to 
that  savoury  vegetable,  tliot,  in  the  year  1308,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  by  tho 
laws  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  those  knights  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onion  should  not 
appear  at  court,  nor  have  any  conmiunication  with  their  brethren,  for  the  space  of  one  month. 
So  great  a  quantity  of  onions  was  cultivated  at  Albi,  in  France,  that  the  tithe  of  them  pro- 
duced to  tho  archbishop  an  annual  revenue  of  KMK)  crowns. 

The  Acacia  of  the  Nile  (A.  nilotieri)  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  that  yields  gum-orabic. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Cerealia  have  abounded  in  Egypt;  ond  in  the  tombs  of  the 

Egyptian  kings,  which  were  observed  by  the  naturalists  of  the  famous  PVench  expedition, 

vessels  were  foimd,  filled  with  wheat,  perfect  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  for  many 

thousand  years ;  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Egypt  may  have  been  the  native  country  of 
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tliLs  griiin ;  and  for  many  years  so  great  was  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  styled  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  we  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for  the  Bean  (Fjcia  Faba);  certain  it 
is  that  the  (JrenkH  received  it  from  that  country. 

The  coaHt  of  Uarbary  is  described  by  Desfontaincs,  in  his  Flora  Atlantica,  as  a  warm  but 
wilubriouHand  ngrecuble  region.  Its  mild  winters  resemble  an  early  spring,  when  the  Poaches, 
I'luiiis,  Ni'etJiriiies,  and  Almonds  are  in  blossom,  the  herbage  is  green,  and  tlie  fields  are 
adorned  with  innumerable  dowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distinguished  by  its  horny, 
scarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm;  Barley,  used  only  as  fbo<l  tiir 
horses;  Indian  ('orn,  .Sorghum,  llolcus  saccharatus,  Rico  in  the  inundated  grounds;  Tobacco 
{Micotiaiitt  ritnlirn  and  Tahucum),  a  great  variety  of  Olives,  beautiful  Oranges,  Figs,  Pome- 
granates, Almonds,  Giapus,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pistachio  nuts,  Zizyphus  I^tus,  delicious  Melons 
and  Uourds,  Crocus  verims,  the  White  Mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane 
(in  gardens;.  Hibiscus  esculentus,  and  many  European  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to 
Tri|ioli,  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  an  island,  now  called  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  once  inhabited  by  the 
liOlophagi,  a  people  so  termed  because  their  chief  food  was  a  fruit  called  Lotos.  "  Atlcr  the 
Palm,"  says  the  learned  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  "  we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus,  whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history  ;  tiie 
Iiotophagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  these  and  the  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name 
from  the  eating  of  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  fruit  wa?  sweet  like  a  date ;  Pliny,  that 
it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  of  a  saffron  colour ;  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  grew 
thick,  like  the  fruit  of  the  myrtle  tree.  Tliis  shrub,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  Zizyphus.  or  Jujeb;  only  with  this 
difference,  that  the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious;  at  tlie  same  tune,  the 
branches,  like  those  of  the  Paliurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is 
still  in  great  repute,  tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over 

the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms."  It  appears  very 
certain,  according  to  M.  Desfontaincs,  that  this  shrub  is  the  true 
Lotos,  whence  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  and  this  is 
rendered  more  evident  by  a  passage  from  Polybiu.-",  who  aflirms 
that  he  saw  the  Lotos  himself.  The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi, 
says  the  historian,  "  is  a  stiff  and  thorny  shrub ;  its  leaves  are 
small,  green,  and  like  those  of  aRliamnus.  The  immature  fruits 
resemble  myrtleberries ;  wlien  ripe,  they  are  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  equal  to  rouncl  olives  in  size,  containing  a  stony  nut." 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Zizyphus  Lotos 
(.Jiff.  760.),  and  cannot  bo  applied  to  any  other  tree  of  the 
country.  Polybius  has  further  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Lotos.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed, 
and  kept  in  close  vessels ;  the  common  sort  being  destined  for 
the  slaves,  and  the  best  quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state 
the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is  prepared  from  them 
by  adding  water,  which  is  very  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

Theoi)hrastus  relates  tha»  the  Lotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now  called 
Zerbi,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  that  the  army  of  Orphellus,  when  their  provisions  failed, 
on  the  way  to  Carthage,  lived  for  several  days  upon  it.  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Syrtis,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fruit  of  this  shrub ;  they  sell  it  in  the  market  for 
the  food  ot  man  and  beast,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  rnon  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that  the  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a 
flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their  own  country.  Thus  were 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  obliged  to  be  removed  by  force  from  the  place  where  i';  grow. 
Doubtless  the  lotos  tVuit  was  a  convenient  resource  for  people  who  dwelt  among  uncultivated 
lands;  but  nothing  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet  could  have  conferred  such  exqui- 
site fllivour  on  a  fruit  whicli  is  liir  inferior  to  the  dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to 
av('r  that  those  who  had  cmce  tasted  it,  were  unwilling  over  to  leave  the  favoured  land  that 
produced  it.  Some  liuve  considered  this  Lotos  to  be  the  Diospyros  Lotos;  but  without  suffi- 
cient reison. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Atlas  mountains  have  not  been  explored ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  the  geographical  notice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  by  Lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N. 
vol,  i,  p.  12!),,  that  so  desirable  an  object  would  not  be  of  difficult  accomplishment.  This 
gentleman  accompanied  a  mission  that  was  sent  by  the  British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to 
Morocco,  wliich  is  situated  in  a  plain  that  extends  east  and  west,  between  a  low  range  of 
schistose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofly  Atlas  to  the  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
and  apparently  a  dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
11,000  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plaui,  which  has  no  limit  as  far  as  the 
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eye  can  reach  cast  ami  west,  lying  about  15()0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Uio  soil  a 
light  sandy  luiiin,  with  numerous  rolled  stones  of  crystallised  quartz,  agates,  flints,  por- 
pliyry,  u  green  stone,  carnclians,  &.c.  &c.,  is,  generally  s|)eaking,  covered  witli  low 
brushwood  of  tlio  tliorny  plant  called  t^idra  ncbach,  or  Buckthorn ;  the  bank  of  the  streams 
fringed  with  Oleanders  (Jig.  761.)  in  great  beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  forest 
of  Palms  and  Olives,  The  river  Tensift,  springing  at  about 
forty  miles  cast  of  the  city,  flows  at  about  four  miles  north  of 
Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from  Atlas,  reaches  the 
Atlantic  near  Safl'y,  about  IIH)  miles  distant;  the  river  is 
shallow,  but  rapid ;  tiie  channel  about  300  yards  wide,  but 
fordable  almost  everywhere.  "  The  quarter  ot  the  city  allotted 
to  the  British  mission  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  gardens,  called 
Sebt  el  Mahmunia,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted 
in  the  wilderness  style,  with  every  variety  of  fniit  tree,  Olive, 
Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  Vine,  &c. ;  with  Cedar,  Poplar,  Acacia,  Rose,  Myrtle, 
and  Jasmine,  forming  a  dense  and  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage, 
only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and  more  stately  Palm; 
and  through  which  nothing  was  to  bo  seen  but  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Nought  but  the 
playfulness  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant  trickling  of  water  in  every  direction  to  break  tlie 
stillness  of  this  delightful  spot,  combining  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  burning  clime, — 
silence,  shade,  verdure,  and  fragrance.  But,  as  a  contrast  to  the  limited  view  of  our  garden, 
the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded  a  prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain, 
boundless  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  whole  dahir  or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girding,  as  it  were, 
the  country  froni  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  with  a  band  of  snow ;  and  few  days  passed, 
during  our  stny  at  Morocco,  tliat  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  gazing 
on  this  beautiful  and  striking  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  deploring  that 
this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day's  journey,  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  oflbring  such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
botanist,  should  still  remain  unexplored,  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  civilisation. 
Viewed  from  Morocco,  the  frozen  chain  of  Atlas  bounds  the  horizon  from  east  to  south-west. 
In  January,  the  transition  from  the  wooded  to  the  snowy  zone  is  immediate ;  the  formation 
inclines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  than  to  alpine  peaks.  The  highest  of  these 
points  visible  from  the  city  bears  S.S.E.,  distant  twenty-seven  miles;  two  other  remarkable 
mosses,  forming  sugar-loaves,  S.E.  by  E.  and  S,E.,  called  by  the  Moors  Glaoni.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishing  name  for  the  Atlas.  It  is 
usually  called  Djibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy  Mountains ;  but  the  word  Atlas  is  unknown :  whence 
is  it  derived  1  May  it  not  bo  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  Libyan  Adraer,  or  Athraer,  signifying 
mountain  7  Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonometrically,  and  the  highest, 
named  by  the  Moors  Mittsin,  lat.  31°  12'  N.,  twenty-seven  miles  S.,  twenty  miles  E.  of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  be  11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  the  limit 
assigned  to  [jcrpetual  snow  by  Humboldt ;  yet  but  once  in  twenty  years  had  these  summits 
been  seen  free  from  snow."  From  the  enchanting  Jebl  el  Mahmonia,  the  travellers  visited 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  days  among  them.  At  daylight  of  the  8th  of  January, 
(a  season  of  the  year  when  the  mountains  of  more  northern  latitudes  are  \mapproauhable) 
they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  paradise,  the  garden  of  El  Mahmonia,  and  journeyed  S.E. 
towards  Atlas.  Tlic  soil  of  the  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  covered 
witli  rolled  stones  and  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fringed  with  Oleanders, 
and  large  Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts;  at  si,\teen  miles  they  entered  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and,  winding  up  a  mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  night  at  alwut 
2400  feet  alKivc  the  plain,  conunanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  pliiiii  of  Morocco, 
with  tiio  winding  livcr,  losing  itself  in  the  western  horizon.  Next  morning,  they  struck 
their  tcnt.s,  and  sot  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent ;  a  brawling  torrent  was  in  the  valley 
beneath  them,  its  banks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Caroobu,  or  Al  Kharob  {Ceraloniit 
Sili<iita),  Walnut,  Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timber  that  the  country  affords,  though  not  very 
large),  and  o  profusion  of  Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Rose  Trees :  they  were  also 
cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the  shouts  of  the  Shelluh  huntsmen,  who,  at  every 
angle  of  the  rosid,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn  of  the  road  disclosing  fresh  beau- 
ties in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Morocco,  its  various 
mos<incs  glittering  in  the  morning  sun;  the  basis  of  the  road  limestone;  the  soil  a  still' clay 
and  stony,  with  Iwulders  of  limestone,  sandstone,  ogatc,  flint,  porphyry,  gneis.i,  greenstone, 
and  carnclian ;  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  range  of  limestone,  full  of  vertical  (issuros,  resem- 
bling a  pile  of  iirtiticially  placed  and  gigantic  tombstones;  and  several  villages  near  the 
roa(l,  perclie<l  in  the  most  roiiaiiiic  situation.«,  and  inhabited  by  the  free  ShcUuhs,  the 
aborigines  of  these  mountains.  Till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  continued  ascending, 
the  licrbagc  becoming  more  scanty    and  the  cedars  more  stunted,  till  Uiey  reached  the 
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limit  of  snow,  ami  prtKioeded  aomo  way  above  it;  when  llioir  jfuidos  declnrinif  thoy  wmild 
proceed  no  farther,  und  the  tliawinjr  snow  giving  way  under  their  feet,  our  trttvellor* 
reluctantly  halted,  gazing  on  the  highest  peaks  far  beyond  their  reacii,  and  the  iiiteriUH. 
diate  interval  presenting  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.  The  barometer  indicated  an  olovatiiin 
of  04(K)  feet.  Such  a  country  as  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  afford  a  glorious  Imrvont 
to  the  botanist. 

SuBBKCT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Egypt  presents  that  scantiness  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  ubJtiiitM 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  nakedness  cf  the  country.  The  French  government, 
always  more  attentive  than  others  to  scientific  research,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  com- 
missioned some  of  the  most  able  zoologists  to  accompany  their  army  into  Egypt;  but  llio 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from  being  so  important  as  had  been 
expected.  The  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Riippell  have  made  us  acquainted  with  nutiiy 
new  animals. 

The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  the  most  peculiar : 


Ronnl[ihllitrl<lefM.    Tridr-nt  Bat, 
Nyc^eri*  (imiffmyii.    GeolTrty',  BAt 
NyctlniiniUk  e^ptiacu*.    £n-||th»  (lit. 
ltert)|Hi!i  rKyiiliacui.    Effyptun  Viinpiiu. 
Taphnzotii  iwrforatiM,    t'etktnlei  Bat. 


rtiiii  nilntinin.    Ffyptlan  Tttx. 

Min<u^tn  Icliiii'iinon,    Irliiieiimon. 
I   Anrtc  <I.1  itiloljniii.    Efyplun  An-icnia. 
I  Fmiiiiioiiiyi  tAmxn  Hff.   Alfiuklri  m  Stml  Rat 
I  ruiiimoniyi  citiirlDua.    Eiryptiau  Rat. 


Gerbilliit  te^yptiacoh    tgntitm  Oerbet, 
l.ij<iiiairy|)ti3cua.    EimitUD  Han 
Ftlif  iii;iiiiculat.i  Rup.    The  True  CM. 
IVIiii  (.haul  Uulit,    Tht  B'Mitod  l.yiilt. 
Caoi,  uiilotjcui  Jtup.    Nilotic  fua. 


Of  these  animals;  the  three  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  M.  Riippell,  Tliiw 
naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  tiie  Felis  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  from  which  tho 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung ;  the  intermediote  gradation 
being  marked  by  the  tame  cats  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  The  wild  breed  is  BtiJI  to  bu 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  J'ulifj 
Chaus  somewhat  resembles  the  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia;  but  is  distinct.  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  much  resembles  the  European  Fox;  bill 
has  a  much  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs :  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  gray. 
The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Jig.  762,),  as  celebrated  and  even  deified  by  remote  antiquity, 

deserves   a   more  detailed  notice.    The  importont 
762  services  which  this  animal  renders  to  mankind  onr> 

tainly  gave  it  higher  claims  than  any  other  to  tlm 
homage  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It  prosontd  a 
lively  image  of  a  benevolent  power  perpetually  on- 
gaged  in  the  service  of  man,  by  destroying  tlMwo 
_     ..    , ,  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which  are  the  poi^tii 

E„pt.»n  Ichneumon.  ^f  ^„j  ^^^  ^^^jj  climates.    Of  a  small  size,' ami 

without  any  great  physical  strength,  the  Ichneumon  carries  on  a  secret  and  deHtructiva 
warfare  against  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  every  description,  not,  indeed,  by  attack* 
ing  these  reptiles,  frequently  so  much  larger  than  itself,  but  by  seeking  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  cunning  after  their  eggs.  Urged  by  tliis  in^tmct  of  destruction,  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the  soil,  fixing  its 
attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  discuyof' 
ing  prey ;  its  thirst  for  destruction,  in  fact,  is  so  great,  tiiat  even  after  its  appetite  has  been 
satisfied,  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within  its  reach  too  teeble  to  make  resistance,  It 
particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  it  thus  proves  so  destructive 
to  the  race  of  crocodiles.  It  is  easy  of  domestication,  and  in  this  state  evinces  great  attaclh 
ment  both  to  the  house  and  the  person  of  its  master.  It  never  wanders  iVom  the  first,  and 
knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  his  voice,  ond  is  pleased  by  his  caresses.  Ittj 
sense  of  smell,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  particularly  acute ;  and  the  ears  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  and  the  extension  of  the  orifice. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  those  distributed  in  tho  Ikrlmry 
States.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  the  Egyptians  with  the  fleetest  and  most  beautillil 
horses ;  while  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  European :  this  brood 
attains  to  the  size  of  ponies,  and  has  long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  command 
a  price  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  race,  sproadingi 
with  various  modifications,  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  has  passed  into 

India,  China,  and  Southern  Russia.  The  Goats  (Jig.  70!!,) 
are  particularly  elegant:  the  hair  is  sleek,  tho  forolioud 
arched,  and  the  ears  very  long  and  pendulous:  this  brood 
was  introduced  into  Malta  and  Sicily  by  the  British  army,  on 
its  return  from  Egypt;  and,  from  personal  observation,  we 
think  those  countries  well  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

The  Birds  do  not  materially  differ  fi-om  those  of  Europe, 

Vultures  and  storks  are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  llrom  tlieif 

usefulness  in  devouring  offal  and  all  dead  animals :   honcn 

they  may  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  building  and 

EifypUiin  Goal.  living  in  perfect  tecurity  even  in  the  midBt  of  noisy  and  pi.- 
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pulous  cities.    The  Vulture  pcrcnoptcrun,  or  ulemlor-billcd  Vulture,  rare  in  Europe,  i«  here 

one  ui'  the  inoMt  cuiiiiiiuit  birdit:  it  ulmi  tVcqucnts  the  de- 
gertu,  Hiid  prcyM  iipoti  tlioHO  men  and  animals  who  have 
unfortunati'ly  pcritthcd  in  tlioHe  immense  wastes.  Several 
DudtanlH,  toirether  with  Partridges  and  Quails,  inhabit  all 
tlio  Maiidy  tructH. 

The  sacred  ibis  of  the  ancient  Ejjyptiuns  {fig.  764.) 
was  Ions'  contiuuided  by  naturalists  with  other  birds  not 
even  natives  of  the  country.  M.  Cuvier,  however,  has 
now  clearly  ascertained  the  species  which  e.\i-ited  so 
niiicli  veneration  from  anti(|uity.  Its  colour  is  white,  with 
lonff  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wings,  of  a  glossy  black- 
ness. 

The  ScarabKus  saccr,  or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, so  oflon  seen  represented  on  their  sculptured  mo- 
numents, is  rather  larger  than  our  common  dung  beetle, 
and  is  entirely  black.  Of  the  finh  and  other  inferior  ani- 
Bttcrcd  ibii.  mals,  WO  have  notiiing  of  mucli  interest  to  communicate. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

There  is  no  kingdom  more  distinguished  in  history  than  Egypt,  or  the  name  of  which 
excites  more  awful  and  solemn  ideas.  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  are  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  scxiial  union,  and  of  all  the  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human  lift!.  Yet 
her  early  dynasties  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  pomp  and 
grandeur  might  even  have  teen  treated  by  modern  scepticism  as  fabulous,  had  not  such 
ostoriishing  monuments  remniiu'il  almost  entire  to  attest  their  truth.  The  reign  most  cele- 
brated by  tradition  is  timt  of  Si.'soslris,  who  is  represented  as  liaving  subjugated  Asia,  even 
to  its  central  regions;  and  in  fact  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  representative 
of  triumphs,  not  only  over  the  Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  of  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  even  of  Buctriana.  Greece  has  always  owned  herself  indebted  to  Egypt  for  her 
civilisation,  which  began  umcii  later,  though  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid  steps,  and  rose  to 
a  much  loftier  heiglit.  At  lengtii,  in  .523  a.  c,,  Psammenitus,  the  last  native  king,  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Cambysos,  who  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success,  to  push  his  own  con- 
quests into  Ethiopia  and  tiie  Oases.  Egypt,  however,  proved  a  turbulent  member  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  autliority  of  which  was  disputed  by  Neclanebis  and  other  usurpers. 
This  antipathy  to  the  Persian  yoke  ciiused  Ale.xander  to  bo  welcomed  as  a  deliverer.  That 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estimated  the  im|)ortance  of  Egypt,  especially  in  a 
commercial  view,  which  his  comprehensive  mind  could  fully  appreciate.  Alexandria,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities  founded  by  him,  proved  by  its  subsequent  greatness  the 
judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  chosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  that  conqueror 
were,  even  after  the  partition  of  his  einpire,  in  u  great  measure  secured  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Ptolemies,  which  was  established  in  430  a.  c.  Its  intelligent  princes  rendered  Egypt 
the  main  seat  of  Grecian  learning;  and,  by  promoting  every  species  of  public  improvement, 
made  her  probably  more  flourisiiing  and  enlightened  than  she  had  been  amid  the  tyrannic 
pomp  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  subjection  to  Rome,  therefore,  which  wus  completed  ui  29  a.  c, 
was  a  misfortune  to  Egypt;  though  industry  and  civilisation  were  still  protected,  and  Alex- 
andria continued  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A  harder  fate 
awaited  her  in  the  seventii  century,  wiien  she  was  over-run  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  The 
ferocious  bigotry  of  Omar  impelled  him  to  exult  in  the  destruction  of  that  library  which  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unrivalled  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  it  led  him  to 
inflict  upon  Egypt  evils  still  more  deeply  felt  By  degrees,  however,  the  conquerors  im- 
bibed the  arts  and  humanity  of  their  new  subjects;  the  Saracens  became  a  polished  people; 
and,  under  Saladin,  the  soldans  of  Egypt  held  the  lirst  place,  as  to  power  and  splendour, 
among  Mahometan  princes.  An  unlbrtunate  reverse,  however,  awaited  this  dynasty.  The 
Mamelukes,  a  race  of  slaves  whom  they  had  imported  from  Georgia  and  Circassiii,  revolted 
against  their  masters,  and  set  up  a  lawless  and  turbulent  sway,  which  long  crushed  in  Egypt 
all  the  seeds  of  order  and  improvement.  They  were  destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  had  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  In  1510,  Selim  subdued  and  put  to  death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  and 
appointed  a  paclta  in  his  room.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  retained  many  privileges,  par- 
ticularly that  of  bearing  arms ;  and,  as  they  formed  tlie  bravest  cavalry  in  tlie  empire,  they 
were  always  the  rivals  of  the  Turks,  and  often  their  masters.  From  that  time  Egypt 
continued  to  vacillate  between  this  tunudtuary  aristocracy  and  the  gloomy  despotism  of  the 
Porte.  The  extraordinary  and  unjustifiable  invasion  of  the  French  in  179S,  had  no  per- 
manent eflects;  and  gave  only  an  o|)portunity  for  British  valour  to  display  itself  in  their 
expulsion.  The  new  order  of  things,  however,  afibrded  to  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of 
establishing  their  power  more  firmly  than  before.    The  Pacha,  Mohammed  Ali,  succeeded, 
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certainly  t)y  very  violent  inonnH,  m  culliiiir  nil"  the  priiicipnl  li-nder"  of  tho  Miiniphikps  awj 
expelling  tho  rest  tVnni  Egypt.  Timl  elni'f  Iiiih  Hiuci'  rfMuleri'd  liinmelf  indcpeiident  of 
the  I'orte,  and  has  gDvoriied  tho  country  with  such  vigour,  and  in  such  a  Hpirit  of  im- 
provement, as  prornisu  in  sonio  degren  to  roHtore  to  Egypt  the  proKperity  of  her  iM-st  dny«. 
He  has  even  nought  to  extend  his  doniiiuun  over  n'lu-r  parts  of  the  Turkish  enq)ire, 
and  is  at  present  miiNter  of  Candia,  and  Syria  ;  which  the  I'orte  by  a  recent  treaty  lias  been 
obliged  to  cede  tu  him. 

Skot.  IV. — Polilical  UvngrapUy. 
Egypt,  since  tho  earliest  ages,  has  been  govenicd  (les|M)tirally.  As  soon  as  the  Turks 
obtained  possession  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a  pacha,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Hullan,  ami  reiiponsiblo  to  him.  It  has,  Imwevor,  as  wo  have  already 
observed,  been  always  a  loose  and  turbulent  ap|)endage  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  insecu- 
rity was  occasioned,  not  only  by  its  distance,  and  tiie  dilllciilty  of  coinnnmication,  but  by  the 
■hare  in  the  administration  still  lefl  to  its  tbrmer  ruli.Ts,  tho  Mamelukes,  This  share  was, 
in  theory,  vague  and  slight,  but  in  practice  extensive;  since  tlii>y  com|X)He(l  the  best  cavalry 
in  tho  empire,  and  were  ever  ready  to  enllirco  with  the  sabro  their  own  claims,  just  or 
unjust.  The  undefined  limits  belweon  tlieir  power  and  tliiit  of  the  I'arlia  necessarily  caused 
a  constant  collision.  Sometimes  the  I'lielia  was  expelled  by  the  Mamelukes;  and  the 
Porto,  when  nrosscd  by  other  concerns,  was  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt.  If  the  people 
were  ever  able  to  mingle  in  these  contests,  it  was  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  produced 
no  benefit  to  themselves,  and  only  augmented  that  reign  of  disorder,  which  was  so  fatal  to 
all  improvement  and  reguliir  industry. 

The  Mamelukes  now  bclung  to  history.  They  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  from 
the  political  scene;  and,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  nimlities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fate  can  bo  no  object  of  regret.  Their  expulsion  loll  Egypt  almost  wholly  subject  to 
the  sway  of  Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  received  from  tho  I'orlo  tho  ap|)ointment  of  pacha, 
but  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  established  a  power  wholly 
independent.  His  administration  has  hitherto  been  a  blessing  to  Egypt.  He  has  established 
a  better  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfortunate  country  hud  for  ages  exiwrienced , 
he  encourages  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  tho  arts  and  imjirove- 
ments  of  Europe.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarclis,  he  has  attempted  conquest, 
and  extetided  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sonnaar,  and  even  to  I)ar- 
four;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  difficult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difiiculty,  and 
are  said  to  liave  already  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  ho  has  comnletely  crushed  tho  power 
of  the  Wahabees,  and  added  to  his  domain  tho  sucre<l  territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
some  time  Mohammed  Ali  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremiiry  of  tho  I'orte,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  howev(^r,  he  has  established  his  complete 
independence,  and  has  even  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottumun  power,  which  was 
onW  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

Besides  these  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a  sort  of  interior  political  system,  existing 
particularly  among  the  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  jiopulation  of  the  villages,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt.  These,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  by  its  sheik,  wlwse 
office  is  hereditary.  The  accession  of  a  new  sheik,  indeed,  must  bo  confirmed  by  the  Pacha, 
who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  be  propitiated  liy  a  largo  sum  of  money.  When,  however, 
these  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  tho  military  services  ileiiuindcd,  they  are  little 
molested  in  their  internal  administration.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arabs,  they  arc  divided  among 
each  other  by  deadly  feud&,  and  sometimes  carry  on  private  war. 

The  revenues  of  Egypt  arise  from  throe  sources,  tiie  lands,  the  Hi/r»  or  poll-tax,  and  the 
customs.  All  the  lands  are  judged  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Signior,  and  this  claim  has  been 
made  good  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  in  a  groat  measure  aliolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  many  individuals  claimed  to  them.  The  poll-tax  is  levied  only  upon  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  considerable.  It  is  paid  by  all  males  arrived  ot  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  varies,  according  to  their  property  or  favour,  from  'i!]  to  11  piastres.  The  next 
branch  consists  of  the  customs  on  all  goods  im|>orted  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and  Suez ; 
and  also  at  Cairo,  on  their  transit  to  Upper  Egypt.  Poeiwke  reckoned  the  land  tax  at 
480,000/.,  the  miri  at  64,000/.,  the  customs  at  UH.tMMV.:  in  all,  002,000/.;  of  which  he 
understood  that  only  lO.tKK)/.  along  with  a  tribute  in  grain  and  other  commodities,  was 
remitted  to  Constantinople.  General  Reynicr,  during  the  occupation  of  the  French,  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  might  approach  1,(M)0,(H10/.  It  is  understiKxl  that  the  present  ruler, 
by  a  rigorous  levy  of  the  duties,  by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  ond  by  the  tribiito 
exacted  from  the  conquered  territories,  1ms  considerably  enlarged  tlie  sum,  which  by  the 
meet  recent  writer  is  estimated  at  !i!il7,000,t)tM>,  while  tho  ordinary  expenses  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  .$10,000,000. 

The  army,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  turbulent  though  bravo 
militia,  has  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  tho  most  etlicient  footing.  By  tho  aid  of 
French  officers,  he  has  disciplined  a  largo  body  of  troo|)8  in  the  European  manner,  and 
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ritmliirmi  thi'iii  clociilmlly  mipcridr  to  any  tiirco  wliirli  tlift  Kimt  cnii  opjiww  to  llii'iii.  In  |H;M, 
lli«  Inniiwi  lliim  IrniiH'tl  wcm  wkomul  nt  7l,(KH»,  TIih  I'nclift  lino  (imiiilcil  i\t  (Iniro  it  rnlli- 
tury  r(ill«jj(i,  in  wIin:Ii  14(K)  Iniyn  urc  wluciitud  by  ninnprouH  Knrr>iH)an  UiocIhtii,  ami  in  which 
li*>  i<x|Miu<li>  numthly  hIniuI  IHHH)  dullnrH :  hn  haa  uIhm  ui)tal)li«lii'<l  tli(>ru  a  cannun  foundrry, 
nn<l  a  nianntiii'tnry  of  iirinH  nml  (;nn|iowilcr.  lliii  niivy  cuuHitiUt  of  U  tiliipii  of  the  line,  7 
tViyatiK,  and  iH)  «miillur  vowiuli). 

Hkct.  V. — I'roduclive  Imluiitry, 

Rjrypt  wnii  dilitinpriiiihrd  nt  an  early  |)criod  for  tho  cultivation  of  tho  imcfiil  nn  wnll  or  of 
tito  llnii  nrl».  Atfricnilnrc,  tiio  primary  art,  for  wliicli  her  situation  and  noil  peculiarly  fitted 
her,  ni)|H<nrii  to  liiivo  boon  carried  to  great  pcrlitction,  at  a  time  when  tiie  (Innst  of  tlie 
UiriliirluK  cnuntrioii  were  under  common  and  pa»t»ro((e.  Tliono  earliont  authentic  rucordi 
«f  Ihti  liuiniin  rncf!,  containoti  in  tho  Micred  writinjr",  rfli)reHont  I'^ypt  aa  jjroatly  rrHorted  to, 
in  tinii'M  of  iicnrcity,  t()r  a  Mupply  of  j^rain.  Wlien  hiirh  cultivation  han  ouco  been  oHtabliuhed 
ill  a  country,  it  In  Mcarculy  eradicated,  oven  by  Ion;;  poricKlH  of  anarchy  and  iniHirovernmont. 
Atlur  nil  tlie  culnniilouN  revolutiona  throuf(h  which  Egypt  has  paHscd,  and  notwitlmtanding 
her  diinp  iKilitioal  dngnulatKin,  her  fertile  landv  continue  to  bu  cultivated  witli  Hkill  iiiid  care, 
and  to  yield  oopiouM  harvoHtM, 

In  all  hot  countricii,  but  mure  eapecially  in  Egypt,  irrigation  i»  the  first  rocourito  of  agri- 
culture. The  poriodicol  inundation  of  tho  Nile,  when  swelled  by  tho  rains  of  Abygeinia 
ami  central  AfVirn,  iit  the  primary  cniiHO  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  Thii)  is  ao  fulljr 
admitted,  that,  in  tho  yean  when  the  Nile  doea  not  rise  beyond  a  certain  height,  tho  miri, 
or  tribute,  in  not  exacted.  Tho  whole  of  tho  Delta,  during  tho  autumnal  Bcadon,  is  laid 
entirely  under  water.  To  eflbct  tliis  object,  a  number  of  intersecting  cnnals  were  formed 
by  tho  pnivident  care  of  the  ancient  government;  and  the  utility  of  thciie  is  so  urgent,  and 
the  runi<ei|ueiiceM  of  their  interruption  so  immcdiuloly  tiital,  that  tliey  have  not  been  wholly 
neglected,  even  by  tlin  supinencsa  of  modem  administration.  The  number  of  cuimls  in 
Kgyjjt  linN  iHieti  stated  at  (MMIU;  but  this,  at  all  events  a  loose  estimate,  cannot  be  true,  unleM 
wo  include  those  minor  channels  conducted  by  private  industry  througli  every  tract,  and 
ttluiuil  every  field.     The  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  tho  public,  do  not  exceed 

eighty  or  ninety.  In  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is  employed  to  convey 
the  water  to  grounds  which,  fVoin  their  elevation 
above  the  river,  cannot,  without  artificial  means, 
be  inundated.  Buckets  raised  by  pulleys  are  some- 
times sufficient;  but  at  other  tunes  recourse  is 
bad  to  more  operose  and  ingenious  machines  moved 
by  oxen  (Jiff.  765.).  This  successive  rise  and  re- 
tiring of  the  waters  produces  a  singular  variation 
ill  the  nupect  and  aurflico  of  Egypt.  According  to  the  description  of  Amrou,  in  his  report  to 
the  (.'ttlipli  Omar,  it  presents  in  succession  an  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  that  of  a  fi-esh- 
wiiter  ton,  and  that  of  a  flower-garden. 

Vuw  countries  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  products  of  various  and  opposite 
rliinntoi,  On  tho  borders  of  tho  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  yields,  in  almost  equal 
abundance,  tho  vegetable  productions  proper  to  each ;  while  the  variation  from  overflowing 
moisturn  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends  the  range  of  cultivation.  Rice,  which  was 
iiitrmlucoil  by  tho  Haraccns,  has  been  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  lower  lands  which 
at  one  senNon  are  thoroughly  submerged  by  the  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sown  in  June,  grows 
amid  the  water,  and  yields  a  harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  in  the 
higher  grounds,  and  particularly  on  the  well-watered  districts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Those  tracts 
wliich  obtain  but  scanty  irrigation  by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  product  of 
tho  1  lulcuH  d'hourra,  the  grain  generally  consumed  in  Nubia,  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  a  nhrub  with  that  of  bread  corn.  Its  stalk  contains  a  juice  which  the  natives  suck,  and 
wlioii  it  is  dried,  it  servos  the  purpose  of  fuel ;  above  grow  leaves,  which  afford  food  for  the 
cattle.  Oals  are  not  an  Egyptian  product;  but  beans  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  camels, 
Maizu,  flux,  and  sugar  are  also  objects  of  some  culture ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  indigo. 
Cotton,  which,  till  lately,  was  scarcely  ranked  as  a  product,  has,  through  the  exertions  of 
Muhninined  Ali,  become  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  home  manufac- 
turon,  anil  alliirding  the  materials  of  a  large  export.  Since  182'i,  a  continually  increasing 
quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain ;  in  1832,  this  amounted  to  10,000,000  lbs.  It  bears 
a  higlior  price  than  any  other  except  that  very  finest  American  species  called  "  Sea  Islands." 
The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  million  pounds.  The  soil  requires  little 
labour,  liOHiifeH  that  of  irrigation.  Being  softened  to  a  species  of  thick  mud,  it  receives  the 
[rrnin  without  further  preparation ;  and  even  where  dry,  its  quality  is  so  loose  and  sandy  that 
t  may  bo  workiHl  with  very  little  trouble. 

Egypt,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  exhibits  a  blooming  and  verdant  aspect;  yet  it  is  not,  on  the 
whuln,  a  wooded  country.    The  foliage  which  embellishes  it,  is  derived  chiefly  from  fruit 
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anil  (furdon  t.roi'n.  'I'lin  |mliii,  tliu  MycBiiinrn,  tliri  tani«ri«k,  anti  KHiin  N|icnii<H  ot  ncftcia,  nro 
III)'  iiKwi  |>niviili'iil.  For  tiiiilx'r  ami  tlrowiMxl  it  Ih  hIiikwI  I'litiri^ly  drpnulfnl  upon  HyriH. 
Hipirii'  MuN  |(liiiii  wifiPM  wtTi-  tcli'lirnlml  in  iinti(|uity,  tlioiia'i  l'"'  omintry  wfinH  by  no  niciinM 
wi'll  iiilii|iic(l  liir  tliin  prmiiici;  ut  pri.'Mirit  tli«  vmh"  ih  riiitiviit)'!!  diiclly  liir  itH  ((rniioH.  Fruit 
iit  jU'tMirriilly  ubnnilunt,  but  npt  tu  bo  watery.  Tlui  nprirut,  tho  citmn,  lint  luniun,  nru  ruckonod 
tb(<  In'mI, 

DdiufHtic  nnimolH  nrn  not  numnruu!«  in  K(rypt.  Cultivation  \n  pnrformcrl  by  tho  aid  of  cowi 
and  ().\rn  of  a  luri;c  lirucd,  nnd  iiImi  a  HiH^uioii  of  tanii)  bulfulo,  whit.'h  Ih  HoniotimuM  oxcitud  to 
ftiry  by  tlii'  Ntruni(o  voNturn  of  FJurop«-nns,  A  muall  nunilnir  of  ciittin  MutKru  for  tliu  caiiily 
cultivatod  Hoil ;  and,  om  Kffypt  Ih  nearly  ik'Mtituto  of  natural  |;raNH,  they  nro  fvd  upon  clover. 
Tlio  (freat  liavo  very  fine  hornoB,  imported  Rhietly  tVom  llurlxiry  ;  tliouKli<  Binco  tho  oxpulMion 
of  the  Manielukoi,  who  tiMik  ONpociul  prido  in  thoiio  animalM,  their  nuniborH  muMt  liavo  dimin- 
i*hnd.  Their  piiccH  aro  only  ituiliHl  tor  inilitAry  manrruvreii:  they  can  do  nothing  but  walk 
or  ffiillop.  In  K)rypt,  an  in  Syria,  the  atiinial  used  tor  travi^l  iii  tho  aitN,  of  which  there  is  s 
brood  very  mi|M>rior  to  any  scon  in  our  cliiiiateH.  As  the  Orientaln  ride  uiiich,  hhhoh  arc  very 
numiirouH;  there  aro  said  to  bo  in  (^airo 'KMHH).  ('amels  aro  Heeii  in  preat  numbcrN;  but 
they  aro  rather  for  journeyinff  over  tho  vast  xurrounilin};  deserts,  tlinn  tiir  tho  interior  of 
tho  country.  Lar((o  swanns  of  beos  aro  bred  in  lJii|M!r  F.^yot;  while  l/)wrr  Kpyyt  is  remark- 
able tor  a  process  of  hatchintr  fowls  by  artificial  boat,  ot  which,  however,  it  is  dilticnlt  to 
perceive  the  advantA|;o,  and  which  docs  not  produce  hucIi  sound  or  healthy  eliicki.'ns  as  tho 
natural  proccus.  The  Imrdorini;  deserts  contain  tho  lion,  tho  hyena,  the  anteli)|N<,  and  other 
wild  aninialH  generally  found  throughout  Africa ;  and  in  Upper  K)(ypt  a  consideriiblo  nund)or 
of  crocodilcM  and  hippopotami  are  tound  in  the  Nile. 

E(fypt  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  fprcat  inanufacturiufr  coimtry.  With  tho  prrKluce  of  her 
soil  she  purchaHcs  tho  fabrics  of  neiphliourinK  uationn,  partirulnrly  at  Constantinople;  and, 
generally  B))eakin(r,  every  thinij  which  is  iui|Kirtod  thence  is  belter  and  more  valued  than 
what  is  made  in  tho  country.  There  are,  however,  cxteuHive  manutiicturcs  of  linen,  though 
not  of  that  fine  linen  for  which  E^rypt  was  anciently  famouH.  Miixliu  and  cotton  dro»soB  are 
now  preferred,  as  more  suited  to  trio  climate.  Tho  linen  at  present  mnnufactured  consists 
chietly  of  the  coorsor  kind,  for  Bheets,  curtains,  towels,  nnd  sackcloth.  Tho  larpo  towns  of 
l/)wer  Kpypt,  imrticularly  Damiotta  and  Mehnllet,  are  the  main  seats  of  this  manufacture, 
which  is  also  carried  on  at  (>airo,  Fayoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Ksrypt.  Those  are  produced, 
not  merely  for  internal  consumption,  luit  larpe  (piantities  are  ex|iortcd  to  ditferent  parts  of^ 
Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean.  'I'lie  i'acha  has  introduced  tho  cotton  niauufactiire,  which 
ho  Huccessfiilly  carries  on  by  European  machinery,  and  even  tho  steam  00^100.  There  aro 
also  nmnufacturoB  of  carptitn  for  sofas  at  licnisucf,  and  of  embroidered  silk  handkerchiefs  at 
Cairo;  but  none  of  tho  articles  thero  produced  coiial  those  broufrht  from  India  or  Asia  Minor, 
Tho  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extensive,  the  mud  or  slime  deixwited  by  the  Nile  being  well 
fitted  for  this  purpose,  From  it  the  Ettvptians  fabricate  a  species  of  porous  jars,  which  ore 
highly  prized  for  tho  property  ascribed  to  them  of  cooling  and  clarifying  the  water;  every 
thing  which  tends  to  improve  that  simple  beverage  being  held  in  these  climates  especially 
valuable.  These  jars  appear  to  have  boen  used  from  the  earliest  ages,  representations  of 
them  boing  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

Egypt  is  more  favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  most  other  countries,  as  it 
may  be  said  to  form  tho  connecting  link  between  Africa,  Europe,  nnd  Asia.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, at  particular  periods  that  its  government  Ima  nfliirdcd  tho  necessary  encouragement 
and  protection.  The  Pharaohs,  like  tho  other  Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation 
nnd  foreign  intercourse  of  every  description.  The  Persian  policy  was  similar.  Tho  Kovereigns 
of  the  Greek  dynasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  menus  of  improving 
the  vast  nnturnl  capacities  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  ho  gave  his 
name,  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  making  it  a  grand  commercial  rm|)orium,  which 
it  soon  became.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  tho  world,  nnd  its 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of  central  nnd  enstevn  Africn,  and  still  more  of 
India,  occasioned  nn  immense  trnffic ;  but  on  this  the  contpicst  of  the  Saracens  inflicted  a  blow 
from  which  the  country  never  recovered.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  indeed,  who  first 
revived  commercial  enterprise  in  Europe,  formed  factories  in  Egypt,  which  they  made  tho 
entrepot  for  Indian  goods.  But  the  natives  had  no  share  in  these  transactions ;  and,  afler 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  IIopo,  the  land  carriage,  the  difficult  navi- 
gation of  the  Red  Sea,  the  exactions  and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  exposed, 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who  conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that 
circuitous  route.  Egypt,  however,  possesses  natural  advantages,  which,  under  an  improving 
and  protecting  administration,  might  again  enable  it  to  engross  a  large  share  of  tho  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  India.  Some  elForts,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are  under- 
stood to  be  actually  making  by  the  Pachn  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime 
trade  is  nearly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  Damiotta  it  exports,  to  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sent 
to  Constantinople ;  also  coarse  linens  in  consitlorable  quantity.    The  commerce  with  what 
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are  called  the  Prank  nations  ih  carried  on  entirely  from  Aloxnndrin,  nnd  by  European 
merchants  resident  tiu^re ;  hut  in  the  course  of  the  lost  two  centuries  it  (jreotly  dccliiu'd, 
thouffh  it  has  lieen  much  au<;nientod  by  ilH  present  ruler.  Ho  commits,  however,  the  {;rmt 
error  of  interferin^r  in  every  brunch,  and  even  iMicuming  himself  n  (Nirtnor,  deniundin^  oilen 
unreosonablu  udvantu^es.  The  internal  trade  is  entirely  carrie<l  on  by  the  Nile  imd  its 
branches,  natural  and  nrtilicial,  whicli  |)eiietrate  to  all  the  ureat  cities  and  cultivated  tracts 
of  E);y|it.  The  conununication  of  Alexandria  with  the  interior  was,  in  earlier  times,  usually 
maintamed  by  a  canal  rcachiu<f  direct  from  that  city  to  Foua.  Aller  the  nej^lipenco  of  its 
modern  rulers  lind  allowed  that  conununication  to  Im)  choked  up,  the  European  goods  lauded 
at  Alexandria  were  conveyeil  in  IkwIs  to  Roscttii,  and  up  that  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  present  Pacha,  however,  has  restored  this  canal,  f()rminpf  a  channel  forty-eiffht  miles 
long,  ninety  foot  wide,  ami  about  ei);hteen  feet  deep.  'J'his  important  work  was  executed 
in  1819,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  by  the  labours  of  2r)0,()00  men,  who 
were  violently  impressed  tor  that  purpose. 

The  most  active  branch  of  Ejryptian  commerce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unafTeclcd 
by  political  vicissitudes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  journeys 
on  every  side  must  bo  made  through  immense  tracts  of  desert,  where  thoy  could  penetrate 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  camel.  Tlie  caravans  which  go  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penetrate 
beyond  Fezzan,  at  which  em|iorium  they  obtain,  imjOTrted  by  the  merchants  of  that  coimtry 
itself,  tlie  varied  prcnluce  of  Soudan.  This  caravan  goes  annually,  unless  prevented  by  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  pertbrnis  its  journey  in  filly  days.  Those  which  proceed  southwards 
depart  chietly  from  Siout ;  and  their  destination  is  Dartbur  and  Sennaar.  'I'he  caravans  to 
the  former  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  frequent,  though  still  inferior  to  the  Fezzan 
caravan.  Their  departures  are  very  irregular :  sometimes  there  arc  two  in  the  year ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  three  years  pass  without  one.  A  caravan  is  reckoned  largo,  if  it  number  2000 
camels ;  some  amoinit  to  no  more  than  500,  or  even  2tK).  The  imports  from  all  theso  quar- 
ters  are  much  the  same.  (Jold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  arc  secondary  objects ; 
but  the  main  staple  is  always  slaves.  Egypt  supplies  with  this  nnlawfid  commcxlity  not  only 
its  own  harems,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  the  East.  These  slaves,  being  employed 
chiefly  in  a  domestic  cajKicity,  are  not  doomed  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  laliour  as 
those  trans|K)rted  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  though  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed 
are  oflen  of  a  nature  peculiarly  degrading,  yet,  being  brought  near  the  persons  of  the  great, 
they  are  often  raised  to  fiivour,  and  even  to  power. 

ihe  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  the  Mahometan  states  of  the  West,  form 
another  branch,  or  at  least  an  auxiliary,  of  conunerce.  Tliose  from  the  interior,  indeed,  go 
by  Nubia,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim ;  but  from  Rarbary,  and  particularly  iMonxTo, 
the  most  populous  and  zealous  Mahometan  countries,  the  direct  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  coinitries  where  pilgrimages  are  customary,  it  seems  the 
system  that  they  shall  1mi  so  fiir  luruod  to  prolit,  as  to  pay  theiv  own  expenses.  Trafllc 
becomes,  thus,  a  joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  prolmbly  for  more  moderate 
gains  than  if  its  dangers  and  Imniships  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefits  accruing 
from  itself.  The  hostile  occupation  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Wuha- 
bees,  interrupted  for  some  time  tliis  intercourse,  which  has  been  re-opened,  however,  since 
the  occupation  of  that  territory  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  Iwen  extremely  various;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  any  accurate  census;  but  the  most  careful  recent 
estimates  seem  to  fix  it  at  about  *i,ri(M1,0(MX  The  itiost  detailed  one,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  100,000 ;  Arab  Fellahs,  2,250,0(K);  Redouiii 
Arabs,  150,0(K);  Arabian  (Jre(>l;s,  2r),0(H);  .Tews,  2(MMK);  Syrians,  20,0(K);  Armenions. 
10,000;  Turks  and  Alliaiiiaiis, -JO  (KM);  Franks,  or  European  Christians,  400() ;  MameluliCH, 
{hX);  Ethiopians,  TrHH). 

Egypt  lias  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  willi  the  constancy  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Mame- 
luke, making  his  Imast  of  being  a  purchasf  d  slave,  lived  for  centuries  by  the  side  of  the 
Arab,  proud  of  his  freedom  mvl  ancient  fiirnily.  Tlie  Mamelukes,  however,  are  now  expel- 
led; and  the  leading  races  consist  of  the  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks. 

The  Copts,  though  not  supposed  to  exceed  100,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance, are  by  much  the  most  ancierr,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  native  race.  The 
sculptures  on  the  most  ancient  moni.mnuts  represent  under  the  same  form  and  features  tli(> 
original  Egyptians,  when  that  couiury  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings.  The  word  Copt  seecns 
even  a  corruption  of  the  middle  s;,  liable  of  the  word  Egyptian.  Some  authors,  and  Volney 
among  the  rest,  have  leprescnlei'  tiicir  I'catures  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  negro;  but  this  seems  refut.>d  by  the  observatimi  of  Brown,  and  tiie  minute  anatomical 
examination  of  Buron  L-irrey.  Tlie  l.ittcr  considers  them  as  exhibiting,  with  a  few  varia- 
tions, tlie  characteristic   features  of  the  Nubian  and  Abyssinian — their  skin  of  a  dusky 
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yellow ;  thoir  countenance,  full  without  hoinjr  pulled ;  tlicir  eyes  fine,  limpid,  opcnin);  in 
the  form  of  an  almond,  and  with  a  lan<ruishin<r  hxjk ;  the  nose  almost  straifrht,  rounded  at 
tho  tip;  the  nostrils  dilated  ;  the  niotitli  middle-si/.ed  ;  the  lips  thick,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  nofrrocs,  and  not,  like  theirs,  thrown  buck ;  the  beard  and  hair  black  and  bushy,  but 
not  woolly.  (Description  lIistori(pie,  Etut  M(xli!rne,  ii.  H.)  In  their  character,  they  too 
much  resemble  those  who,  bi-iufr  treated  with  scorn  by  others,  can  with  difliculty  learn  to 
respect  themselves.  As  usual  with  dofjrnded  races  in  barliarous  countries,  they  arc  employ- 
ed in  those  branches  of  trade  and  accounts  which  are  repujrnant  to  tho  turbulent  pride  of 
the  rulin^r  people.  For  want  of  others  who  possess  the  reipiisile  capacity  or  application, 
their  oppressors  are  under  tiio  necessity  of  employing;  them  as  stewards,  superintendents, 
collectors  of  tho  revenue,  keepers  of  rujristers,  &,c. :  and  various  branches  of  trade  are  in 
their  hands.  They  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  exercise  these  functions  in  tho  same 
honourable  and  respectal)l(!  !iiunner  as  if  the  employments,  and  those  who  practised  them, 
were  tho  objects  of  pultlic  esteem.  Tlu!  ('opts  arc  repnisiMited  as  crafly,  covetous,  cring- 
injf,  and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They  are,  however,  a  peaceable  race,  and 
arc  said  to  be  remarkable  tor  the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments.  Thou<rh  they  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Efjypt,  where  whole  towns 
ar(!  |)eopled  by  them. 

Tiie  most  numerous  ))art  of  the  po])ulation,  bein;;  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
ajfriculturc,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  tiie  fertile  soil  of  E^'Vpt  1"'-''  attmcted  from  all  tho 
surroundinjjf  re<;ions  of  desert,  l/jwer  E}fy[>t  has  boon  peopled  chieHy  from  Arabia  and  the 
sliores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  Upper  E^'yi)t  from  the  tracts  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  west  and 
south.  These  eultivatini;  Arabs,  called  Fellahs,  retain  much  [wth  of  the  tV.'atures  and 
i^lmracter  of  their  ori}{inal  tril)es;  an  oval  coimtenance,  dark  skin,  larije  fbrehead,  and  small 
s|)arklinj?  eyes.  Neither  have  tlry,  by  any  means,  lost  that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred 
and  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distiiiifuish  the  independf^nt  sheiks  of  the  desert. 
On  the  whole,  however,  their  conduct  is  nuicli  more  si^tlled  and  peaceable;  indeed,  in  the 
larifo  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted  dissolute  and  irrejjular  habits,  which  seem 
to  have  pr(!vailed  from  anti(|iuty  in  that  part  of  Effypt. 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  here,  since  the  vifjorous  thouifh  cruel  policy  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  rooted  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  allowed  them  to  find 
rofuffo  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African  continent.  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  iin|xjrled  from  a  remote  country,  and  raised 
by  the  ill-earneil  favour  of  their  masters  to  the  most  distintfuishcd  posts,  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  i)opulation.  Their  bravery,  their  splendour,  their  incessant 
conflicts  with  each  other  and  with  tho  Turks,  gave  to  Egypt  a  stirring  and  picturesque 
aspect,  which  no  other  part  of  tho  Ottoman  empire  exhibited.  This  sort  of  interest,  how- 
cvi'r,  very  poorly  compensated  for  the  license  and  disordcir  with  which  the)  continually 
alllicted  the  country,  and  for  tho  interruption  which  they  occasioned  to  all  regular  industry, 
'j'heir  extinction,  therefore,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

I'he  Turks,  though  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  po[)ulation,  arc  highly  important,  as 
having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  ma.sters  of  tho  coimtry.  In 
their  general  features  th»?y  do  not  dift'er  from  tho.se  wlio  inherit  the  rest  of  the  empire.  This 
small  portion,  however,  the  instruments  of  a  des|K)tic  governtnont,  and  who  all  either  pos- 
sess or  aim  at  |K)litical  [wwer,  do  not  afford  a  favourable  specinum  of  the  Turkish  character. 
Among  no  description  of  men,  perhaps,  exists  a  more  entire  disregard  of  principle,  than 
among  the  officers  of  a  despotic  government,  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  arc  accustomed  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  violence  or  fraud.  Spending  most  of  their  time  in  a  gloomy  retire- 
ment, they  brood  in  silence  over  their  dark  machinations,  and  are  continually  revolving 
schemes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  othc.'r.  The  present  I'acha  has  not  nmch 
to  boast  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  atUiined  his  actual  supremacy;  though  he  has 
certainly  used  it  in  a  great  degree  fiir  the  benefit  of  those  placed  under  his  government. 
The  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted  chieHy  of  the  turbulent  race 
of  Arnauts,  or  Albanians;  but  the  Pacha  has  recently  recruited  his  armies  from  all  classes, 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  negroes  brought  from  tho  interior. 

There  are  Jew.s,  (Jreeks,  and  Armenians  in  Egypt,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  number  to 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  strangers  settled  in  the  country.  The  Jews  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplanted  by  the  Copts,  a  similarly  op[)ressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
which  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  coimtriei'. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  is  tiio  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  The  Copts,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  poll- 
tax,  and  arc  excluded  from  all  public  eniplnyments,  except  those  in  which  their  exclusive 
cpialifications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  Ti.ey  belong  to  the  Eutychiaii 
.■■ect,  or  that  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  rospi'cts  from  those  profb«sing  the  Greek 
religion,  whom  they  regard  with  peculiar  antipathy.  The  pntriareh  of  Alexandria  is  con- 
sidered as  the  head  of  this  bcct,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  tliat  of  Abyssinia.     The  Copts 
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have  a  considerable  number  of  convents,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  desert  of  the 
lakes  of  natron.  Celibacy,  however,  is  not  absolutely  required  of  tlie  inmates.  Pococke 
seems  to  have  rated  very  low  their  practical  religion,  alleging  that  it  consists  merely  in 
reciting  their  long  services,  without  the  least  appearance  of  understanding  or  devotion,  and 
in  the  strict  observance  of  their  frequent  tiists.  The  Jewish  rite  of  circumcision  is  retained. 
The  omy  language  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  the  Coptic.  Unlike  the  Oriental  tongues,  which 
appear  little  more  than  dialects  of  one  original  language,  the  Coptic  has  only  faint  analogies 
with  any  other.  Its  basis  appears  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  in  every  respect 
were  much  insulated  from  the  surrounding  nations.  It  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Arabic,  but  it  is  still  used  in  the 
liturgy  and  sacred  books  of  the  Coptic  church.  The  Coptic  differs  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian only  by  the  great  admixture  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  with  some  Latin,  introduced  durmg 
the  successive  domination  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs. 

Science  and  literature  throughout  Egypt  were  lately  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  their  loftiest 
flights  the  Egyptians  made  no  higher  attainments  than  those  of  reading,  writing,  and  cast- 
ing accounts.  Even  these  humble  elements  were  disdained  by  the  ruling  powers,  and  only 
taught  to  a  few  of  tlieir  domestic  slaves,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  t'nnsacting  certain  branches 
of  business.  Some  improvisatory  reciters  of  tales  and  verse,  ..uu  some  practitioners  in 
astrology,  formed  the  only  members  of  the  society  who  employed  themselves  in  any  thing 
that  partook  of  intellectual  exertion.  Of  late  the  Pacha  has  made  great  efforts  to  introduce 
European  knowledge,  particularly  in  the  mechanical  arts;  printing-presses  have  been 
established  under  his  direction,  and  even  a  newspaper  has  begun  to  be  published. 

Oriental  manners,  by  the  gloomy  seclusion  wliich  is  inherent  in  them,  greatly  circum- 
scribe what  are  called  public  amusements.     The  coffee-houses  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
middling  classes,  who  there  spend  their  time  in  listless  indolence,  beguile  it  by  occasional 
conversation,  or  by  listening  to  the  story-tellers,  with  which  Arabia  supplies  all  the  coun- 
rjQQ  tries  on   which  it  borders.      The  baths 

(Jiff.  760.)  are  places  of  habitual  resort, 
both  for  health  and  pleasure,  and  the  ablu- 
tion, being  accompanied  with  skilful  and 
gentle  friction,  has  been  described  as  pro- 
ducing the  most  voluptuous  sensations. 
The  women  here  chiefly  mingle  in  society 
with  each  otlier,  and  sometimes,  as  is 
alleged,  find  opportunities  for  intrigue.  In 
the  largo  towns,  particularly  of  Lower 
Egypt,  tlio  (limes,  or  dancing-girls,  attract 
numerous  audiences  by  their  exhibitions; 
the  gr.ine  and  skill  of  which  are  variously 
reported,  but  they  are  universally  said  to 
miinifcst  a  total  disregard  of  decorum. 
The  great  seldom  appear  in  public,  unless 
on  occasions  of  public  procession;  and 
their  leisure  is  sp-  nt  cliiePiy  in  the  indolent  seclusion  of  the  harem. 

The  Egyptians  are  not  much  encumbered  with  dress.  The  most  common  and  seemingly 
the  most  ancient  article  of  iipiHirel,  consists  of  a  linen  or  cotton  shirt  with  wide  sleeves, 
over  which  is  a  brown  woollen  cloak  or  coat.  The  rich  throw  over  all  a  fine  white  vest- 
ment, of  the  form  of  a  surplice,  which,  being  worn  on  solemn  occasions,  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  upper  vestment  of  the  Christian  priesthoo<l.  Among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  linen  was  the  only  material  used  for  stately  and  sacred  apparel ;  but  cotton  now, 
to  a  groat  extent,  supplies  its  place.  Some  of  the  poorer  classes  wear  nothing  but  a  blanket 
or  wrapper  of  wool  or  cotton  cloth.  Tiie  dross  of  the  women  is  nearly  similar;  but  miu'li 
of  it  is  made  of  silk,  and  they  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  face  with  a  gauze  veil.  The 
usual  head-dress  is  the  turban,  confined,  however,  to  the  higher  ranks,  and  not  allowed  to 
be  worn  by  the  inferior  classes,  who  merely  cover  their  heads  witli  the  red  woollen  caps 
common  all  over  B,irl)ary. 

The  Egyptians  of  every  class  are  temperate  in  respect  to  food,  and  even  the  richest  take 
no  pride,  nor  perhaps  much  delight,  in  the  luxury  of  the  table.  Their  dishes  consist  of 
pillau,  soups,  stews,  made  particularly  of  onions,  cucumbers,  and  other  cold  vegetables, 
mixed  with  meat  rut  in  small  pieces.  The  Barbary  cuscosoo,  which  is  a  'liwh  of  this  descrip- 
tion, is  not  unfrequent.  On  great  occasions,  however,  a  whole  slieop  is  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  festive  board.  The  poorer  classes  content  themselves  with  dipping  tlieir  bread 
in  oil  or  sour  milk.  The  fiists  in  genoriil  are  rigidly  observed,  and,  during  s^nveral  of  the 
hottest  months,  even  the  rich  restrict  tiieniselves  almost  entirely  to  vegetable  f(X)d.  The 
use  of  opium,  .so  general  in  Turkey,  is  superseded  in  a  great  measure  by  that  of  wine,  in 
which  the  \)eople  in  this  country,  cv(>n  the  Turks,  indulge  with  much  less  scruple  tliim 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  empire.     Tlie  lower  ranks  make  a  preparation  from  the  buds  of 
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hemp,  which  produces  effects  nearly  similar  to  tiio.se  of  opium.  They  prepare  also  from 
barley  a  species  of  beer  called  houza,  to  whicli,  as  an  ancient  Egyptian  liquor,  an  allusion 
of  Herodotus  seems  to  apply. 

Sect.  V'I. — Local  Geography. 
The  only  division  of  Egypt  which  c  in  bo  considered  as  permanent  or  important  is  that 
made  by  nature  into  three  great  jwrtons: — 1.  Bahireh,  or  Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the 
Delta,  or  territory  on  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea-ports  of  Alexandria,  Rosetta, 
and  Damietta.  a.  Vostani,  or  Middle  Kgypt;  where  the  Nile,  thougii  no  longer  spreading 
into  branches,  flows  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley.  In  this  quarter  are  situated  Cairo 
the  capital,  the  Pyramids,  and  Fayomn.  'A.  The  Said,  called  partly  also  the  Thebaid,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  containing 
not  any  great  cities,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  ediflces  and  monuments. 

SniSECT.  1. — Thti  Delia,  or  Lower  Efrypt. 
We  shall  begin  our  Hniv(>y  with  Alexandria  i^fig.  767.),  once  the  splendid  capital  of 
■7gy  Egypt,  "ud  one  of  the  most 

celebrated  cities  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Even  now  it 
forms  the  link  by  which  Egypt 
is  united  with  the  states  of 
Europe.  Its  founder,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  whose 
name  it  bears,  chose  this  site 
as  the  most  fiivourable  for 
commerce ;  and  it  became 
the  emporium  of  the  most 
splendid  and  im]x>rtant  of  the 
then  existing  branches,  that  with  India.  The  merchaiiditic  being  broujrlit  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  Berenice,  thence  transported  acn).>is  tlie  desert,  was  carried  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandriti, 
and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  West.  Alexiindrin,  when  it  became  Ihe  splendid  and 
polished  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  almost  superseded  Athens  as  a  liternry  nielro|Mlis.  Even 
when  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  it  w;is  still  tlie  second  city  in  the  empire,  and  a  grand 
centre  of  religious  and  political  faction.  It  received  a  mortal  blow  from  the  invat^ion  of 
the  Saracens,  who  not  only  crusiied  the  general  civilization  of  Egypt,  but  showed  an  early 
preference  for  Cairo,  which  connected  them  with  Syria,  Arabiii,  and  their  other  Eastern 
kingdoms,  \lexandria,  however,  still  continued  to  flourish,  so  long  as  It  was  the  channel 
of  the  Indian  trade  ;  but  when  this  took  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  sunk 
altogether,  and  exists  now  only  as  the  medium  of  that  limited  intercourse,  carried  on 
between  Egypt  and  the  Frank  or  Christian  states.  Its  ]iopiilaf  ion,  once  estimated  at  ;}(M),00<), 
is  dwindled  so  low,  that  some  do  not  suppose  tlie  amount  of  inhabitants  to  exceed  .5000. 
This,  however,  was  doubtless  too  low,  even  before  the  lat(>  improvements  of  tlio  Pacha,  who 
has  re-opened  its  water  communication  with  the  Nile,  and  established  an  arsenal,  in  which 
ItiOO  carpenters,  and  other  artisans,  are  said  to  be  employed.  The  present  number  is  sup- 
posed not  to  (iiU  short  of  30,000.  Notwithstanding  this  limited  population,  it  presents  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  East.  Its  traffic  draws  to  it,  as  to  a  common  centre,  the  different 
classes,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Syria,  and  all  the  Levant ;  who  all  retain  their  own  cos- 
tume and  habits  of  life,  witliout  the  least  mixture  or  accommodation  either  to  each  other,  or 
to  the  Europeans  with  whom  they  hero  meet. 

The  approach  to  Alexandria  from  the  west  is  attended  with  some  danger,  on  account  of 
the  flat  and  uniform  character  of  the  coast,  which  aflbrds  no  objects  to  guide  the  mariner. 
The  first  landmark  is  formed  by  two  turreted  eminences  called  Ahousir,  or  the  tower  of  the 
Arabs.  On  a  nearer  approach,  Pompey's  pillar  affords  a  more  precise  mark.  There  are 
no  longer  any  traces  of  the  celebrated  Pharos,  and  even  its  site  is  doubtful.  Two  harlioiirs 
are  found,  the  old  and  the  new;  the  former  is  cominmlious,  though  of  somewhat  difRcnlt 
entrance;  it  was  formerly  exclusively  reserved  for  the  followers  of  the  pro])het;  and  Euro- 
peans were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  new  harbour,  which  lins  a  rocky  bottom, 
and  aflJirds  very  imperfect  shelter,  but  this  restriction  no  longer  exi.st^■.  The  new  .Alexan- 
dria is  built  entirely  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  city,  to  which  it  forms  only  a  suburb.  Tlie 
traveller  finds  here  nothing  correspondent  to  those  magnificent  ideas  which  history  had  led 
liim  to  form.  Its  aspect  is  mean,  gloomy,  and  dirty ;  and  it  presents  no  striking  or  orna- 
mental edifice.  .\  number  of  granite  pillars  have,  indeed,  been  brought  thither  from  the 
ancient  Alexandria  ;  but  tlioy  are  only  employed  to  adorn  the  interior  courts  of  the  prini-i- 
pnl  houses.  Immediately  on  (luitting  these  modern  precincts,  however,  nil  the  grandeur  of 
ancient  Alexandria  bursts  upon  the  view.  A  vast  plain  is  seen  revered  with  its  ruins  ; 
broken  walls,  front-"  crumbled  down,  roofs  fallen,  battlements  ilecayed,  ancient  columns,  and 
i.iiHlern  tombs.  These  objects  are  intermingled  with  palm  treea  and  nopals;  while  n;vl-, 
Vol.  11.  47  a  JJ 
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bats,  and  jackals,  are  the  only  livin^r  creatures  to  be  met  with.  The  remains  may  still  be 
traced  of  those  immense  reservoirs  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  both  for  drinking 
und  for  gardens.  The  whole  ground  on  which  Alexandria  stood  was  excavated  to  form 
them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  at  a  particular  season  solemnly  admitted  into  them. 
Only  twelve  now  remain,  wliich  are  sufficient  for  modern  supply.  From  tlie  extremity  of 
llie  old  city  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile  along,  the  coast  a  range  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  contained  tliree  bodies.  These  monuments,  however,  to 
which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  have  been  almost 
entirely  stripped  of  their  contents,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finding 
treasure. 

Amid  the  general  ruin  which  ancient  Alexandria  presents,  three  objects,  remaining  still 
entire,  arrest  tlie  attention.    The  most  celebrated  is  Pompey's  pillar  (fiff.  768.).    It  seems 

clear  that  this  title  is  modern,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  under  one  of  the  emperors;  per- 
haps Diocletian.  The  sjeneral  impression  of  its 
loftiness  seems  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its 
insulated  position  on  a  level  plain.  I'ococke  does 
not  reckon  the  height  at  mure  than  117  feet ;  and 
more  modern  estimates  reduce  it  to  94  or  95.  The 
pedestal,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  consist  each  of 
a  mass  of  the  finest  granite.  Some  travellers 
have  described  it  as  the  finest  column  in  the  world 
as  to  workmanship ;  but  Denon  rates  it  much  lower 
in  this  respect ;  conceiving  that  the  only  beauty 
.'  T  in  tlie  shaft,  and  that  neither  the  pedestal  nor 
tae  capital  have  any  peculiar  merit.  The  other 
objects  wortiiy  of  particular  notice  are  the  two 
obelisks,  fancifully  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of 
which  one  only  (Jiff.  768.)  is  standing.  Tliey 
consist  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  about 
fifty-eight  feet  higli,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  whence  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  they  could  not  oriffinaliy  belong  to  a  Greek  city,  but  were  brought  dovvn  from  some 
of  the  ancient  c  .pitals  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Alexandria  is  situated  upon  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  lake 
Mareotis  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  lake,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  is  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  its  extreme  breadth ;  but  its  western  part,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  sea,  is  not  above  tliree  or  four  miles  broad.  It  was  nearly  dry  when  the 
English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
French  army  from  Cairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  in  many  places  by  fords,  or 
upon  causeways  constructed  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  south,  is  surround- 
ed by  extensive  deserts,  abandoned  to  tlie  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt.  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  This  tract  formed  then  the 
Mareotic  name,  witliin  the  precincts  of  wliich  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are  enumer- 
ated by  Ptolemy.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  with  convents,  the 
inmates  of  which  sought  this  as  a  retired  situation,  and  as  affording  refuge  from  the  per- 
Hocutions  of  the  Ariaiis  and  other  sectaries.  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  he  compelled  the 
monks  of  Egypt  to  military  service,  is  said  to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  less  than  5000 
recruits.  Gratien  Lepere,  in  making  a  survey  round  the  lake,  found  the  territory  every- 
where covorod  with  verdure  and  shrubs,  and  capable  of  culture.  (Description  de  1'  Egypte 
Moderne,  ii.  10 — 20.)  lie  found  also  the  remains  of  cities,  bearing  indications  of  former 
importance.  Among  these  were  two,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  neck  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  They  appear  to  be  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  common  name  of  Taposiris,  and  are  situated  near  that  well-built  column,  called  Koum 
Abousir,  or  Tower  of  the  Araks  which  serves  still  as  a  beacon.  They  found  also  a  large 
ornamented  building,  about  260  feet  square,  the  de'.inatiou  of  which  seemed  uncertain.  In 
the  valleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  appeared  the  remains  of  four  towns,  dis- 
tant a  very  few  miles  from  each  other.  On  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a  siwt 
called  Abou-el-Kheyr,  a  double  wall,  large  and  well-built  moles,  and  an  extensive  surface 
covered  with  fragments  and  rubbish,  mark  the  site  of  an  important  commercial  city,  which 
was  doubtless  the  ancient  Marea.  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restorntion  of  some  of  the 
old  canals,  seems  wanting  to  restore  fertility  and  population  to  this  district.  Tlie  great 
obstacle  would  arise  from  the  Arabs,  :arge  bodies  of  whom  are  now  in  full  possession  of  it, 
and  whose  habits  of  restless  and  desultory  warfare  would  render  it  very  difficult  either  to 
drive  them  back,  or  to  fix  them  as  cultivators. 

The  province  of  Bahireh,  the  most  western  of  the  Delia,  is  traversed  by  the  canal  of 
.Mexandria,  which  neparates  from  the  Nil;',  near  Rahmanich,  a  town  of  some  magnitude, 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  which  the  French,  in  1801,  converted  into  a  fortified  post,  hut 
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were  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  Britisli  ormy  iindnr  (Jononil  Iliilcliiimnii,  Thin  district 
is  less  watered  than  other  parts  of  the  Delta;  and  itH  chief  |iriHlm't  in  (jotlon  ;  the  market 
for  which  jjives  some  importance  to  Damanhonr,  sitimlnd  in  Ihn  hciirt  of  tiin  province.  In 
ascending  the  Nile,  the  canals  derived  from  it  cuuw!,  and  I'lilliviilinn  in  nearly  confined  to 
its  immediate  banits.  Teraneh,  affording  the  ncaroNt  |K)inl  of  wiitdr  connniinicatiim  to  tiio 
lakes  of  natron,  exports  from  3500  to  4000  tons  of  that  iirliolc,  cliidly  to  Marsni'ir'??. 
Wardan  is  the  most  soutiierly  port,  whence  vessels  may  ri'Hcli  Cairo  in  twunty-fonr  houw. 

From  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  between  Murootw  and  tlio  Hi'a  r>Xi.<<nds  eaRtward,  and 
is  prolonged  by  the  lake  Maadie,  or  Aboukir,  till  it  roacluiM  lint  citHtin  of  Atmtikir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name.  This  lino  of  cnaNt,  ntid  this  bay,  are  rendered 
illustrious  by  glorious  events  in  British  history ;  the  victorit'H  of  NidHiiii  and  Abcrcronihy. 
Near  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Hdko,  aliiiul  filft'cn  inilcs  long, 
communicating  with  the  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  aflorwardN  N('|Hii'i)l<'d  from  it  i)y  a  long 
line  of  barren  coast  composed  of  shifting  sands.  Tho  path  through  tlii'ni  in  iKiintmi  out  to  the 
traveller  by  columns  at  regular  distances  of  half  a  mile,  within  each  of  which  is  ]ilaccd,  for 
his  refreshment,  a  vase  of  water.  After  accompliHhing  thin  droury  journey,  ho  arrives  at 
Rosetta. 

Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  wostorly  of  Iho  two  liranchi'H  of  tho  Nile, 
which  enclose  the  province  -"f  Garbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Hifypt  which  in  now  Htrictly  Del- 
taic. While  the  canal  of  Alexandria  ceased  to  bn  navigalilo,  KiiHiilta  iit'Cfinio  the  only  me- 
dium of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo  and  Upper  Hgypl;  Ihn  giHHJf*  landed  at  Alex- 
andria being  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  Tho  town  itiiolf,  bniiig  Hitiiatod  on  the  western 
bank,  is  surrounded  by  barren  sand  hills,  which  hero  tbrm  tho  iHtunilury  .:''  the  sra;  but  it 
enjoys  on  the  other  side  the  view  of  tho  blooming  groves  and  rich  gartlcns  of  tiie  Delta. 
Rosetta  is  better  built  than  Alexandria;  the  materials  are  of  brick  J  and  I  hough  the  Htrocta 
are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  narrow  and  gloomy,  it  baa,  on  tho  whole,  whun  compared  with  other 
Oriental  towns,  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  A  couHidorahlo  nianufacluro  of  striped 
and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on  ;  but  its  wealth  and  population  (Hiip|Hint'd  about  15,000)  i  ■ 
rather  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvomonts,  innliidinif  thn  rnntoration  of  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  conimoruo  which  formerly  centred 
in  it. 

In  ascending  th"  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  MotoubiN,  a  liirgo  town,  f.otcd  for  the 
dissolute  character  >i  its  inhabitants.  Farther  up  is  Foiia,  ouco  diHtinnuiHlic'd  a»  the  ontre- 
pdt  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  conse(|uonco  of  llm  ncgliictiul  i«liit('  of  tho  canals, 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade ;  and  having  gri'iilly  dccliniMJ  in  conHciiuence, 
only  a  small  part  of  its  wide  circuit  is  now  inhabited,  Tho  I'liiml  of  lliiHhiilii,  di-rivcd  from 
the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  ending  at  tho  lake  Iliiurliw,  riiiiH  nciirly  parallel  lo 
that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  cominuniciituH  with  it  by  wvpral  chan- 
nels. On  this  branch,  at  a  village,  still  called  Ha  el  lliidjur,  arc  tho  riiinn  of  llic  ancient 
Sais,  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  tho  original  Hi'al  of  tho  colony  liy  which 
Athens  was  said  to  have  been  founded.  An  enclosuro  of  more  than  half  a  mile  B(piare, 
covered  with  rubbish  and  fragments  of  every  description,  Hiili  nttoKtK  itN  nticinnt  grandeur. 

Farther  to  the  south,  about  ten  miles  eart  from  tluH  brunch  of  the  Nile,  i»  Tantfl,  con- 
sidered the  most  populous  town  of  the  Delta,  though  it  docH  not  ciiiilain  above  1(1,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  pilgrims  fre(iuenting  the  toiid)  of  Held  Ahmed  el 
Eadaouy,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an  odour  of  Miinclily  m  rendered  his 
shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  rlevoteen,  There,  iil  a  particu- 
lar season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  from  Egypt,  Hiirbar",  AhyHHiniii,  and  even  from  Dar- 
four,  of  not  less  than  150,000  persons.  According  to  liio  IviMern  niKloii),  trade  is  cond)ined 
with  superstition;  and,  when  the  acts  of  devotion  terminiite,  a  miuhI  exteuHive  tiiir  purceeds. 
A  tumultuous  and  of^en  disorderly  festival  closes  thn  nceni',  The  iiiimmie,  liuil!  by  the 
Sultan  Melik  el  Nasser,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of  tho  inimt  Hplendid  edific'ps  of 
modern  Egypt.  This  city  is  observed  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  dintaiKin  from  fJairo,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta, 

The  upper  extremity  of  tiie  Delta,  cnnsisting  of  tho  angular  spiico  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  is  called  Menoiifieh,  and  forms  ono  of  the  innut  ngrennlile  and  fertile 
portions  of  Egypt.  It  is  traversed  by  a  broad  canal  tVoni  one  brunch  to  the  other;  and 
though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  overfiowed,  tho  waterN  do  not  remain  bo  long,  or 
prove  so  injurious  to  health,  as  in  the  lower  districtif.  Monouf,  tho  i!n|titnl,  in  a  town  of  some 
importance. 

In  descending  the  branch  of  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  llonetta,  nccouipnnied  by  a 
parallel  canal,  called,  in  its  ea/ly  course,  'liat  of  Karinein,  nild  iit^erwfirdK  tlint  of  Molyg. 
At  this  last  villaijc,  it  throws  a  brancii  ;i('nis'<  tho  Delta,  ami  thmlly  Iokom  itnelf  in  tho  lako 
Bourlos.  It  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Sehonnytic  branch,  and,  in  titct.  prepenta  no  appear- 
ance of  having  been  formed  by  art.  Tho  shores  of  tho  Nile  are  Ntill  more  fertile  and  beaii- 
tifiil  here  than  on  the  opposite  branch ;  and  at  the  distance  of  ovory  two  or  tliroo  miles  on- 
cura  a  large  town  or  village,  embosomed  in  palm  trees.   Among  llipua  may  bo  noticed  Benal- 
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hassar,  to  the  nortli  of  whicli  appear  trncea  of  a  large  ancient  city,  enclosed  between  two 
circular  mounds,  defending  it  against  the  inundation  of  the  Nile;  the  site,  as  Pococke  sup- 
|X)8es,  of  the  ancient  Bubastis.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Abousir,  a  well-built  town,  where 
considerable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville,  who  pronounces  it  to  bu 
the  site  of  Busiris,  anciently  celebrated  for  n  magnificent  festival  held  in  honour  of  Isis. 
About  five  miles  below  is  Semenhoud,  a  very  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade, 
for  which  its  situation  upon  the  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  with  the  canal  of 
Karincin,  and  with  Mchallet,  is  very  favourable.  It  appears  to  contain  40U0  or  5000  inha- 
bitants. It  ii  usually  considered  as  the  ancient  Sebennytus ;  on  which,  indeed,  Pococku 
observes,  thaL  the  latter  might  be  on  the  Sebennytic  branch,  but  Boys-Ayme  remarks,  tliat 
the  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Karinein.  On  that  canal, 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenhoud,  is  Mehallet,  considered  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
ond  the  most  industrious  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  Egypt.  The  chief  fabrics  are  those 
of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  liuon  handkerchiefs  with  silk  borders,  used  in  the  baths, 
with  which  this  city  supplies  the  whole  country.  The  manners,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
l.ctntioun;  disorderly  femules  are  particularly  numerous,  and  are  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty 
,>  hicli  is  denied  them  in  other  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  the  north,  on  the  same  canal,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bahbeys,  tiin  most  splendid  in  the  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  an  enclosure  of  brick, 
.^boj'  1200  feet  by  800,  are  the  remains  of  a  grand  edifice,  100  feet  by  100.  It  consists  of 
1  i"  nl'used  mass  of  granite,  among  wiiich  are  distinguished  trunks  of  columns,  and  tiie  re- 
inains  of  capitals  with  the  head  of  Isis,  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief  most  care- 
fully executed.  Thc-re  fragments  consist  of  the  finest  red  granite  brought  from  the  quarries 
of  Syene.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  the  large  town  of  Mansoura,  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  St.  Louis  was  defeated  and  taken 
pri'  iiier.  Ijastly,  four  or  five  miles  above  the  moutli  of  the  river  is  the  city  of  Damietta, 
V  na-.'t,  though  on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  to  the  interior  Delta,  as  fornfiing  the 
chief  market  for  its  productions.  Rice  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  groat  abundance,  is 
grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  coffee  brought  up  the  Red  Sea,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
export  to  Syria  and  tlie  I^evant.  Tobacco  and  soap  are  imported  from  Syria ;  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds  from  Constantinople.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  ornament.  It 
is  chiefly  inimbited  by  fishermen  and  janissaries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a  great  part 
is  contraband.  The  people  are  said  to  be  the  very  worst  in  all  Turkey,  and  to  have  a  par- 
ticular hostility  tt)  Christians,  whicii  seems  to  have  dosconded  from  their  ancestors  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.  Duniiotta  li;!s  no  harbour ;  vessels  anchor  in  a  road  by  no  means  remarka- 
bly safe,  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  rii'er,  and  the  goods  ure  brouglit  up  in  boats. 

The  base  of  tlif;  Delta,  or  the  coiist  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  coiis^ist.s  lijr  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marshy  sand,  ant'  more  than 
half  its  breadth  is  filled  by  ilic  lake  Buurlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth. 
Like  Mareotis  and  Edko,  it  is  slialluw,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  pene- 
trated only  in  one  i»int  by  a  channel,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  tiie  ancient  Sebennytic 
branch.  This  wild  tract,  the  ancient  Etoarchis,  is  described  in  history  as  having  repeatedly 
afTordod  refuge  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  when  driven  from  the  throne  by  foreign  invasion  or 
by  insurrection.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a  nice  of  bold  and  rude  fishermen,  who  hold  them- 
selves nearly  independent  of  the  national  cathorities. 

The  Inst  division  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  one  of  conipaiatively  little  modern  imiwrtance,  is 
the  province  of  Charkieh,  Bituated  to  the  cast  of  tiie  Damietta  branch,  and  conse(|uently  be- 
yond any  channel  wliich  can  m.  v  be  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  however,  it 
was  traversed  by  two  great  branches,  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  into  tiie  lake  Men- 
zaleh.  Their  channel  may  still  be  trnccl.  M.  Mains  traversed  the  whole  Tnnitic  branch, 
now  known  under  the  name  ol  tup  can:  !  ,i'  Mocz,  from  the  village  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  at  which  it  .strikes  ol'"  ironi  the  caral  of  Damietta.  In  the  lower  jmrt  it  changes 
to  San,  probably  e  corruption  of  'ne  ancient  Tanis.  It  is  navigable  along  its  whole  length 
for  small  barks,  and,  when  the  Nile  is  hisrh,  even  foi  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  active  government  to  restore  it  to  all  its  former  importance.  Even  now  it  aflbrda 
large  means  of  irrigation,  and  consequently  supports  a  considerable  culture  and  population. 
The  upper  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  many  fine  villages, 
though  they  are  kt'pt  in  perpetual  nlurm  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Not  only 
is  every  village  fortified,  but  from  place  to  place  along  the  Nile  are  erected  towers,  without 
entrance  or  windows;  and  into  these  strong-holds,  on  the  npproarh  of  a  band,  t!io  inhabit- 
ants with  their  most  precious  cft'ects  are  hoisted  up  by  ropes,  and  kept  till  the  danger  he 
past.  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  ITalus  found  immense  ruins, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinit)n  of  Pococke,  he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Bubastis.  Enormous 
masses  of  granite,  more  or  loss  mutilated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  heaped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusinc  branch  may  also  be  still  traced,  though  much 
more  imperfectly ;  the  cultivation  is  there  much  inferior,  and  the  exposure  to  the  Arabs 
greater.     Ihe  most  important  points  on  this  line  are  Belbeis  and  Salahieh,  maintained  aa 
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tiiililary  poeitfi  on  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  southern  district  between  the  course  of  tliesc 
ranalt)  and  ('airo,  called  the  province  of  Kelyoubeh,  is  tolerably  watered,  and  abounds  in 
ciittli!.  From  tliis  circuinslance,  as  well  as  its  vicinity  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
proHiitiiu  it  tu  be  the  Goshen  of  the  Israelites.  All  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Egypt  being 
l)iiilt  iipuii  huf;c  massed  of  unburnt  brick,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  against  the  in- 
uiuliitioii,  wc  may  thence  account  for  the  excessive  labour  to  which  tluit  people  were  doomed. 
'J'hc  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Charkich  is  marshy  and  sandy,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
K;ryptian  coast.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Menzaleh,  a  broad  shallow  lake,  separated  from  the 
urn  by  a  narrow  ridge,  similar  to  those  of  Mareotis  and  Bourlos,  but  much  more  extensive. 
Il  is  sixty  milos  in  length,  and  twenty-live  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  projecting  peninsula.  It 
iiliounds  with  tish ;  and  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  its  coasts,  and  the  islands  of  Matharieh, 
iioar  the  obove  peninsula,  are  of  the  same  savage,  rugged,  and  independent  character  as 
tliuse  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Bourlos.  It  has  two  openings  into  the  sea,  one 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  canal  of  Stin,  the  current  of  which  is  seen  distinctly  run- 
ning across.  Un  this  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Menzaleh,  and  six  miles  up  the  canal  arc 
seen  the  ruins  of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  once  a  magnificent  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raolis.  There  are  still  several  Curinthiun  obelisks  and  capitals  of  columns  fallen  to  the 
ground,  ond  particulorly  some  very  fine  antique  earthen  vessels,  of  which  the  glazing 
remains. 

SuBSECT.  2. —  Voslani,  or  Middle  Effypt. 
After  passing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  Nile  which  form  the 
Delta,  we  ascend  to  what  is  called  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt.  Here,  about  a  league  to  the 
cast  of  the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Matarieh,  to  the  nortli  of  whose  site  arc  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  seat  of  Egyptian  learning. 
Though  almost  in  complete  ruin,  it  has  still  some  interesting  antiquities ;  an  obelisk  sixty- 
tioven  feet  high,  several  sphynxes,  and  large  stones  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

Cairo  the  Great  (Jig.  769.),  or,  as  it  is  jHspularly  called,  Grand  Cairo,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  sailing  up- 
wiirds,  and  he  gazes  with  won- 
der on  tlie  nutnerous  minarets 
which  distingui.sl)  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  Africa.  Through- 
out tliat  continent  and  Arabia, 
Cairo  is  considered  as  the  queen 
of  cities,  as  tiie  city  without  a 
rival ;  its  splendour  forms  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Eastern 
romance.  Old  Cairo  appears 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
bring  built  on  the  site  of  the 
lortresa  of  Babylon,  which  de- 
rived that  name  from  being  assigned  as  a  residence  to  some  Ifchylonisii  captives,  brought, 
prohalily,  by  Scsostiis.  The  new  city,  however,  which  has  alone  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capi- 
tal, was  foimded  in  973,  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimitc  Caliphs.  Saladin  purrouiuied  it  with 
strong  walls  and  magnificent  gates  ;  and  it  soon  ecli))spd  the  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexauilriii.  Europeans,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  Cairo,  find  little  corresponding  to  tlip 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  description.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  traverses  tlio  whole  area  of  the  city,  would  he  considered  in  Europe  as  a 
mere  lane.  As  they  are  not  paved,  a  most  disagreeable  dust  is  raised  by  the  crowds  of  men, 
dogs,  camels,  and  nsses,  which  press  tlirongh  thern.     The  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 

high,  which  is  not  usual  in  the  East;  but 
almost  all  their  light  is  derived  from  interior 
courts,  and  they  present  to  the  street  only  a 
mass  of  dead  wall,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear like  prisons.  There  are,  however, 
several  extensive  open  squares,  round  which 
are  built  the  houses  of  the  principal  per- 
sons. Into  these,  when  the  Nile  rises,  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  called  the 
Kalisch,  and  converts  them  into  lakes, 
which,  being  traversed  by  pleasure-boats, 
present  at  this  period  a  gay  scene.  On  the 
retiring  of  the  waters,  tjfiese  lakes  become 
•v)  many  plains  of  mud,  which  is  soon  completely  dried,  and  covered  with  excellent  vege- 
tation. The  chief  ornament  of  Cairo  consists  in  its  gates,  several  of  which  are  built  in  a 
style  of  simple  niaguifieenee,  and  in  its  mosques,  of  which  that  of  Sultan  Hassan  displnj  s 
all  the  splendour  01  Saracenic  architecture  (fig.  770.).     Many  of  the  baths  have  their  ui- 
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terior  very  richly  ornnmentod.  The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukea,  also,  built  of  white  marbli.*, 
and  with  painted  or  gilded  domes,  are  very  beautiful.  The  Pacha  rcsidea  in  the  citadel, 
where  he  iias  magnificent  apartments. 

Cairo,  according  to  Pococke,  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Paris ;  but  as  a  great  pnrt  is  occupied  with  gardens  and  empty  spaces,  it  cannot, 
according  to  Volney,  contain  more  than  t;2.'H),(l(K)  inhabitants.  Browne,  however,  reckons 
them  at  300,000;  Jomard,  at  260,000 ;  Balbi,  at  330.000.  The  police  is  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  each  Ktrcet  being  shut  in  at  niirht  with  gates,  and  guarded  by  several 
janissaries.  Nut  withstanding  the  gloomy  exterior  prosnntcd  by  the  liouses  even  of  tlie 
great,  tlie  interior  of  these  mansions  possesses  great  mii<;iiilici;nce.  Space  and  coolness  are 
especially  studied.  They  present  wide  halls,  high  domes,  verandas,  rich  sofas  and  corpets, 
walls  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  with  tblioge  and  flowers.  The  Imbitd  of 
life  are  recluse;  the  only  great  festivals  are  those  of  marriage  and  circumcision,  when 
families  bring  all  their  wealtii  into  full  display. 

Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  tiioroughtiire  of  any  city  in  the  world.  All  the  merchandise 
which  passes  between  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it.  Its  land  communications  are  perhaps  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  in  this  respect  it  forms  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents. 
With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on ;  and  slaves  are  imported 
in  very  great  numbers,  to  be  expcsed  in  tiio  markets  of  Cairo.  The  sale  takes  place  in  the 
open  street,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  purchaser. 
According  to  Sonnini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  apiece.  The 
amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  o  very  humble  nature ;  tuml>ling,  rope-dancing,  and 
juggling  are  publicly  performed  in  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  ottbrds.  For  the 
amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poets,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  said  to 
display  occasional  talent,  though  their  mendicant  muse  is  too  apt  to  employ  itself  chiefly  in 
fulsome  praises  of  its  patrons. 

Old  Cairo,  originally  of  much  smaller  extent  tiian  the  new  city,  is  now  uninhabited 
through  a  great  part  of  its  site.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts,  for  whom  it  forms  a  sort  of 
capital.  They  have  twelve  ciiurches  in  it,  some  of  them  large  and  sumptuous;  and  their 
patriarch  has  removed  his  residence  from  Alexandria  to  this  place.  It  contains  also  the 
ancient  granaries,  bearing  tlie  name  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  for  their  original 
purpose.  The  place  is  distinguished  also  by  iin  immense  and  skilfully  contrived  maciiine, 
by  which  the  water  is  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  castle  of  New  Cairo. 

The  last  appendage  of  this  great  city  is  Boulak,  its  port  on  the  Nile,  distinguished  by  tiie 
bustle  of  trade,  and  boats  without  number  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  does  not  present  any  remarkable  object  except  very  tine  baths.  There  is  an 
institute  for  100  pupils,  maintained  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Pacha. 

The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  ascended  above 
Cairo,  when  he  comes  in  sigiit  of  those  far-famed  structures,  to  whicii  the  world  presents 
nothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  bo  contemplated  without  the  most  awful  emotion. 

These  mighty  monuments  seem  to 
look  witii  disdain  on  every  other  work 
of  human  art,  and  to  contend  witli 
nature  iierself.  They  form  an  unin- 
terrupted ranTe  for  about  twenty 
leagues,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down 
towardi  the  river  ifig.  771.);  but 
tlie  first  two,  the  pyramids  of  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes,  from  the  union  of 
magnitude  and  skill  in  tlioir  construc- 
tion, have  almost  exclusively  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  first 
or  great  pyramid  (^fiif.  772.)  is  693 
feet  square,  covering  upwards  of  eleven  acrpH,  and  rising  to  the  amazing  height  of  .599  feet. 
In  an  age  when  inucliinery  was  iinperfect,  and  every  thing  was  done  by  manual  labour,  it 

is  said  to  have  employed  100,000 
772  men  for  twenty  years.     The  des- 

tination of  tins  and  all  similar 
colossal  structures  appears  evi- 
dently to  have  been  sepulchral. 
The  original  entrance,  as  well  as 
tliat  into  each  successive  gallery 
and  chamber,  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, by  being  made  exactly 
similar  to  the  surrounding  wall ; 
and  it  is  carefully  barred  by  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  which  cannot  be 
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cut  throii$;h  without  greu  labour,  but  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  affbrd  a  iiire  teit  of  Um 
8uug|ht-tbr  entrance.  The  opening  of  tho  first  pyramiil  has  been  long  ago  utTectod  ;  it  iit 
ascribed  to  tho  Cuiiph  Mohainined,  in  tim  nintli  century.  Several  long  galleries  have  beun 
traced,  leading  to  two  cliainbcrd,  tlio  largest  of  which  is  3*2  feet  by  10 ;  and  contains  a  SHr> 
coplmgus  now  emi-ty.  The  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  (/'ephrenes,  is  about  4(M(  feet  high, 
It  hud  dehed  nil  atnmpts  to  enter  it,  till  tho  enterprise  was  recently  achieved  by  Uelistini, 
His  attempts  were  loiiir  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length,  by  the  position  of  the  block  uf  grailttd 
placed  to  bar  tho  entraiicu,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  its  real  direction  (Jig.  773.)  At  tho 
end  of  a  long  passage,  li'!  found  a  chamber  40  feet  by  10,  in  which  was  a  sarcuphagUN  eoit« 
taining  a  small  (|uantity  o^'  bones.  These  bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  huniaii ;  hut 
on  being  brought  to  London,  and  examined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  w»r8 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  the  bull,  that  base  object  of  Egyptian  worship.  Indeed,  it  NeeniH 
every  way  improbable  that  structures  so  stupendous  should  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  in 
Egypt,  have  been  undertaken  without  a  religious  impulse  and  motive. 

About  three  hundred  puces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  the  gigantic  statue  of  the  HphyilK 
(Jiff.  774.)  tliat  singular  object,  in  tho  delineation  of  which  Egyptian  art  so  much  delighted, 
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It  has  been  overthrown,  and,  till  of  late,  only  the  head,  the  neck,  and  some  part  of  the 
buck,  were  visible  above  the  sand.  The  length,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  tail,  was  found  to 
bo  125  feet.  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  succeeded  in  clearing  away  tho  sund,  discov  jred  most 
singular  appendages,  consisting  of  two  temples,  one  of  wliich  it  holds  between  its  legs,  and 
tho  other  in  one  of  its  paws. 

This  part  of  Egypt,  reaching  even  above  Benisouef,  though  it  does  not  present  the  same 
V'ide-spread  fertility  as  the  Delta,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  bcnetits  of  irrigation,  The 
inundation  extends  lor  a  considerable  space  along  its  western  bank;  but,  from  the  neculiar 
t-lope  of  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  diffused  without  some  difficulty.  Immediately  on  the  Nile, 
tlie  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river,  whose  waters  must  be  raised  with  wheeU 
moved  by  oxen,  and  with  other  complicoted  and  laborious  machinery.  Farther  on,  tlm 
level  descends,  till  it  falls  even  below  that  of  the  Nile ;  but  the  river  must  be  considerably 
swelled  before  its  waters  can  reach  across  the  high  separating  ridge.  In  seasons  of  low 
inundation,  therefore,  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  of  water ;  and,  even  in  average  y&Kt«, 
does  not  obtain  nearly  the  (juantity  which  might  be  advantageously  employed.  This  evil 
might  be  entirely  remedied  by  an  active  government;  but  in  tiie  present  neglected  state 
of  the  canals,  the  country  suffers  severely  from  it.  In  one  part,  indeed,  the  tract  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  watered  by  a  natural  derivation  from  the  Nile,  called  the  caiHM 
of  Joseph,  the  principal  branch  of  wliicli  passes  in  Fayouin,  while  another  reaches  even 
into  Lower  Egypt.— (/».  D.  Mtirlin,  in  Dcsrript.  Efryptc,  Etitl.  Modvrni;  ii.  107 — 'iifi) 

Except  the  pyramids,  this  tract  contains  few  rcmarkublo  objects.  Along  the  Nile  is  iv 
succession  of  tolerably  largo,  but  ill-built  villages.  Benisouef,  somewfiat  handsomer  than  the 
rest,  is  a  brick  town,  containing  a  considerable  munutlictory  of  coarse  carpets.  Near 
Metrahenny  appear  extensive  though  tiiint  traces  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  tlie  capital  of 
Egypt  at  tiie  era  of  tho  construction  of  tiio  pyramids. 

To  the  west  of  Benisouef  appears  the  province  of  Fayonm,  truly  remarkable  by  its 
physical  character,  even  in  Egypt.  An  opening  in  the  elsewhere  continuous  Libyan  chain, 
aided  by  a  vast  artificial  cut,  has  let  in  the  river  upon  this  tract,  and  converted  it  from  a 
desert  into  the  most  fertile  portion  of  this  most  fertile  land.  After  traver.sing  the  territory 
in  numberless  canals,  tiiis  branch  forms  the  lake  of  Fayoura,  which  antiquaries  no  longer 
liesitiite  in  identifying  with  the  ancient  Moeris.  Being  only,  indeed,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  in  its  general  breadth,  its  extent  is  much  inferior  to  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  ancients,  wlio  represented  it  as  resembling  a  sea.  Both  Martin  and  Jomard, 
however,  who  carefully  examined  its  environs,  were  convinced  that  the  present  lake  may 
be  cont'idered  as  occupying  little  more  than  the  bottom  of  its  former  bed.    The  surrounding 
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tract  bean  every  appearance  of  havinff  lieon  abandonnd  by  the  watorv.  It  is  incapable  of 
culture,  covered  with  Mnd,  lagoons,  aaline  crusto,  and  some  iihrubH  of  n  tven!:  vogetution. 
On  the  northern  aide,  Martin  saw  a  number  of  dctachnd  hillocks,  bcarini^  every  mark  of 
having  once  been  iglanila,  and  i«  convinced  that  the  lake  formerly  extended  *o  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  which  bound  the  pnwpt^ct  in  thnt  direction.  It  has  been  deemed  impomible, 
coniidering  the  vaat  extent  of  the  hydrograpliic  foBtiireg  of  this  province,  that  they  nhould, 
M  anti<}uity  records,  have  been  the  worK  of  art.  To  have  turned  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  this  lake,  would,  it  is  urged,  have  required  the  removal  of  :V2(N),(MM)  cubic  yards  of 
earth  or  rock.  Reflecting,  howeviT,  on  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  wo  are  reminded  that,  among  all  their  wonders,  this 
haa  been  celebrated  os  the  most  wonderful.  To  Jomard,  both  the  passage  through  the 
mountain,  and  the  channel  of  the  Ruhr  Relama,  by  which  the  hike  was  fed,  appeared  to 
display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Mupris  formed  the  grand  sluice  of 
Egypt,  which  drew  off  the  waters  when  they  were  superabundant,  and  afforded  a  supply 
when  thoy  were  deficient.  Some  of  the  dikes  which  were  employed  in  alternately  retain- 
ing and  letting  out  the  water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of 
labour  truly  stupendous. 

Fayoum  appears  to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence,  as  to  soil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract 
of  Egypt.  According  to  Jomard,  the  eye  is  never  weary  ot  contemplating  its  smiling  fields, 
watereu  by  o  thousand  cannL-<,  which  maintain  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  whose  aspect  forms 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  bordering  deserts  of  Libya.  Resides  yielding  rice  and 
grain  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it  abounds  in  dates  and  fiax,  and  produces 
almost  exclusively  fine  fVuits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to  perfection,  and  the  planta- 
tions of  roses  afford  materials  for  a  perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  E^t.  The  objects, 
however,  for  which  this  country  has  been  chietly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquities ; 
fur,  besides  the  lake  of  M(criH,  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which 
held  so  high  a  place  among  ancient  wonders,  (ireat  difliculties,  however,  have  occurred  in 
tracing  its  site.  Attention  haa  been  mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  about  a  league 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  tract  now  uninhabited,  but  where  the  ruins  of 
o  number  of  large  villages  have  been  lately  discovered.  The  temple  is  stated  by  Pococke 
at  165  feet  long,  and  8((  broad ;  but  these  dimensions  ap(>ear  to  be  those  of  the  whole  enclosure ; 
ftr  the  edifice  itself  is  docrribed  by  Jomord  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  .'iO  broad.  There  are 
some  large  apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  particular  mag- 
nificence; but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  long  narrow  passage,  or  rother  hole,  en;Hng 
in  a  cell  0  foot  by  4.  Jomard  penetrated  into  it,  and,  finding  it  extremely  sonorous  and 
skilfully  adapted  for  the  i;onveyance  of  the  voice  along  the  passage,  infers  tliat  it  was  destined 
for  the  emission  of  a  pM<r;in  oracle.  Upon  the  whole,  his  observations  onil  those  of  Bclzoni 
(Researches,  pp.  .'VHJ,  ;W.").)  ser-m  clearly  to  show  that  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposi- 
tion of  ita  apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  tliis  structure  bear  tlie  least  resemblance 
to  the  famous  temple  of  the  Labyrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  remain- 
ing in  Fayoum,  it  has  long  boen  implicitly  taken.  Jomard  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  another  quarter.  Alraut  six  miles  south  of  Medinet  el  Fayoum  is  a 
lofty  brick  pyramid,  near  which  i.s  an  extent  of  ruins  about  fMK)  feet  in  length,  and  400  in 
breadth.  This  whole  space  is  covered  with  heaps  oFiicwn  stones,  and  various  materials  con- 
fused'v  piled  upon  each  other ;  tliough,  on  penetrating  througli  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges 
»'f  wal's  are  discovered.  The  enclosing  wall  on  tiie  side  of  the  pynimid,  and  some  little 
tovi'er?  with  which  it  was  flanked,  are  the  parts  best  preser\ed.  Upon  the  whole,  he  observes 
that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  the  pom|K)us  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  ond 
cannot  but  express  his  astonishment  that  ^n  edifice  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  thirty-six 
centuries  from  its  foundation,  remained  perfortly  entire,  should  since  his  time  have  been  so 
completely  destroyed.  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  that  the  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  roofs.  There  are  some 
minor  discrepancies;  but,  upon  the  whole,  tlio  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the  ex- 
tent, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  other  ruins  within  the  region,  which  can  at  all  cor- 
respond with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions  assign,  seem  to  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  all  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  of  tlie  famous  Labyrinth 
of  Egypt. 

Amid  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  antiquities  of  Fayoum,  we  had  almost  forgotten  its  modern 
dwellings.  Medinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a  fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arsino*', 
and  of  materials  taken  from  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  is  a  mere  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish ;  but  whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragments  is  found  irregu- 
larly inserted  into  tlie  modem  town.  Medinet  is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  imme- 
diately before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is  fiourishing,  contains  some  fine 
mosques,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  'AiOO ;  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

Returning  to  the  Nile,  and  a.scciiding  above  Benisouef,  we  pass  through  a  tract,  still  very 
fertile,  more  varied  and  beautiful  than  the  Delta ;  and  where  towns  and  villages  occur  cvci  y- 
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where  at  short  intervals.  Minivh,  or  Minpot,  eapitiil  of  nn  cxtennive  dii"frii:t,  is  n  very  pretty 
town,  whoso  ni(isi|ueH  nre  adonuHl  with  iiingnilii-i<iit  t'oluiium  of  granite  and  |iurphyry,  of 
Greek  arciiiteeture.  'I'o  the  west  of  the  city,  llieri'  nre  alwi  vestiges  of  nntiquity,  entirely, 
however,  converted  into  rdhbish.  The  markets  of  Minieh  are  crowderl,  ^ta  population  con- 
tiideralile,  and  it  contains  a  niannfoclory  of  llioso  iMirtheit  vessels  for  c(X)ling  water,  which 
are  so  much  valued  in  tVyP'-  To  the  west  of  Miiiieh  is  a  large  lake,  or  rather  swamp, 
callol  the  Uatlien.  It  extends  auuthwurd  as  thr  iih  Ai'lnnounein,  and  is  of  large  and  vugua 
brouiltli,  but  seldom  more  than  a  f(xit  or  two  deep.  It.  seems  to  Ix)  on  very  slender  ground 
that  Siuaril  and  WAnville  identify  this  inundiitiMJ  Hiirliire  with  the  lake  of  Matris. 

Above  Minieh,  the  Araliic  chain  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  is  pierced  by  numerous  and  most 
extensive  ancient  iiuarrii's,  which  have  cuiiverti'd  it  Iroiii  a  sloping  face  to  one  of  perpen- 
dirular  roek,  and  iiavc  i-aiised  it  in  one  |i|iit'i'  to  pre.n'iil  the  ap|)i'iiriiiico  of  an  immense  for- 
titii'il  castle.  The  rocks  nre  also  exciivntiil  into  ii  imiiiber  of  tlioHe  tomlw,  to  which  the 
ancient  Kgyptians  d(.'vot(!d  their  lalKiiir  and  their  art.  Tlie.se  nre  |iiirti(Hilarly  remarked  at  a 
place  called  Zaymiet  el  Miivetain,or  the  Vilhijin  of  the  Dead,  ami  llirlher  up,  near  Benihausan. 
The  interior,  ns  in  tjio.^e  di  a  pfreiili-r  sciile  lit  Tliehes,  is  Milurned  with  numerous  hiero- 
glyphics, and  with  piiiiitiii<;'s,  which  e\liiliit  the  most  lirilliant  ((ilniirH,  and  represent  various 
purticiilara  of  the  manners  and  domestic  life  of  tin!  uneient  Kgyptians. 

Wo  now  approach  antiipiities  of  a  more  classic  eliiiriieter.     As  yet,  Kgypt  has  presented 

to  us  only  nioiiiiinents  which  astonish  by  their 
immensity,  and  by  the  incredible  lul)our  bestow- 
cd  on  them ;  hut  in  those  to  which  we  allude, 
that  vastiiesH  is  combined  with  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar architectural  skill.  About  ten  miles  above 
Minieh,  we  pass  between  two  of  these  grand 
masses  of  ruins.  On  the  eastern  bank  ore  those 
of  Anlinoe  (,//!,''.  775.),  bearing  a  very  different 
character  I'rom  any  others  which  f'gypt  now 
presents.  They  arc  remains  of  a  Greek  city, 
tbunded  by  Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
tho  elegance  of  classic  architecture  with  the 
colossal  frrandeur  of  tho  Egyptian.  In  order  to 
prixliice  the  snme  impression  of  grandeur,  ho 
made  streets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  forming  one  continued  and  immense 
colonnade.  Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  palaces,  temples  and  tombs  of  gigantic 
dimension;  but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arches,  thernue,  and  hippodromes.  The  ruins  of 
Antinoe  extend  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a  wikkI  of  date  trees,  above  which  its 
columns  are  seen  towering;  they  form  a  grand  picture,  to  which  the  lofty  and  naked  Arabian 
rocks  form  a  noble  background.  The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome,  the  principal 
street,  a  triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Heverus,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  great  gate, 
may  still  be  trace<l.  Tho  piles  of  tVagments  and  rubbish  are  of  very  uncommon  magnitude. 
Shekh  Abade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a  pretty  large  village,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  surrounded 
with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 

The  other  side  of  the  river  presents  tho  site  of  Ilermopolis  Magna,  where  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Egyptian  ruins  are  mingled  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Their  length  is  about  7000  feet, 
their  breadth  5000,  and  their  circuit  nearly  three  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  is 
covered  with  rubbish,  detached  stones,  and  frngmeiils  of  cohmiiis.  The  only  pari  which 
remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  a  most  magniticent  monument,  rivalling 
the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  Ixwst.  It  consists  of  twelve  columns,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  twenty  was  the  original  number.  The  whole  length  is  120  feet;  tho  archi- 
trave and  frieze  consist  of  five  stones  which  are  20  feet  long;  ami  the  single  stone  which 
remains  of  the  cornice  is  84  feet  long.  Tho  shiills  are  HO  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
60  feet  high. 

At  one  extremity  of  these  ruins  is  situated  Achmoiinein,  n  large  and  populous  village, 
containing  5000  souls.  Its  territory,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  river  and 
the  mountain,  is  under  peculiarly  high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  numerous  channels  from 
the  Nile  and  the  canal  of  Joseph.  Six  miles  obove  is  Melawi,  also  a  neat  and  considerable 
town,  having  some  manufactures,  and  ex])orting  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  Mecca.  Considerobly 
higher  is  Manfalont,  still  more  important  from  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  which  combines 
considerable  manufactures  of  cloth  with  a  trade  in  grain. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Said,  Thvbnid,  or  Vpper  Efjrypt. 

After  Monfalout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuestani  or  Vostiini  of  the  moderns,  the  Heptanomis 
of  the  ancients,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  Tlir'haid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said  of  the 
moderns,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a  wide  inundated  plain,  which  in  the 
Vostani  l)ecame  a  broad  well-watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a  mountain  glen, 
ytill,  however,  though  less  fertile  ond  (lopulnns,  it  presents  objects  which,  in  interest  and 
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grandeur,  mirpoas  all  the  moet  remarkable  in  the  lower  and  more  level  tracts  of  this  extra- 
ordinary country. 

Siout  is  the  hrst  large  town  of  Upper  Effypt,  which  has  not  here  assumed  the  narrow  and 
contracted  aspect  peculiar  to  other  parts  ot  the  Thebaid.  On  the  contrary,  this  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles  broad,  though  the  river  itself  has  not  a  breadth 
of  more  than  750  feet.  Siout  has  a  large  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  very  fertile  in 
wheat,  barley,  dhourra,  flax,  and  contains  very  fine  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
2(X),(KK),  and  the  taxes  at  4(),0(XM.  The  city  is  large  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
Kiderable  trade  in  linen  cloth,  eartlienware,  natron,  and  opium.  This  also  is  the  point  from 
which  tlie  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfour  usually  depart,  and  to  which  they  return.  Behind 
the  city  are  a  number  of  country  houses  erected  by  the  Mamelukes,  partially  fortified.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though  trunks  of  columns  adorn  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  fiice  of  the  mountain,  however,  which  is  about  two  miles  to 
the  west,  is  excavated  into  grottoes  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  lavishly  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings.  Others  are 
the  retreats  of  Christian  hermits,  who,  in  tlie  first  centuries,  were  induced  by  a  mistaken 
devotion  to  bury  themselves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Thcbuid.  Small  niches,  stucco 
facings,  a  few  rude  paintings  representing  crosses,  and  some  Coptic  inscriptions,  are  all  the 
traces  they  have  Ictl  of  their  abode  in  these  cells.  It  seems  ascertained  that  Siout  stands 
on  the  ground  tbrmcrly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  called 
Lycopolis. 

The  first  groat  monuments  of  the  Thebaid  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  those 
of  Anteopolis  (.Jig,  770.),  situated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Gau,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

Nile.    Traces  are  here  found  of 
776  a  temple  230  feet  long,  and  150 

broad;  but  the  only  part  at  all 
entire  is  the  first  portico,  about 
50  feet  high.  The  columns  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  cfiect,  tlieir  capi- 
tals being  composed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  date  palm  tree,  and  being 
surrounded  with  groups  of  those 
trees,  of  which  they  present  a 
faithful  copy,  and  with  which  they 
are  confounded.  The  village  of 
BuiiuorAnteopuiiii.  Kau  is  poor,  and  the  surrounding 

territory  indiflbrently  cultivated. 
Close  to  it  is  a  mountain  remarkable  for  the  immense  excavations  made  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  building ;  one  of  these  quarries  is  stated  by  Jomard  as  600  feet  by  400. 

After  passing  the  two  small  towns  of  Tornieh  and  Talita,  we  come  to  Akhmym,  or  Ekhmim, 
a  neat  town,  with  wide  streets,  though  built  only  of  unbumt  brick,  and  containing  several 
handsome  mosques  with  lotly  minarets.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000 ;  the  full 
half  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  even  the  Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  Christianity  by 
the  government  of  Cairo.  Commerce  and  agriculture,  which  always  flourished  here,  con- 
tinue prosperous;  but  its  fine  manufactures  of  linen  are  changed  into  those  of  cotton,  and 
iu  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  throughout  all 
Kgypt.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  great  temples,  evidently  port  of  the  city  called 
Chemnis  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks. 

About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Akhmym  is  Girgeh,  or  Girshe,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Notwithstanding  this  proud  distinction,  it  is  not  so  large  as  Siout,  being  about  the 
size  of  Manfalout,  Minieh,  and  other  secondary  towns.  Neither  is  it  particularly  handsome ; 
but  it  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  all  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  and  abun- 
dant. During  Denon's  residence,  30(X)  Frenchmen  were  quartered  there  for  three  weeks, 
without  causing  the  least  appearance  of  scarcity.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  George,  pronounced  here  Girgeh. 

Near  this  city,  five  miles  west  firom  the  Nile,  on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  the  French  discovered  the  remains  of  Abydos.  This  city  was  accounted  by 
the  ancients  the  second  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  contained  a  palace  of  Memnon,  and  the  tomb  of 
Osiris:  works  by  the  same  hands  which  constructed  those  of  Thebes.  L  hud  the  misfor- 
tune, however,  of  being  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley  crossing  the  mountains,  and 
through  which  the  sands  of  the  boundless  western  deserts  were  blown  in  upon  it.  Planta- 
tions, canals,  and  all  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  prosperous  times  of 
Egypt  to  preserve  Abydos  from  the  encroachments  of  these  sands,  could  not  avert  its  destiny. 
Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  are  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however, 
l>y  the  roof,  where  spacious  interior  apartments  are  found  entire,  and  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  paintings,  of  which  the  coloura  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  in  the  first  day  they 
were  painted.    Jomard  particularly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a  kneeling  statue,  of  human 
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■1x0,  In  blink  granite.  This  fragment  appeared  to  him  pfiiliaps  the  most  beautiful  that  hod 
DViir  conm  from  tlio  Egyptian  chisel.  Only  two  miserable  villages  now  exist  on  the  site  of 
thitNii  grunt  ruins. 

In  nucnniling  above  Girgeh,  the  traveller  passes  by  Farshout,  a  poor-looking  town,  con- 
tniniiigt  however,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  sugar;  and  Hen,  a  long  village,  on  the  site 
of  tint  nncient  Diospolis,  but  presenting  no  remains  of  it.  He  then  arrives  at  Kcnch,  a  town 
of  wiinu  consequence,  and  remarkable  for  its  fabric  of  earthen  vessels.  Pococke  met  large 
flouts  coming  down  the  river,  containing  jars  placed  on  a  frame-work  of  twined  palm 
lirnnoliits,  unil  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Four  long  poles,  like  oars,  were  employed  to 
direct  llio  boat.  The  curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  the  river  to  Dcndera,  two 
mile*  U»  Iho  west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tentyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remark- 
ahln  of  which  Egypt  can  boast. 

Tli«  ruins  of 'iVntyra  cover  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Tim  grnutor  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  tnere  fragments  and  rubbish ;  but  one 
imrl  jjresents  a  temple  (fig.  T77.),  which,  though  it  cannot  cope  in  grandeur  with  the  monu- 
•mf  ments  of  Thebes,  surposKPs  in  art  and  skill 

every  thing  else  in  Egypt.  The  spectator 
feels,  as  it  were,  trans|)orted  into  a  fairy 
scone  of  enchantment ;  he  sees  monuments 
which  have  no  affinity  with  the  products 
of  (Jrecian  architecture,  or  with  those  cre- 
ated by  the  taste  of  modern  Europe,  yet 
which  present  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  mag- 
nificence the  most  imposing.  The  length 
of  the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  broad. 
Tho  portico,  above  all,  inspires  astonishment  by  the  grandeur  and  singularity  of  its  aspect. 
It  conwsls  of  six  colunms,  the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  of  colossal  hoadf  of  Isis,  the 
Unity  in  whoso  honour  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  reared,  ond  to  whom  almost  every 
thing  in  it  hns  reference.  The  height  of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet ;  but  that  of  the  general 
Willi  of  llio  temple  not  more  than  seventeen.  The  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  with  those 
inyntifl,  varied,  and  ollen  fantastic  sculptures  (Jig.  778.),  which  charocterise  Egyptian  archi- 
tucturu  (  liioroglyphics,  groups,  figures  of  deities,  and  sacred  animals ;   the  whole  of  the 
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mnnnnrit  and  mythology  of  oncicnt  Egypt  embodied.  The  workmanship  is  of  the  most  ela- 
bornto  nxnctition,  and  highly  finished.  The  interior  (Jig.  779.)  of  the  portico  is  equally 
bonntidil  and  striking.  It  composes  a  rectangle  120  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  21 
fioliiinnii,  ranged  in  six  rows  of  four  deep.  The  ornaments  are  equally  profuse  and  varied ; 
but  tha  roof  formerly  presented  a  feature  which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Divided  into 
twnlvn  compartments,  it  exhibited,  by  a  variety  of  mythological  figures,  many  of  which 
eoinoido  willi  thoso  employed  by  the  Greeks,  a  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodinc.  This  remarkable  monument  has  been  detached  from  the  roof  and  conveyed  to  Paris. 
From  thn  contemplation  of  these  monuments  has  arisen  a  question,  certainly  of  deep 
intprni«t  In  tho  history  of  art.  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  erected  by  the  early 
ami  nativn  kingM  ot*^  Egypt,  until  Visconti,  in  his  notes  to  Jjarcher's  edition  of  Herodotus, 
endoftvniirml  to  prove  them  to  be  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  structure  of  the  zodiac 
appf^art  to  indicate,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year  answered  then  to  the  sign 
of  Lflo,  which  would  take  place  between  the  years  12  and  132  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
npinlon  ii  iitrengthened  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  cornice,  first  observed  by 
Tipnon,  and  since  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  pronaos  is  dedicated  to  Aphrodite, 
and  thn  reign  of  Tiberius  assigned  for  the  date  of  the  dedication.    These  reasons  appear 
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irreaiatible  to  Dr.  Young',  in  his  very  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  E^ypt,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  On  the  other  hand,  Jollois  and  DeviUiers  urge, 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  tlie  erection  of  edifices  thus  entirely  in  the  style  of  a 
conquered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  and  that  no  similar  in- 
stance can  be  adduced ;  while  it  seems  impossible  that  a  structure  of  such  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour  could  have  been  erected  at  such  a  period,  and  yet  no  record  of  it 
have  been  preserved  in  history.  The  dedication  of  the  pronaos  to  Aphrodite,  who  is  essen- 
tially the  same  with  Isis,  might  have  been  prompted  in  that  ambitious  people  by  the  desire  of 
taking  possession,  as  it  were,  of  so  magnificent  a  monument,  and  marking  its  front  with  the 
name  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  was  erected  under  the  later 
kings  of  Egypt,  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  through  successive  stages,  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  perfection. 

About  ten  miles  above  Keneh  and  Dendera  is  Kefl,  the  ancient  Koptos;  and  higher  still, 
Kous,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  tlie 
Saracen  princes,  were  places  of  great  wealth  and  importance ;  for  opposite  to  each  is  an 
opening  m  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the  caravan  route  to  the  ancient  Berenice 
and  the  modem  Cosseir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  transference  of 
that  of  Arabia  and  Suez  to  Cairo,  this  communication  is  now  become  of  very  little  import- 
ance. Even  the  few  modem  caravans  which  proceed  in  this  direction  take  Uieir  departure 
from  Keneh.  Both  Keft  and  Kous,  therefore,  are  now  poor  towns,  containing  many  unin- 
habited houses,  and  ruins  tliat  belong  to  all  the  ages  of  Egyptian  history.  Kous,  in  particu- 
lar, presents  the  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  of  which  the  entablature  only 
appears  above  the  rubbish,  but  with  a  beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera.  These  towns 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  appear  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert. 

Above  Kous,  for  some  miles,  is  a  sandy  plain,  after  which  the  rocks  approach  close  to  the 
river.  Beyond  a  projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the  world 
presents  nothing  parallel ;  an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent 
with  the  most  amazing  ruins.  This  is  Thebes ;  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that  mighty 
capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  belongs  only  to  the  dim  ages  of 
traditionary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  as  fabulous,  had  not  such 
mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and  power  have  since  produced.  At 
first,  the  observer  sees  only  a  confusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  of  gigantic  size, 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side,  the  palaces  of  Kamao  and  Luxor ;  on  the  westem  or  Libyan  side,  Medinet, 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  toml»  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 
Kamac  (Jig.  780.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  stracture  in  Thebes  and  in  the  world. 

The  French  engineers  on  horse- 
back were  on  hour  and  a  half  in 
performing  its  circuit,  which  they 
therefore  conceive,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  miles.  On  the  north- 
east entrance  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  lavished  all  their 
magnificence.  The  approach  is 
by  a  long  avenue  of  spliynxes, 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  lead- 
ing to  a  succession  of  portals 
with  colossal  statues  in  front. 
These  structures  are  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  the  grandeur  of 
HuiniorKatnac.  their  dimensions,  but  by  the  va- 

riety of  the  materials.  A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a  variegated  siliceous 
limestone,  beautiful  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  severally  used. 
"  Most  points  of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a  general  overthrow,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  Karnac  as  a  series  of  regular  edifices.  Across  these  vast  ruins  appear  only 
fragments  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  columns,  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks, 
some  fallen,  others  majestically  erect ;  immense  halls,  whoi^c  roofs  are  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  portals  and  propyleea,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  similar  structures.  From 
the  west,  this  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appearance ;  and  the  almost  endless  series  of  portals, 
gates,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
When  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful ;  and  the  highest 
admiration  is  excited  by  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  this  vast  edifice." 
Not  only  the  general  extent,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  extraordinary  struc- 
ture are  distinguished  by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  There  are  two  obelisks  of 
69,  and  one  of  91,  feet  high :  Uiis,  the  loftiest  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  adorned  with  aculpturea 
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of  perfect  execution.    The  principal  hall  (Jg.  781.)  ia  318  feet  long,  and  150  broad,  having 

the  roof  still  Bupporte<l  by  134  columnti.    These 
781       j^  „e  about  70  feet  high,  and  11  feet  in  diameter ; 

and  a  long  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fallen  down  entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground, 
still  ranged  in  their  primitive  order.  All  the 
sculptures  are  adorned  with  colours,  which, 
though  they  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  most 
experienced  the  ravages  of  time,  shine  still  with 
the  brightest  lustre.  Of  the  large  sphynxes, 
fifty  are  still  remaining,  and  there  are  traces 
which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained 600.  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  its  interior,  being  dark  and 
filled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects  to  at- 
tract the  attention;  but  on  reaching  the  roof, 
the  spectator  enjoys  a  distinct  and  most  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  whole  range  of  surrounding  ruins.  All  who  have  visited  this  scene  describe 
the  impression  made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  otiier  earthly  object. 
According  to  Denon,  the  whole  French  army,  on  coming  in  sight,  stood  still,  struck  as  it 
were  with  an  electric  shock.  The  scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  appears  to  be 
rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with  images  of  fantastic  grandeur, 
than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence.  Belzoni,  in  particular,  declares  that  the  most 
Bublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present 
architecture,  would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
he  was  entering  a  city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
most  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beauti- 
ful figures  and  various  ornaments ;  the  high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  to 
this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  other  temples ;  these, 
altogether  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  to  separate  him  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  mortals.  For  some  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or 
on  some  other  planet. 

If  Karnac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
aa  a  single  and  beautiful  object,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  in  Egypt  The  view  from 
the  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  with  which  it  is  studded, 
appears  a  white  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  colossal  masses  throw  their 
shadows ;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the  landscape. 
The  approach  is  through  the  villoge  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  these  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  At  length  the  portico  appears, 

by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two 
most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world  (Jig. 
782.),  each  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  yet  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
the  finest  granite,  from  tlie  quarries  of 
Syene.  By  what  means  such  colossal 
masses  were  conveyed  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  placed  in  their  present  po- 
sition, surpasses  the  conception  of  mo- 
dern art.  Beliind  them  are  two  colossal 
statues,  now  studiously  defaced,  and 
deep  sunk  in  the  sand,  but  which  must 
have  been  forty  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  a  single  block  of  the  same  granite. 
The  propylon  is  200  feet  in  height,  rising 
fifty-seven  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  soil.  The  interior  is  equally  grand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of  200 
columns  of  different  dimensions,  many 
of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  most 
in  an  entire  state.  But  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  this  edifice,  than  the  profusion  of  sculptures  with  which  the  obelisks,  the 
walls,  and  all  the  apartments  are  covered.  These,  indeed,  arc  favourite  ornaments  on  all 
the  Egyptian  edifices,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the  palace  of  Karnac ;  but  they  occur 
here  in  unexampled  profusion,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  delicacy  as  if  they  hod 
been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history  and 
triumphs  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  probably  the  founder  of  the  edifice.  One  com- 
partment, in  particular,  exhibits  a  great  Imttle,  in  which  the  Egvptianei,  armed  with  bows  and 
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■rrowi,  gain  a  complete  victory  over  their  Asiatic  enemies,  armed  with  the  spear  and  javelin. 
The  forms  of  pursuit  and  retreat,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying, 
•re  so  varied  and  striking,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  imagines  it  probable,  this  and  a  similar  repro- 
Mntatlon  at  Karnac  may  have  funiished  Homer  with  materials  for  many  of  the  varied 
descriptions  with  which  his  narrative  is  filled.  In  another  compartment,  the  conqueror  is 
rpproscnlpd  as  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  captive  monarch  is  fastened  to  a  car,  and  the 
chlofs  arc  treated  with  all  that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty  which  the  ancient  laws  of  war 
wore  supposed  to  authorise. 

The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes, 
which,  though  not  of  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps,  equally  interesting. 
Tlio  Memnoniuni,  or,  as  the  French  writers  seem  rather  to  show,  tlie  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu,  present,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  architecture  and  painted 
Mulpture  of  the  same  character ;  equally  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  still  better  preserved. 
This  Is  particularly  observable  in  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  ultramarine,  and  other 
colours,  The  Memnonium  is  distinguished  by  three  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  is  within 
783  Mk  ^^^  edifice,  and  the  two  others  (Jig.  783.)  are 

■^       ■""  in  the  plain  adjoining.  The  former  is  entirely 

broken  into  fi-agments,  which,  being  dispersed 
through  the  court,  cover  a  space  of  sixty  feet 
square,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a  quarry. 
The  form  of  the  head,  however,  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  face  is  entirely  mutilated ; 
a  foot  and  a  hand  have  been  found  among  the 
fragments.  The  ear  is  three  feet  long ;  the 
distance  firom  shoulder  to  shoulder  is  twenty- 
two  feet;  and  the  entire  height  of  the  statue 
Memnonian  stktuM.  appears  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet.   It  was 

composed  of  a  single  block,  which  must  have 
weighed  2,000,000  lbs.  The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  Historique,  adduce  strong 
reasons  forjudging  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Osymandyas.  The  two  statues  placed  on  the  plain, 
and  called  uy  the  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  are  still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such 
n  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  them,  from 
the  numerous  inscriptions,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a  musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  struck  at  particular 
limes  of  the  day.  No  modern  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the  usual 
wtiind  made  by  percussion  upon  granite ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones 
were  produced  bv  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  these  huge  mutilated 
coIomI,  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  of  which 
tho  head,  detached  from  the  body,  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  All 
travellers  have  admired  its  elegant  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  and  have  considered 
it  tho  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  found  entire.  The  authors 
of  the  DcRcription  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  production  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  style,  which 
•lie  Greeks  never  imitated,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  head,  through  the  very 
|rrnat  exertions  of  Belzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  London,  and  is  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocks  behind  conceal  in  their  excavated 
iHiwim  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ;  but  of  u  still  more 
striking  and  peculiar  character.  In  all  the  Oriental  countries  peculiar  honours  are  paid  to 
the  dead ;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Egyptians  in  monumental  works. 
Wherever  the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  investigated,  the  mountains  behind  have  been 
lliiind  excavated  into  sculptured  tonil)s;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected,  surpass 
nil  tho  others  in  number,  extent,  and  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents  for  about 
rix  miles  a  perpendicular  height  c^  300  or  400  feet  of  limestone  rock,  has  appeared  peculi- 
arly suited  for  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  works  of  the  Egyptians  almost 
rival  the  monuments  which  they  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Entrance  galleries 
lend  into  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  profusely 
decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  lavishly  ornamented  their 
walls.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  all  the  objects  which  formed 
his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  complete  picture  is  thus  exhibited  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and  many  of  the  customs  there  indicated  have  been  trans- 
mitted unaltered,  and  are  still  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agricultural  operations, 
commercial  transactions,  hunts,  bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes,  vineyards,  ornamented 
grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  these  representations.  The  chambers  and  passages 
adjoining  contain  numerous  mummies,  in  that  wonderful  state  of  preservation  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  foimd 
wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  so 
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skilfuUv  applied,  as  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the  form  of  the  fnntiirnii  mul  of  the  minuteat 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  thnir  ftMii,  jNtpyrl  oovcroti  with  hiero- 
glyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  Kurnpoiiti  Hllti(|imry,  Uolxoni  gives  a 
very  lively  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  ioari^li,  "  A  vn«t  «|iinntity  of  dust 
rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokiw  tjio  iKWt*  nnd  tiiouth  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  requires  groat  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  thu  Ntrutig  (illliivin  of  thu  mum- 
mies. You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  somotiinus  nut  iiinni  than  n  Ibtit  wide,  after 
which  you  come  to  a  more  commodious  place,  periiaps  high  oiiutigh  to  oil,  Milt  what  a  place 
of  rest!  surrounded  by  bodies,  bv  henps  of  mummies,  in  all  diriMitiiiiiN,  Atlnr  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  IHI,  KKt,  ItIK),  or  |Mirhn|M  (MNI  yards,  I 
sought  a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  c<  iirivnil  to  sit;  but  wlimi  my  wtiight  bore  on  the 
body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  iiiitiirnlly  lisil  rHiMiiirMii  to  my  hands  to 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support;  so  that  (  Niiiik  itltogitthor  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  oaiiiii*,  wliiuli  rnisnil  such  a  dust 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  It  siilMidtiil  ntfnlii." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  provoiit  niiv  om  fVoin  penetrating 
into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  wore  cIonihI  with  tlin  groalost  care  by 
large  stones,  so  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  If  {XMNllim,  any  suspicion 
that  they  existed.  It  has  required  the  most  eager  research  of  thu  iiKNltiriis  to  ttonctrato  into 
tliese  subterraneous  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  howovor,  Htiinillntitd  by  the  chime- 
rical expectation  of  finding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  innnv  InHtniKmN,  tivnrcotiic  every  ob* 
stacle.  The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  iiilmliitiiil  hy  n  (Hiciillar  race,  who 
maintain  a  fierce  independence,  and  have  scarcely,  unless  when  pompdllotl  by  the  sword, 
owned  the  sovereignty  of  any  government  established  in  Egypt.  Tliiiy  Imvo  tnkon  up  their 
abodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  and  eagerly  employ  themselves  In  sonrtililng  tliolr  recesses  for 
papyri  and  other  antiquities,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high  prices  Ut  l'!i(ro|(oiiii  antiquarian 
travellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  wlittlo  iiijiiricms  to  them,  by 
rendering  their  habits  still  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  ftttentioit  IVunt  regular  indus- 
try and  cultivation. 

These  monuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  fl»r  siirpuNSod  by  llio  tombs  of  the 
kings.  At  a  small  but  highly  finished  temple,  called  El  Elnik,  n  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leads  by  a  winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountoinii,  At  tlio  oml  of  two  miles, 
11  narrow  chasm  between  rocks  opens  into  "  the  valley  of  the  tomlm,"  h  gloomy  solitudi ,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  ftigjitftil  tlnxort,  iTlgli  mountains  with 
reeky  summits  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  piirt  of  llifl  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1799,  it  killed  two  of  DonKnix'fl  escort;  and 
tlicre  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  wliiult  tlw  foinbs  afford.  In 
tills  awful  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  tosecludo  fVoin  evory  liiiiiiiin  oyo  the  mag- 
uiiicent  monuments  of  the  kings  of  Thebes.    Avarice  and  curiosity,  liowovcr,  Imvo  triumphed 

over  every  precaution.  All  hml  ht't'ii  (toiio  to  secure 
the  entrance.  The  huge  nifiNM  of  mIoiio  which  bors  it, 
opens,  when  penetrated,  into  ii  imrrow  nnd  intricate 
passage,  closed  by  siiccnusivo  giito  ftfler  gate.  At 
length,  entrance  is  found  Into  ii  NiMicious  chamber,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  tho  wireoplmaiis,  commonly 
empty,  while  the  wolls  ore  n(|«  rmtl  with  piiintod  sculp- 
ture, in  the  highest  stylo  o)  Hgyptliiii  iiingniflconce. 
The  subjects  are  of  a  iliObront  Qlmriictor  from  those 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  toinpltw,  They  fVcquently 
consist  of  funeral  nrocernjons,  roligieus  mysteries,  sa- 
cred animals;  a  globe,  tho  onilileiii  of  ntcrnity;  and 
Osiris  judging  tho  dead  (.Jiff,  7H4,),  Tiic  eye,  how- 
ever, is  often  shocked  by  tho  roitresentnllon  of  a  num- 
ber of  victims  newly  boheadeu,  ttnil  sfrpBtnIng  with 
blood,  while  others  oro  Iml  to  Nimre  llio  same  fhte. 
This  seems  too  strongly  to  siiggiwt  tlio  sttviigo  mode 
of  horouring  the  royal  IlinBral  Tiy  Nftcrillt'liig  over  it  a 
number  of  captives.  The  high  prt'Ki'fViition  of  theso 
paintings  is  the  more  roniurkablo,  m  they  iifn  in  gene- 
ral executed,  not  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  here  too  hard  to  ho  BiiN(it'|itililo  of'  such  orna- 
ments, but  on  a  soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  presorvod  tlioin  iiiiiillered  lUiring 
several  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  Belzoni  began  his  operations,  ten  of  these  toinbi  liiid  been  opened,  and 
were  accessible.  That  enterprising  traveller  succeeded  in  opening  Hovorol ;  but  there  was 
one,  of  which  the  entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  long  dellod  his  efforts. 
At  length,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  had  formed  tlin  opening  info  the  second 
pyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.    After  making  his  way  through  iieeilinultttod  obstacles, 
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he  arrived  Bt  a  lepulchral  chamber,  similarly  adorned  with  the  others,  but  fkr  surpassing  all 
the  rest  in  magnificence.  In  the  centre  was  a  sarcophagus  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and 
three  feet  five  inches  wide,  composed  apparently  of  alabaster,  though  it  has  since  been  found 
to  be  ara^nite.  Both  the  insiae  and  outside  are  covered  with  sculptures,  moat  minutely 
and  carefully  executed,  and  representing  several  hundred  figures,  each  about  two  inches  in 
height.  The  subject  appears  to  be  the  obsequies  of  the  deceased,  in  which  arc  introduced  a 
number  of  foreign  captives,  among  whom  the  Jews  are  distinguished  by  their  physiognomy 
and  complexion,  the  Ethiopians  by  their  colour  and  ornaments,  and  the  Persians  by  their 
dress.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  observation  of  Dr.  Young 
has  drawn  from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Necho  and  Psamrne* 
ticus,  the  former  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  successful  war  against 
Judea  and  Assyria;  and  the  latter  is  known  by  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  This 
remarkable  sarcophagus  was,  by  the  exertions  of  Belzoni,  transported  to  England,  and  ia 
now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Cfambrid^e. 

A  ruU  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  formed  from  th?  numerous 
apecimens  preserved  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  upon  the  walls  of  the  Theban  edilces. 
These  arts  are  practised  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  figures  are  first  cut  out  in  a  ceninin 
degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  laid  over  them.  All  that  belongs  to  drawing  is  pe*- 
formed  by  the  chisel.  It  lias  merely,  however,  distin^ished  the  figures  by  cutting  awa> 
the  stone  round  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  is  exhibited,  and  the  whole  appears  as  a  flat 
surface.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  is  fai  from  beinff  always  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  the  groups,  and  the  expression  of 
the  heads  is  oflen  very  forcible.  The  painting  process  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists 
merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  No  attempt 
is  thus  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works.  The 
colours  are  remarkably  bright,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ;  but  these  merits  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  chemist  than  to  the  artbt.  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  can 
claim  is  that  of  the  harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

The  village  of  Erment,  about  six  miles  above  the  southern  limit  of  Thebes,  on  the  site  of 
Hermonthis,  contains  still  a  temple  of  second-rate  magnitude,  dedicated  to  Typhon.  It  gives, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  no  part 
being  either  sunk  in  the  ground  or  covered  with  rubbish.  It  has  also  remained  uninjured  by 
time,  and  might  have  been  still  entire,  had  not  great  part  of  it  been  studiously  demolished 
by  human  hands. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Erment  is  Esneh,  capital  of  the  most  southern  district  of  E^pt, 
and  the  last  great  town  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  plam  of 
considerable  extent,  formerly  watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  from  the  Nile; 
but,  these  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
river.  Esneh,  prior  to  the  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  almost  politically  sepa- 
rated from  Egypt,  having  become,  amid  the  frequent  civil  wars  with  which  that  country  has 
been  distracted,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chiefs,  however, 
who  preserved  here  a  remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  the  purposes  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  which  were  exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  The  town  itself 
displays  a  luxury  and  industry  not  usual  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  blue 
cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Sennaar.    A  great  part 

of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 
about  300  Coptic  families.   The  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Esneh  (Jig. 
785.),  belonging  to  the  ancient  La- 
topolis,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
which  surprises  even  those  who  have 
seen  the  grandest  of  the  monuments 
of  Egypt.    Its  chief  merit  consists 
in  an  antique  purity  of  style,  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  it  was  viewed  by 
Denon  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
It  is  not  peculiorly  distinguished  by  its  magnitude;  the  columns, 
twenty-four  in  number,  are  about  35  feet 
high,  and  17  feet  in  circumference.    The 
zodiac,  with  which  its  cupola  is  adorned, 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monti- 
ments  of  ancient  science,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy. 

At  Edfou,  thirty  miles  higher,  towards 
the  extremity  of  habitable  Egypt,  is  found 
still  another  monument,  which,  according 
to  Jomard,  may  be  compared,  for  the  happy 
conception  of'^the  plan,  the  majesty  of 
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the  ewnpMition,  the  execution  and  riclinesa  of  thn  ornamenta,  to  whatever  is  most  ma^. 
niflcent  in  architecture.  I)enon  conccivoB  that,  if  that  at  Tentyra  is  more  learned  in  ita 
details,  thia  at  Bdfou  (  fig.  780.)  haa  more  grandeur  aa  a  whole.  It  ia  484  feet  in  len^^h,  212 
in  breadth;  and  there  ia  no  Effyptian  edifice  of  the  aame  dimenaiona  in  equal  preaervation. 
In  the  interior  court  {fig.  787.),  the  eye  oeea  almoet  entire  the  height  of  the  srand  gate  of 
entrance,  tho  two  huge  pyramidal  maaaoa,  and  the  periatyle  of  thirty-two  columns,  which 
form  a  moat  magnificent  perspective. 
Above  Edfou,  the  plain  of  Egypt  narrows  extremely ;  the  rocks  on  both  aides  in  many 
■^M  placea  overhang  the  river.      In  theae 

rocka,  to  which  naa  been  given  the  name 
of  Oebol  Silsili,  are  seen  the  immense 
quarries,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  con- 
structed that  astonishing  range  of  monu- 
menta  which  we  have  now  aurveyed.  M. 
Roeidre  observes,  that  travellers,  con- 
aulting  rather  their  imagination  tiian 
their  ovea,  have  aeen  in  the  templea  of 
tho  Thcbaid  aomo  precioua  material; 
marble,  the  granite  or  Syene,  or  the  por- 
phyry of  Arabia.  He  states,  that,  in  fact, 
all  tne  edifices  from  Syene  to  Dendera 
are  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found 
in  theae  quarries.  They  are  mingled 
with  quartz,  united  by  a  calcareous  glu- 
ten ;  the  general  colour  is  white  or  gray, 
tho«tgh  marked  by  varioualy  tinted  spots  or  veins.  It  ia  very  easily  operated  upon  by  the 
chisel ;  he  aupposes  it  would  have  cost  five  timea  the  same  labour  to  have  executed  on  mar- 
ble the  numerous  sculptures  which  cover  the  walla  of  E^ryptian  edificea.  Some  of  the  sub- 
terraneous quarries  form  grottoes,  which  have  been  adorned  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to 
the  temples.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt  presents  the  most  dreary  aspect,  consisting 
of  naked  rocks,  whose  firogments  are  mingled  with  the  sand  at  their  feet  The  Nile,  which 
elsewhere  diffuses  such  luxuriant  fertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility.  The  narrow  band  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks,  mingled 
with  a  few  earthen  huts  and  stunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surround- 
ing barrenness. 

In  a  valley  amidst  this  solitude,  however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ombos,  whoso  ruins 
are  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  two  temples,  much  dilapidated,  but 
bearing  traces  of  great  magnificence.  Neglect,  and  the  blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  re- 
duced the  plain  to  a  state  of  total  desertion.  The  modem  village  on  the  site  of  Ombos 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

Assouan  or  Es  Souan,  the  celebrated  Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  dreary  tract.  It  was  remarkable,  not  only  as  being 
the  limitary  town  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  th  i/nid  points  upon  which 
the  geographera  of  the  Alexandrian  school  measured  the  form  of  iSy;  ';irth,  and  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  immediately  beneat!:  'he  tropic,  and  a  well 
was  formed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  solstitial  day,  the  body  of  the  sun  was 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well ;  and  the  position  assigned 
is  not  strictly  correct,  Syene  being  in  24°  5'  22"  S.  latitude ;  but,  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  this  does  not  imply  a  very  great  error.  The  ancient  Syene 
contains  a  temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent  to  so  great  a  name ;  and,  with  the 
other  original  monuments,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  buried  under  the  remains,  first  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  modern  town  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  being  supported  chiefly  by  a  trade  in  dates. 
The  inhabitants  are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a  custom  which  is  partly  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat. 

Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  and  mgged  mountains,  extending  for  many 
miles  up  the  river.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  from  the  spot,  is 
called  syenite ;  but  though,  on  fracture,  it  exhibits  that  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  elements  with  a  dark-brown  tint.  For  about 
three  miles  around  Syene  are  the  famous  quarries,  whence  the  Ei^yptians  drew  their  granite 
chiefly  for  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  marks  of  the  instruments  employed  may  still 
be  traced ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
and  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpose  for  which  many  were  destined.  The  most 
remarkable  is  an  obelisk,  which  is  54  feet  high,  without  reckoning  its  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  rocks  all  round  Syene  are  covert  with  sculpttires  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
The  Nile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  encloses  Elephantine,  an  island,  the  beauty  of 
which  strikes  all  travellers  with  an  admiration,  which  they  express  by  terming  it  the  "  Island 
Vol.  II.  48*  3W 
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of  Flowen"  and  "  the  Garden  of  tlie  Tropic."  It  preMnta,  indeed,  within  the  apace  of  a 
mile  in  !  jngth  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  a  verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  the  fineit 
■pota  of  Egypt.  Thin,  in  ao  aavai^e  a  region,  which  elsewhere  olTera  nothing  but  naked 
peaks  and  glittering  Bands,  makes  an  extraordinary  impression.  The  island  contains  also 
two  temples  of  small  comparative  dimensions,  but  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  ole- 

Since.    These  are  considered  by  Jomard  as  only  slender  remains  of  the  ancient  power  of 
lephantine ;  but  though  that  island  appears  once  to  have  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  it 
could  never,  we  think,  have  been  powerful,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  a  tract  which  for  twenty 
miles  in  every  direction  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  barrenness. 
The  cataracts  of  the  Nile  {fig.  786.),  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  three 

miles  above  Ellephantine.  The  picture 
drawn  of  them,  however,  as  forming  a 
prodigious  (all,  whose  sound  deafened 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  remove  their  dwellings 
to  a  distance  from  the  roar,  has  not  been 
verifled  by  modem  observation.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  at  present  any 
CaiiiacuofUMNik  considerable    fall:    and    though    some 

change  might  be  possible,  one  so  entire  cannot  be  imagined.  A  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
traordinary scene  is,  however,  produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  through  a  wild  confusion  of 
granite  rocks,  with  which  its  bed,  for  several  miles,  is  thickly  studded.  The  two  opposite 
chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  form  and  aspect,  meet  and  croea  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 
The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  here  nar- 
rowed to  half  that  space ;  and  its  stream,  forcing  its  way  through  these  steep  and  innumera- 
ble islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  foaming,  and  breaking 
among  a  thousand  rocks,  presents  a  scene  of  the  grandest  effect.  The  water  in  the  differ- 
ent channels  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  forming  numberless  little  cascades.  The 
noise,  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  on  a  rocky  shore,  is  in  winter  and  spring 
very  formidable,  and  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 
The  island  of  Phils  (Jg.  789.),  above  the  cataracts,  and  at  the  very  gate  of  Ethiopia, 
,  constitutes  still  another  striking  fea 
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ture.  Within  a  space  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  that  breadth, 
it  exhibits  a  confusion  of  grand  and 
beautiful  monuments,  rivalling  those 
left  by  the  greatest  cities  of  Egypt; 
and  their  elegant  forms  and  white 
colour  strikingly  contrast  with  the  em- 
browned tints  and  the  wild  and  rugged 
peaks  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Denon  distinguished  eight  different 
Phiin  at  BuniiM.  temples,  built  apparently  at  dift'erent 

periods,  and  quite  separate,  though  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  combine  together  those 
which  were  contiguous.  Philte  is  far  from  presenting  the  smiling  aspect  of  Elephantine ; 
but  a  few  dates  and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  opposite  shores,  placed  as 
they  are  upon  this  burning  soil,  and  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeable 
impression,  and  soflen  somewhat  the  extreme  severity  of  the  site. 

Having  thus  traced  the  Nile  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  gone  over  the 
main  body  of  that  country ;  but  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  she  claims  as  belong- 
ing to  her.  Among  these  is  that  peculiarly  desolate  tract,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  No  district  of  it  ap- 
pears to  produce  any  thing  which  can  afford  food  for  man.  The  soil  is  sand,  intermingled 
with  rocks,  through  which,  however,  are  interspersed  trees  and  shrubs,  affording  pasture  to 
the  camels  and  sheep  of  the  Ababdeb,  a  rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a  caravan  route  has  been  pursued  across 
them  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India, 
of  which  Berenice  was  anciently  the  great  emporium,  but  whose  much  diminished  amount 
is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Suez  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  a  caravan  from  Keneh  to  Cos- 
seir,  for  the  supply  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in  forty-two 
hours,  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  what  arises  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  provi- 
sions, and  from  the  scarcity  of  water;  several  of  the  few  springs  which  occur  being  rendered 
useless  by  the  saline  and  mineral  impregnations.  Cosseir  is  an  assemblage  of  Arab  huts 
composed  of  wood  and  mats,  situated  in  a  frightfully  poor  and  barren  country,  and  without 
any  good  water  but  what  is  brought  from  Asia.  The  sea,  however,  abounds  with  flsh,  and 
it  displays  some  commercial  activity,  though  containing  no  accumulations  for  trade,  and 
liaving  only  one  harbour  capable  of  holding  a  limited  number  of  inferior  merchant-vessels. 
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Belxoni,  by  grett  exertions,  round  hia  way  to  the  ancient  Berenice,  ile  could  trace  tlic 
main  atreeta,  and  oven  Uie  materials  of  the  houses,  consisting  of  corals,  madrepores,  and  pe- 
trifactions, the  copious  products  of  those  seas,  Oppobite  to  it  is  a  very  fino  natural  harbour, 
which  has  not,  however,  depth  enough  for  largo  vchsoIs,  and  whose  entrance  is  at  present 
obstructed  by  a  bar  of  sand,  easily  remoreable.  There  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  built  of 
sandHtone.  The  extent  of  the  rums  is  2000  feet  by  inoo,  which  might,  it  is  supposed,  have 
contained  a  population  of  10,000.    At  present,  it  is  entirely  deserted. 

About  twenty  miles  inland  from  Berenice  is  the  mountain  of  Zabara,  famous  for  the  eme- 
rald mines  found  in  it  by  the  ancients.  When  Bvlzoni  passed,  fitly  men  had  been  employed 
for  six  months  by  a  speculator  from  Egypt,  to  open  again  this  long-loet  source  of  wealth.  Thev 
had  found,  however,  only  a  few  specimens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Further  northward, 
towards  the  western  quarter,  are  said  to  be  still  two  large  monasteries,  those  of  Bt.  An- 
thony and  St.  Paul,  whose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  the  aspect  of  this 
desert 

At  the  head  of  the  Red  ^ca  is  Suez,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  its  once  immense  trade  in  that  sea.  This  trade  is  now  insufficient  to  give  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  importance  to  Suez.  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  town,  which  dcrivfx  all  its  provisions 
firom  Cairo,  ana  has  to  send  several  miles  for  water,  and  even  that  is  bad.  Almost  ib*  only 
intercourse  is  with  Jidda,  from  which  it  receives  coflbo,  and  supplies  it  with  grain  for  Mecca. 
A  few  vessels  also  come  iVom  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden  nre  obliged  to  lie 
in  the  road,  a»  onlv  small  boats  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Suez  itself. 

The  canal  which  anciently  united  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the 
French  engineers,  who,  after  considerable  search,  conceived  that  they  had  ascertained  its 
whole  line.  It  extended  across  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbois,  into  the  Pelu- 
■iac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Although  the  work  appears  to  have  been  continued  successively 
by  the  native  princes,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no  record  that  the  canal  was 
ever  actually  used,  unless  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic  princes; 
and  then  probably  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work  i 
though  the  necessary  dependence  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  regular  navigation. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  Egypt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried 
plain,  or  rather  ocean  of  sand.  Interspersed  in  it,  however,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  islands, 
of  considerable  extent.  The  principal  is  the  one  called  El  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It 
must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne  was  eight  hours  in  travelling  from  Ain  Diseh, 
the  first  spring,  to  Khargeh,  the  capital.  Poncet  describes  it  as  a  delightful  spot ;  but  it 
may  have  derived  additional  charms  from  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness  around.  The 
g^overnora  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  a  garrison  here,  and  consider  it  of  importance,  as  affording 
to  the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water.  Khargeh,  the  capital,  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  on 
rice  and  dates.  The  continual  blowing  of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  pre- 
caution of  a  flooring  formed  above  the  streets,  which  renders  them  almost  like  a  dark  cham- 
ber. Near  this  place  is  a  truly  magnificent  temple,  191  feet  in  length,  and  containing,  in 
high  perfection,  all  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  those  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  outer  gate  is 
a  very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples, 
where,  though  the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roofs  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions mark  that  additions,  at  least,  have  been  made  by  a  different  people. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Khargeh,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone  and  M. 
Drovetti  lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  consisting  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal, called  El  Cazar,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fruit-trees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a  very 
large  town ;  and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  thoee  of  El  Khargeh,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Oasis. 

The  little  Oasis,  called  likewise  that  of  El  Cazar,  or  Kasr,  not  being  in  the  route  of  any 
caravan,  remained  almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  hia  way  thither.  It  consists  of 
a  plain,  fourteen  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  formerly  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only 
in  parts.  The  people  are  a  rude,  independent  race,  who  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own :  they 
hold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe.  Belzoni  ibund  here  the  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  with  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  From  these,  and 
from  a  spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  in  the  manner  described 
by  Herodotus,  he  conceives  that  on  this  oasis  may  have  been  situated  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Siwah  for  that 
distinction. 
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CHAPTER  III.  » 

N  U  II I  A  . 

Bbct,  I. — Otntral  Outline  und  Aipeet, 

Im  tho  boginning  of  the  chapter  upon  Eirypt«  t  Konoral  idea  hai  already  been  i^iven  of 
Nubia.  Like  that  country,  it  uwoa  ita  exemption  fVom  the  cliaractor  of  complete  doaert  en- 
tirely to  tho  Nile,  which  holds  through  it  a  courao  of  nearly  1(HN>  miloa  in  uiroct  diitance, 
without  including;  itit  long  bend  rounuDonRula.  That  groat  river,  however,  diHUaea  ita  wa- 
tvra  to  Nubia  in  muwit  ..loro  Hcanty  portiona.  Being  everywhere  liommed  in  by  high  banka 
ntiil  rocka,  it  cannot,  even  with  aomo  artificial  aid,  bo  mode  to  inundate  in  general  more 
than  a  niilu  in  breadth  upon  one  aide.  Tho  country  tunuN,  thorofuro,  a  narrow  belt  of  ini- 
mvnao  length,  Ihrongli  tliu  ondloaa  deaert,  atrctching  oaitward  to  tlio  Nile,  and  to  tlie  weat- 
ward  loat  m  tiie  wide  and  unknown  waatoa  of  interior  AlVica. 

Aa  Nubia,  in  conae4|ucnce  of  thia  atructurc,  is  divided,  both  phyaicully  and  politically,  into 
a  number  of  aniall  atatea  olmoat  entirely  <l(>tachod  fVoin  each  other,  our  general  view  will 
be  abort,  and  tlie  moat  intoroating  details  will  be  reaorvcd  (br  tlio  local  aurvey, 

SioT.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SvMicT.  1. — Otology. 
Tnvellera  mention  granite,  ayenite,  porphyry,  marble,  aandatone,  and  limestone,  among 
the  mineral  formations  of  Nubia ;  but  no  account  haa  hitherto  been  publialied  of  its  geognoay. 
Its  mines  of  gold  were  formerly  celebrated. 

SvMBCT.  2. — Botany, 
The  Botany  of  Nubia  haa  already  been  considered  along  with  that  of  Egypt,  (p.  fiST.) 

SuiaECT.  a. — Zoology. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  Zoology  of  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  Uiippcll ;  whose  work,  indeed,  on  tho  animals  of  Nortliern  Africa, 
has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

The  following  quadrupeds,  besides  those  equally  found  in  tho  northern  regiona  of  Africa, 
seem  more  particularly  appropriated  to  Nubia : — 

t.rpui  rHhrlUnut  aii«.    f 4w»«okMtr«d  llin. 
Mia  dlmlJUIui  Iter,    Nuklaa  Mmia. 
f  .mil  vkrlogatiN  Hum.    Vftricntod  rii|.4og. 
Ijni.  Aulkw  auti.    Nulitaii  Wnir. 
i:tlii<  hKalina  mtf.    KonMan  tot. 

Several  of  these  deserve  a  slight  notice.  Wild  Dogs  and  Foxes  appear  to  be  numerous ; 
as  M.  Ri'ippell  has  discovered  no  less  than  four  new  fipccies.  The  Variegated  Fox-dog  is 
ochrc-colourod,  the  fur  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish:  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  but  does  not  burrow. 

The  Nubian  Dog,  or  more  properly  Wolf,  is  lijrht  gray,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots 
on  the  back,  while  the  tail  is  entirely  black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  tiio  wolf  of  Egypt  as 
well  as  of  Nubia,  where  it  neverlhefess  appears  to  bo  rare.  A  third  species,  the  Kordofan 
Fox,  principally  occurs  in  the  deserts  bearing  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Nubia:  it  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Fennic,  which  it  resembles  in  its  burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  tho  fox- 
like animal  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Ejrypt ;  for  tlio  true  jackal  {Canin  aureui  L.) 
does  not  appear  to  exist  either  there,  or  in  the  immediately  adjoining  countries.  Lastly,  the 
Pale  Fox  (C.  pallidut)  is  entirely  of  a  light  yellowish  gray,  with  a  bushy  tail  tipped  with 
black ;  it  is  only  found  in  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and  Dartbur. 
That  grotesque  and  rare  animal,  the  Fennic,  {Canis  Zerba)  {fig.  701.),  first  described 

by  Bruce  aa  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also  discovered  by 
791       _  j,_  ^  ^  sv      y«  M.  Rtippell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  AmbukoJ,  and  in  the 

desert  of  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  holes,  dug  by  them- 
selves,  and  not  on  trees,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Bruce. 

Respecting  the  Unicorn,  M.  Riippell's  researches  have 
furnished  us  with  some  very  singular  information ;  while 
his  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  horns  of  the 
Giraffe  prove  at  least  that  the  existence  of  a  quadruped 
like  the  supposed  Unicom,  furnished  only  with  a  frontal 
horn,  is  at  least  neither  impossible  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
Our  traveller  obtained  some  informafion  on  this  much  de- 
bated subject  in  Kordofan,  where  the  Unicorn  was  said 
to  be  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  Persons  of  various  conditions  agreed  in  the 
Btatcment  that  the  Nillekma  wos  of  a  reddish  colour,  e(|ual  in  tiize  to  a  small  horse,  slender 
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as  the  gazelle  in  its  shape,  and  fbmished  with  a  long,  slender,  straight  horn  in  tht  mil«i 
which  was  wanting  in  the  female.  Some  added,  that  its  hoofs  were  divided,  while  otheri 
declared  they  were  entire.  According  to  these  statements,  this  animal  inhabits  tlia  dflsflrts 
to  the  south  of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  only  occasionally  visits  the  KulilagI  Hlavn 
Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  province.  Three  several  Arabs  asserted  to  M.  RUpimll  that 
they  had  themselves  seen  the  animal  in  question :  and  one  of  his  slaves  (Vom  Knldngl,  on 
seemg  the  antelopes  brought  from  the  desert  of  Korti,  gave,  of  his  own  tVoo  motion,  n  dewrip- 
tion  of  the  Nillekma,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  notices  afterwards  obtained  by  tho  trnvftlltir ; 
it  appears  he  had  eaten  of  it  in  his  own  country,  and  described  it  as  a  very  boautlftil  nniitinli 
Of  the  veracity  of  this  slave  M.  Riippell  had  frequent  proofs,  especially  in  the  defwri|)tluns 
of  animals,  all  of  which  were  found  to  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  wero  iub- 
aequently  procured.    (Zool.  Joum.  vol.  xv.  p.  390.) 

The  most  beautiful  Antelopes  of  Nubia  are  those  named  the  Mountain,  tho  Addftx  or 
White,  and  the  Dama  or  Swift  Antelope.  The  first  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Fnitogfl 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  White  Antelope  (A.  Addax)  is  very  rare,  being  Itnihd 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Ambukol,  whore  it  lives  in  small  hflfdi ! 
it  is  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  it  The  Dama,  from  the  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  possnm  tlie  Wino 
celerity  of  motion. 

The  northern  Giraffe,  or  Camelopardalis  of  the  ancients  (C  antiqunrum  Sw.)  (Jl^,  792,), 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Riippell  in  small  herds  in  all  the  desert  steppes  soutli  of  Himrle,  Is 
plentiful  at  Darfour,  and  is  even  found  to  the  east  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek.  There  can  Ih)  nt> 
doubt  that  this  is  a  distinct  species  from  the  Giraffe  of  Southern  Africa  (C  autlruliii  Hw,). 

Several  interesting  birds  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  or,  at  lerst,  not  hitlit^rtu 
known  as  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa. 
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Among  those  most  deserving  notice  should  be  mentioned  the  Occipital  Vulture  (Hff,  7)W,), 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  the  southern  regions  of  Africa.  It  is  a  lorgo  oiirt  linponlnj? 
bird,  having  the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  hoail  and  under  parts  white,  anil  ona-Jmlf  of  the 
bill  red:  it  inhabits  the  borilers  both  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  found  either  solitary  (»r 
in  pairs.  The  Red.throated  Shrike  (Malaconotus  erythrogaster  Sw.)  is  a  new  M|)onlos,  not 
very  unlike  the  Barbary  Shrike.  M.  Riippell  describes,  under  the  erroneous  goiiorio  nnmn 
of  Ixos,  several  curious  birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  Great-legged  ThruHlios  ((kttlfritpii- 
dina  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba,  or  Nubian  Bustard  (^fig.  794.),  is  likewise  a  now  ociiuwitlitn  | 
and  seems  peculiar  to  the  deserts  of  tropical  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of  a  now  Parrot  UK 
Meyeri  Riipp.)  in  Kordofan,  M.  Riippell  has  ascertained  the  most  nortiiorn  range  of  thli 
family  in  the  Old  World.  We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  important  discovorios  of  lliin 
enterprising  traveller  and  able  naturalist,  did  our  limits  permit.  We  must,  therofbro.  merely 
add,  that  his  researches  have  been  extended  to  every  department  of  tho  animal  kingdom,  and 
have  made  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  zoology. 

The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes.  Besides  tho  Nubian  Bnslflrd 
already  noticed,  another  of  the  same  genus,  the  Otis  Arabs  of  Linnajus,  is  found  in  Kordnfhn  i 
it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  pointed  black  crest.  Partridges  and  qiiitil« 
are  mentioned  by  former  travellers:  among  the  first  is  a  new  species  discovorod  by  MuMfit, 
Dcnham  and  Clapperton,  and  justly  named  to  i-ommemorate  the  latter. 
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Skct.  lU.— Historical  Geography. 

Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  In  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
aense,  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  interior  Africa  south  of  Egypt  and  Mauritania ;  but  it 
was  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Ethiopia  $ub  Xgypto, — the  region  of  tlio  Upper  Nile. 
This  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  powerful  and  civilised  kingdom  in  the  early 
ages  of  history,  than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Egypt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this 
quarter ;  and,  according  to  some,  she  derived  from  Ethiopia  the  original  of  tlioee  arts  and 
institutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There  certainly  was  an  interchange 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  Egypt,  more  fertile,  and  poesesaing 
much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the  parent  Ethiopia,  however,  attests  \\» 
ancient  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from  lofly  rocks  which  overhang  the  Nile,  and 
which,  though  they  do  not  display  such  exquisite  skill,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking. 

EUiiopia  did  not,  like  E^ypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empires.  The  disas- 
trouB  repulse  of  Cambyses  forms  a  memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It  does  not  appear 
that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain  a  frontier  legion 
at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  imperfect  homage  and  tribute 
from  the  chiefs  immediately  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never  did  more.  Even  for 
some  centuries  afler  the  former  enjoyed  possession  of  Egypt,  Nubia  continued  Christian ; 
tliough  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  Mahometan.  This  rough  indepen- 
dence, however,  has  been  perhaps  a  misfortune  to  Nubia,  since  it  has  preventeid  her  from 
receiving  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  conquering  nations.  Split  into 
a  number  of  insignificant  states,  she  has  lost  all  her  early  civilisation,  and  her  population 
was  abandoned,  either  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  arbitrary  chiefs. 
The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  and  attended  with  too 
much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  effects ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  ephemeral. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Geography. 

Nubio  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a  well-organised  government  Every  town  or  large  vil- 
lage, with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek,  or  melek,  who  exercises  to  the  utmost  what- 
ever power  he  may  possess,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  sometimes 
almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt.  Each  individual  is  armed  with  a 
crooked  kiiife,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  deeds  of  violence.  From  the  various 
character  and  detached  position  of  these  states,  their  details  will  be  best  treated  luider  the 
local  survey. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  range  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  irrigation  derived  from  the 
Nile,  on  which  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  almost  solely  by  sakies,  or  wheels  for  raising 
tlie  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  1.50  miles,  \vliicl> 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  there  are  from  600  to  700.  The  dliourra, 
noticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyption  soils,  is  almost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia ; 
tiiough  sometimes  the  people  raise  an  after-crop  of  barley  or  lentils.  Tobacco  also,  a  luxury 
in  universal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts  unfit  for  grain, 
but  are  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading  towns ;  but  horses 
are  only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  and  for  military  purjxjses.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely 
any  manufacture  which  can  be  termed  national.  Tiie  women  make  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  cones,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  cooking. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Nubia  is  less  limited.  Being  the  only  practicable  lino 
through  the  desert,  it  forms  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  Egypt  with  the 
vast  regions  of  central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms,  and  a  variety  of  trifling  articles, 
are  carried  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  chiefly  for  slaves.  These  are  purchased 
from  Darfour  or  Kordofan,  where  they  are  obtained  by  war,  or  by  mere  slave-hunting,  fronj 
the  still  more  savage  countries  in  their  vicinity.  Tliis  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  trade ;  for 
tiiough  a  considerable  nmnber  are  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  Merawe,  Sennaar,  &c.,  by 
nmch  the  larger  proportion  is  sent  across  the  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia.  Tho 
chief  seats  of  this  trafRc  arr  Mahass,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  whicii  last  Burck 
liardt  supposes  that  5000  slaves  are  annually  exposed  for  sale.  The  slaves  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  the  most  valued,  and  bring  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollarn. 
Above  that  age,  they  are  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten. 
The  good  treatment  of  the  slaves  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  self-interest  imperiously  dic- 
tates. The  necessary  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absolutely  essential  to  health,  are  regu- 
larly furnished.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  while  these  unfortunate  victims  are  yot 
near  their  native  country,  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  tiiough  narrowly 
watched ;  but  when  they  are  once  beyond  tlie  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  resorted  to, 
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without  hesitation.  It  ia  a  common  saying,  with  re^rd  to  a  refractory  slave,  "  Let  liim  pass 
the  Berber,  and  the  whip  shall  teach  him  obedience."  The  more  violent  are  secured  by  long 
poles  fastened  behind  with  cords ;  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  irons.  The  final  destiny, 
however,  of  these  unhappy  persons  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  those  employed  to  till 
the  ground  in  the  European  settlements. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  races.  The  first 
is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barabras ;  a  class  strictly  native,  and  of  the  same  race 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbary.  Some  tracts  beyond  the  king- 
dom of  Sennaar,  are  inhabited  by  negroes;  but  Arabian  tribes  are  more  extensively  difflised 
in  this  region. 

The  Nubians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely  accjuainted  with  any  of  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a  little  above  Egypt,  were  found 
by  Belzoni  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  Like  savages,  they  prized  looking- 
glasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  than  articles  of  real  value.  Their  food  consists  of 
dhourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  baked  into  cakes  without  leaven,  over  which  they 
pour  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  from  it  bouza,  a  species  of  beer,  in  which 
they  indulge  to  excess.  Their  houses  are  roughly  built  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones :  in 
the  former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  A  cap  of  cloth  or  linen,  and 
a  woollen  mantle  or  cotton  shirt,  form  all  the  attire  which  is  considered  necessary ;  and,  in 
manv  cases,  even  this  is  thought  superfluous. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  coun- 
tenances as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  females  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  strictly  observant  of  their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  and  secluded  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners 
appears  to  prevail,  and  a  number  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Egypt  are  consid- 
ered remarkably  honest  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  slave 
merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite  form. 
Beginninpr,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  we  shall  obtain 
a  rapid  view  of  its  varied  objects. 

In  that  close  valley  to  which  we  now  ascend,  the  natural  features,  though  striking,  are 
uniform  and  monotonous.  The  Nile  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  overhang  its  stream, 
or  leave  room  only  for  little  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  the  modem  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
rude.  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt,  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient  monu- 
ments of  a  grand  and  striking  character.  Instead  of  being  composed  of  masonry,  they  are 
in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  passing  a  small 
temple  at  Debod,  and  a  number  of  singular  ruined  enclosures  at  El  Umbarakat  and  Sardab, 
we  arrive  at  Kalabshe,  the  first  Nubian  temple  on  a  great  scale.  The  propylon  is  120  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  high ;  but  the  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  its  destruction  seems  to  have 
been  effected  by  violence,  as  the  remaining  parts  are  in  good  preservation,  particularly  the 
rolours.  A  golden  lamp,  evidently  Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  small  temple,  with  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient  Talmis. 

After  passing  Garba  Dendour,  we  come  to  Gyrshe,  or  Guerfch  Hassan,  which  presents  the 
first  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  is  adorned  not  only  with  large  columns,  but 
with  three  colossal  statues,  eighteen  feet  high,  the  workmanship  of  which  appeared  to  Bel- 
zoni to  display  the  mere  infancy  of  the  art.  The  figures  were  such  as  barely  to  indicate 
that  men  were  meant  to  be  represented,  and  their  laces  were  a  caricature  of  that  of  the 
negro.  About  nine  miles  above  is  Dakki,  a  much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a 
plain,  which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand. 
There  are  smaller  edifices  at  Oifelina  and  Leboua,  but  nothing  of  much  importance  occurs 
till  we  reach  Dehr,  or  Derr,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  miles  above 
Syene.  It  possesses  little  either  of  extent  or  elegance.  The  houses,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  belonging  to  the  cliiefs,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  arc  built 
of  mud  and  stones  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
A  few  miles  above  is  Ibrim,  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  Nile,  and  considere<l  a  strong  military  post  against  the  Arabs.  The  MamoUikes 
occupied  Ibrim  on  their  retreat  from  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  loave  it,  they  entirfly 
destroyed  the  place,  which  has  remained  ever  since  uninhabited.  The  date  plantations 
round  it  are  considerable. 

The  country  above  presents  little  of  interest;  rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the  east- 
ern bank,  total  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  fiflv  miles  above  Derr  appears  the  grand- 
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Ml  mniiiiincnt  of  Nubia,  Ibsambul,  whose  excavated  chamliors  rival  tlie  proudest  boasts  of 
ThoboH  nml  Tentyra.  This  temple  {^g.  79.5.)  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly about  (too  feet  from  tlie  Nile.  The  entrance,  however,  when  first  visited  by  Burckliardt, 
witM  choked  up  with  such  immense  masses  of  sand,  that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed  out 
of  the  qucBtion.  Uelzoni,  by  almost  unexampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  tho  obstacles,  and  found  the  interior  (Jig.  796.)  truly  magnificent.    Tiic 
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Rock  Temple  at  Ibumbul. 


Intoiior  of  Temple  at  Ibeambul. 


pronncw,  67  foot  long  and  !)2  feet  wide,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  each 
jijllar  Iwing  adorned  with  a  figure  elegantly  executed.  Hieroglyphics,  painted  sculptures, 
(lolowml  statues,  and  all  the  ornaments  which  characterise  Egyptian  temples,  are  profusely 
(iinploynd.  Battles,  storming  of  castles,  triumphs,  particularly  over  the  Ethiopians,  with 
cuptivo  ffroups  of  that  race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represented.  The  exterior  of  the  tem- 
ple is  117  feet  wide,  and  86  feet  high;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  four 
coloHRJ,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sphynx,  are  the  largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt 
nr  Nubia.  Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them  above  the  sand,  conjec- 
turtHl,  tVom  its  dimensions,  that  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet.  Belzoni,  after  removing 
tho  sund,  found  it  51  feet,  not  including  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet.  Of  these  colossi,  one 
in  iitill  Imrieil,  and  another  thrown  down. 

With  Ibsambul  tenninate  the  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  part  of  Nubia  which 
borders  on  Egypt.  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  and  a  half,  is  Eshke,  the  residence 
of  a  cnchofT,  and  situated  on  a  larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  intervenes 
iKJtwnon  it  and  Syene.  Another  day's  sail  leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract.  Here, 
Uio,  Europeans  have  been  disappointed  of  finding  a  mighty  watorfiill.  This  cataract,  like 
tho  first,  is  formed  by  several  thousand  rocky  islands,  tliroiigh  which  the  Nile  dashes  amid 
cIuikIm  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of 
grnnito,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble;  and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of 
vordiirc,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  picturesque  effect,  and  relieve  that  aspect 
of  oxtroino  desolation,  which  characterises  the  scenery  of  the  first  cataract 

Tho  territory  of  Maliass  may  be  described  in  a  manner  nearly  similar ;  and  the  rpde  and 
vinlonl  choracter  of  its  chief  obliged  Burckliardt  here  to  terminate  his  career  of  Nubian 
discovery.    Majestic  ruins  however  continue  to  be  scattered  along  the  bank,  among  which, 

pre-eminent  beauty  is  displayed  by 
the  temple  of  Soleb  (Jg.  797.). 
The   remains   consist  only   of  a 
range  of  solitary  columns,  but  these 
are  of  such  peculiar  lightness  and 
elegance,  that  they  may  come  into 
competition    with    any  of   those 
which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
VVndy  el  Hadjar  and  Sukkot  are 
rude  and  sterile  territories,  in  which 
the  range  of  culture  scarcely  ex- 
Temple  or  Soleb.  ^^^^  hcyonA  the  immediate  banks 
of  tho  Nile,  and  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  are  ruled  over 
Mid  oppressed  by  a  succession  of  turbulent  little  chieftains.    They  contain,  however,  the 
tonmlos  of  Seinneh  and  Amarah,  the  remains  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty. 

From  Dar  Maliass  the  traveller  enters  the  territory  of  Dongola.  The  vicinity  of  the 
rivor  continues  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivoted  land,  rescued  from  the 
mtrrntinding  desolation ;  but  this  belt,  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  western  bank. 
Dongotii,  besides,  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of 
IiKWnr  Nubia.  High  granite  rocks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jarjar,  which 
floiirinhos  in  frcsininss  and  fertility  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Immediately  beyond 
in  tt  pnw  called  the  Water's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  a.s  exhibiting  a  scene  of  grandeur 
1111(1  wildnoHS,  superior  to  thoue  at  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  It  is  formed  by  a  succession 
Vob  II.  49  3  X 
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or  huge  and  detached  masses  of  naked  rock,  and  of  large  fragments  scattered  on  the  plain. 
Below  ia  the  large  island  of  Argo,  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  striking  fertility,  forming,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  desert,  the  most  luxuriant  natural  garden.  The  air  is  full  of  fragrance,  and 
the  palm-trees  are  rendered  melodious  by  the  song  of  numberless  birds,  among  whose  notes 
that  of  the  dove  is  predominant.  A  narrow  mound  separates  this  fairy-land  from  the  regions 
of  barrenness  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature's  bounties  singularly  contrasts  with  thu 
wide  surrounding  expanse  of  sandy  desert  In  one  part  of  it  are  found  two  colossal  statues, 
lying  on  the  ground,  23  feet  in  length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  displays  considerable 
skill,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  materials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Maragga,  or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Mamelukes,  who,  during  their  temporaiy  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it  their 
capital.  They  converted  it,  though  built  only  of  mud,  into  a  very  neat  town,  with  several 
large  courts  or  squares.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory, was  greatly  improved  hy  them.  Old  Dongola,  which  appears  at  no  time  to  have  an- 
swered to  its  ancient  repuiAtion,  is  now  a  miserable  mass  of  ruin.  The  sand,  which,  when 
Poncet  was  there,  had  already  made  large  encroachments,  has  now  buried  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 

The  Nile,  in  the  tract  which  we  now  approach,  no  longer  flows  in  that  straight  direction 
from  north  to  south,  which  marks  almost  the  whole  of  its  known  course.  Soon  after  recniv- 
ing  the  Tacazze,  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  southward,  contrary 
and  parallel  to  its  former  course.  It  then  bends  again,  and  renews  its  usual  northerly 
course,  which  it  maintains  through  Dongola  and  Nubia.  It  thus  forms  three  parallel  channel^ 
enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a  greater  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  support  a  larger 
population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  that  which  flows  south- 
ward, parallel  to  the  Dongola  branch,  is  occupied  by  the  Sheygya,  an  Arabic  race,  peculiarly 
roving,  fearless,  and  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whom  they  employ  in  tilling 
the  ground,  and  in  performing  all  laborious  offices,  while  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
arms.  They  make  battle  a  scene  of  gaiety,  rush  laughing  into  the  field,  and  address  their 
enemy  with  the  Eastern  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you."  Disdaining  the  improved  instru- 
ments of  modem  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient  arms,  the  lance  and 
the  shield.  Even  with  these,  they  fought  a  most  obstinate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  troops 
of  the  Pacha  of  i^pt.  It  ended,  however,  in  their  entire  discomfiture ;  after  which  they 
put  to  death  their  necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  predictions  of  victory,  and 
submitted  to  the  invader.  Rumour,  however,  since  states,  thut  they  have  risen  in  the  rear 
of  the  Pacha's  troops ;  and  it  does  not,  indeed,  seem  very  probable  that  a  race  thus  fierce 
and  restless,  inhabiting  so  distant  and  inaccessible  a  tract,  should  remain  in  quiet  subjection 
to  Elgypt. 

Merawe,  according  to  Cailliaud  the  ancient  Napata,  capital  of  the  Sheygya,  is  situated  on 
the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  souls ;  but  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  gloomy.  In  its  vicmity,  however,  ia 
situated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boast  A  lofty  eminence, 
called  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly 
built  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Egypt  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a  religious  import,  cover  the 
walls  in  equal  profusion  as  in  Egypt  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  tliat  primary  object 
of  Ethiopian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  foremost  place.  These  works  appear  to  great  dis- 
advantage, since  tliey  consist,  not  of  the  solid  and  durable  materials  which  compose  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  of  a  friable  sandstone,  tlie  surface  of  which  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, wasted  away.    CJonsiderable  skill  seems  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  workmanship ; 

though  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior. 
Near  these  temples  are  seventeen  py- 
ramids, of  no  remarkable  dimensions ; 
but  at  El  Belial,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  at  tiie  distance  of  seven 
miles,  there  is  a  very  magnificent 
range,  though  still  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  Egyptian  structures.  The  largest 
(Jiff.  798.)  stands  on  a  base  152  feet 
square;  and,  though  diminished  in 
height  by  the  fall  of  a  groat  part, 
still  rises  to  103  feet.  One  very  cu- 
rious feature  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
istence, within  its  interior,  of  another 
pyramid,  of  a  difiTerent  age  and  style 
of  architecture,  but  much  more  entire 
than  that  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
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Beyond  the  head  of  the  branch,  the  Ni!e  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary  the  Tacazze, 
which  has  flowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber  population  again  appears ;  and  the  name 
of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a  succession  of  four  large  villages  situated  along  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  iino  race,  aa  to  bodily  qualities ;  they  are  somewhat  taller,  and  much 
stronger,  than  the  Egyptians,  Though  their  colour  is  nearly  as  block  as  timt  of  the  negro, 
they  have  very  diflercnt  features ;  indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  face  and  person. 
Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Biirckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  unfavoura- 
ble colours.  Consisting  of  slave-traders,  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  of 
men,  they  contract  all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate. 
Among  tlieir  bad  qualities,  treachery  and  avidity  predominate;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  they  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human  and  divine.  The  mek's  authority  is  little 
regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  perpetual  private  quarrels,  and 
terminate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest.  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxication 
and  every  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a  town  still 
subject  to  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  not  containing  above 
250  mud  houses :  but,  when  Burckhardt  visited  it,  a  protecting  government  had  again  ren- 
dered it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  central  Africa;  porticuiarly  that  in  slaves,  of  whom 
about  5000  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of 
monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were  lately  visited  and 
examined  by  M.  Cailliaud.  They  consist  of  forty  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  few  traces 
remain,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about  280  feet  in  length.  The  largest  pyramid  is 
87  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  more  ancient  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  same  character.  Jomard  and  Cailliaud  supposed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Meroe ;  and  the  most  judicious  scholars  have  coincided  in  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  are 
still  sandy  and  barren,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifty 
miles  above  is  Gerri,  a  large  villoge,  and  near  it  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  desert  to  Dongola.  Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs ;  the 
junction  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  River,  coming  from  the  west  and  from  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  coming  firom  Abyssinia ;  which  two  great  streams 
uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controversy  which  is  the  Nile,  seems  now  universally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  largest  of  the 
two.  Hal&ia,  a  large,  handsome,  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve  the  territory  firom  that  general  barrenness,  and 
dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

In  ascending  the  Blue  River  we  pass  Herbagi  and  Gidid,  two  considerable  villages ;  then, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  junction,  we  come  to  Sennaar.  This  is  the  most  important 
and  populous  kingdom  tliroughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility, 
however,  is  not  maintained  by  inundation,  but  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  conside- 
rable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  influence,  the  country  in  August  and  Septembei  assumes  a  verdant  and  delightml 
aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra  ripens, 
and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  coun- 
try becomes  parched,  "all  the  beauty  disappears,  and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  ail 
its  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts." 
The  horses  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  the  horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world :  but  there  is  something,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  be  bred,  or  even  to  live  in  it  the  whole 
year  round ;  and  they  require  to  be  removed  frequently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river.  The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1.504,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Shilluks,  a  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 
It  has  been,  ui  theory,  entirely  despotic ;  the  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a  boast,  the  title 
of  slaves ;  but,  even  in  Bruce's  time,  the  military  oflScers  had  usurped  tiie  whole  actual 
power,  and  left  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  name.  The  troops  amounted  to  14,000,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between  Sennaar 
and  Abyssinia.  The  infantry  were  bad ;  but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  1300,  were  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  This  country  wos  lately  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
who  entered  Sennaar  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised 
in  their  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native  power  to  complete  independence.  The  city 
of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  to  Cailliaud, 
they  do  not  exceed  9000.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with  flat  roofs,  and,  except  those  of 
the  great  ofiicers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.  The  palace  is  four 
stories  high,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.  Altliough  Sennaar  produces  abun- 
dantly dhourra,  millet,  rice,  and  oven  wheat,  it  yields  few  commodities  fitted  for  trade.  The 
only  intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
gold  dust,  brought  in  quills  from  Kordofan  and  Fazuclo,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
and  best  in  Atirica.  The  returns  consist  chiefly  in  blue  cotton  cloth  from  Surat,  which,  made 
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into  t  upecioB  of  lonff  rcbe  or  sliirt,  ibraia  the  univenial  dress  of  tho  country,  ii^pices,  hard- 
ware, toya,  particularly  a  specieii  uf  Venetian  black  beads,  are  also  in  demand. 

To  tho  Kodth  of  Hennaar  is  Fazuclo,  or  Paaiglo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  province  of 
tho  former  country,  though  still  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it  extends  a  vast  range 
of  mountainous  districts,  called  Dyre,  and  Tegala,  or  Taggula.  It  is  nearly  independent; 
but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  himtcd  and  carried  off  as  slaves  to  Sennaar,  where,  however, 
thoy  are  well  treated,  and  employed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Arab  inhabit- 
ants. The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  a  district  called  Quamanil ;  but,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian expe<lition  had  reached  it,  by  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  they  found  them  very  poor, 
the  ore  being  extracted  in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  irom  sand  and  earth.  To 
tho  west,  along  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
con(|uored  Honnaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title  of  Funje,  or  lords.  El  Aice,  or  Alais, 
their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  country,  formed  into  islands  by  branches 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  They  employ  themselves  much  in  fishing,  and 
have  many  boats,  in  which  they  sailed  upon  Sonnaar,  and  effected  their  conquest.  The 
country  between  tho  two  rivers  which  form  the  Nile,  and  which  for  some  space  run  nearly 
paraliel  to  each  other,  is  in  general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woods,  but  diver- 
iifle'l  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  deserts  to  the  east  and  west  of  Nubia  next  claim  our  notice.  The  Nile,  particularly 
between  Berber  and  Dongola,  has  a  winding  course,  the  following  of  which  would  render 
the  commercial  route  to  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enter- 
prising courage  which  characterises  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a  route  across 
tracts  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  only  a  few 
Imnds  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  The  eastern  route  from 
llorber  to  Hyenc,  forming  a  line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Biirckhardt,  and  by  both  without  meeting  a  human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however, 
unvaried  plains  of  sand,  like  those  which  constitute  the  westeni  deserts  of  Africa.  It  con- 
tains mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  affording  a 
MUpply  of  water,  and  supporting  some  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Many  days'  journey  elapse 
without  travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  their  bags  with  water.  Its  aspect  is  ex- 
trcmnly  rugged ;  but  Burckhardt,  after  having  passed  through  tlioso  of  Suez  and  Sinai,  did 
not  think  it  quite  so  dreary. 

The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  indeed,  after  their  departure 
(Vom  Siout,  are  refreshed  at  Khargeh,  or  the  Great  Oasis ;  but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find 
nothing  but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  only  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance, and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Selime,  and  Leghea,  though  they  produce  a 
verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  offer  nothing  which  can  be 
(bod  for  man  or  beast.  Poncct  strongly  describes  the  painful  impression  made  by  a  scene, 
"  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  grass,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  see  nothing 
but  mountains  of  sand,  carcasses  and  bones  of  camels."  The  caravan  to  Darfour  has  about 
HOO  miles  of  this  tract  to  pass  through,  ere  it  reaches  Cubcubea.  That  to  Sennaar,  again, 
t^nichos  tho  Nile  at  Moscho,  and  proceeds  through  Dongola  to  Korti.  It  then  strikes  across 
the  desert  to  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a  few  trees  and  herbs,  docs  not  present  so  fright- 
ftil  an  Bopcct  08  the  western  solitudes. 

Another  lino  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  across  from  the  district  of  Berber  to  the 
Red  Hca.  It  is  far  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the 
contrary,  the  district  of  Tnka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  famous  over  all  these  countries 
for  its  extreme  fertility.  Though  the  capacities  of  the  soil  are  by  no  means  duly  improved 
by  cultivation,  yet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  of  Jidda  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
FjgVpt;  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  equally  excellent.  The  Arabs  of 
Taka  arc  a  warlike  race,  engaged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bishareen,  a  fierce 
tribe  who  wander  over  the  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hospitable  among 
tlipmsolves,  but  accused  of  treachery  and  inhospitality  to  strangers. 

After  three  days'  journey  through  this  tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Souakin, 
the  only  sra-port  of  Nubia.  The  island  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth 
enntury  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  on  the  Red  Sea.  De  Castro,  at 
that  time,  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  ihe  East,  and  had  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  this  splendour  has  vanislicd  with  the  loss  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  only  a  few  wretched  dows  are  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  by  the  side  of 
W)tnn  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retain  Sunkin,  though  with  so  small  a  force  that 
they  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence, 
Iwing  capable  of  holding  200  large,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The 
conveyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-traders  to  Jidda  is  the  only  support  of  what  remains  to 
Huakin.  Two  minarets,  however,  attest  its  past  splendour,  and  the  general  custom  of  white- 
H  asjiing  the  houses  gives  it  still  a  handsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

AUVSfllNU. 

After  tracing  upwards  the  course  of  the  Nile,  we  comn  to  Ahywinin,  the  region  fVom 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  immense  store  of  wutttfN,  Thn  iinhr  ol  Abiau,  indeed. 
Hows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent :  but  n  l»ri;n  (Nirtiuri  of  the  stream 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  and  inundates  Egypt,  is  |)our«a  duwii  (Voin  Iho  cu'Mitry  to  the  cast- 
ward,  where  the  mountains,  rising  to  a  stupendous  height,  yitilil  coploiM  supplioi  of  water. 
That  prime  clement  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  Abytwitiln  tho  ttUMt  (brtilo  country  in  this 
(tart  of  Africa,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  tim  whulu  coiitiiiuiit. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Amjuh'I, 

Abyssinia,  in  a  manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deserts,  niid  iHtiiridlitm  plnins,  though  it  has 
imbibed  some  elements  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  any  iiititntoiirM)  witli  tlin  civilised  world. 
On  the  east,  it  is  fudged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Hon,  with  whl(^h,  hownvor,  the  proper 
domain  of  Abyssinia  comes  in  contact  only  ut  one  point,  Uii  thti  niirth  it  cointiiunicfltos  with 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  by  wandering  Ariibs.  On  tho  w»*it  It  Iiiih  Hcnnaar ;  and,  on 
the  south,  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Adcl,  or  Adniol ;  but  tlit)  grnator  pnrt  of  these  two 
last  fi'ontier  lands  consists  of  wild  regions  occupind  by  the  Onlln,  wliu  always  ravaged,  and 
have  recently  conquered,  a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  imiimrtiiiy,  It  is  diUlcult  even 
to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  thnro  are  no  llxud  limits,  measurements,  or 
surveys;  but  somewhere  between  7(KI  and  8(H)  miles  ftom  ("iNt  to  wosl,  ()(NI  and  UOU  from 
north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation, 

Abyssinia  has  been  described  as  entirely  a  country  of  mmmtnins.  Chain  succeeds  chain ; 
and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  kiitgiliiiii  IsMir  nltnost  all  the  character 
of  mere  mountain  valleys.  The  ridge  of  lAinalnion  is  the  iM'^t  known  to  Europeans,  who 
have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssinia  from  the  Rod  Hna  to  Oondar,  Tim  mountains  of 
Samen  (fg.  799.)  to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  lolly,  ami  tlitt  Mitnn  may  be  said  of 

those  of  (Io|hiii,  wliii'li  give  rise  to  the 
AhyssiiiiAii  Nilo,  Of  Hlioa,  Efat,  Da- 
mot,  anil  tlin  otlinr  southern  provinces, 
our  Infbrmatlim  Is  Inxs  prociso;  but  it 
apptiars  that  tlixy  cntiMist  equally  of  an 
Rllornalirm  of  high  tiiuiintains  and  deep 
vallnys,  All  tlifiNU  tnountains  present 
forms  poniilliirly  rugguil  and  precipitous. 
The  riiprf'sciifationN  given  by  Mr.  Salt 
fully  nxliiliit  tIm  v]mim  of  rocky  masses 
into  wlijnli  tliimn  tiioiiiitalns  are  thrown; 
though  III)  dispiitKfi  tlio  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Briicn,  who  rnprcNcnts  them,  in  many 
MountuiM  of  Saniop.  casos,  AN  pyi'niiiiilN  pifcliod  on  thhir  tops. 

In  many  of  tlif«Mt  iiioiintains,  the  sum- 
mit forms  a  plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  ruvM,  wlik'li,  luting  occessible  only 
by  ladders  and  cordage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle,  Hiioli,  ill  Atiilmftt,  was  the  mouii- 
tiiin  of  Amba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  tlio  lilofxl  royal  worn  cimdned,  as  a  security 
against  those  machinations  which  arc  so  dangerous  in  an  imnnttlod  (fiivitfnment, 

Abyssinia  is  not  less  a  country  of  rivers  than  of  moiiiitiiiits,  Tlio  (irtdtern  troct,  above  the 
province  of  Gojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Bahrcl  Azrek,  or  Uliin  River,  so  iiitich  celebrated,  in 
modern  times,  as  presenting  the  long  sought-for  hnad  onil  soiiroo  of  tlifl  Nile,  It  is,  indeed, 
so  considered  in  Abyssinia;  and  all  the  Portuguese  travollnrs  and  iiilNsiimnrlos,  from  whom 
nlono  our  early  information  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  wiriie  idea.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  this  imprONnioii,  niiil  timt,  after  having 
placed  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow  ill  iiiliiillting  flio  olMcrvation  of 
D'Anville,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  Ntrnaiii,  liiul  in  all  resficcta  the 
best  title  to  be  considered  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients,  Niiineroim  waters  rising  in  the  same 
chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastward,  and  form  the  groat  lake  of  Deintinn,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  Abyssinian  geography.  From  tho  eastern  nliore  of  this  lake  the 
Blue  River  then  issues,  and,  making  a  vast  semicircular  swoop  roiiiul  tlid  province  of  Damot, 
passes  westward  not  far  from  its  original  source.  It  finally  tiirtiM  northward,  receives  from 
the  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Maleg,  and,  becoming  llio  rivor  of  Hcnnaar,  falls  into 
the  Balir  el  Abiad,  ae  we  have  seen,  considerably  boyoncf  the  Ahy wtlnlati  frontier.  The 
Tacazze,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  March  and  tho  Coror,  draliiN  nil  tIm  high  chains  of 
Western  Abyssinia,  then  makes  its  way  through  the  Nubian  ileNorl,  tiiid  pours  its  largo 
tribute  into  tho  Nile.    The  mountains  in  the  south  give  rise  to  two  rlvors,  tho  llanazo  and 
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the  Hawaih,  which  direct  their  course  eastward,  but  meet  extensive  plains  of  sand,  through 
which  they  are  either  naturally  or  artiflcially  dispersed,  and  thus  lost,  before  they  arrive  ot 
the  Red  Sea. 

SioT.  U.— Natural  Oeography, 

SuBaBCT.  1. — Oeology. 

We  do  not  find  any  precise  inforniatlon  regarding  the  geology  of  this  vast  alpine  land  in 
the  writings  of  travellers. 

SvBancT.  2. — Botany, 

Abyssinia,  doubtless,  in  its  vegetation,  as  in  its  geographical  position,  borders  on  Egypt ; 
and  here  want  of  space  and  want  of  information  compel  us  to  be  very  brief;  for,  though  two 
eminent  modern  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Bruce  and  Salt,  and  though  one  of 
these,  in  particular,  has  given  a  chapter  to  the  moet  remarkable  plants,  yet,  for  want  of 
scientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Mr. 
Ssit's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  omounted  to  about  260  species,  and  in  its  charac- 
ter is  somewhat  extra-tropical,  bearing  but  little  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  opposite 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  Protea  abyssinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  abyssinicum  and  Geissorrhiza  abyssinica,  found  by  Salt,  it  more 
resembles  that  of  Southern  Africa.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Bruce  notices  is  the  Papyrus,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  full  history.  In  Abyssinia,  its  roots  are  chewed  in  the  manner  of 
liquorice,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus  obtained.  One  of  the  angles 
of  the  stem  is  observed  to  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the  cutwater  of  a  boat,  or  the 
sharp  angle  of  a  buttress  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  stream  upon  the  stalk 
would  bo  greatly  diminished. 

The  Bulessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyris  Opobalsamum  (Linn.')  Balsamodendron 
Opobelsamum  (De  Cand.),  of  which  a  fiill  account  has  been  given  by  Bruce.  The  Sasi^a 
Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga(1)  Sassa  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle.  Tills  plant 
yields  a  very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Bruce  believed  to  be  the  Opocalpasum  of  Galen.  In 
water,  this  substance  swells,  turns  white,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  In  quality  it  much  resem- 
bles Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native  merchants  use  it  tu 
set  a  gloss  on  the  blue  cloths  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured  state  from  Mocha. 
The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ;  the  gum  covers  almost  nil 
the  trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules,  which  often  weigh  2  Uh. 
each,  though  the  substance  is  of  a  light  nature.  The  Imrk  is  thin  and  bluish-wnite,  tiie 
wood  white  and  very  hard ;  the  flowers  of  a  crimson  red ;  the  filaments  of  a  violet  red,  and 
purple  at  their  extremities.    The  fruit  has  never  been  observed. 

Ergett  y'  Dimmo  is  Dcsmanthus  divergens  of  Willdenow  and  De  Candolle ;  Ergett  el 
Krone,  Alimosa  polyacantha  (Willd.),  is  probably  not  different  from  M.  asperata.  Tlie 
Ensete  is  Musa  Ensete  {Gmel.\  a  species  of  ^nano,  which  grows  in  the  Abyssininn 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it;  and  it  is  almost  the  sole  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  eat  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vegn- 
table ;  scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  which  it  somewhat  resemble; 
in  flavour ;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Qual  is  the  Euphorbia 
antiquorum ;  and  Bruce  says  that  though  he  was  prepared  to  see  wonders,  yet  this  tree 
much  surprised  him.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  borne  on  the  top  of  the 
branches,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  thick  together,  a  veil  of  the  most  vivid  red.  The  tree, 
which  sends  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below,  and  bears  many 
golden-coloured  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit.  From  the  green  leaves  an  almost  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  milk  issues ;  and,  on  severing  two  of  the  finest  branches,  no  less  than  four 
gallons  flowed  out,  of  so  cauMtic  a  nature  that,  though  tlie  sabre  used  for  the  purpose  was 
immediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remained.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branches 
wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  the  inside  appears  to  be  full  of  powder,  which  is  so  pungent, 
that  the  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a  touch,  from  the  branch,  excites  dreadful  sneezing,  while 
the  milky  juice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten  boughK, 
apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinians  make  of  this  fluid  is  for 
tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  ofi*  the  first  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evidently,  from  tlie 
description  and  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  Avicennia ;  it  grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  ia  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  so  bitter  that  no  worm 
will  touch  it  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles  at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  favourable  to  Uie  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir,  or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a  grass, 
the  favourite  food  of  the  goats  about  Ras  el  Feel,  is  the  Andropogon  afer  (Gtnelin).  Kan- 
tufl&,  a  thorny  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  "  like  many  men  we  meet  daily  in  society,  has 
wrought  itself  into  a  degree  of  reputation  and  respect,  from  its  noxious  qualities,  and  the 
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power  it  has  of  doing  ill,  together  with  the  constant  exercise  of  these  powers,  is  an  univer* 
sal  nuisance  in  the  country  where  it  grows ;  seizing  the  raiment  of  the  men,  whether  coarse 
or  fine,  and  giving  them  the  alternative  of  dropping  their  garments  and  appearing  naked,  or 
of  extricating  thcin,  torn  to  ra^;  and  laying  hold  of  the  long  hair  or  the  women.    So 
dangerous  is  it  for  the  natives  ot  Abyssinia  to  leave  this  thorn  standing,  that  every  vcar, 
when  the  king  marches,  among  the  nccdflil  proclamations  this  is  thought  necilflil, '  Cut  down 
the  KantufTa  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.*    The 
wild  animals  well  know  the  shelter  that  this  shrub  aflbrds  them ;  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly secure  but  for  a  hard-haire<l  kind  of  terrier,  of  the  smallest  size,  who,  being  defended 
from  the  thorns  by  his  rough  coat,  goes  into  the  bush,  and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  to 
his  master."    This  plant  is  the  Fterolobium  lacerans  of  Brown's  MS.  in  Salt's  Abvaainia, 
and  the  Mimosa  (!)  Kantuflk  of  Dc  Candollo.    Gaguedi  is  ti^e  Protea  abyssinica.     Wanzey 
{Corilia  abyniinica  of  Drown  in  Salt's  work)  is  a  common  tree  throughout  Abyssinia ;  and 
so  universally  planted  in  the  towns,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  wood.     "Gondar, 
in  particular,  at  the  season  when  the  white  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a  single 
night's  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  white  linen  or  new-fallen  snow.     To  this  tree, 
and  the  cofleo  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  the  Abyssinians.    Under  its  shadow  the  king 
is  chosen,  and  holds  Ilia  first  council ;  ond  his  sceptre  is  a  bludgeon  made  of  its  wood,  carried 
in  state  botbre  him.     Farek  {Bauhinia  acuminata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bauhinia  Farek 
of  Desvaux,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  which,  falling  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Gecsh,  down  the  south  fiicc  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  lake  Guodcroo.     It  is  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch 
tliut  of  tlie  Nile,  unless  in  drinking  and  dressing  our  food.     It  grew  in  the  aide  of  a  clifl^, 
not  400  yards  from  the  fountain  of  the  Nile  itself.    Its  name  of  Farek  itself  is  derived  from 
tlie  division  of  the  leaf.     Kuara  (the  Erythrina  ahyssinica  Lamarck  and  De  CandoUe) 
(Jig.  BOO,),  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  bears  a  red  bean  with  a 
black  spot  in  the  middle,  which  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
used  as  a  weight  of  gold  among  the  Shangalla,  and  where  that 
metal  is  found,  all  over  Africa ;  and  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  seeds  vary  so  little  in  weight,  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made  between  the  collectors  and 
buyers  of  gold.     From  its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  is 
derived,  and,  passing  from  the  gold  country  of  Africa  to  India, 
it  came  to  be  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  dia- 
monds; BO  that  to  this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  are  said  to 
be  so  many  carats  fine."  Walkuflb  is  evidently  a  plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  Buttneriaceee,  and  described  in  the  Encyclopedie 
Botanique  under  the  name  of  Walkuffia  Pentapetes.     But  it  is 
probably  not  diflierent  from  Cavanillea's  genus  Dombeya,  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.    It  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  inimi- 
table beauty.     Woognioos,  a  poweiiful  medicinal  plant,  grows 
abundantly  in  Ros  el  Feel,  where  dysenteries  reign  considerably ;  "  Heaven  having  put  the 
antidote  in  the  same  place  with  the  poison."    Both  there  and  through  all  Sennatir,  the 
inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  successfully 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  when  all  other  means  of  cure  had  itiiled.    Our  traveller 
brought  seeds  with  him  to  England,  and  the  plant  is  now  not  uncommon  in  our  stoves.    Sir 
Joseph  Banks  named  it,  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  discoverer,  Brucea  dysenterica. 
Cusso  is  a  celebrated  vermifuge  in  Abyssinia.     It  is  the  Hagcnia  abyssinica  of  Lamarck 
(Banksia  abyssinica  of  Bruce).     The  Abyssinians  of  both   sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  are 
troubled  with  a  terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enables  them  to  bear  with  some 
indifference.    Every  individual,  once  a  month,  evacuates  a  large  quantity  of  worms ;  and 
the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  is  by  infusing  a  handful  of  dry  Cusso  flowers  in 
about  two  English  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.     While  taking  this 
remedy,  the  patient  stays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  from  morning  till  night.     The 
want  of  this  drug  is  thought  to  sliorten  the  lives  of  those  Abyssinians  who  travel.     It  is 
always  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  village,  and  grows  about  20 
feet  high.     The  TeftJ  or  Poa  abyssinica,  is  commonly  "own  all  over  Abyssinia,  and  from  it 
is  made  the  bread  generally  used  throughout  the  country,  alike  by  the  king  and  peasant. 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded 
grain  into  a  lump  with  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  where  it  begins  to 
ferment;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cakes  about  two  feet  in  diameter.    It  is  of  a 
spongy  soil  quality,  and  a  sourish,  not  disagreeable  taste.     At  the  Abyssinian  banquets  of 
raw  meat,  the  flesh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  this  bread,  with  salt 
and  Cayenne  pepper.    The  principal  people  eat  the  White  Tcff",  which  is  made  of  finer 
grain;  and  the  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  classes.     Every  man  wipes  his  fingers  on  tlio 
l>rcad  which  he  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  calls  "a  most  beastly  custom." 
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The  TeflT  broad,  aflor  beinif  well  toaatcd,  in  put  into  a  lart^n  jar,  clnaoly  covered,  allor  hvntg 
broken  into  Bmnll  pieces,  and  warm  water  poured  on  it :  it  ia  then  Hot  by  the  tire,  and  fVe- 
Quontly  Htirred ;  alter  throe  or  four  days  it  acquirea  a  aouriah  taiite,  and  ia  wliat  thoy  call 
BouM,  or  the  common  beer  of  the  country. 

An  appendix  to  Uruco'a  Abyaainia  containa  the  foUowinpf,  more  or  Iciw  intereatinff,  planta ; 
but  to  which  we  dare  not  ^ivo  other  naniea  than  thoao  under  which  they  are  puhlialied : — 
"Caaaia  Fiatula,"  which  Bruce  aaya,  though  f^rowinf;  in  Hyria,  Efrypt,  ami  Arabia,  in  a  atran- 
ffor  in  theae  placea.  AbyHainia  ia  ita  native  auil,  and  tlic  ((oodneaa  of  the  drii^  which  it  pro- 
uucea  in  all  theae  countries  ia  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  its  native  country.  The 
"  Lohan,  or  Talwrnaimontuna,"  a  tree  of  which  nothin^f  can  exceed  the  lamuty  and  frai^rance. 
"Krihaha"  appears  to  Iw  a  apcciea  of  Dainboo,  |;rowin(;  to  a  heif(ht  of  !V)  teet,  and  to  have; 
Iwen  worahipped  anciently  amon);  the  A((ow  nation.  "  Anjifualo"  ia  a  tree  found  near  the 
river  Tacazze,  and  believed  to  be  what  Iwars  tlie  true  Frankincense ;  and  it  prixlucca,  indeed, 
a  gum  very  like  it.  The  Uesh  ia  a  very  common  tree  in  Abyssinia,  the  leaves  of  which  thi; 
people  are  accustomed  to  put  in  their  hydromel  or  mead ;  they  are  also  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  maaa  from  which  the  Abyssiniana  make  bouza.  "  Merjoubey"  indubita- 
bly ia  a  spcciea  of  Bolanum,  whoso  fruit,  combine<l  with  other  ingredients,  is  used  oa  a  ca- 
thartic. The  "  Nub"  {Polymnia  frondoHn)  a  syngonesioua  plant,  yet  in  the  description  aaid 
to  be  a  apeciea  of  Sosnmum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they  extract  moat  of  their  vegetable  oil. 
"  Umfar,  or  Amfar,"  ia  determine<l  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  Buddlea  (W.  acuminaln).  "  Kum- 
mel"  ia  stated  to  bo  a  apecies  of  Mimuaopa,  of  which  tho  fruit  ia  probably  esculent,  though 
nothing  ia  said  of  ita  properties. 

SvaaEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  ia  still  but  imperfectly  known,  although  tho  general  accoimtn 
given  by  Bruce,  and  by  subsequent  travellers, are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  tho  general  reader: 
tho  first  of  these  writers,  however,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  The  Elephant,  Rhinoceron, 
Lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  aro  not  uncommon ;  while  the  northern  Giraffe,  Camelo- 
pardalus  antiquorum,  Sw.,  now  known  to  inhabit  Nubia,  is  in  all  probability  found  in  tlie  less 
frequented  prts  of  Abysainio. 

Among  the  more  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following : — 


Mrnlotii  nnirll.    nnirB**  Fennic. 
Vivrm  Clvciu.    Cltfl. 
Lynx  CtMUh    fioolnl  Lyax. 


Ilyrni  iiyriflpii,.    Syrhn  Hynix. 

Au1il(>|ir  Sncmnicniigii  Ruf,    BUck'fronteJ 


^ciiinni  nitilam  /tup.    AhvMinlan  tlquirRi, 
Ca)ira  Jaota.    AbyaiDian  (bel. 


The  Civet  (Jig.  801.)  is  the  only  quadruped  wo  shall  particularly  notice,  as  having  long 
Q.>l  l)een  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which  it  yieldM. 
This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  halt  in  length; 
tiio  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the  heiglit  one  foot  and 
o  (juarter :  tho  body  is  marked  by  narrow,  black,  transverse 
bunds  upon  a  gray  ground,  narrow,  and  parallel  with  each 
other  on  the  slioulders,  larger  on  the  body  and  tho  thighs,  and 
which  sometimes  form  eyelike  spots,  like  those  on  the  pan- 
ther :  the  tail  has  four  or  five  black  rings,  and  ia  broadly  tip- 
ped by  tho  same  colour.  The  odoriferous  substance  ia  con- 
tained in  a  bag,  opening  by  a  narrow  cleft  near  the  vent :  this  scent  was  formerly  in  much 
more  request  tJian  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India  is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa :  and  Father 
Poncet  has  asserted  that  Emfras,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an 
immense  number  of  tliese  animals  being  there  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domestication  for 
this  sole  purpose.  lie  further  affirms,  that  with  some  of  these  merchants  he  has  seen  up- 
wanls  of  301).  The  Civet  is  a  particularly  drowsy  animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  with 
much  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk  becomes  stronger,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  foils  from  the  pouch  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut. 

The  Abyssinian  Ibex  (Capra  Jaela  Ham.  Smith)  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  merits 
the  attention  of  future  travellers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  under  the  name  of  Joal.  This  interesting  species,  differing  in  many  respects  from 
the  European  Ibex,  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper 
Egypt 

The  Domestic  Oxen  aro  of  a  large  white  breed,  with  long  horns ;  but  the  greater  number 
aro  variously  coloured.  Tho  Abyssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar :  tliey 
are  marked  with  black  and  white  in  clouds ;  low  on  the  legs,  with  the  horns  hanging  loose, 
forming  small  homy  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point ;  turning  freely  either 
.  way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks.  This  breed,  by  being  transferred  to  Caffraria,  and 
crossed  with  the  straight-backed,  has  lost  its  hump :  it  is  esteemed  very  valuabla  (//. 
Smith.)  .  . 

The  Ornithology  is  no  doubt  interesting ;  but  the  materials  for  forming  an  opmion  on  ita 
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general  nature  arc  much  scattered,  and  not  voiy  precise.  The  Golden  Eagle  has  been  men- 
tioned by  Bniru ;  but  the  accounts  of  travellers,  not  themsclvea 
conversant  with  natural  history,  are  now  very  justly  viewed,  on 
all  occasions,  witli  great  suspicion.  Wo  shall,  therefore,  restrict 
our  notices  to  the  moot  roiiiarkablo  autlicnticutcd  species. 

The  Abyssinian  Ilornbill  {Uucerot  abysiinicu*  Lath.)  (Jt/j^, 
fl03.)  is  of  very  largo  dimensions,  little  inferior  to  a  turkey  in 
size ;  and,  like  that  bird,  is  said  to  have  a  wattle  under  the  throat, 
changing  at  times  to  a  full  red :  there  is  a  large  horny  nob  on  the 
forehead;  the  ciuill  feathers  are  pure  white ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  dark.    The  nest  is  made  in  large  trees,  and  of  such 
unusual  dimensions,  as  to  bo  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  an 
eagle ;  it  is  covered  like  the  magpie's,  the  entrance  being  on  the 
east  side :  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  the  genus,  sometimes  measuring 
throe  feet  and  a  half  long.     Mr.  Salt  mentions  anoliier  species, 
the  Ycllow.billcd  Hornbill,  not  larger  than  a  magpie.    One  of  the 
lovely  Turaccos,  or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a  distinct  spc- 
cies  from  that  of  Guinea,  is  known  in  Abyssinia ;  the  plumage  is 
grass-green,  of  a  soft  silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  semicircular 
crest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 
The  Hyreus,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  {Jiff.  803.),  is  a  bird  of  great  rarity,  no  museum 
gQg  in  Europe  being  known  to  possess  a  specimen ;  it  is  nut  much 

bigger  than  a  common  grosbeak,  or  sparrow ;  but  it  has  only 
three  toes,  and  the  margins  of  the  bill  are  finely  toothed  in 
the  manner  of  a  saw ;  the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  head, 
throat,  and  breast  red:  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  solitary 
species,  fVcquenting  woods,  and  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of 
hard  nuts;  but  this  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  since  the  saw- 
like  margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  off  plants  closo 
„,   .  „  to  the  ground,  in  a  suniiar  way  as  is  done  by  the  Cliilian 

Pi.nt-Cuit.,.  Plant-cutter.  ' 

Several  Water  Birds  inhabit  the  lakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of  these,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  African  Jacama  (Sic.  Zool.  Illust.  2.);  a  most  graceful  bird,  of  the  size  and 
habits  of  the  water-hen,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  extraordinary  length. 

Skct.  III. — Hiilorical  Geography 

Abyssinia  was  little  known  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the  conouerors  of  Egypt  were  able 
to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroc,  into  this  ulterior  region.  The  tradition  which  makes 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  an  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarchs  of  that  country  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  chimerical  foundation.  The  Ptolemies,  in  extend- 
ing their  commerce,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  ull  thn  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
olwervations  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  Axumitie,  whose  port,  Aduli,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  whicli  was  shipped  from  it,  and  whose  capital,  Axum,  exhi- 
bits splendid  monuments,  bearing  somewhat  of  an  Egyptiiin  character.  The  same  territory, 
though  now  forming  a  loose  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  continues  to  be  the  sole  channel  of  its 
trade.  The  Abyssinian  annals  represent  the  country  as  converted  to  .Tudaisin  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era ;  and  it  certainly  retains  many  observances  bearing  the  stamp 
of  that  faith.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by  the  efforts 
of  Frtimentius,  an  Egyptian,  who  raised  himself  to  high  favour  at  court  Abyssinia  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  arms  or  the  creed  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and,  aftbrding  shelter  to 
the  refugees  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly  Christian.  To  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritime  discovery,  this  country  was  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  scat  of  the  chimerical  prince  whom  they  named 
Prester  John.  Its  situation,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  appeared,  before  it  was  tho- 
roughly known,  likely  to  be  favourable  to  a  trade  with  India.  EJarly  in  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Covilham  reached  it  by  way  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by  successive  embassies  and 
missions.  The  Abyssinians  adhered  to  the  Eutychean  sect,  held  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  the  Portuguese,  therefore, 
although  this  system  was  rather  less  superstitious  than  their  own,  considered  it  little  better 
than  pagan,  and  made  incredible  efibrts  to  convert  the  Abyssinians  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
obtain  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome:  in  fact,  Paez,  a  missionary  of  great  address,  per- 
suaded the  king,  Susneos,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  of  the  state. 
This  step,  however,  occasioned  violent  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
Portuguese.  Since  that  era,  Abyssinia  has  maintained  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.     It  had  been  almost  forgotten  among  us,  until  the  popular  and  animated 
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narrativo  of  Driico  macln  it  a|{aiii  tbiiiiliiir;  ntiil,  iiutwitlmtntMliiig  kjiiio  vaffuo  and  vaunting 
MtatomnntM,  the  ({nnurat  acrurucy  of  Inn  information  )iu«  bcpn  conHnncxI  ity  NiilMi'(|iii>nt  en- 
quiry. Mr.  Halt  liaH  alw)  favoured  um  with  recent  and  accurate,  thuuf(h  aomuwliat  Iom 
vxtendeil,  olwurvationa  on  the  iiarno  luhjert. 

AliyMHinia  haa  iH'en  nlwnyH  i;ovemed  by  native  princm;  thoiiKh  dinputed  lurreMion,  and 
the  rulH'llion  of  the  military  rhiefg,  frf<|ui'ntlv  involved  it  in  the  calamity  of  civil  war.  TlieNO 
eviU,  riainir  to  a  (leculittr  heiuht^  oxptwd  the  country  to  the  inroad  of  the  Oalla,  a  race  of 
warlike  and  powerful  Mvaffeit  irom  the  miuth.  By  aucceiuiivu  conqueMtN,  they  have  iN'como 
tliouiNel  vol  maNtnrM  of  all  tliu  central  provinces,  which  their  chiufH  (govern  under  the  namo 
of  an  Abymininn  prince.  The  ixmition  thu»  hold  by  them  Reparate*  AbvMiinia  into  two 
parta,  of  which  the  northern  diviaion  of  Ti(;ri>  waa  adminiiiterod,  in  Mr.  Halt'H  time,  hy  l{a« 
VVelleta  HolaHae,  wito  haa  iiincu  boon  Hucceuded  by  Hubu((adiH,  an  able  chief,  who  ia  aiming 
at  the  recovery  of  Gondar.  The  louthcrn  province*  of  tihoa  and  Kliit,  again,  are  hold  by 
a  prince  dcicciulcd  of  tlio  royal  family. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Qeography. 

The  conatitution  of  the  Abyaainian  monarchy  hai  been,  in  theory,  a  complete  doipotiimi 
no  limit  being  awignod  or  pn^scribed  to  the  abaoluto  power  of  the  aovorcign.  I'ho  coimtry, 
in  fact,  appcnra  to  nave  been  in  a  bettor  atato,  when  thia  ayatom  of  government  rcnlly  pro> 
vnilvd.  For  aome  time  paat  it  haa  exhibited  the  calamituua  picture  of  a  brokon-up  <h'H|iuliam. 
'J'he  continual  conllictti  with  the  Galla  and  other  barbaroua  nuighboura  have  thrown  extraor- 
dinary |M)wcr  into  the  handa  of  the  governora  of  provincca  and  tiie  militiiry  chiefi*;  and  every 
thing  haa  finally  become  almoat  wholly  aubjoct  to  the  law  of  the  Hword.  The  nation, 
however,  atill  holda  the  race  of  ita  kings  in  auch  reverence,  aa  to  make  it  unHofo  tor  thoMO 
armed  usurpcra  openly  to  place  the  crown  on  their  own  head.  They  chooae,  therefore.  Home 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom  they  leave  the  form  and  Hliadow  of  aovcreignty,  and  in 
whoHO  namo  they  adminiHtcr  public  atVaira.  Even  the  Galla  chiefo,  who,  as  already  obaerved, 
are  become  maatera  of  half  the  kingdom,  and  of  ita  capital,  (iondar,  have  tbund  it  expoUient 
to  adopt  thia  policy.  Vi 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Abyaainia  ia  a  very  fertile  region.  Ita  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moisture  from  the 
numerous  mountain  ranges,  are  completely  excmpteu  from  the  arid  character  of  tropical 
plains.  They  maintain  a  rough  plenty,  with  little  aid  tVom  human  art.  The  oidy  disad- 
vantage of  the  soil  is,  that  the  combined  influences  of  heat  and  moisture  produce  otlcn  a  rank 
fertility,  which  unfits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat  can  bo  raised 
only  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich.  Barley  is  also  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  for  the  feeding  of  horses.  That  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  people,  and  can 
bo  raised  almost  on  every  soil,  is  teff,  a  weak  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  stalk  not  much  thicker 
than  that  of  a  carnation,  and  the  seeds  of  which,  though  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
by  their  great  number  make  up  a  bulky  crop.  The  lowest  grounds  produce  some  still 
coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  mixed  with  tfff'  and  barley  in  making  bread.  The  Abys- 
ninian  plough  is  extremely  rude,  often  without  iron.  The  operations  of  weeding  and  reaping 
lire  entirely  performed  by  women.  The  low  state  of  thia  important  art  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  such  a  thing  ia  known  as  corn  brought  to  sale,  and  that  each 
family  raises  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  use.  The  upland  districts  abound  with  horses 
und  cattle,  which,  with  cheese  and  butter,  form  objects  of  exchange.  Bees  are  bred  in  great 
numbers,  and  tlio  honey  is  of  good  quality.  It  is  not  only  used  for  food,  but,  being  mixed 
with  maize,  is  formed  into  a  termented  liquor,  which  is  the  favourite  drink  of  Abyssinia. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities,  though  not  aufiicient  for  supplying  the  fabrics  of 
the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Abyaainia  is  small.  No  metallic  substances  arc  worked,  or  are 
known  to  exist ;  although,  from  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  search  for  them  would  be  rewarded  with  success.  A  little  fine  gold  is  tbund 
in  the  sands  of  its  eastern  rivers ;  but  the  greater  part,  even  of  that  article,  is  brought  from 
regions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  moet  important  fossil  production  is  salt,  drawn  from  a 
great  plain  in  the  western  frontier,  and  even  beyond  its  limits.  The  salt  on  the  surface  is 
hard  and  crystallised,  like  ice  on  which  snow  has  fiillen ;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it  is 
coarse  and  softer.  It  is  cut  with  an  adze  into  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  cloth,  are  used 
us  money.  The  employment  of  cutting  it  is  dangerous,  since  both  the  workmen  who  dig 
the  salt,  and  the  caravans  which  convey  it,  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Galla.  A  military 
force  is  therefore  employed,  under  the  command  of  an  ofiicer  called  balgudda,  who  receives 
payment  for  his  services  in  salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Abyssinia  are  of  a  rude  character,  and  merely  adapted  for  its  home 
consumption.    The  staple  is  cotton  stufls.  with  which  the  people  are  universally  clothed. 
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Jino  olotli*  •ro  itmnuftrtiircd  ut  (Jondar,  tlio  rnpitnl,  niiil  rmrw  «t  A(low«;  tlio  luttKr,  IKoni 
tliiiir  uiiivuniul  di-iimiid,  uprvo  m  tins  rii<le  ctiti.  of  roinriiorro  Iho  purpoan  of  nioiifty.  Thii 
AhyMmiiiiiH  runnol  dye  fluff  cloth  dutk  '(In.  l.ut  nn-  Mign\,  when  th.-y  wif.Ii  to  intnMliice 
k  iiiixiiiro  of  tlmt  colour,  to  u/inivnl  the  throa.i*  "f  th«<  hint-  cloth  of  Hiirut.  Coariio  cHrp.'tit 
oru  uImo  iimmillii  /rod  ai  Oomdjf  ^lul  m  Samen.  tli<iii({h  t!)r  Hno  cur()«it*  the  AhynnlniftriH 
di'jMMid  iiixm  I'tTKiu.  The  donmiid  Hif  »nn»  being  rejfular  nnd  rxtniwive,  nongidi^rubla 
induHtry  Ih  employed  m  MiSriufnctiiriiijr  thcid,  Adowa  IK  diMtillKuinhed  liir  the  Jkbric  of 
kniveH,  snd  Antiilo  for  that  <4'  suoarH;  and  Hiniiliir  arhclen  are  iiniiortod  ftotii  Moiiimar  ami 
tho  dintrict  of  llcrbera. 

The  forei((n  comiiierce  of  Ahyssinra  in  far  fVoin  e.xtcndivo.  (ioods  can  bo  imported  only 
at  tho  mngU'  point  of  Mhhhiib,  miil  thcnc*'  ron\eyed  throoKh  tho  cnipiri)  hy  tho  laburioiis 
ronto  ot  the  curavnnH,  AlnioHt  all  tlio  nrtulcn  of  rolined  luxury  iimiit  bo  pKKiirod  JVoni 
Bbroiid  i  but  the  dciiiand  tor  tlicMo  in  very  limited.  From  Horat  are  iiiiiwrtod  Uitli  mw  colloti 
and  fino  irmnufactured  cK.tliH;  <iiriH;tH  from  Pernia;  raw  sillti*  from  ("iiiiia;  velvctn,  French 
broadclotliH,  coloured  xkiiiH,  fnjm  Ktrypt  j  t(lai»  liuadii  and  decantera  from  Venice.  For  tlieno 
articloH  AbyKHinin  can  (jive  in  return  only  ivory,  ffold,  and  nlaven,  tho  xtapleM  of  interior 
Africa,  between  which  and  the  enHtetn  frontier  of  lliin  empiro  there  miiHt  exist  a  coiwiilerablo 
communication,  tliou((h  yet  undencribod  by  European  travelierH.  This  country,  however,  aa 
a  channel  for  tho  above  trade,  by  no  nieana  pquoln  Nubia.  Tho  nlttvoii,  indeed,  are  in  hoiiio 
demand,  lioinix  coiiNidered  particularly  handiiomc.  On  the  whole,  it  ap|HJar«  that,  until 
Abyiwinia  Mhall  attain  a  much  hiRhor  doKreo  of  improvement,  its  commerce  caniMit  be  a 
inatunul  object  to  any  European  power. 

SioT.  \l— Civil  and  Social  Stale. 

The  manner*  of  tho  Abyiwinian*,  under  a  ali|;ht  aemblanco  of  civiliiHitlon  derive<l  from 
Arabia  ond  Egypt,  present  indicatiouB  of  the  dcn|)eMt  barlmrimn.  Indeed,  their  domestic  lito 
ii  marked  by  habits  more  gross  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed  among  tlio 
most  savngo  tribes.  Some,  indeed,  are  such,  that  tho  bare  report  of  them  shook  tho  credit 
of  one  of  our  most  eminent  travellers,  who  had  not,  however,  been  the  first  to  report  tliom, 
and  whoso  testimony  has  siiico  been  f\illy  confirmed. 

Tho  luxury  of  the  hrindo  feast  is  tliot  which  has  particularly  excited  the  ostonishment  of 
travellers.  Hlicos  of  worm  tiesh  cut  from  tho  ox  standing  at  tho  diwr,  arc  brought  in,  with 
the  blood  streaming  and  tho  fibres  quivering,  and  aro  eagerly  swallowed  an  tho  choiccHt 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animoiis  yet  alive  while  tho  slices  are  cut  fVom  him, 
and  is  licard  bellowing  with  the  pain;  but  Mr.  Halt  asserts  that  he  has  been  just  that  instant 
killed :  probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  foo<f  is  as  strangely 
administered.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the  delicious  morsels 
in  teir  cake,  ond  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it  is  capable  of  re- 
coiying;  "just,"  says  on  old  traveller,  "  os  if  they  wore  stuffing  a  goose  for  a  feast."  Tlie 
lodics  ore  then  at  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  those  refined  members  of 
the  compony  have  supplied  themselves,  tho  servants  succeed,  and  clear  tho  table.     Tho 

Grossest  indecencies  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  bo  octed  at  these  feasts;  on  ossertion  which 
Ir.  Salt  does  not  fully  confirm,  though  ho  admits  that  the  conversation  is  marked  by  the  least 
poi<sible  reserve. 

The  shulada,  a  similarly  savage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  drivers  of  cattle.  When  they 
feel  hungry  on  the  road,  they  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a  slice  from  him,  close  up  tho  wound, 
and,  having  satisfied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

A  general  ferocity  and  promptitude  in  shedding  blood,  seems  to  characterise  tnc  Abys- 
sinian nation;  and  is,  doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  frequency  of  civil  and  of  foreign  wars. 
The  principal  officers  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  the  sentence  of  death,  which  the 
king,  or  whoever  he  may  bo  whom  they  obey,  has  passed  against  any  individual ;  and 
they  perform  this  horrid  task  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  indifTcrence.  While  Mr. 
Bruce  resided  at  Gondar,  during  o  period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out  without 
seeing  tho  victims  of  civil  strife  lefl  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyenas. 

Tho  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  not  loss  distinguished  by  licentiousness  than  by 
cruelty.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  chieHy  by  bouza, 
a  drink  well  known  also  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  mostly  produced  here  from  the  fragments 
of  telf  cakes  brought  fi'om  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  existing  at 
all;  so  great  is  the  ease  with  which  tho  contract  may  be  formed  and  dissolved.  Tho  lover 
consults  only  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  seizes  and  carries 
her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A  brinde  feast  concludes  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  it  is  ren- 
dered a  little  more  formal ;  the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  union,  to  church, 
and  taking  the  sacrament  together.  A  lady  was  met  at  Gondar,  in  company  with  six  persona 
who  had  been  successively  her  husbands.     Ijidies  of  rank  assume  great  sway  over  their 
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partncra,  and  are  at  the  same  time  very  little  observant  of  the  duties  witich  the  marrlu|{e  Imntl 
imposes.  Polygamy  is  very  common,  though  a  great  pre-eminoiico  is  allowed  tg  om  w\ih, 
and  the  rest  are  considered  merely  as  concubines. 

The  Abyssinians  profess  the  same  form  of  Christianity  with  the  Copti  of  Egvpt,  and  cvnn 
own  tlie  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  From  him  the  Abuna,  tho  actual  uiul  rtiNhlnnt 
head,  receives  his  mvestiture.  By  a  regulation  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with  tim  vlnw 
of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  learning  than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  nil  Al)yi«< 
sinian,  this  pontiff  must  be  a  foreigner.  As  such,  however,  be  is  usually  Ignorniit  ul'  the 
language ;  and  his  influence,  and  means  of  holding  communication  with  tlie  peoplo,  ura  iiMiuh 
circumscribed.  The  Abyssinians  combine  with  tlieir  Christian  profession  mnnv  Jiiilniual 
observances,  such  as  circumcision,  abstinence  from  meats,  and  tho  obaorvanco  or  HiUiiMlity 
as  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  they  share  aniply  the  ubiiiorviuKifM 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Their  calendar  of  saints  is  equally  numerous ;  HOitrunl  v 
a  day  occurs,  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  tlicm,  and  sometiMOs  to  Nt'voritf, 
They  maintain  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin  in  duo  revurimco ;  ntut 
in  this  respect  even  the  Catholic  missionaries  found  themselves  ouUlono,  Their  ehurfilies 
are  numerous,  and  adorned  with  paintings;  but  images  and  sculptured  forms  of  any  d<ifinrl|(- 
tion  are  considered  unlawful.  They  have  monasteries,  the  tenants  of  which,  liuwovur,  tiro 
not  at  all  immured  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  in  Europe.  U|wn  the  wliulo,  tlitt 
above  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little  they  ore  under  tho  inlliioiioo  of 
Christian  principles ;  which  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend  so  for  as  to  produco  lopl  pro* 
hibition  of  divorce  and  polygamy. 

Of  the  learning  of  the  Abyssinians  little  has  been  made  known  by  travollors,  and  liulooil 
it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  they  have  a  written  language,  tho  Ghooz,  wliieli  liiti*  n 
great  affinity  with  the  Arabic.  The  Amharic,  however,  more  simple  and  loss  ImtNli,  liitN  tbr 
some  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court.  Ea.c\i  province,  bosidos,  hn»  ittt  diuletit, 
in  which  the  native  Arabic  mixes,  more  or  less,  with  idioms  of  African  origin.  There  mw\M 
to  be  an  expectation  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read ;  and  a  slight  oxamiiwtiuii  la 
made  of  their  qualification  in  this  particular:  but  no  similar  proteu:iion  exists  niiinutf  tliQ 
laity.  Their  literature  seems  to  be  confined  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly  truuMliitxd  tViitn  Uio 
Coptic,  and  to  the  chronicles,  which  are  written  by  persons  employed  at  court  for  tlliit  pur- 
pose, on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  chronicles ;  in  these  the  transactions  of  each  inuntli  art) 
separately  recorded. 

All  the  houses  in  Abyssmia  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  with  thatched  roolh,  Sotno 
attempt  at  magnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but  surroiiiuUid 
by  ar,  arcade  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar ;  and,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of  littl»  lilll«, 
they  give  the  country  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  grnndoei  Imvs 
also  large  and  commodious  residences.  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  fond  of  pniiitill({M,  or 
rather  daubings,  made  on  tlie  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  tho  great ',  but  of 
these,  the  glittering  colours  seem  almost  the  ooly  recommendation. 

gQ-  The  dress  of  the  Abyssinians  consists  chiefly  of  a  largo  eotten 
^^  mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a  girdle.  Round  their  honil  thoy 
put  a  white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown  ox|M)Nnd,  Many 
chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  wear  an  ornament  in  tIm  Mimpo  of  a 
horn  (fff.  804.)  projecting  from  the  forehead,  which,  willi  tliuir 
long  beard,  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  rough  oppoanvnce,  llrut'O 
supposes  a  similar  embellishment  to  have  been  worn  liy  tho  .lowM, 
and  to  have  been  alluded  to  when  tho  exaltation  uf  tho  liorit  Is 
.  ,  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity. 

Aby«,niun Chief.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper;  but  tho  «wi(<ly  of 

that  country  could  not  be  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  without  noticing  tliimo  liiirlmroun 
neighbours  who  have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  and  Imve  now  posBonsud  and  «oviirnd 
80  large  a  portion  of  the  country.  The  origin  of  the  Galla  is  involved  in  much  olimstirity. 
They  have  evidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  region  which  coiniKtNnw  tlm 
southern  interior  of  the  continent.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  wandering  in  wtmrch  of 
regions  more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centnrios  ago  by  1.(iIn),  lli'iir 
Melinda;  but  the  fine  plains  of  Habesh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  ninNti  ofthoir  |M*pM> 
lation.  The  Galla  present  an  aspect  of  barbarism,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  tho 
Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  tiivourite  omaniciit  is  ooiiipniKicI  ul'  tlid  nntrniU 
of  their  oxen,  which,  without  any  superfluous  care  in  cleansing  thoui,  aiu  pluitod  in  tho 
hair  and  tied  as  girdles  round  the  waist ;  decorations  which  are  not  only  obnoxiiitiN  to  HiftUi, 
Ixit  soon  assail  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  besmearing  of  their  body  with  molttid  jjfiiiino 
completes  their  embellishment  Their  career  is  marked  by  indiscriminate  mswiiflrti :  thi'y 
spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  unless  from  the  anticipation  of  gain  by  carrying  olV  ami  ii<>lling 
prisoners.  In  Europe,  they  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  light  cavalry  i  tlu>y  iH^rlltrni 
immense  marches,  swim  rivers,  and  endure  incredible  fatigue.    Being  almoHt  doNtitnto  of 
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iron,  their  arms  coiniat  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelim,  with  the  points  haideMd  in  the 
fire.  They  make  a  most  furious  onset,  with  shrill  and  savage  cries,  which  strike  terror  into 
all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries ;  but,  if  this  first  shock  to  withstood,  they  are  ill-titte«l  to 
sustain  a  regular  battle.  They  havo  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  they  certainly 
have  neither  priests  nor  temples;  but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certain  trees  as 
sacred,  to  worship  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stars,  and  to  believe  in  a  future  state.  In  their 
persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroes.  In  gcnoral, 
their  complexion  is  only  a  deep  brown ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  their  descent 
from  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts :  those  who  have  long  it  welt  on  the  plains  are 
quite  black.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  t'  -  '^.oren 
Galla,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Dembea,  Gojan,  and  Damot,  and  even 
Gondar  the  capital ;  and  the  Adjow  Galla,  who  are  established  in  Amhara,  Begerodor,  and 
AR<;"t..  These  Galla,  who  have  long  lived  among  the  Abyssinians,  have  in  a  great  measure 
exchanged  their  original  customs  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which  prevails  among 
their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
fiuth,  which  for  them  is  an  improvement. 

Abyssinia  is  extensively  infested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage.  The 
Shangalla,  or  Shankalo,  a  race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly  hair, 
occupy  a  most  extensive  range  of  territory  along  the  eastern  frontier.  Bruce  conceives 
them  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Funje,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar :  but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  iidvan- 
toges,  is  now  in  quite  a  different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalla 
inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacazze  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  from  the  heights,  with  r'lo  intense 
heat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  underwood,  which,  not 
being  pruned  by  the  hand  of  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  production.  The 
hippopotamus,  in  these  waters,  rolls  his  unwieldy  bulk,  the  elephant  stalks  along  the  shore ; 
all  wild  animals  here  find  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Mixed  with  them,  and  only 
a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalla.  During  summer,  they  live  in 
pavilions  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  bent  down, 
fastened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season,  however,  converts 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dog  in  the  soft  sandstone  rocks, 
and  subsist  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  favourable  season.  These  are 
the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  the  general  appellation  of  Troglodyta',  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  whom  he  particularises  under  the  titles  of  elephant-caters,  rhinoceros-caters, 
locust-eaters;  for  there  are  some  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this  last  description 
of  food.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Shangalla  are  not  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  this  wilderness.  It  is  a  favourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs;  and 
the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalln, 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  off  as  slaves.  This  bravo 
and  tierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate 
resistance ;  they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  Tigre. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography 

The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuah,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Red  Seo,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  Imill 
chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and  thatch,  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded 
in  it.  The  trade  of  Massuah  was  once  very  extensive,  when  the  intercourse  with  India  was 
carried  on  by  this  channel ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  its  subjection  to  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid ;  though,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  passes,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  im- 
portance.  Its  foreign  intercourse  is  almost  entirely  with  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  opposite 
coast;  and  from  these  ports  it  brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron,  coit- 
per,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  in 
the  usual  African  staples,  brought  during  tlie  month  of  February  by  a  caravan  from  the 
interior.  The  Turks  governed  Mossuaii  by  a  naybe,  who  has  now  acquired  an  authority 
nearly  independent  lie  levies  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  loss  through 
the  place. 

Opposite  to  Massuah  is  Dahlac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sen,  twenty, 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  bears  marks  of  former  populousness  and  importance, 
and  still  carries  on  a  little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massuah  is  Arkeeko,  a  sea- 
port once  celebrated,  but  which  contains  at  present  only  a  collection  of  miserable  huts, 
inhabited  by  a  thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw  reason  to  think  that,  could  he 
Imve  searched,  he  might  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  the  ancient  Aduli. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Bahamegaah,  as  it  is  called  by  early  travellers,  is  situated  in  the 
interior,  south-west  from  Massuah ;  but  it  is  rather  an  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  than  an  integral 
portion  of  that  country.  The  naybe  of  Massuah  has  now  extended  his  authority  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  district  The  rtMid  from  Arkeeko  leads  first  over  the  lofly  mountain  of 
Taranta,  covered  with  fine  cedar  trees,  and  affording  pasture  to  numerous  fiock!<.  On  its 
opposite  side  is  Dixan,  a  somewhat  handsome  town,  of  flat-roofed  houses,  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  high  mountains  of  Tigre.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  including  among  other  branches,  the  shameful  traffic  of  selling  children.  Dobarwa  is 
also  an  important  town,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Baharnegash.    The  ruder  parts  of  this 

firovince  are  traversed  by  races  of  Troglodytic  shepherds,  called  the  Hazorta  and  Shiho,  who 
ive  in  caves,  or  in  small  wooden  cages  covered  with  hides.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
not  much  respecting  the  property  of  those  whum  they  encounter  in  their  wanderings,  a 
charge  which  applies  too  generally  to  the  African  nomades. 

The  Mareb  forms  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  the  Baharnegash  and  that  of  Tigre 
proper.  This  last  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  wild  confusion  of  rocky  mountains,  affording 
only  occasional  spots  capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  enriched,  however,  by  some  manufactures, 
and  by  its  traffic  as  the  channel  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  main  theatre  of 
its  industry  is  Adowa,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  containing  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Cotton  cloth,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  passes 
as  money ;  about  1000  slaves  are  driven  through  it  annually.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  number  is  considerable.  The  inhabitants  are 
rather  above  the  usual  standard  of  civilization. 
Althougii  Adowa  is  at  present  superior  in  importance,  Axum  is  the  most  interesting  town 

_._  in  Tigre,  and  even  in  Abyssinia,  from  its  ex- 

''"^  tensive  monuments,  which  attest  it  to  have 

been  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous town  in  all  this  part  of  Africa.  In  the 
great  square  alone  there  are  forty  obelisks,  one 
of  which  is  80  feet  high  {fiff.  805.),  and  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Salt  as  rivalling  whatever  is 
most  magnificent  in  Egypt.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  architecture,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  in  their  time;  and 
a  Greek  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt, 
shows  this  place  to  have  been  in  the  third  cen- 
tury the  capital  of  the  Axumatie.  It  still  con- 
tains 600  houses,  from  which  may  be  inferred  6000  inhabitants ;  and  it  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  parchment  and  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  inhospitable. 
Chelicut  is  also  a  town  of  some  importance,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
distinguished  for  its  church,  the  finest  in  Tigre,  and  perhaps  in  Abyssinia.  This  edifice  is 
compwed  of  three  concentric  walls. 

Tigre,  as  a  grand  division  of  Abyssinia,  contains  nine  other  provinces  besides  Tigre  proper 
and  the  maritime  district.  These  are,  Agame  to  the  east,  a  level  and  fertile  territory,  bor- 
dering on  the  great  salt  plain.  Endcrta,  a  mountainous  province  to  the  south  of  Agame. 
It  contains  Antalo ;  which,  being  mode  the  residence  of  Welleta  Selasse,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  frontier,  became  a  sort  of  northern  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  n 
mountain,  and  contains  about  1000  houses,  chiefly  poor  cottages,  with  thatched  conical  roofs. 
Wojjerat  and  Wofila  arc  wild,  low,  and  wooded  districts,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Ashangi, 
which  abound  in  wild  beasts,  and  where  the  Galla  are  intermixed  with  the  native  Abysni- 
nians.  Lasta,  Avorgale,  and  Samen,  are  very  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  between 
the  Tacazze  and  the  Coror,  tin-  two  former  of  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Agows.  The 
mountains  of  Samon  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  frequently  c'overetl  with  snow.  Sire 
and  Temben,  beautiful  provinces,  lie  immediately  to  the  west  of  Tigre  proper.  Sire,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Abyssinia,  abounding  in  valleys,  flowery  meadows, 
and  shady  groves.  Tigre,  composed  of  the  above  eleven  districts,  now  forms  a  separate  and 
powerful  kingdom,  since  the  central  provinces  have  been  over-run  by  the  Galla.  Though 
not  the  most  uniformly  fertile,  it  contains  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  population.  It 
monopolises  all  the  trade,  including  the  important  branches  of  salt  and  of  muskets. 

The  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  called  Amhara,  is  in  several  respects  pre-eminent.  It 
presents  the  most  extensive  level  plains,  and  yields  the  greatest  abundance  of  corn  and 
cattle.  While  Abyssinia  was  entire,  and  till  the  whole  division  itself  wos  over-run  by  the 
Galla,  Amhara  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  still  contains  the  principal  and 
most  ancient  fiimilies.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  brave,  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted,  that,  when  well-armed,  they  are  equal  to  double  their  number  of  the  other  Abys- 
sinians.  In  this  province  was  the  mountain  of  Amba  Geshen,  which  formed  the  place  of 
conflnement  for  the  younger  branches  of  tlic  royal  fiimily. 
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To  the  east  of  Anihara  is  Begemder,  a  large  and  rude  province,  chiefly  employed  in  pas- 
turage. It  possesses  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  it  were  drawn  most 
of  tho  cavolry  employed  in  the  Abyssinion  ormies.  Tlie  people  are  under  very  little  subordi- 
nation, and  cannot  be  called  out  but  by  a  prince  or  chief  capable  of  swaying  their  afl'ections. 
Its  mountains  are  said  to  contain  iron  mines,  and  it  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of 
di'.p  ravines,  which  long  formed  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Galla.  The  province 
of  Lusta,  adjoining  to  Itegemder,  presents  nearly  the  same  aspect. 

West  of  Begemder  is  Dembea,  a  province  pre-eminent  in  several  respects.  It  contains 
(]ondar,  tho  capital,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea.  Gondar  is  the  only  place  in 
Abyssinia  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  the  appellation  of  city.  In  time  of  peace  it  con- 
tains 10,(KK)  families;  but  the  habitations  are  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  met  with  else- 
where, being  merely  mud  cottages,  with  conical  thatched  roofs.  There  are  an  hundred 
churches;  but  the  only  very  handsome  edifice  is  the  polace,  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high, 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  presence-chamber  is  120  feet  long.  For  this  struc- 
ture, liowover,  beyond  the  powers  of  her  native  masons,  Abyssinia  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits, 
since  whose  departure  it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  two  upper  stories  have  become 
uninhabitable.  Emfras  is  a  small  but  pleasantly  situated  town,  with  8U0  houses.  The  province 
Ilf  Uombea  is  generally  flat,  and  fertile,  particularly  in  wheat  Its  produce  is  assigned  for 
tlio  supply  of  the  royal  household. 

Tho  lake  Tznna,  or  Dembea,  occupying  the  centre  of  this  province,  and  forming  one  of 
tlio  grand  featuroB  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-five 
ill  hroailth.  It  is  formed  by  the  early  stream  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  com- 
liinod  with  numberless  other  streams  poured  down  from  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  west. 
It  cotituitiH  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  have  been  Ubcd  as  state  prisons. 

Tiio  Bahr  el  Azrek,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Tzann,  and  coming  out  on  its  eastern 
Mo,  makes  a  grand  semicircular  sweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  a  point  not 
very  distant  from  its  origin.  This  part  of  its  course  encloses  Gojam  and  Damot,  fine  and 
forlilo  regions,  the  latter  of  which  has,  by  a  modern  traveller,  been  painted  as  a  terrestrial 
parndisc.  They  are  pastoral  districts,  containing  numerous  herds  of  very  fine  cattle.  The 
itihahitants  differ  somewhat  in  religion  and  manners  from  the  other  Abyssinians,  and  have 
oltmi  HJiown  a  refractory  spirit  to  the  government. 

The  last  division  of  Abyssinia  consists  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  with 
Miiio  dependencies  little  known.  These  now  form  a  kingdom,  entirely  separated  from  that 
of  Tigrc  by  the  interposition  of  the  Galla,  and  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal 
thinily.  Shoa  is  famous  as  having,  about  the  year  900,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  royal  family, 
when  tho  kingdom  was  seized,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  massacred  by  an  usurper.  The 
•"iirvivors  and  their  posterity  remained  in  it  400  years,  ond  afterwards  resumed  possession  of 
tho  kingdom.  Shoa  is  described  as  a  fine  and  rich  province,  containing  the  bravest  and  best 
<M|uippo(l  troops  in  all  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  more  remains  of  learn- 
itig  III  these  southern  provinces  than  in  those  visited  by  Europeans. 

Abyssinia  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  loose  appendages,  subject  or  tributary  to  it  when 
powerful  and  prosperous,  but  impatient  of  the  yoke,  which  they  throw  off  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers.  On  the  east  is  Angot,  which  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
Olio  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiful  churches;  but 
it  has  since  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Bertuma  Galla,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
till  belonging  to  Aby  sinia.  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  is  Dankali,  a  sandy  and  saline 
tract,  iniiabited  by  a  Mahometan  people,  called  Taltal,  who,  without  being  subject  to  Abys- 
hinin,  have  been  in  general  submissive  allies. 

On  tile  western  frontier,  to  the  north  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  is  Agow-midrr,  or  the  country 
of  the  Agows.  Tills  remarkable  people  is  somewhat  widely  diffused ;  another  tribe  of  them 
occupies  a  great  extent  of  the  province  of  Lasta.  Their  subjection  to  Abyssinia  consists 
merely  in  the  payment  of  a  tribute  in  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  partly  to  the  king, 
mid  partly  to  tiie  governor  of  Damot.  Their  traffic  consists  in  selling  these  articles  at  Gondar; 
for  which  purpose  they  resort  to  that  capital,  often  in  parties  of  ItiOO  ci'  1500.  Their  moun- 
tains do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet;  an  altitude  which,  in  that  climate,  admits  of  verdure 
nnd  cultivation  to  the  very  summit.  Salt  circulates  with  them  as  money.  Their  dress  con- 
MJsts  of  leather  softened  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a  shirt.  Each  of 
llioir  hubitiitions  has  behind  it  an  immense  cave  dug  in  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
now  occuuied  in  any  shape.  Whether  its  original  destination  was  for  a  Troglodytic  abode, 
nr  for  0  place  of  shelter  in  case  of  barbarous  inroad,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Agows 
wore  originally  worshippers  of  the  Nile;  but  less  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  were  con- 
vortnd  to  Christianity,  and  arc  now  strict  observers  of,  at  least,  its  outward  forms. 

The  district  of  Sancala,  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  contoins  the  celebrated  foun- 
tains of  that  river,  which  has  been  supposed  to  form  the  main  branch  of  tho  Nile  of  Egypt. 
They  arc  three  in  number,  situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  nearly  5000 
lout  high,    The  natives  have  erected  an  altar  of  turf  at  each  of  the  fountains ;  a  high-priest 
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offidatcs  >t  tham;  divine  hoaoun  are  paid  to  them  by  the  Agowi,  end  an  aieembly  of  their 
national  chieft  u  held  annually  on  the  apot.  Brace's  boaat  of  havrnj;  been  the  fint  to  visit 
thaae  "coy  fbuntains,"  haa  been  rofhted,  and  ia  indeed  doubly  unfortunate;  since  neither  is 
this  river  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  nor  was  he  the  first  European  who  visited  even  its 
sources.  They  were  traced  three  centuries  ago  by  Peter  Paes,  aiM  perhaps  by  Labo.  The 
clrurge,  however,  brought  asainst  him,  with  so  much  bitternns,  of  having  practised  an  artful 
deception,  is  altogether  unfounded.  The  Abyssinian  river  is  consider^  as  the  Nile  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  by  all  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  by  all  modem  geographera 
prior  to  D'AnviUe.  The  main  facts  which  refute  Brace's  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
book ;  for  he  there  states  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  is  greater  than  the  Nile,  and  he  inserts  the 
narrative  of  Paez.  His  error  was  only  one  of  judgment,  into  which  a  man  may  surely  fUI, 
without  deserving  to  be  termed  a  liar. 

The  Abyssinian  Nile,  after  making  the  circuit  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  passes  through  a  low 
marshy  territory,  called  Maiteha.  The  soil,  which  is  too  moist  for  grain,  produces  an  herb 
called  ensete,  which  forms  excellent  food.  Hereabouts  are  some  triws,  the  Gafkts  and  the 
Guragues,  of  rade  habits,  and  with  languages  peculiar  to  themselves.  F-om  the  turn  of 
the  river  northward,  the  interval  between  it  and  Abyssinia  is  filled  bv  Kuara,  a  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  which  receives  a  governor  from  Abyssinia  when  it  dares  not  do  otherwise. 
lie  tshief  importance  consists  in  the  gold  which  passes  through  its  territory  from  the  Elast. 

To  the  north  are  Walcayt  and  Waldubba,  wild  wooded  regions  along  the  upper  Tacazze, 
forming  the  domain  of  the  Shangalla,  already  described.  The  southern  regions  of  Noroa, 
Ca&,  and  Gingiro,  do  not  seem  in  any  shape  to  belong  to  Abyssinia. 
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END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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